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Preface 


Quantum field theory is a set of ideas and tools that combines three of the 
major themes of modern physics: the quantum theory, the field concept, and 
the principle of relativity. Today, most working physicists need to know some 
quantum field theory, and many others are curious about it. The theory un- 
derlies modern elementary particle physics, and supplies essential tools to 
nuclear physics, atomic physics, condensed matter physics, and astrophysics. 
In addition, quantum field theory has led to new bridges between physics and 
mathematics. 

One might think that a subject of such power and widespread application 
would be complex and difficult. In fact, the central concepts and techniques 
of quantum field theory are quite simple and intuitive. This is especially true 
of the many pictorial tools (Feynman diagrams, renormalization group flows, 
and spaces of symmetry transformations) that are routinely used by quantum 
field theorists. Admittedly, these tools take time to learn, and tying the subject 
together with rigorous proofs can become extremely technical. Nevertheless, 
we feel that the basic concepts and tools of quantum field theory can be made 
accessible to all physicists, not just an elite group of experts. 

A number of earlier books have succeeded in making parts of this subject 
accessible to students. The best known of these is the two-volume text written 
in the 1960s by our Stanford colleagues Bjorken and Drell. In our opinion, their 
text contains an ideal mixture of abstract formalism, intuitive explanations, 
and practical calculations, all presented with great care and clarity. Since the 
1960s, however, the subject of quantum field theory has developed enormously, 
both in its conceptual framework (the renormalization group, new types of 
symmetries) and in its areas of application (critical exponents in condensed 
matter systems, the standard model of elementary particle physics). It is long 
overdue that a textbook of quantum field theory should appear that provides 
a complete survey of the subject, including these newer developments, yet still 
offers the same accessibility and depth of treatment as Bjorken and Drell. We 
have written this book with that goal in mind. 


xi 
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An Outline of the Book 


This textbook is composed of three major sections. ‘The first is mainly con- 
cerned with the quantum theory of electromagnetism, which provided the first 
example of a quantum field theory with direct experimental applications. The 
third part of the book is mainly concerned with the particular quantum field 
theories that appear in the standard model of particle interactions. The sec- 
ond part of the book is a bridge between these two subjects; it is intended to 
introduce some of the very deep concepts of quantum field theory in a context 
that is as straightforward as possible. 

Part I begins with the study of fields with linear equations of motion, that 
is, fields without interactions. Here we explore the combined implications of 
quantum mechanics and special relativity, and we learn how particles arise 
as the quantized excitations of fields. We then introduce interactions among 
these particles and develop a systematic method of accounting for their effects. 
After this introduction, we carry out explicit computations in the quantum 
theory of electromagnetism. These illustrate both the special features of the 
behavior of electrons and photons and some general aspects of the behavior 
of interacting quantum fields. 

In several of the calculations in Part I, naive methods lead to infinite re- 
sults. ‘The appearance of infinities is a well-known feature of quantum field the- 
ory. At times, it has been offered as evidence for the inconsistency of quantum 
field theory (though a similar argument could be made against the classical 
electrodynamics of point particles). For a long time, it was thought sufficient 
to organize calculations in such a way that no infinities appear in quantities 
that can be compared directly to experiment. However, one of the major in- 
sights of the more recent developments is that these formal infinities actually 
contain important information that can be used to predict the qualitative be- 
havior of a system. In Part II of the book, we develop this theory of infinities 
systematically. The development makes use of an analogy between quantum- 
mechanical and thermal fluctuations, which thus becomes a bridge between 
quantum field theory and statistical mechanics. At the end of Part II we dis- 
cuss applications of quantum field theory to the theory of phase transitions 
in condensed matter systems. 

Part III deals with the generalizations of quantum electrodynamics that 
have led to successful models of the forces between elementary particles. To 
derive these generalizations, we first analyze and generalize the fundamental 
symmetry of electrodynamics, then work out the consequences of quantizing 
a theory with this generalized symmetry. This analysis leads to intricate and 
quite nontrivial applications of the concepts introduced earlier. We conclude 
Part II with a presentation of the standard model of particle physics and a 
discussion of some of its experimental tests. 

The Epilogue to the book discusses qualitatively the frontier areas of 
research in quantum field theory and gives references that can guide a student 
to the next level of study. 
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Where a choice of viewpoints is possible, we have generally chosen to ex- 
plain ideas in language appropriate to the applications to elementary particle 
physics. This choice reflects our background and research interests. It also 
reflects our strongly held opinion, even in this age of intellectual relativism, 
that there is something special about unraveling the behavior of Nature at the 
deepest possible level. We are proud to take as our subject the structure of the 
fundamental interactions, and we hope to convey to the reader the grandeur 
and continuing vitality of this pursuit. 


How to Use This Book 


This book is an introduction to quantum field theory. By this we mean, first 
and foremost, that we assume no prior knowledge of the subject on the part 
of the reader. The level of this book should be appropriate for students tak- 
ing their first course in quantum field theory, typically during the second 
year of graduate school at universities in the United States. We assume that 
the student has completed graduate-level courses in classical mechanics, clas- 
sical electrodynamics, and quantum mechanics. In Part II we also assume 
some knowledge of statistical mechanics. It is not necessary to have mastered 
every topic covered in these courses, however. Crucially important prerequi- 
sites include the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations of dynamics, the 
relativistic formulation of electromagnetism using tensor notation, the quan- 
tization of the harmonic oscillator using ladder operators, and the theory of 
scattering in nonrelativistic quantum mechanics. Mathematical prerequisites 
include an understanding of the rotation group as applied to the quantum 
mechanics of spin, and some facility with contour integration in the complex 
plane. | 

Despite being an “introduction”, this book is rather lengthy. To some 
extent, this is due to the large number of explicit calculations and worked 
examples in the text. We must admit, however, that the total number of 
topics covered is also quite large. Even students specializing in elementary 
particle theory will find that their first research projects require only a part 
of this material, together with additional, specialized topics that must be 
gleaned from the research literature. Still, we feel that students who want 
to become experts in elementary particle theory, and to fully understand its 
unified view of the fundamental interactions, should master every topic in this 
book. Students whose main interest is in other fields of physics, or in particle 
experimentation, may opt for a much shorter “introduction”, omitting several 
chapters. 

The senior author of this book once did succeed in “covering” 90% of 
its content in a one-year lecture course at Stanford University. But this was 
a mistake; at such a pace, there is not enough time for students of average 
preparation to absorb the material. Our saner colleagues have found it more 
reasonable to cover about one Part of the book per semester. Thus, in planning 
a one-year course in quantum field theory, they have chosen either to reserve 
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Part III for study at a more advanced level or to select about half of the 
material from Parts II and III, leaving the rest for students to read on their 
own. 

We have designed the book so that it can be followed from cover to cover, 
introducing all of the major ideas in the field systematically. Alternatively, 
one can follow an accelerated track that emphasizes the less formal applica- 
tions to elementary particle physics and is sufficient to prepare students for 
experimental or phenomenological research in that field. Sections that can be 
omitted from this accelerated track are marked with an asterisk in the Table 
of Contents; none of the unmarked sections depend on this more advanced 
material. Among the unmarked sections, the order could also be varied some- 
what: Chapter 10 does not depend on Chapters 8 and 9; Section 11.1 is not 
needed until just before Chapter 20; and Chapters 20 and 21 are independent 
of Chapter 17. 

Those who wish to study some, but not all, of the more advanced sections 
should note the following table of dependencies: 


Before reading... one should read all of .. . 
Chapter 13 Chapters 11, 12 
Section 16.6 Chapter 11 
Chapter 18 Sections 12.4, 12.5, 16.5 
Chapter 19 Sections 9.6, 15.3 
Section 19.5 Section 16.6 
Section 20.3 Sections 19.1-19.4 
Section 21.3 Chapter 11 


Within each chapter, the sections marked with an asterisk should be read 
sequentially, except that Sections 16.5 and 16.6 do not depend on 16.4. 

A student whose main interest is in statistical mechanics would want 
to read the book sequentially, confronting the deep formal issues of Part II 
but ignoring most of Part ITI, which is mainly of significance to high-energy 
phenomena. (However, the material in Chapters 15 and 19, and in Section 
20.1, does have beautiful applications in condensed matter physics.) 

We emphasize to all students the importance of working actively with the 
material while studying. It probably is not possible to understand any section 
of this book without carefully working out the intermediate steps of every 
derivation. In addition, the problems at the end of each chapter illustrate the 
general ideas and often apply them in nontrivial, realistic contexts. However, 
the most illustrative exercises in quantum field theory are too long for ordinary 
homework problems, being closer to the scale of small research projects. We 
have provided one of these lengthy problems, broken up into segments with 
hints and guidance, at the end of each of the three Parts of the book. The 
volume of time and paper that these problems require will be well invested. 

At the beginning of each Part we have included a brief “Invitation” chap- 
ter, which previews some of the upcoming ideas and applications. Since these 
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chapters are somewhat easier than the rest of the book, we urge all students 
to read them. 


What This Book is Not 


Although we hope that this book will provide a thorough grounding in quan- 
tum field theory, it is in no sense a complete education. A dedicated student of 
physics will want to supplement our treatment in many areas. We summarize 
the most important of these here. 

First of all, this is a book about theoretical methods, not a review of 
observed phenomena. We do not review the crucial experiments that led to 
the standard model of elementary particle physics or discuss in detail the 
more recent experiments that have confirmed its predictions. Similarly, in 
the chapters that deal with applications to statistical mechanics, we do not 
discuss the beautiful and varied experiments on phase transitions that led to 
the confirmation of field theory models. We strongly encourage the student 
to read, in parallel with this text, a modern presentation of the experimental 
development of each of these fields. 

Although we present the elementary aspects of quantum field theory in 
full detail, we state some of the more advanced results without proof. For 
example, it is known rigorously, to all orders in the standard expansion of 
quantum electrodynamics, that formal infinities can be removed from all ex- 
perimental predictions. This result, known as renormalizability, has important 
consequences, which we explore in Part II. We do not present the general proof 
of renormalizability. However, we do demonstrate renormalizability explicitly 
in illustrative, low-order computations, we discuss intuitively the issues that 
arise in the complete proof, and we give references to a more complete demon- 
stration. More generally, we have tried to motivate the most important results 
(usually through explicit examples) while omitting lengthy, purely technical 
derivations. 

Any introductory survey must classify some topics as beyond its scope. 
Our philosophy has been to include what can be learned about quantum 
field theory by considering weakly interacting particles and fields, using series 
expansions in the strength of the interaction. It is amazing how much insight 
one can obtain in this way. However, this definition of our subject leaves out 
the theory of bound states, and also phenomena associated with nontrivial 
solutions to nonlinear field equations. We give a more complete listing of such 
advanced topics in the Epilogue. 

Finally, we have not attempted in this book to give an accurate record of 
the history of quantum field theory. Students of physics do need to understand 
the history of physics, for a number of reasons. The most important is to 
acquire a precise understanding of the experimental basis of the subject. A 
second important reason is to gain an idea of how science progresses as a 
human endeavor, how ideas develop as small steps taken by individuals to 
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become the major achievements of the community as a whole.* 

In this book we have not addressed either of these needs. Rather, we have 
included only the kind of mythological history whose purpose is to motivate 
new ideas and assign names to them. A principle of physics usually has a 
name that has been assigned according to the community’s consensus on who 
deserves credit for its development. Usually the real credit is only partial, and 
the true historical development is quite complex. But the clear assignment of 
names is essential if physicists are to communicate with one another. 

Here is one example. In Section 17.5 we discuss a set of equations govern- 
ing the structure of the proton, which are generally known as the Altarelli- 
Parisi equations. Our derivation uses a method due to Gribov and Lipatov 
(GL). The original results of GL were rederived in a more abstract language 
by Christ, Hasslacher, and Mueller (CHM). After the discovery of the cor- 
rect fundamental theory of the strong interactions (QCD), Georgi, Politzer, 
Gross, and Wilczek (GPGW) used the technique of CHM to derive formal 
equations for the variation of the proton structure. Parisi gave the first of a 
number of independent derivations that converted these equations into a use- 
ful form. The combination of his work with that of GPGW gives the derivation 
of the equations that we present in Section 18.5. Dokhshitzer later obtained 
these equations more simply by direct application of the method of GL. Some- 
time later, but independently, Altarelli and Parisi obtained these equations 
again by the same route. These last authors also popularized the technique, 
explaining it very clearly, encouraging experimentalists to use the equations 
in interpreting their data, and prodding theorists to compute the systematic 
higher-order corrections to this picture. In Section 17.5 we have presented the 
shortest path to the end of this convoluted historical road and hung the name 
‘Altarelli-Parisi’ on the final result. 

There is a fourth reason for students to read the history of physics: Often 
the original breakthrough papers, though lacking a textbook’s advantages of 
hindsight, are filled with marvelous personal insights. We strongly encourage 
students to go back to the original literature whenever possible and see what 
the creators of the field had in mind. We have tried to aid such students 
with references provided in footnotes. Though occasionally we refer to papers 
merely to give credit, most of the references are included because we feel the 
reader should not miss the special points of view that the authors put forward. 


*The history of the development of quantum field theory and particle physics has 
recently been reviewed and debated in a series of conference volumes: The Birth of 
Particle Physics, L. M. Brown and L. Hoddeson, eds. (Cambridge University Press, 
1983); Pions to Quarks, L. M. Brown, M. Dresden, and L. Hoddeson, eds. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1989); and The Rise of the Standard Model, L. M. Brown, M. Dres- 
den, L. Hoddeson, and M. Riordan, eds. (Cambridge University Press, 1995). The early 
history of quantum electrodynamics is recounted in a fascinating book by Schweber 
(1994). 
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Notations and Conventions 


Units 
We will work in “God-given” units, where 
=e =], 
In this system, 
[length] = [time] = [energy]~* = [mass]~*. 


The mass (m) of a particle is therefore equal to its rest energy (mc?), and 
also to its inverse Compton wavelength (mc/h). For example, 


Metectron = 9-109 x 10778 g = 0.511 MeV = (3.862 x 107? cm). 
A selection of other useful numbers and conversion factors is given in the 
Appendix. 
Relativity and Tensors 


Our conventions for relativity follow Jackson (1975), Bjorken and Drell (1964, 
1965), and nearly all recent field theory texts. We use the metric tensor 


1 0 0 0 


an =gtv =| 971 9 2 
ms 0 0-1 0 |’ 
0 0 0-1 


with Greek indices running over 0, 1, 2, 3 or t, x, y, z. Roman indices— 
2, j, etc.—denote only the three spatial components. Repeated indices are 
summed in all cases. Four-vectors, like ordinary numbers, are denoted by light 
italic type; three-vectors are denoted by boldface type; unit three-vectors are 
denoted by a light italic label with a hat over it. For example, 


z = (x°,x), ty == Give = (2°, —x); 
pit — Guvpr x” = Opn — px. 
A massive particle has 


p’ = pp, = E* — |p|’ =m". 
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XX Notations and Conventions 


Note that the displacement vector x” is “naturally raised”, while the derivative 


operator, 
O O 
pont ew, 

Oxt Ox 

is “naturally lowered”. 
We define the totally antisymmetric tensor e€4”?? so that 

0123 = Bee 
Be careful, since this implies €9123 = —1 and ¢!73° = —1. (This convention 
agrees with Jackson but not with Bjorken and Drell.) 


Quantum Mechanics 


We will often work with the Schrodinger wavefunctions of single quantum- 
mechanical particles. We represent the energy and momentum operators act- 
ing on such wavefunctions following the usual conventions: 


O 
i= 10° p= —1V. 
These equations can be combined into 
pr = 10"; 


raising the index on 0” conveniently accounts for the minus sign. The plane 
wave e~’* = has momentum k, since 


iQu (eo) — fb eT tke 


The notation ‘h.c.’ denotes the Hermitian conjugate. 
Discussions of spin in quantum mechanics make use of the Pauli sigma 
matrices: 


1 _ 0 1 Oo QO -2 3 1 0 
t=( ao) #2 Go) @=(o A) 


Products of these matrices satisfy the identity 
o'a) = 69 + iel*o*, 


It is convenient to define the linear combinations o* = 5(o" + io”); then 


ae A oof 0 © 
= N50: 0.) =a 20 


Fourier Transforms and Distributions 


We will often make use of the Heaviside step function 6(a2) and the Dirac delta 
function 6(a), defined as follows: 


e)= 11 So) ey 
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The delta function in n dimensions, denoted 6” (x), is zero everywhere except 
at x = 0 and satisfies 
fas 6) (x) = 1. 


In Fourier transforms the factors of 27 will always appear with the mo- 
mentum integral. For example, in four dimensions, 


fa) = f Sane ** Fe) 


i(k) = / dtn ei f(a), 


(In three-dimensional transforms the signs in the exponents will be + and —, 
respectively.) The tilde on f(k) will sometimes be omitted when there is no 
potential for confusion. The other important factors of 27 to remember appear 
in the identity 


/ d*a et* ® = (2r)*6\ (k). 


Electrodynamics 


We use the Heaviside-Lorentz conventions, in which the factors of 47 appear 
in Coulomb’s law and the fine-structure constant rather than in Maxwell’s 
equations. Thus the Coulomb potential of a point charge Q is 


_ @ 
Arr’ 
and the fine-structure constant is 
e e? _ i 


© Gn athe 137° 
The symbol e stands for the charge of the electron, a negative quantity (al- 


though the sign rarely matters). We generally work with the relativistic form 
of Maxwell’s equations: 


OS Hie 0,. JO, rey", 


where 


AX =(6,A), Fy, = 0,4, — WAg, 


and we have extracted the e from the 4-vector current density 7”. 


Dirac Equation 


Some of our conventions differ from those of Bjorken and Drell (1964, 1965) 
and other texts: We use a chiral basis for Dirac matrices, and relativistic 
normalization for Dirac spinors. These conventions are introduced in Sections 
3.2 and 3.3, and are summarized in the Appendix. 


Editor’s Foreword 


The problem of communicating in a coherent fashion recent developments in the 
most exciting and active fields of physics continues to be with us. The enormous 
growth in the number of physicists has tended to make the familiar channels of 
communication considerably less effective. It has become increasingly difficult for 
experts in a given field to keep up with the current literature; the novice can only 
be confused. What is needed is both a consistent account of a field and the pre- 
sentation of a definite “point of view” concerning it. Formal monographs cannot 
meet such a need in a rapidly developing field, while the review article seems to 
have fallen into disfavor. Indeed, it would seem that the people most actively 
engaged in developing a given field are the people least likely to write at length 
about it. 

Frontiers in Physics was conceived in 1961 in an effort to improve the sit- 
uation in several ways. Leading physicists frequently give a series of lectures, a 
graduate seminar, or a graduate course in their special fields of interest. Such lec- 
tures serve to summarize the present status of a rapidly developing field and may 
well constitute the only coherent account available at the time. Often, notes on 
lectures exist (prepared by the lecturer, by graduate students, or by postdoctoral 
fellows) and are distributed in photocopied form on a limited basis. One of the 
principal purposes of the Frontiers in Physics series is to make such notes avail- 
able to a wider audience of physicists. 

As Frontiers in Physics has evolved, a second category of book, the infor- 
mal text /monograph, an intermediate step between lecture notes and formal texts 
or monographs, has played an increasingly important role in the series. In an infor- 
mal text or monograph an author has reworked his/her lecture notes to the point 
at which the manuscript represents a coherent summation of a newly developed 
field, complete with references and problems, suitable for either classroom teach- 
ing or individual study. 

During the past two decades significant advances have been made in both 
the conceptual framework of quantum field theory and its application to con- 
densed matter physics and elementary particle physics. Given the fact that the 
study of quantum field theory has become an essential part of the education of 
graduate students in physics, a textbook which makes these recent developments 
accessible to the novice, while not neglecting the basic concepts, is highly desir- 
able. Michael Peskin and Daniel Schroeder have written just such a book, describ- 
ing in lucid fashion quantum electrodynamics, renormalization, and non-Abelian 
gauge theories while offering the reader a taste of what is to come. It is therefore 
quite appropriate to include this very polished text/monograph in the Frontiers 
in Physics series, and it gives me pleasure to welcome them to the ranks of its 
authors. 


Aspen, Colorado David Pines 
August 1995 
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Chapter 1 


Invitation: Pair Production 
inete— Annihilation 


The main purpose of Part I of this book is to develop the basic calculational 
method of quantum field theory, the formalism of Feynman diagrams. We will 
then apply this formalism to computations in Quantum Electrodynamics, the 
quantum theory of electrons and photons. 

Quantum Electrodynamics (QED) is perhaps the best fundamental phys- 
ical theory we have. The theory is formulated as a set of simple equations 
(Maxwell’s equations and the Dirac equation) whose form is essentially deter- 
mined by relativistic invariance. The quantum-mechanical solutions of these 
equations give detailed predictions of electromagnetic phenomena from macro- 
scopic distances down to regions several hundred times smaller than the pro- 
ton. 

Feynman diagrams provide for this elegant theory an equally elegant pro- 
cedure for calculation: Imagine a process that can be carried out by electrons 
and photons, draw a diagram, and then use the diagram to write the mathe- 
matical form of the quantum-mechanical amplitude for that process to occur. 

In this first part of the book we will develop both the theory of QED 
and the method of Feynman diagrams from the basic principles of quantum 
mechanics and relativity. Eventually, we will arrive at a point where we can 
calculate observable quantities that are of great interest in the study of ele- 
mentary particles. But to reach our goal of deriving this simple calculational 
method, we must first, unfortunately, make a serious detour into formalism. 
The three chapters that follow this one are almost completely formal, and 
the reader might wonder, in the course of this development, where we are go- 
ing. We would like to partially answer that question in advance by discussing 
the physics of an especially simple QED process—one sufficiently simple that 
many of its features follow directly from physical intuition. Of course, this 
intuitive, bottom-up approach will contain many gaps. In Chapter 5 we will 
return to this process with the full power of the Feynman diagram formalism. 
Working from the top down, we will then see all of these difficulties swept 
away. 
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Figure 1.1. The annihilation reaction eTe~ —> zt z~ , shown in the center- 
of-mass frame. 


The Simplest Situation 


Since most particle physics experiments involve scattering, the most com- 
monly calculated quantities in quantum field theory are scattering cross sec- 
tions. We will now calculate the cross section for the simplest of all QED 
processes: the annihilation of an electron with its antiparticle, a positron, to 
form a pair of heavier leptons (such as muons). The existence of antiparticles 
is actually a prediction of quantum field theory, as we will discuss in Chapters 
2 and 3. For the moment, though, we take their existence as given. 

An experiment to measure this annihilation probability would proceed by 
firing a beam of electrons at a beam of positrons. The measurable quantity is 
the cross section for the reaction eTe~ — utp as a function of the center-of- 
mass energy and the relative angle 6 between the incoming electrons and the 
outgoing muons. ‘The process is illustrated in Fig. 1.1. For simplicity, we work 
in the center-of-mass (CM) frame where the momenta satisfy p’ = —p and 
k’ = —k. We also assume that the beam energy £ is much greater than either 
the electron or the muon mass, so that |p| = |p’| = |k| = |k’| = F = Ea, /2. 
(We use boldface type to denote 3-vectors and ordinary italic type to denote 
4-vectors. ) 

Since both the electron and the muon have spin 1/2, we must specify their 
spin orientations. It is useful to take the axis that defines the spin quantization 
of each particle to be in the direction of its motion; each particle can then 
have its spin polarized parallel or antiparallel to this axis. In practice, electron 
and positron beams are often unpolarized, and muon detectors are normally 
blind to the muon polarization. Hence we should average the cross section 
over electron and positron spin orientations, and sum the cross section over 
muon spin orientations. 

For any given set of spin orientations, it is conventional to write the 
differential cross section for our process, with the ~ produced into a solid 
angle dQ, as 

do if 
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The factor E;? provides the correct dimensions for a cross section, since in 
our units (energy)~* ~ (length)?. The quantity M is therefore dimensionless; 
it is the quantum-mechanical amplitude for the process to occur (analogous 
to the scattering amplitude f in nonrelativistic quantum mechanics), and 
we must now address the question of how to compute it from fundamental 
theory. The other factors in the expression are purely a matter of convention. 
Equation (1.1) is actually a special case, valid for CM scattering when the 
final state contains two massless particles, of a more general formula (whose 
form cannot be deduced from dimensional analysis) which we will derive in 
Section 4.5. 

Now comes some bad news and some good news. 

The bad news is that even for this simplest of QED processes, the exact 
expression for M is not known. Actually this fact should come as no sur- 
prise, since even in nonrelativistic quantum mechanics, scattering problems 
can rarely be solved exactly. The best we can do is obtain a formal expres- 
sion for M as a perturbation series in the strength of the electromagnetic 
interaction, and evaluate the first few terms in this series. 

The good news is that Feynman has invented a beautiful way to orga- 
nize and visualize the perturbation series: the method of Feynman diagrams. 
Roughly speaking, the diagrams display the flow of electrons and photons dur- 
ing the scattering process. For our particular calculation, the lowest-order term 
in the perturbation series can be represented by a single diagram, shown in 
Fig. 1.2. The diagram is made up of three types of components: external lines 
(representing the four incoming and outgoing particles), internal lines (repre- 
senting “virtual” particles, in this case one virtual photon), and vertices. It is 
conventional to use straight lines for fermions and wavy lines for photons. The 
arrows on the straight lines denote the direction of negative charge flow, not 
momentum. We assign a 4-momentum vector to each external line, as shown. 
In this diagram, the momentum q of the one internal line is determined by 
momentum conservation at either of the vertices: g = p+p’ =k+k’. We 
must also associate a spin state (either “up” or “down”) with each external 
fermion. 

According to the Feynman rules, each diagram can be translated directly 
into a contribution to M. The rules assign a short algebraic factor to each el- 
ement of a diagram, and the product of these factors gives the value of the 
corresponding term in the perturbation series. Getting the resulting expres- 
sion for M into a form that is usable, however, can still be nontrivial. We 
will develop much useful technology for doing such calculations in subsequent 
chapters. But we do not have that technology yet, so to get an answer to our 
particular problem we will use some heuristic arguments instead of the actual 
Feynman rules. 

Recall that in quantum-mechanical perturbation theory, a transition am- 
plitude can be computed, to first order, as an expression of the form 


(final state] H, |initial state) , (1.2) 
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Figure 1.2. Feynman diagram for the lowest-order term in the ete~ — 
ut cross section. At this order the only possible intermediate state is a 
photon (7). 


where Hy, is the “interaction” part of the Hamiltonian. In our case the initial 
state is Jete) and the final state is (uty |. But our interaction Hamiltonian 
couples electrons to muons only through the electromagnetic field (that is, 
photons), not directly. So the first-order result (1.2) vanishes, and we must go 
to the second-order expression 


M ~ (utp | Hy ry) (y| Ay Ce ae (1.3) 


This is a heuristic way of writing the contribution to M from the diagram in 
Fig. 1.2. The external electron lines correspond to the factor |eTe~); the ex- 
ternal muon lines correspond to (47 |. The vertices correspond to H;, and 
the internal photon line corresponds to the operator |) (y|. We have added 
vector indices (uw) because the photon is a vector particle with four compo- 
nents. There are four possible intermediate states, one for each component, 
and according to the rules of perturbation theory we must sum over interme- 
diate states. Note that since the sum in (1.3) takes the form of a 4-vector dot 
product, the amplitude M will be a Lorentz-invariant scalar as long as each 
half of (1.3) is a 4-vector. 

Let us try to guess the form of the vector (y| Hy |e*e™),,. Since Hy cou- 
ples electrons to photons with a strength e (the electron charge), the matrix 
element should be proportional to e. Now consider one particular set of initial 
and final spin orientations, shown in Fig. 1.3. The electron and muon have 
spins parallel to their directions of motion; they are “right-handed”. The an- 
tiparticles, similarly, are “left-handed”. The electron and positron spins add 
up to one unit of angular momentum in the +z direction. Since H; should 
conserve angular momentum, the photon to which these particles couple must 
have the correct polarization vector to give it this same angular momentum: 
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Te 


Figure 1.3. One possible set of spin orientations. The electron and the neg- 
ative muon are right-handed, while the positron and the positive muon are 


left-handed. 
ce’ = (0,1,7,0). Thus we have 
(y| Hy |ete7)” ox € (0, 1, i, 0). (1.4) 


The muon matrix element should, similarly, have a polarization corre- 
sponding to one unit of angular momentum along the direction of the p~ 
momentum k. To obtain the correct vector, rotate (1.4) through an angle @ 
in the xz-plane: 


(y| He Vago a x e(0,cos 6,7, —sin 8). (1.5) 


To compute the amplitude M, we complex-conjugate this vector and dot it 
into (1.4). Thus we find, for this set of spin orientations, 


M(RL — RL) = —e? (1+ cos@) . (1.6) 


Of course we cannot determine the overall factor by this method, but in (1.6) 
it happens to be correct, thanks to the conventions adopted in (1.1). Note 
that the amplitude vanishes for 6 = 180°, just as one would expect: A state 
whose angular momentum is in the +z direction has no overlap with a state 
whose angular momentum is in the —z direction. 

Next consider the case in which the electron and positron are both right- 
handed. Now their total spin angular momentum is zero, and the argument is 
more subtle. We might expect to obtain a longitudinally polarized photon with 
a Clebsch-Gordan coefficient of 1/2, just as when we add angular momenta 
in three dimensions, |T|) = (1/V2) (|g =1lm=0) + \7-=0,m= 0)). But we 
are really adding angular momenta in the four-dimensional Lorentz group, 
so we must take into account not only spin (the transformation properties of 
states under rotations), but also the transformation properties of states under 
boosts. It turns out, as we shall discuss in Chapter 3, that the Clebsch-Gordan 
coefficient that couples a 4-vector to the state |e,e,) of massless fermions is 
zero. (For the record, the state is a superposition of scalar and antisymmetric 
tensor pieces.) Thus the amplitude M(RR — RL) is zero, as are the eleven 
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other amplitudes in which either the initial or final state has zero total angular 
momentum. 

The remaining nonzero amplitudes can be found in the same way that we 
found the first one. They are 


M(RL — LR) = —e? (1 —cos8), 
M(LR— RL) = —e? (1 — cos8), (1.7) 
M(LR — LR) = —e* (1+ cos). 


Inserting these expressions into (1.1), averaging over the four initial-state spin 
orientations, and summing over the four final-state spin orientations, we find 


do a? 5 
dQ = 7pe (1 t+ cos 0), (1.8) 


2 

cm 

where a = e?/4n ~ 1/137. Integrating over the angular variables 6 and ¢ 
gives the total cross section, 


Ara? 


Ototal = 3E2 (1.9) 
Results (1.8) and (1.9) agree with experiments to about 10%; almost all of 
the discrepancy is accounted for by the next term in the perturbation series, 
corresponding to the diagrams shown in Fig. 1.4. The qualitative features 
of these expressions—the angular dependence and the sharp decrease with 
energy —are obvious in the actual data. (The properties of these results are 
discussed in detail in Section 5.1.) 


Embellishments and Questions 


We obtained the angular distribution predicted by Quantum Electrodynamics 
for the reaction eTe~ — pty” by applying angular momentum arguments, 
with little appeal to the underlying formalism. However, we used the simpli- 
fying features of the high-energy limit and the center-of-mass frame in a very 
strong way. The analysis we have presented will break down when we relax 
any of our simplifying assumptions. So how does one perform general QED 
calculations? To answer that question we must return to the Feynman rules. 

As mentioned above, the Feynman rules tell us to draw the diagram(s) for 
the process we are considering, and to associate a short algebraic factor with 
each piece of each diagram. Figure 1.5 shows the diagram for our reaction, 
with the various assignments indicated. 

For the internal photon line we write —ig,./q?, where g,, is the usual 
Minkowski metric tensor and q is the 4-momentum of the virtual photon. ‘This 
factor corresponds to the operator |) (y| in our heuristic expression (1.3). 

For each vertex we write —iey", corresponding to H; in (1.3). The objects 
7y" are a set of four 4 x 4 constant matrices. They do the “addition of angular 
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RL LAS 
See! 


Figure 1.4. Feynman diagrams that contribute to the a® term in the 
ete — pp cross section. 


Figure 1.5. Diagram of Fig. 1.2, with expressions corresponding to each 
vertex, internal line, and external line. 


momentum” for us, coupling a state of two spin-1/2 particles to a vector 
particle. 

The external lines carry expressions for four-component column-spinors 
u, UV, or row-spinors wu, v. These are essentially the momentum-space wavefunc- 
tions of the initial and final particles, and correspond to Jete~) and (yi 7 | 
in (1.3). The indices s, s’, r, and r’ denote the spin state, either up or down. 
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We can now write down an expression for M, reading everything straight 
off the diagram: 


M = 0° (p')(—iey") us (p) (= “| a" (k)(—iey”)u" (k’) saa 
1.10 


/ / 


= — (0° (p’)y*u5 (p)) (@" (kK) ypu" (k’)). 


It is instructive to compare this in detail with Eq. (1.3). 

To derive the cross section (1.8) from (1.10), we could return to the an- 
gular momentum arguments used above, supplemented with some concrete 
knowledge about y matrices and Dirac spinors. We will do the calculation 
in this manner in Section 5.2. There are, however, a number of useful tricks 
that can be employed to manipulate expressions like (1.10), especially when 
one wants to compute only the unpolarized cross section. Using this “Feyn- 
man trace technology” (so-called because one must evaluate traces of prod- 
ucts of 7y-matrices), it isn’t even necessary to have explicit expressions for 
the y-matrices and Dirac spinors. The calculation becomes almost completely 
mindless, and the answer (1.8) is obtained after less than a page of algebra. 
But since the Feynman rules and trace technology are so powerful, we can 
also relax some of our simplifying assumptions. To conclude this section, let 
us discuss several ways in which our calculation could have been more difficult. 

The easiest restriction to relax is that the muons be massless. If the beam 
energy is not much greater than the mass of the muon, all of our predic- 
tions should depend on the ratio m,,/Ecm. (Since the electron is 200 times 
lighter than the muon, it can be considered massless whenever the beam en- 
ergy is large enough to create muons.) Using Feynman trace technology, it is 
extremely easy to restore the muon mass to our calculation. The amount of 
algebra is increased by about fifty percent, and the relation (1.1) between the 
amplitude and the cross section must be modified slightly, but the answer is 
worth the effort. We do this calculation in detail in Section 5.1. 

Working in a different reference frame is also easy; the only modification 
is in the relation (1.1) between the amplitude and the cross section. Or one 
can simply perform a Lorentz transformation on the CM result, boosting it 
to a different frame. 

When the spin states of the initial and/or final particles are known and 
we still wish to retain the muon mass, the calculation becomes somewhat 
cumbersome but no more difficult in principle. The trace technology can be 
generalized to this case, but it is often easier to evaluate expression (1.10) 
directly, using the explicit values of the spinors u and v. 

Next one could compute cross sections for different processes. The process 
ete” — ete, known as Bhabha scattering, is more difficult because there is 
a second allowed diagram (see Fig. 1.6). The amplitudes for the two diagrams 
must first be added, then squared. 

Other processes contain photons in the initial and/or final states. The 
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Figure 1.6. The two lowest-order diagrams for Bhabha scattering, ete” — 
+ —_ 
Cres: 


€ 


Figure 1.7. The two lowest-order diagrams for Compton scattering. 


paradigm example is Compton scattering, for which the two lowest-order di- 
agrams are shown in Fig. 1.7. The Feynman rules for external photon lines 
and for internal electron lines are no more complicated than those we have 
already seen. We discuss Compton scattering in detail in Section 5.5. 

Finally we could compute higher-order terms in the perturbation series. 
Thanks to Feynman, the diagrams are at least easy to draw; we have seen 
those that contribute to the next term in the ete~ — pty cross section in 
Fig. 1.4. Remarkably, the algorithm that assigns algebraic factors to pieces 
of the diagrams holds for all higher-order contributions, and allows one to 
evaluate such diagrams in a straightforward, if tedious, way. ‘The computation 
of the full set of nine diagrams is a serious chore, at the level of a research 
paper. 

In this book, starting in Chapter 6, we will analyze much of the physics 
that arises from higher-order Feynman diagrams such as those in Fig. 1.4. 
We will see that the last four of these diagrams, which involve an additional 
photon in the final state, are necessary because no detector is sensitive enough 
to notice the presence of extremely low-energy photons. Thus a final state 
containing such a photon cannot be distinguished from our desired final state 
of just a muon pair. 
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The other five diagrams in Fig. 1.4 involve intermediate states of several 
virtual particles rather than just a single virtual photon. In each of these di- 
agrams there will be one virtual particle whose momentum is not determined 
by conservation of momentum at the vertices. Since perturbation theory re- 
quires us to sum over all possible intermediate states, we must integrate over 
all possible values of this momentum. At this step, however, a new difficulty 
_ appears: The loop-momentum integrals in the first three diagrams, when per- 
formed naively, turn out to be infinite. We will provide a fix for this problem, 
so that we get finite results, by the end of Part I. But the question of the 
physical origin of these divergences cannot be dismissed so lightly; that will 
be the main subject of Part IT of this book. 

We have discussed Feynman diagrams as an algorithm for performing 
computations. The chapters that follow should amply illustrate the power of 
this tool. As we expose more applications of the diagrams, though, they be- 
gin to take on a life and significance of their own. They indicate unsuspected 
relations between different physical processes, and they suggest intuitive ar- 
guments that might later be verified by calculation. We hope that this book 
will enable you, the reader, to take up this tool and apply it in novel and 
enlightening ways. 


Chapter 2 


The Klein-Gordon Field 


2.1 The Necessity of the Field Viewpoint 


Quantum field theory is the application of quantum mechanics to dynamical 
systems of fields, in the same sense that the basic course in quantum mechanics 
is concerned mainly with the quantization of dynamical systems of particles. 
It is a subject that is absolutely essential for understanding the current state 
of elementary particle physics. With some modification, the methods we will 
discuss also play a crucial role in the most active areas of atomic, nuclear, 
and condensed-matter physics. In Part I of this book, however, our primary 
concern will be with elementary particles, and hence relativistic fields. 

Given that we wish to understand processes that occur at very small 
(quantum-mechanical) scales and very large (relativistic) energies, one might 
still ask why we must study the quantization of fields. Why can’t we just 
quantize relativistic particles the way we quantized nonrelativistic particles? 

This question can be answered on a number of levels. Perhaps the best 
approach is to write down a single-particle relativistic wave equation (such as 
the Klein-Gordon equation or the Dirac equation) and see that it gives rise to 
negative-energy states and other inconsistencies. Since this discussion usually 
takes place near the end of a graduate-level quantum mechanics course, we will 
not repeat it here. It is easy, however, to understand why such an approach 
cannot work. We have no right to assume that any relativistic process can be 
explained in terms of a single particle, since the Einstein relation E = mc? 
allows for the creation of particle-antiparticle pairs. Even when there is not 
enough energy for pair creation, multiparticle states appear, for example, as 
intermediate states in second-order perturbation theory. We can think of such 
states as existing only for a very short time, according to the uncertainty 
principle AZ - At = h. As we go to higher orders in perturbation theory, 
arbitrarily many such “virtual” particles can be created. 

The necessity of having a multiparticle theory also arises in a less obvious 
way, from considerations of causality. Consider the amplitude for a free particle 
to propagate from Xo to x: 


U(t) = (x|e7"""* |xo). 


13 
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In nonrelativistic quantum mechanics we have E = p*/2m, so 


U(t) = (x| eW#P°/2™t x9) 


d°p Rl?) th 
= fae le" p) (x0 


[peter ram oiP: (x—xo) 


(27)° 

= CA ei (x—x0)” /2t 
2rit 

This expression is nonzero for all x and t, indicating that a particle can prop- 
agate between any two points in an arbitrarily short time. In a relativistic 
theory, this conclusion would signal a violation of causality. One might hope 
that using the relativistic expression E = ,/p* + m? would help, but it does 
not. In analogy with the nonrelativistic case, we have 


U(t) = (xleT*VP'F™ |x) 


7 


CO 
1 , 
~ 2n[x — xo] [me sin(p|x — xo|)e*V PF". 
0 


27?|x — x 


This integral can be evaluated explicitly in terms of Bessel functions.* We 
will content ourselves with looking at its asymptotic behavior for x? >> ft? 
(well outside the light-cone), using the method of stationary phase. The phase 
function pxr—t,/p? + m? has a stationary point at p = ima/V/ x? — t?. We may 
freely push the contour upward so that it goes through this point. Plugging 
in this value for p, we find that, up to a rational function of x and f, 


UO we 


Thus the propagation amplitude is small but nonzero outside the light-cone, 
and causality is still violated. 

Quantum field theory solves the causality problem in a miraculous way, 
which we will discuss in Section 2.4. We will find that, in the multiparticle 
field theory, the propagation of a particle across a spacelike interval is indis- 
tinguishable from the propagation of an antzparticle in the opposite direction 
(see Fig. 2.1). When we ask whether an observation made at point xg can 
affect an observation made at point x, we will find that the amplitudes for 
particle and antiparticle propagation exactly cancel—so causality is preserved. 

Quantum field theory provides a natural way to handle not only multipar- 
ticle states, but also transitions between states of different particle number. 
It solves the causality problem by introducing antiparticles, then goes on to 


*See Gradshteyn and Ryzhik (1980), #3.914. 
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boost 


Figure 2.1. Propagation from x9 to x in one frame looks like propagation 
from x to xg in another frame. 


explain the relation between spin and statistics. But most important, it pro- 
vides the tools necessary to calculate innumerable scattering cross sections, 
particle lifetimes, and other observable quantities. The experimental confir- 
mation of these predictions, often to an unprecedented level of accuracy, is 
our real reason for studying quantum field theory. 


2.2 Elements of Classical Field Theory 


In this section we review some of the formalism of classical field theory that 
will be necessary in our subsequent discussion of quantum field theory. 


Lagrangian Field Theory 


The fundamental quantity of classical mechanics is the action, S, the time 
integral of the Lagrangian, L. In a local field theory the Lagrangian can be 
written as the spatial integral of a Lagrangian density, denoted by £, which is 
a function of one or more fields ¢(z) and their derivatives 0,,¢. Thus we have 


Se [rat = [ee 0,6) d*x. (2.1) 


Since this is a book on field theory, we will refer to £ simply as the Lagrangian. 

The principle of least action states that when a system evolves from one 
given configuration to another between times ¢; and tz, it does so along the 
“path” in configuration space for which S' is an extremum (normally a mini- 
mum). We can write this condition as 


0=6S 


The last term can be turned into a surface integral over the boundary of the 
four-dimensional spacetime region of integration. Since the initial and final 
field configurations are assumed given, 6@ is zero at the temporal beginning 
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and end of this region. If we restrict our consideration to deformations 6¢@ that 
vanish on the spatial boundary of the region as well, then the surface term is 
zero. Factoring out the 6¢ from the first two terms, we note that, since the 
integral must vanish for arbitrary 6¢, the quantity that multiplies 6¢ must 
vanish at all points. Thus we arrive at the Euler-Lagrange equation of motion 


for a field, 
OL OL 
ra) St ee i, 20 

» (wea) ~ Bg a 


If the Lagrangian contains more than one field, there is one such equation for 
each. 


Hamiltonian Field Theory 


The Lagrangian formulation of field theory is particularly suited to relativistic 
dynamics because all expressions are explicitly Lorentz invariant. Nevertheless 
we will use the Hamiltonian formulation throughout the first part of this 
book, since it will make the transition to quantum mechanics easier. Recall 
that for a discrete system one can define a conjugate momentum p = OL/0q 
(where qd = Oq/Ot) for each dynamical variable g. The Hamiltonian is then 
H =)_ pq —L. The generalization to a continuous system is best understood 
by pretending that the spatial points x are discretely spaced. We can define 


ee) ee , ; 
pc) = BiG) ORD) [ £(o). 6) 4 y 


0 


Sa rer L 5 d? 
53(%) ~ (o(y), ly) )d?y 
= n(x)d°z, 
where Ve 
T(x) = 5d(x) (2.4) 


is called the momentum density conjugate to (x). Thus the Hamiltonian can 
be written 
H => p(x)d(x) = L. 
x 
Passing to the continuum, this becomes 


ae / Be [x(x)d(x) — L] = / rH. (2.5) 


We will rederive this expression for the Hamiltonian density 7 near the end 
of this section, using a different method. 
As a simple example, consider the theory of a single field (x), governed 
by the Lagrangian . 
£ = 3g? — 3(V6)? - bmg? 


= $(0,9)? — $m?¢? a 
2 2 ° 
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For now we take ¢ to be a real-valued field. The quantity m will be interpreted 
as a mass in Section 2.3, but for now just think of it as a parameter. From 
this Lagrangian the usual procedure gives the equation of motion 


(= _yi4 nm?) $=0 or (00,+m2)b=0, (2.7) 


which is the well-known Klein-Gordon equation. (In this context it is a classi- 
cal field equation, like Maxwell’s equations—not a quantum-mechanical wave 
equation.) Noting that the canonical momentum density conjugate to ¢(z) is 
a(x) = 6(x), we can also construct the Hamiltonian: 


tS [aon = [ae [an? + $(Vo)? + $m7?]. (2.8) 


We can think of the three terms, respectively, as the energy cost of “moving” 
in time, the energy cost of “shearing” in space, and the energy cost of having 
the field around at all. We will investigate this Hamiltonian much further in 
Sections 2.3 and 2.4. 


Noether’s Theorem 


Next let us discuss the relationship between symmetries and conservation 
laws in classical field theory, summarized in Noether’s theorem. This theorem 
concerns continuous transformations on the fields ¢, which in infinitesimal 
form can be written 


o(x) > $'(x) = o(x) + aAg(z), (2.9) 


where aq is an infinitesimal parameter and A@ is some deformation of the field 
configuration. We call this transformation a symmetry if it leaves the equa- 
tions of motion invariant. This is insured if the action is invariant under (2.9). 
More generally, we can allow the action to change by a surface term, since the 
presence of such a term would not affect our derivation of the Euler-Lagrange 
equations of motion (2.3). The Lagrangian, therefore, must be invariant un- 
der (2.9) up to a 4-divergence: 


LE) SEG) OO ge Oe). (2.10) 


for some J". Let us compare this expectation for AL to the result obtained 
by varying the fields: 


OL OL 
aAl = Py aaae. + Cae 


- nt (sts) volta (5) 


) 0,,(aA¢) 
(2.11) 
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The second term vanishes by the Euler-Lagrange equation (2.3). We set the 
remaining term equal to ad, 7" and find 


— aL 
— O(O,.9) 


(If the symmetry involves more than one field, the first term of this expression 
for j“(x) should be replaced by a sum of such terms, one for each field.) 
This result states that the current j7“(x2) is conserved. For each continuous 
symmetry of £, we have such a conservation law. 

The conservation law can also be expressed by saying that the charge 


Oj (a) = 0; for <9" (x) Ag— J". (2.12) 


Q= / Pp dex (2.13) 
all space 


is a constant in time. Note, however, that the formulation of field theory in 
terms of a local Lagrangian density leads directly to the local form of the 
conservation law, Eq. (2.12). 

The easiest example of such a conservation law arises from a Lagrangian 
with only a kinetic term: £L = $(Ou¢)?. The transformation ¢ — ¢+a, where 
a is a constant, leaves £ unchanged, so we conclude that the current 74 = O“¢ 
is conserved. As a less trivial example, consider the Lagrangian 


£ = (0,0)? — m6, (2.14) 


where ¢ is now a complex-valued field. You can easily show that the equation 
of motion for this Lagrangian is again the Klein-Gordon equation, (2.7). This 
Lagrangian is invariant under the transformation ¢ — e’*@; for an infinitesi- 
mal transformation we have 


add = iad; aAd* = —iad*. (2.15) 


(We treat ¢ and ¢* as independent fields. Alternatively, we could work with 
the real and imaginary parts of ¢.) It is now a simple matter to show that the 
conserved Noether current is 


j! = 1|(0"d") 6 — 0° (0*)]. (2.16) 
(The overall constant has been chosen arbitrarily.) You can check directly that 
the divergence of this current vanishes by using the Klein-Gordon equation. 
Later we will add terms to this Lagrangian that couple ¢ to an electromagnetic 
field. We will then interpret j" as the electromagnetic current density carried 
by the field, and the spatial integral of 7° as its electric charge. 
Noether’s theorem can also be applied to spacetime transformations such 
as translations and rotations. We can describe the infinitesimal translation 


en | eee 
alternatively as a transformation of the field configuration 


p(t) > O(a + a) = O(a) + ad, (2). 
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The Lagrangian is also a scalar, so it must transform in the same way: 
Lode a One = LG Op (ODL). 


Comparing this equation to (2.10), we see that we now have a nonzero J". 
Taking this into account, we can apply the theorem to obtain four separately 
conserved currents: 


OL 
TT, ==> OG — £O%,. (2.17) 
OO.) 
This is precisely the stress-energy tensor, also called the energy-momentum 
tensor, of the field ¢. The conserved charge associated with time translations 


is the Hamiltonian: 
H= ag d°x = [ nebo. (2.18) 


By computing this quantity for the Klein-Gordon field, one can recover the 
result (2.8). The conserved charges associated with spatial translations are 


P* = i= da = - | a0 dx, (2.19) 


and we naturally interpret this as the (physical) momentum carried by the 
field (not to be confused with the canonical momentum). 


2.3 The Klein-Gordon Field as Harmonic Oscillators 


We begin our discussion of quantum field theory with a rather formal treat- 
ment of the simplest type of field: the real Klein-Gordon field. The idea is to 
start with a classical field theory (the theory of a classical scalar field gov- 
erned by the Lagrangian (2.6)) and then “quantize” it, that is, reinterpret the 
dynamical variables as operators that obey canonical commutation relations.! 
We will then “solve” the theory by finding the eigenvalues and eigenstates of 
the Hamiltonian, using the harmonic oscillator as an analogy. 

The classical theory of the real Klein-Gordon field was discussed briefly 
(but sufficiently) in the previous section; the relevant expressions are given in 
Eqs. (2.6), (2.7), and (2.8). To quantize the theory, we follow the same pro- 
cedure as for any other dynamical system: We promote @ and 7 to operators, 
and impose suitable commutation relations. Recall that for a discrete system 
of one or more particles the commutation relations are 


aes Dy | = 2059: 
lai, 95] = [pi p;| = 0. 


'This procedure is sometimes called second quantization, to distinguish the re- 
sulting Klein-Gordon equation (in which ¢ is an operator) from the old one-particle 
Klein-Gordon equation (in which ¢ was a wavefunction). In this book we never adopt 
the latter point of view; we start with a classical equation (in which ¢ is a classical 
field) and quantize it exactly once. 
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For a continuous system the generalization is quite natural; since 7(x) is the 
momentum density, we get a Dirac delta function instead of a Kronecker delta: 


[o(x), m(y)] = 6 (x — y); 
[o(x), o(y)] = [m(x), m(y)] = 0. 


(For now we work in the Schrédinger picture where ¢ and a do not depend 
on time. When we switch to the Heisenberg picture in the next section, these 
“equal time” commutation relations will still hold provided that both opera- 
tors are considered at the same time.) 

The Hamiltonian, being a function of ¢ and 7, also becomes an operator. 
Our next task is to find the spectrum from the Hamiltonian. Since there is 
no obvious way to do this, let us seek guidance by writing the Klein-Gordon 
equation in Fourier space. If we expand the classical Klein-Gordon field as 


= hes e'P™ (p, t) 


(with ¢*(p) = ¢(—p) so that ¢(x) is real), the Klein-Gordon equation (2.7) 
becomes 


(2.20) 


Ee + (|p|? + m?)| o(p,t) = 0. (2:21) 


This is the same as the equation of motion for a simple harmonic oscillator 


with frequency 
Wp = V|pl? + m?. (2.22) 


The simple harmonic oscillator is a system whose spectrum we already 
know how to find. Let us briefly recall how it is done. We write the Hamiltonian 
as 

Hsgyo = 5p° + 5°". 
To find the eigenvalues of Hsyo0, we write ¢ and p in terms of ladder operators: 


1 Ww 
= Tye Se wy T 
= a+a!'); = -—t4/~(a—a'). 2.23 
The canonical commutation relation [¢, p] = 7 is equivalent to 


aga" = (2.24) 


The Hamiltonian can now be rewritten 
Asyo = wala + 5). 


The state |0) such that a|0) = 0 is an eigenstate of H with eigenvalue 5w, 
the zero-point energy. Furthermore, the commutators 


[Hsuo,a'| = wal, |HsHo,a] = —wa 
make it easy to verify that the states 


In) = (a")” [0) 
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are eigenstates of Hsyo with eigenvalues (n + 4)w. These states exhaust the 
spectrum. 

We can find the spectrum of the Klein-Gordon Hamiltonian using the 
same trick, but now each Fourier mode of the field is treated as an independent 
oscillator with its own a and a'. In analogy with (2.23) we write 


o(x) = [Ss iz (ape?™ fe aces), (2.25) 
n(x) = / a (—i) + (ape? 7 alert P), (2.26) 


The inverse expressions for @p and al, in terms of @ and 7 are easy to derive 


but rarely needed. In the calculations below we will find it useful to rearrange 
(2.25) and (2.26) as follows: 


3 
6x) = f 2 (Gada jer (2.27) 


3 x | 
(x) = lee dy F(a —al,)e'P™. (2.28) 


The commutation relation (2.24) becomes 


[ap,ah,] = (2)°5(p—p'), (2.29) 
from which you can verify that the commutator of @ and 7 works out correctly: 


dpd°p' —i [wp 


ees [BBE (eo nat) 


= 16) (x — x’). (2.30) 


(If computations such as this one and the next are unfamiliar to you, please 
work them out carefully; they are quite easy after a little practice, and are 
fundamental to the formalism of the next two chapters.) 

We are now ready to express the Hamiltonian in terms of ladder operators. 
Starting from its expression (2.8) in terms of ¢ and 7, we have 


H= [ox [Boke seas veer | 


Ap — al.) (ap! _ ia) 


—p- p’ sie m? 
. “eee (ap + aly) (apr + at) 


= [ ee abay + $lap-af]). (2.31 


The second term is proportional to 6(0), an infinite c-number. It is simply 
the sum over all modes of the zero-point energies w,/2, so its presence is 
completely expected, if somewhat disturbing. Fortunately, this infinite energy 
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shift cannot be detected experimentally, since experiments measure only en- 
ergy differences from the ground state of H. We will therefore ignore this 
infinite constant term in all of our calculations. It is possible that this en- 
ergy shift of the ground state could create a problem at a deeper level in the 
theory; we will discuss this matter in the Epilogue. 

Using this expression for the Hamiltonian in terms of ap and at, it is easy 
to evaluate the commutators 


LH, al] = wpa; |H, ap] = —wpap. (2.32) 


We can now write down the spectrum of the theory, just as for the harmonic 
oscillator. The state |0) such that ap |0) = 0 for all p is the ground state or 
vacuum, and has E' = 0 after we drop the infinite constant in (2.31). All other 
energy eigenstates can be built by acting on |0) with creation operators. In 
general, the state atal -.-|0) is an eigenstate of H with energy wp +wqt::: 
These states exhaust the spectrum. 

Having found the spectrum of the Hamiltonian, let us try to interpret its 
eigenstates. From (2.19) and a calculation similar to (2.31) we can write down 
the total momentum operator, 


d?p 
| - | és 1(x)V¢(x) = les Paap: (2.33) 
So the operator al, creates momentum p and energy wp = \/ |p|? + m?. Sim- 
ilarly, the state abal, ---|0) has momentum p+q+---. It is quite natural to 


call these excitations particles, since they are discrete entities that have the 
proper relativistic energy-momentum relation. (By a particle we do not mean 
something that must be localized in space; al, creates particles in momentum 
eigenstates.) From now on we will refer to wp as E, (or simply £), since it 
really is the energy of a particle. Note, by the way, that the energy is always 
positive: Ep = +,/|p|? + m?. 

This formalism also allows us to determine the statistics of our particles. 
Consider the two-particle state ata} |0). Since al, and at, commute, this state 
is identical to the state atal 0) in which the two particles are interchanged. 
Moreover, a single mode p can contain arbitrarily many particles (just as a 
simple harmonic oscillator can be excited to arbitrarily high levels). Thus we 
conclude that Klein-Gordon particles obey Bose-Einstein statistics. 

We naturally choose to normalize the vacuum state so that (0/0) = 1. 
The one-particle states |p) « al, 0) will also appear quite often, and it is 
worthwhile to adopt a convention for their normalization. The simplest nor- 
malization (p|q) = (27)°6) (p — q) (which many books use) is not Lorentz 
invariant, as we can demonstrate by considering the effect of a boost in the 
3-direction. Under such a boost we have p, = y(p3 + GE), E’ = y(E + Gps). 
Using the delta function identity 


9(F@) ~ F(00)) = Ale ao). (2.34) 
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we can compute 
dp’: 
63 (py — q) = 62) (yp! — q’) - “2 
(p — q) (p'—q’) ip 
dE, 
(p’ — q')7 is 
= 6 (p! — q/) Z(E + Bp) 


/ 


E 
eee 
(p Ws 


The problem is that volumes are not invariant under boosts; a box whose 
volume is V in its rest frame has volume V/y in a boosted frame, due to 
Lorentz contraction. But from the above calculation, we see that the quantity 
Ed (3) (p — q) is Lorentz invariant. We therefore define 


Ip) = /2E, al, |0), (2.35) 


so that 

(pla) = 2Ep(277)*5“)(p — q). (2.36) 
(The factor of 2 is unnecessary, but is convenient because of the factor of 2 in 
Eq. (2.25).) 


On the Hilbert space of quantum states, a Lorentz transformation A will 
be implemented as some unitary operator U(A). Our normalization condition 
(2.35) then implies that 


U(A) |p) = |Ap). (2.37) 
If we prefer to think of this transformation as acting on the operator al we 
can also write 
EB 
U( Aah U4 (Aaa al (2.38) 


With this normalization we must divide by 2, in other places. For ex- 
ample, the completeness relation for the one-particle states is 


partete = f ays Pp) ee tol, (2.39) 


where the operator on the left is simply the identity within the subspace of 
one-particle states, and zero in the rest of the Hilbert space. Integrals of this 
form will occur quite often; in fact, the integral 


3 4 
Penne = | exp OMe, 240 


is a Lorentz-invariant 3-momentum integral, in the sense that if f(p) is 
Lorentz-invariant, so is [ d°p f(p)/(2Ep). The integration can be thought of 
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p? > 0 branch 


p? <0 branch 


Figure 2.2. The Lorentz-invariant 3-momentum integral is over the upper 
2 


branch of the hyperboloid p? = m?. 
as being over the p? > 0 branch of the hyperboloid p? = m? in 4-momentum 
space (see Fig. 2.2). 

Finally let us consider the interpretation of the state ¢(x) |0). From the 
expansion (2.25) we see that 


(x) [0) = / aa ae P) (2.41) 


is a linear superposition of single-particle states that have well-defined mo- 
mentum. Except for the factor 1/2E), this is the same as the familiar nonrel- 
ativistic expression for the eigenstate of position |x); in fact the extra factor 
is nearly constant for small (nonrelativistic) p. We will therefore put forward 
the same interpretation, and claim that the operator ¢(x), acting on the vac- 
uum, creates a particle at position x. This interpretation is further confirmed 
when we compute 


(olo(x) Ip) = (01 fF es 


,etP x r ae) IE. al ld 
Sag oe hy 


(2.42) 


We can interpret this as the position-space representation of the single-particle 
wavefunction of the state |p), just as in nonrelativistic quantum mechanics 
(x|p) «x e’P™ is the wavefunction of the state |p). 
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2.4 The Klein-Gordon Field in Space-Time 


In the previous section we quantized the Klein-Gordon field in the Schrodinger 
picture, and interpreted the resulting theory in terms of relativistic particles. 
In this section we will switch to the Heisenberg picture, where it will be easier 
to discuss time-dependent quantities and questions of causality. After a few 
preliminaries, we will return to the question of acausal propagation raised in 
Section 2.1. We will also derive an expression for the Klein-Gordon propagator, 
a crucial part of the Feynman rules to be developed in Chapter 4. 

In the Heisenberg picture, we make the operators ¢ and 7 time-dependent 
in the usual way: 


G(x) = (x,t) = eM O(x)eT™, (2.43) 
and similarly for 7(7) = 7(x,t). The Heisenberg equation of motion, 
O 
i—O=|O,80 2.44 
iO =(0.H), (2.44) 


allows us to compute the time dependence of ¢ and 7: 
_O 2 
150.1) = [oGe.t), f dPx’{ $n2(x’,t) + $(Volx'.t))? + $m?o2 Cx’, t)}] 
= [ae (16) (x — x’)a(x’, t)) 


T(x); 
iS a(x, t= frix,t), f aa! {$02(X', 0) ie 50(x', t)(—V? al; m?)o(x’,t) 


= [ee (—16) (x — x’)(—V* + m7) o(x’, t)) 
= —i(—V* + m’)¢(x, t). 
Combining the two results gives 
fake 
at? 
which is just the Klein-Gordon equation. 


We can better understand the time dependence of ¢(x) and 7(x) by writ- 
ing them in terms of creation and annihilation operators. First note that 


o= (V7 —m*)¢, (2.45) 


Hap = Op(H — Ep), 


and hence 
Aas = 05( = Bs) 


for any n. A similar relation (with — replaced by +) holds for at. Thus we 
have derived the identities 


ease." _ peer elt at ett = al cpt (2.46) 


Ap p p ) 
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which we can use on expression (2.25) for ¢(x) to find the desired expression 
for the Heisenberg operator ¢(x), according to (2.43). (We will always use the 
symbols ap and al, to represent the time-independent, Schrodinger-picture. 
ladder operators.) The result is 


d° 1 . , 
(x,t) = lia (ape? a afei?* ) 


; 
PSE 


(2.47) 


It is worth mentioning that we can perform the same manipulations with 
P instead of H to relate ¢(x) to ¢(0). In analogy with (2.46), one can show 


—iP-x wx __ ip-x —iP-x 7 (iP-x _ ,7.—-ip-x 
€ Ape =ayer: e Ape = ape (2.48) 


and therefore 
o(x) = CEE Gee *) 


. (2.49) 
_ a 2 o(Oje* ©. 


where P¥ = (H,P). (The notation here is confusing but standard. Remember 
that P is the momentum operator, whose eigenvalue is the total momentum of 
the system. On the other hand, p is the momentum of a single Fourier mode 
of the field, which we interpret as the momentum of a particle in that mode. 
For a one-particle state of well-defined momentum, p is the eigenvalue of P.) 

Equation (2.47) makes explicit the dual particle and wave interpretations 
of the quantum field ¢(xz). On the one hand, ¢(z) is written as a Hilbert space 
operator, which creates and destroys the particles that are the quanta of field 
excitation. On the other hand, ¢() is written as a linear combination of solu- 
tions (e’?* and e~’?’”) of the Klein-Gordon equation. Both signs of the time 
dependence in the exponential appear: We find both e~”'' and et*?'*, al- 
though p® is always positive. If these were single-particle wavefunctions, they 
would correspond to states of positive and negative energy; let us refer to 
them more generally as positive- and negative-frequency modes. The connec- 
tion between the particle creation operators and the waveforms displayed here 
is always valid for free quantum fields: A positive-frequency solution of the 
field equation has as its coefficient the operator that destroys a particle in 
that single-particle wavefunction. A negative-frequency solution of the field 
equation, being the Hermitian conjugate of a positive-frequency solution, has 
as its coefficient the operator that creates a particle in that positive-energy 
single-particle wavefunction. In this way, the fact that relativistic wave equa- 
tions have both positive- and negative-frequency solutions is reconciled with 
the requirement that a sensible quantum theory contain only positive excita- 
tion energies. 
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Causality 


Now let us return to the question of causality raised at the beginning of this 
chapter. In our present formalism, still working in the Heisenberg picture, the 
amplitude for a particle to propagate from y to x is (0| d(2)¢(y) |0). We will 
call this quantity D(x — y). Each operator ¢ is a sum of a and a! operators, 
but only the term (0| apai, |0) = (27)°6) (p — q) survives in this expression. 
It is easy to check that we are left with 


3 
D(a — y) = (0| d(x) d(y) |0) = fom ial (2.50) 


We have already argued in (2.40) that integrals of this form are Lorentz in- 
variant. Let us now evaluate this integral for some particular values of x — y. 

First consider the case where the difference x — y is purely in the time- 
direction: 2° — y° = t, x —y = 0. (If the interval from y to z is timelike, there 
is always a frame in which this is the case.) Then we have 


ie. fp 2 | 
a 


(27)3 / /p? ae m2 
lf | (2.51) 
a5 q dE / BE? —me™ 
Tv 
ees en imet 


Next consider the case where x —y is purely spatial: c°—y® = 0,x-—y =r. 
The amplitude is then 


d° i oe 
D(e-y)= | ae 


(Qn)? 2B. 
7 on | F p elPr e7pr 
(27)3 J f 2Ep ipr 


The integrand, considered as a complex function of p, has branch cuts on the 
imaginary axis starting at tim (see Fig. 2.3). To evaluate the integral we 
push the contour up to wrap around the upper branch cut. Defining p = —ip, 
we obtain 


ie ee (2.52) 


fu fe 
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_— ve 
; 


———— co“ 
push 
—1im contour 


Figure 2.3. Contour for evaluating propagation amplitude D(a — y) over a 
spacelike interval. 


So again we find that outside the light-cone, the propagation amplitude is 
exponentially vanishing but nonzero. 

To really discuss causality, however, we should ask not whether particles 
can propagate over spacelike intervals, but whether a measurement performed 
at one point can affect a measurement at another point whose separation from 
the first is spacelike. The simplest thing we could try to measure is the field 
o(x), so we should compute the commutator [é(x), o(y)]; if this commutator 
vanishes, one measurement cannot affect the other. In fact, if the commu- 
tator vanishes for (x — y)? < 0, causality is preserved quite generally, since 
commutators involving any function of $(x), including 7(x) = 0¢/0t, would 
also have to vanish. Of course we know from Eq. (2.20) that the commutator 
vanishes for 2° = y°; now let’s do the more general computation: 


[o(z), o(y)] = 


2E 
x | (ape? + aber); (age~ "2 + ae) 


a d°p ss —ip(x—y) _ ptp-(z—y) 
C e ) 


= Dix — y) — Diy- 2). (2:53) 


When (x — y)* < 0, we can perform a Lorentz transformation on the second 
term (since each term is separately Lorentz invariant), taking (x — y) — 
—(x — y), as shown in Fig. 2.4. The two terms are therefore equal and cancel 
to give zero; causality is preserved. Note that if (x — y)* > 0 there is no 
continuous Lorentz transformation that takes (c—y) —> —(a#—y). In this case, 
by Eq. (2.51), the amplitude is (fortunately) nonzero, roughly (e7?”" — e’”) 
for the special case x — y = 0. Thus we conclude that no measurement in the 
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Figure 2.4. When zx — y is spacelike, a continuous Lorentz transformation 
can take (x — y) to —(a — y). 


Klein-Gordon theory can affect another measurement outside the light-cone. 
Causality is maintained in the Klein-Gordon theory just as suggested at 
the end of Section 2.1. To understand this mechanism properly, however, we 
should broaden the context of our discussion to include a complex Klein- 
Gordon field, which has distinct particle and antiparticle excitations. As was 
mentioned in the discussion of Eq. (2.15), we can add a conserved charge to 
the Klein-Gordon theory by considering the field ¢(x2) to be complex- rather 
than real-valued. When the complex scalar field theory is quantized (see Prob- 
lem 2.2), 6(x) will create positively charged particles and destroy negatively 
charged ones, while 41 (x) will perform the opposite operations. Then the com- 
mutator [¢(x), é'(y)] will have nonzero contributions, which must delicately 
cancel outside the light-cone to preserve causality. ‘The two contributions have 
the spacetime interpretation of the two terms in (2.53), but with charges at- 
tached. The first term will represent the propagation of a negatively charged 
particle from y to x. The second term will represent the propagation of a 
positively charged particle from x to y. In order for these two processes to 
be present and give canceling amplitudes, both of these particles must exist, 
and they must have the same mass. In quantum field theory, then, causality 
requires that every particle have a corresponding antiparticle with the same 
mass and opposite quantum numbers (in this case electric charge). For the 
real-valued Klein-Gordon field, the particle is its own antiparticle. 


The Klein-Gordon Propagator 


Let us study the commutator [¢(z),@(y)] a little further. Since it is a 
c-number, we can write (d(x), o(y)] = (0| (d(x), (y)] |0). This can be rewritten 
as a four-dimensional integral as follows, assuming for now that 2° > y°: 


(0) (2), 6@)] 1o) = | a 


af AP e a)... pap ey) 
(27)3 2B, G : ) 
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3 
— a { 1 o-ip-(e-y) 
1 


2Ep p’=E, 
te J oP (2-9) 
= = p’=—Ep 
3 0 
= a"p ap” a! o-ip-(2—y) (2.54) 
2>y? J (27/3 J Ari p? — m? 


In the last step the p® integral is to be performed along the following contour: 


—Ep 


For 2° > y° we can close the contour below, picking up both poles to obtain 
the previous line of (2.54). For 2° < y° we may close the contour above, 
giving zero. Thus the last line of (2.54), together with the prescription for 
going around the poles, is an expression for what we will call 


Dpa(x — y) = A(x? — y°) (0| [6(z), o(y)] |). (2.55) 


To understand this quantity better, let’s do another computation: 


(O° + m*)Dr(x — y) = (8°0(x° — y")) (0| [6(x), 6(y)] |0) 
+ 2(8,,0(a° — y°)) (A (0| [¢(z), o(y)] |0)) 
+ O(a" — y") (0° + m*) (0| [o(z), $(y)] 10) 
= —6(x" — y®) {0| [7(z), $(y)] |0) 
+ 26(x° — y®) (0| [w(x), 6(y)] |0) + 0 
= -164 (2 — y). (2.56) 
This says that Dr(x — y) is a Green’s function of the Klein-Gordon operator. 
Since it vanishes for 2° < y”, it is the retarded Green’s function. 


If we had not already derived expression (2.54), we could find it by Fourier 
transformation. Writing 


Dale-y)= | Seal), (2.57) 


we obtain an algebraic expression for Dr(p): 
(—p* + m*)Dr(p) = i. 
Thus we immediately arrive at the result 
d*p a 


Pate) = | ant ae “— 
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The p?-integral of (2.58) can be evaluated according to four different con- 
tours, of which that used in (2.54) is only one. In Chapter 4 we will find that 
a different pole prescription, 


—Ep 


is extremely useful; it is called the Feynman prescription. A convenient way 
to remember it is to write 


D ey pee: ~ip- (ey) 2.59 
re-)= | oar (2.59) 
since the poles are then at p° = +(Ep-—ie), displaced properly above and below 
the real axis. When x° > y® we can perform the p® integral by closing the 
contour below, obtaining exactly the propagation amplitude D(x — y) (2.50). 
When x” < y® we close the contour above, obtaining the same expression but 
with x and y interchanged. Thus we have 


iy Jf Di@—y) for 2° > y? 
one = 1 Oo forge ay" 


= (2° — y°) (0| (x) P(y) |0) + A(y" — x”) (0| 6(y) o(z) |0) 
= (0| T(x) G(y) |0) . (2.60) 


The last line defines the “time-ordering” symbol 7’, which instructs us to 
place the operators that follow in order with the latest to the left. By applying 
(07+?) to the last line, you can verify directly that Dr is a Green’s function 
of the Klein-Gordon operator. 

Equations (2.59) and (2.60) are, from a practical point of view, the most 
important results of this chapter. The Green’s function Dr(ax — y) is called 
the Feynman propagator for a Klein-Gordon particle, since it is, after all, a 
propagation amplitude. Indeed, the Feynman propagator will turn out to be 
part of the Feynman rules: Dr(x—y) (or Dr(p)) is the expression that we will 
attach to internal lines of Feynman diagrams, representing the propagation of 
virtual particles. 

Nevertheless we are still a long way from being able to do any real calcu- 
lations, since so far we have talked only about the free Klein-Gordon theory, 
where the field equation is linear and there are no interactions. Individual par- 
ticles live in their isolated modes, oblivious to each others’ existence and to 
the existence of any other species of particles. In such a theory there is no hope 
of making any observations, by scattering or any other means. On the other 
hand, the formalism we have developed is extremely important, since the free 
theory forms the basis for doing perturbative calculations in the interacting 
theory. 
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Particle Creation by a Classical Source 


There is one type of interaction, however, that we are already equipped to 
handle. Consider a Klein-Gordon field coupled to an external, classical source 
field 7(x). That is, consider the field equation 


( + m*)o(x) = j(@), (2.61) 


where 7(x) is some fixed, known function of space and time that is nonzero 
only for a finite time interval. If we start in the vacuum state, what will we 
find after j(a) has been turned on and off again? 

The field equation (2.61) follows from the Lagrangian 


L= 5(O.0)” — 9m" o? + j(2)9(2). (2.62) 


But if 7(x) is turned on for only a finite time, it is easiest to solve the problem 
using the field equation directly. Before 7(x) is turned on, ¢(x) has the form 


d° i —ip:x Lp:2x 
bole) = | ops Tage ("oe Pe + ape? *). 


If there were no source, this would be the solution for all time. With a source, 
the solution of the equation of motion can be constructed using the retarded 
Green’s function: 


Oe Oe / dy Daa — y)5(y) 


3 
= do(a) +i f adty [FP ata — 9%) 
(27)? 2E 3 
5K (ep (2-9) Se e'P (*—¥)) Fy), (2.63) 


If we wait until all of 7 is in the past, the theta function equals 1 in the whole 
domain of integration. Then ¢(x) involves only the Fourier transform of j, 


itv) = f aye”), 
evaluated at 4-momenta p such that p? = m?. It is natural to group the 


positive-frequency terms together with ap and the negative-frequency terms 
with al; this yields the expression 


On) = [s ae (ap a eI) er?" + he. . (2.64) 


You can now guess (or compute) the form of the Hamiltonian after 7(x) 
has acted: Just replace ap with (ap + ij(p)/,/2Ep) to obtain 


H= | SE, (al, - <7 0) (ap + Tail): 


p 
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The energy of the system after the source has been turned off is 


dp 1 

(ol #0) = fo, Sar (2.65) 
(27)? 2 

where |0) still denotes the ground state of the free theory. We can interpret 

these results in terms of particles by identifying |7(p)|*/2Ep as the probability 

density for creating a particle in the mode p. Then the total number of particles 


produced is 
[aw- ls *13(p) 2 (2.66) 
3 2B, a(p)|*. 


Only those Fourier components of j(x) that are in resonance with on-mass- 
shell (i.e., p? = m7) Klein-Gordon waves are effective at creating particles. 

We will return to this subject in Problem 4.1. In Chapter 6 we will study 
the analogous problem of photon creation by an accelerated electron (brems- 
strahlung). 


Problems 


2.1 Classical electromagnetism (with no sources) follows from the action 
y= [ets (4 FP”), where Puy = Op Av — OpAy. 


(a) Derive Maxwell’s equations as the Euler-Lagrange equations of this action, treat- 
ing the components A,,(x) as the dynamical variables. Write the equations in 
standard form by identifying E? = —F° and ¢43* B* = —F%, 


(b) Construct the energy-momentum tensor for this theory. Note that the usual 
procedure does not result in a symmetric tensor. To remedy that, we can add to 
THY a term of the form 0, K*"”, where K*#” is antisymmetric in its first two 
indices. Such an object is automatically divergenceless, so 


fie eae) 6 Gage 


is an equally good energy-momentum tensor with the same globally conserved 
energy and momentum. Show that this construction, with 


KreyY oes FHA AY, 


leads to an energy-momentum tensor T that is symmetric and yields the standard 
formulae for the electromagnetic energy and momentum densities: 


E=1(E*+B*); S=EXxB. 


2.2 The complex scalar field. Consider the field theory of a complex-valued scalar 
field obeying the Klein-Gordon equation. The action of this theory is 


s= f as (0,,6* 04d — m?¢*¢). 
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It is easiest to analyze this theory by considering @(x) and ¢*(x), rather than the real 
and imaginary parts of ¢(x), as the basic dynamical variables. 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


2.3 


for (x 


Find the conjugate momenta to ¢(x) and ¢*(a) and the canonical commutation 
relations. Show that the Hamiltonian is 


H= [es (x*x+Vo* -Vb+m7o*¢). 


Compute the Heisenberg equation of motion for ¢(a2) and show that it is indeed 
the Klein-Gordon equation. 


Diagonalize H by introducing creation and annihilation operators. Show that 
the theory contains two sets of particles of mass m. 


Rewrite the conserved charge 
Q= [es = (o"n" — to) 


in terms of creation and annihilation operators, and evaluate the charge of the 
particles of each type. 


Consider the case of two complex Klein-Gordon fields with the same mass. Label 
the fields as ¢a(x), where a = 1,2. Show that there are now four conserved 
charges, one given by the generalization of part (c), and the other three given 
by 


Q' = [as 5 (Galo")ab™ — Ta(o")abbp); 
where o* are the Pauli sigma matrices. Show that these three charges have the 


commutation relations of angular momentum (SU(2)). Generalize these results 
to the case of n identical complex scalar fields.* 


Evaluate the function 
(0| (2) d(y) |0) = D(a -— y) = @p 1 .-ip(e-y) 
: (27)? 2Ep 


— y) spacelike so that (x — y)? = —r?, explicitly in terms of Bessel functions. 


*With some additional work you can show that there are actually six conserved 


charges in the case of two complex fields, and n(2n — 1) in the case of n fields, corre- 
sponding to the generators of the rotation group in four and 2n dimensions, respec- 
tively. The extra symmetries often do not survive when nonlinear interactions of the 
fields are included. 


Chapter 3 


The Dirac Field 


Having exhaustively treated the simplest relativistic field equation, we now 
move on to the second simplest, the Dirac equation. You may already be 
familiar with the Dirac equation in its original incarnation, that is, as a single- 
particle quantum-mechanical wave equation.* In this chapter our viewpoint 
will be quite different. First we will rederive the Dirac equation as a classical 
relativistic field equation, with special emphasis on its relativistic invariance. 
Then, in Section 3.5, we will quantize the Dirac field in a manner similar to 
that used for the Klein-Gordon field. 


3.1 Lorentz Invariance in Wave Equations 


First we must address a question that we swept over in Chapter 2: What do 
we mean when we say that an equation is “relativistically invariant”? A rea- 
sonable definition is the following: If @ is a field or collection of fields and D 
is some differential operator, then the statement “Dé = 0 is relativistically 
invariant” means that if (2) satisfies this equation, and we perform a rota- 
tion or boost to a different frame of reference, then the transformed field, in 
the new frame of reference, satisfies the same equation. Equivalently, we can 
imagine physically rotating or boosting all particles or fields by a common 
angle or velocity; again, the equation D@ = 0 should be true after the trans- 
formation. We will adopt this “active” point of view toward transformations 
in the following analysis. 

The Lagrangian formulation of field theory makes it especially easy to 
discuss Lorentz invariance. An equation of motion is automatically Lorentz 
invariant by the above definition if it follows from a Lagrangian that is a 
Lorentz scalar. This is an immediate consequence of the principle of least 
action: If boosts leave the Lagrangian unchanged, the boost of an extremum 
in the action will be another extremum. 


*This subject is covered, for example, in Schiff (1968), Chapter 13; Baym (1969), 
Chapter 23; Sakurai (1967), Chapter 3. Although the present chapter is self-contained, 
we recommend that you also study the single-particle Dirac equation at some point. 
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As an example, consider the Klein-Gordon theory. We can write an arbi- 
trary Lorentz transformation as 


i hee Ng (3.1) 


for some 4 x 4 matrix A. What happens to the Klein-Gordon field ¢(x) under 
this transformation? Think of the field ¢ as measuring the local value of some 
quantity that is distributed through space. If there is an accumulation of this 
quantity at x = Xo, d(x) will have a maximum at xo. If we now transform the 
original distribution by a boost, the new distribution will have a maximum at 


x = Azg. This is illustrated in Fig. 3.1(a). The corresponding transformation 
of the field is 


o(x) > $'(2) = o(A*2), (3.2) 
That is, the transformed field, evaluated at the boosted point, gives the same 
value as the original field evaluated at the point before boosting. 
We should check that this transformation leaves the form of the Klein- 
Gordon Lagrangian unchanged. According to (3.2), the mass term $m?¢?(z) 
is simply shifted to the point (Ax). The transformation of 0,,¢(x) is 


8,0(x) > 8,,(6(At2)) = (A)4,(8,4)(A72). (3.3) 


Since the metric tensor g#” is Lorentz invariant, the matrices A7! obey the 
identity 
(AP, (A), gt” = 9°? (3.4) 


Using this relation, we can compute the transformation law of the kinetic term 
of the Klein-Gordon Lagrangian: 


(0,,6(z))° — g” (0,.6'(x)) (A¢'(2)) 
= gh" [(A*)*0p9] [(A*) 7004] (A*2) 
= 9°? (And) (Iog) (A *2) 
= (O,0)°(A“2). 
Thus, the whole Lagrangian is simply transformed as a scalar: 
L(x) > L(A“ 2). | (3.5) 


The action S, formed by integrating £ over spacetime, is Lorentz invariant. 
A similar calculation shows that the equation of motion is invariant: 


(O° + m*)g' (x) = [(A*)*,O,(A*)7# G4 + m7] O(A* 2) 
= (9° OO, + m*)o(A*z) 
== (). 
The transformation law (3.2) used for ¢ is the simplest possible transfor- 
mation law for a field. It is the only possibility for a field that has just one 


component. But we know examples of multiple-component fields that trans- 
form in more complicated ways. The most familiar case is that of a vector field, 
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(a) scalar field (b) vector field 


Figure 3.1. When a rotation is performed on a vector field, it affects the 
orientation of the vector as well as the location of the region containing the 
configuration. 


such as the 4-current density 74() or the vector potential A’ (a). In this case, 
the quantity that is distributed in spacetime also carries an orientation, which 
must be rotated or boosted. As shown in Fig. 3.1(b), the orientation must be 
rotated forward as the point of evaluation of the field is changed: 


under 3-dimensional rotations, Vi(xz) > RYVI(R 2); 


under Lorentz transformations, V4 (2) — AXV’(A'o). 


Tensors of arbitrary rank can be built out of vectors by adding more indices, 
with correspondingly more factors of A in the transformation law. Using such 
vector and tensor fields we can write a variety of Lorentz-invariant equations, 
for example, Maxwell’s equations, 


OF ,=0 or 0°A,-—0,0"A, =), (3.6) 
which follow from the Lagrangian 
Duiseieic= —F(Fuv)? = —4(0,A, — WA,)?. (3.7) 


In general, any equation in which each term has the same set of uncontracted 
Lorentz indices will naturally be invariant under Lorentz transformations. 
This method of tensor notation yields a large class of Lorentz-invariant 
equations, but it turns out that there are still more. How do we find them? 
We could try to systematically find all possible transformation laws for a field. 
Then it would not be hard to write invariant Lagrangians. For simplicity, we 
will restrict our attention to linear transformations, so that, if ®, is an n 
component multiplet, the Lorentz transformation law is given by an n x n 
matrix M(A): 
®, (x) — ab(A)®,(A' 2). (3.8) 
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It can be shown that the most general nonlinear transformation laws can be 
built from these linear transformations, so there is no advantage in considering 
transformations more general than (3.8). In the following discussion, we will 
suppress the change in the field argument and write the transformation (3.8) 
in the form 


© — M(A)o. (3.9) 


What are the possible allowed forms for the matrices M(A)? The basic 
restriction on M(A) is found by imagining two successive transformations, A 
and A’. The net result must be a new Lorentz transformation A”; that is, 
the Lorentz transformations form a group. This gives a consistency condition 
that must be satisfied by the matrices M(A): Under the sequence of two 
transformations, 


® — M(A')M(A)® = M(A")®, (3.10) 


for A” = A‘A. Thus the correspondence between the matrices M and the 
transformations A must be preserved under multiplication. In mathematical 
language, we say that the matrices MM must form an n-dimensional represen- 
tation of the Lorentz group. So our question now is rephrased in mathemati- 
cal language: What are the (finite-dimensional) matrix representations of the 
Lorentz group? 

Before answering this question for the Lorentz group, let us consider a sim- 
pler group, the rotation group in three dimensions. This group has representa- 
tions of every dimensionality n, familiar in quantum mechanics as the matrices 
that rotate the n-component wavefunctions of particles of different spins. The 
dimensionality is related to the spin quantum number s by n = 2s+ 1. The 
most important nontrivial representation is the two-dimensional representa- 
tion, corresponding to spin 1/2. The matrices of this representation are the 
2x 2 unitary matrices with determinant 1, which can be expressed as 


U =e io /2 (3.11) 


where 9’ are three arbitrary parameters and o* are the Pauli sigma matrices. 
For any continuous group, the transformations that lie infinitesimally close 
to the identity define a vector space, called the Lie algebra of the group. 
The basis vectors for this vector space are called the generators of the Lie 
algebra, or of the group. For the rotation group, the generators are the angular 
momentum operators J’, which satisfy the commutation relations 


| ea (3.12) 
The finite rotation operations are formed by exponentiating these operators: 
In quantum mechanics, the operator 

R = exp|-i6" J"] (3.13) 


gives the rotation by an angle |@| about the axis 6. The commutation rela- 
tions of the operators J* determine the multiplication laws of these rotation 
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operators. Thus, a set of matrices satisfying the commutation relations (3.12) 
produces, through exponentiation as in (3.13), a representation of the rotation 
group. In the example given in the previous paragraph, the representation of 
the angular momentum operators 


A ee (3.14) 
Z 
produces the representation of the rotation group given in Eq. (3.11). It is 
generally true that one can find matrix representations of a continuous group 
by finding matrix representations of the generators of the group (which must 
satisfy the proper commutation relations), then exponentiating these infinites- 
imal transformations. 

For our present problem, we need to know the commutation relations 
of the generators of the group of Lorentz transformations. For the rotation 
group, one can work out the commutation relations by writing the generators 
as differential operators; from the expression 


J=xxk p=]=x x (-1V), (3.15) 


the angular momentum commutation relations (3.12) follow straightforwardly. 
The use of the cross product in (3.15) is special to the case of three dimensions. 
However, we can also write the operators as an antisymmetric tensor, 


J) = ~i(a'V) — 2 V’'), 


so that J? = J'* and so on. The generalization to four-dimensional Lorentz 
transformations is now quite natural: 


Je = i(ehaY” — 2” OH). (3.16) 


We will soon see that these six operators generate the three boosts and three 
rotations of the Lorentz group. 

To determine the commutation rules of the Lorentz algebra, we can now 
simply compute the commutators of the differential operators (3.16). The 
result is 


[HY , JO] = i(ghe JH — ghP Jve — gre yu + gto ve), (3.17) 


Any matrices that are to represent this algebra must obey these same com- 
mutation rules. 

Just to see that we have this right, let us look at one particular represen- 
tation (which we will simply pull out of a hat). Consider the 4 x 4 matrices 


CI ag = 40 Bo G0" 80 w): (3.18) 


(Here yu and v label which of the six matrices we want, while a and @ la- 
bel components of the matrices.) You can easily verify that these matrices 
satisfy the commutation relations (3.17). In fact, they are nothing but the 
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matrices that act on ordinary Lorentz 4-vectors. To see this, parametrize an 
infinitesimal transformation as follows: 


a VU\& 
VO = (6% - 5 env (T™ )°a)V", (3.19) 


where V is a 4-vector and w,,, an antisymmetric tensor, gives the infinites- 
imal angles. For example, consider the case wy2 = —w2; = 9, with all other 
components of w equal to zero. Then Eq. (3.19) becomes 


100 0 
0 1-6 0 

Ve a eal (3.20) 
0001 


which is just an infinitesimal rotation in the ry-plane. You can also verify 
that setting wo; = —wi9 = @ gives 


1 6B 0 0 
V- ; : ; V, (3.21) 
0 0 0 1 


an infinitesimal boost in the x-direction. The other components of w generate 
the remaining boosts and rotations in a similar manner. 


3.2 The Dirac Equation 


Now that we have seen one finite-dimensional representation of the Lorentz 
group, the logical next step would be to develop the formalism for finding 
all other representations. Although this is not very difficult to do (see Prob- 
lem 3.1), it is hardly necessary for our purposes, since we are mainly interested 
in the representation(s) corresponding to spin 1/2. 

We can find such a representation using a trick due to Dirac: Suppose 
that we had a set of four n x n matrices 7“ satisfying the anticommutation 
relations 


ee pa ee Sa Xe (Dirac algebra). (3.22) 


Then we could immediately write down an n-dimensional representation of 
the Lorentz algebra. Here it is: 


4 
4 


By repeated use of (3.22), it is easy to verify that these matrices satisfy the 
commutation relations (3.17). 

This computation goes through in any dimensionality, with Lorentz or 
Euclidean metric. In particular, it should work in three-dimensional Euclidean 


oe te (3.23) 
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space, and in fact we can simply write 
yi = iol (Pauli sigma matrices), 
so that {+ 7 } = —26", 


The factor of i in the first line and the minus sign in the second line are purely 
conventional. The matrices representing the Lorentz algebra are then 


SM a tert”, (3.24) 


which we recognize as the two-dimensional representation of the rotation 
group. 

Now let us find Dirac matrices y" for four-dimensional Minkowski space. 
It turns out that these matrices must be at least 4 x 4. (There is no fourth 
2 x 2 matrix, for example, that anticommutes with the three Pauli sigma 
matrices.) Further, all 4 x 4 representations of the Dirac algebra are unitarily 
equivalent.’ We thus need only write one explicit realization of the Dirac 
algebra. One representation, in 2 x 2 block form, is 


O 0 1 ; i 0 om 


This representation is called the Weyl or chiral representation. We will find 
it an especially convenient choice, and we will use it exclusively throughout 
this book. (Be careful, however, since many field theory textbooks choose a 
different representation, in which 7? is diagonal. Furthermore, books that use 
chiral representations often make a different choice of sign conventions.) 

In our representation, the boost and rotation generators are 


6 tro it fo O- 


and 
x Gas 1. k 1. 

iar Wee 5c v a = ere (3.27) 
A four-component field y that transforms under boosts and rotations accord- 
ing to (3.26) and (3.27) is called a Dirac spinor. Note that the rotation gen- 
erator S$” is just the three-dimensional spinor transformation matrix (3.24) 
replicated twice. The boost generators S® are not Hermitian, and thus our 
implementation of boosts is not unitary (this was also true of the vector rep- 
resentation (3.18)). In fact the Lorentz group, being “noncompact”, has no 
faithful, finite-dimensional representations that are unitary. But that does not 
matter to us, since w is not a wavefunction; it is a classical field. 


'This statement and the preceding one follow from the general theory of the 
representations of the Lorentz group derived in Problem 3.1. 
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Now that we have the transformation law for w, we should look for an 
appropriate field equation. One possibility is simply the Klein-Gordon equa- 
tion: 


(0° +m?) = 0. (3.28) 


This works because the spinor transformation matrices (3.26) and (3.27) op- 
erate only in the “internal” space; they go right through the differential oper- 
ator. But it is possible to write a stronger, first-order equation, which implies 
(3.28) but contains additional information. To do this we need to know one 
more property of the y matrices. With a short computation you can verify 
that 


tS] = (TY, 
or equivalently, 
(1+ fidpeS*”) (1 ~ frpe SP?) = (1 — Supe TO 
This equation is just the infinitesimal form of 
gs ew asa (3.29) 
where 


a 4 | 
Ai = exp (— 54S" ) (3.30) 


is the spinor representation of the Lorentz transformation A (compare (3.19)). 
Equation (3.29) says that the y matrices are invariant under simultaneous 
rotations of their vector and spinor indices (just like the o’ under spatial 
rotations). In other words, we can “take the vector index yz on yy“ seriously,” 
and dot y into O, to form a Lorentz-invariant differential operator. 

We are now ready to write down the Dirac equation. Here it is: 


(iy#0, — m)v(x) = 0. (3.31) 


To show that it is Lorentz invariant, write down the Lorentz-transformed 
version of the left-hand side and calculate: 


jiy"O, — m| a(x) = [iy*(A7*)”%,8, — m| Aab(AW tr) 


= A Ai [iy"*(A7!)4,.8, ie 1y(Aa) 
= As [tAry"As(A71)",0, — m] (Az) 
= A; [iA"G77(A7*)",0 er (A-*2) 


=A ley” Oy — baci L) 
= (). 
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To see that the Dirac equation implies the Klein-Gordon equation, act on the 
left with (—7y"0,, — m): 


0 = (—i7"0, — m)(i7"O, — m)v 
= (yy OnO, + m*)a 
= (3{9", 7" 0,0, + m*)pb 
= (07 + m’*)y. 

To write down a Lagrangian for the Dirac theory, we must figure out how 
to multiply two Dirac spinors to form a Lorentz scalar. The obvious guess, 
w'w, does not work. Under a Lorentz boost this becomes pt Ah A LY; if the 
boost matrix were unitary, we would have Ai = Av and everything would be 


fine. But Ai is not unitary, because the generators (3.26) are not Hermitian. 
The solution is to define 

py = yly?, (3.32) 
Under an infinitesimal Lorentz transformation parametrized by w,,, we have 
wy yr(l + Sw (SHYT). The sum over yp and v has six distinct nonzero 
terms. In the rotation terms, where yz and vy are both nonzero, (S#”)' = S#” 
and S#” commutes with 7°. In the boost terms, where p or v is 0, (S#”)' = 
—(S#”) but S#” anticommutes with y°. Passing the 7° to the left therefore 
removes the dagger from S$”, yielding the transformation law 


p> At, (3.33) 
and therefore the quantity wy is a Lorentz scalar. Similarly you can show 
(with the aid of (3.29)) that wy"w is a Lorentz vector. 

The correct, Lorentz-invariant Dirac Lagrangian is therefore 


Lipexe = w(iy"dy, = m)w. (3.34) 


The Euler-Lagrange equation for w (or 7!) immediately yields the Dirac equa- 
tion in the form (3.31); the Euler-Lagrange equation for w gives the same 
equation, in Hermitian-conjugate form: 


~i0,,y" — my = 0. (3.35) 


Weyl] Spinors 


From the block-diagonal form of the generators (3.26) and (3.27), it is apparent 
that the Dirac representation of the Lorentz group is reducible.* We can form 
two 2-dimensional representations by considering each block separately, and 


writing r 
_ 7 
y= ba (3.36) 


If we had used a different representation of the gamma matrices, the reducibility 
would not be manifest; this is essentially the reason for using the chiral representation. 
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The two-component objects wz and wr are called left-handed and right- 
handed Weyl spinors. You can easily verify that their transformation laws, 
under infinitesimal rotations 8 and boosts GB, are 


Wie O ee SO UE 
VR (l= 20s S05 UR: 


These transformation laws are connected by complex conjugation; using the 
identity 


(3.37) 


NmjQ wld 


o*a* = —a0", (3.38) 
it is not hard to show that the quantity o*wW% transforms like a right-handed 
spinor. 

In terms of wr and wr, the Dirac equation is 


v"8.- m= (sag tig “PEE ) (Bel =0 a0 


The two Lorentz group representations wr, and wR are mixed by the mass 
term in the Dirac equation. But if we set m = 0, the equations for w,; and Wr 
decouple: 

i(09 —-o - V)or = 0; 

(09 +a -V)vr = 0. 


These are called the Weyl equations; they are especially important when treat- 
ing neutrinos and the theory of weak interactions. 
It is possible to clean up this notation slightly. Define 


o” = (1,a), a’ = (1,-o), (3.41) 


Ht = & a | (3.42) 


(The bar on @ has absolutely nothing to do with the bar on y.) Then the 
Dirac equation can be written 


e “8 oad ie, =i (3.43) 


and the Weyl equations become 


is- Op =0; ia -OvR = 0. (3.44) 


(3.40) 


so that 
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3.3 Free-Particle Solutions of the Dirac Equation 


To get some feel for the physics of the Dirac equation, let us now discuss its 
plane-wave solutions. Since a Dirac field ~ obeys the Klein-Gordon equation, 
we know immediately that it can be written as a linear combination of plane 
waves: 


w(x) = u(p)e?, where p* = m?”. (3.45) 


For the moment we will concentrate on solutions with positive frequency, that 
is, p? > 0. The column vector u(p) must obey an additional constraint, found 
by plugging (3.45) into the Dirac equation: 


("Py — m)u(p) = 0. (3.46) 


It is easiest to analyze this equation in the rest frame, where p = po = (m,0); 
the solution for general p can then be found by boosting with A L. In the rest 


frame, Eq. (3.46) becomes 


(my? —m)u(po) =m (~}_} ) ulpo) =o, 


and the solutions are 


u(po) = vm(®), (3.47) 


for any numerical two-component spinor €. We conventionally normalize € so 
that €'€ = 1; the factor \/m has been inserted for future convenience. We can 
interpret the spinor € by looking at the rotation generator (3.27): € transforms 
under rotations as an ordinary two-component spinor of the rotation group, 
and therefore determines the spin orientation of the Dirac solution in the 
usual way. For example, when € = ‘Gey the particle has spin up along the 
3-direction. 

Notice that after applying the Dirac equation, we are free to choose only 
two of the four components of u(p). This is just what we want, since a spin-1/2 
particle has only two physical states—spin up and spin down. (Of course we 
are being a bit premature in talking about particles and spin. We will prove 
that the spin angular momentum of a Dirac particle is h/2 when we quantize 
the Dirac theory in Section 3.5; for now, just notice that there are two possible 
solutions u(p) for any momentum p.) 

Now that we have the general form of u(p) in the rest frame, we can obtain 
u(p) in any other frame by boosting. Consider a boost along the 3-direction. 
First we should remind ourselves of what the boost does to the 4-momentum 
vector. In infinitesimal form, 


(rm) =P +(9 0)] (0) 
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where 77) is some infinitesimal parameter. For finite 7 we must write 


(re) =e (0 0) (0) 
= cosy é - + sinhiy (7 41 (7) (3.48) 
‘Co 


The parameter 77 is called the rapidity. It is the quantity that is additive under 
successive boosts. 


Now apply the same boost to u(p). According to Eqs. (3.26) and (3.30), 


u(p) = exp -4n ae %3 J vin(é ; 
-fnsan(§ 2)-aaan( %)] a 


7 en/? (ioe o *) 4 en/2 (Liter ) 0 £ 
7 ( 0 en/2 (ito* a) vin(¢) 


In IN 
Na 


7) 
VET (Hg) + VE (HE) ¢ 3.49) 
[VE+ (HE) + JEP (RE)I é | 
The last line can be simplified to give 
u(p) = ( yee (3.50) 


where it is understood that in taking the square root of a matrix, we take 
the positive root of each eigenvalue. This expression for u(p) is not only more 
compact, but is also valid for an arbitrary direction of p. When working with 
expressions of this form, it is often useful to know the identity 


(p-o)(p-G) = p* =m*. (3.51) 

You can then verify directly that (3.50) is a solution of the Dirac equation in 
the form of (3.43). 

In practice it is often convenient to work with specific spinors €. A useful 


choice here would be eigenstates of 73. For example, if € = (5) (spin up along 
the 3-axis), we get 


= (EZR) V(r 
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while for € = () (spin down along the 3-axis) we have 


FB) axe 
u(p) = --> 7 ee ae 3.53 
(P) ( i p? (7) large boost ( ) 
In the limit 7 — oo the states degenerate into the two-component spinors of 
a, massless particle. (We now see the reason for the factor of ,/m in (3.47): It 
keeps the spinor expressions finite in the massless limit.) 

The solutions (3.52) and (3.53) are eigenstates of the helicity operator, 


i 1. fo’ 0 
A particle with h = +1/2 is called right-handed, while one with h = —1/2 is 
called left-handed. The helicity of a massive particle depends on the frame of 
reference, since one can always boost to a frame in which its momentum is 
in the opposite direction (but its spin is unchanged). For a massless particle, 
which travels at the speed of light, one cannot perform such a boost. 

The extremely simple form of u(p) for a massless particle in a helicity 
eigenstate makes the behavior of such a particle easy to understand. In Chap- 
ter 1, it enabled us to guess the form of the ete~ — pty” cross section in the 
massless limit. In subsequent chapters we will often do a mindless calculation 
first, then look at helicity eigenstates in the high-energy limit to understand 
what we have done. | 

Incidentally, we are now ready to understand the origin of the notation 
wr and wr for Weyl spinors. The solutions of the Weyl equations are states of 
definite helicity, corresponding to left- and right-handed particles, respectively. 
The Lorentz invariance of helicity (for a massless particle) is manifest in the 
notation of Weyl spinors, since w, and wp live in different representations of 
the Lorentz group. 

It is convenient to write the normalization condition for u(p) in a Lorentz- 
invariant way. We saw above that w'w is not Lorentz invariant. Similarly, 


ulu = (ElV/p-o, él /p-a) - yas 


VPrOt (3.55) 
= 2Epé"E. 
To make a Lorentz scalar we define 
u(p) = u"(p)y. (3.56) 
Then by an almost identical calculation, 
tu = 2mE'E. (3.57) 


This will be our normalization condition, once we also require that the two- 
component spinor € be normalized as usual: €'€ = 1. It is also conventional to 
choose basis spinors €! and €? (such as &) and Gy) that are orthogonal. For 
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a massless particle Eq. (3.57) is trivial, so we must write the normalization 
condition in the form of (3.55). 

Let us summarize our discussion so far. The general solution of the Dirac 
equation can be written as a linear combination of plane waves. The positive- 
frequency waves are of the form 


w(x) = u(pye?*, ee a p’ > 0. (3.58) 
There are two linearly independent solutions for u(p), 
A ee uk 75 (3.59) 
which we normalize according to 
u' (p)us(p) = 2mé"* or u"' (p)us(p) = 2Ep6"S. (3.60) 
In exactly the same way, we can find the negative-frequency solutions: 
(x) = v(pyet?®, po =m’, p° > 0. (3.61) 


(Note that we have chosen to put the + sign into the exponential, rather than 
having p® < 0.) There are two linearly independent solutions for v(p), 


fee 

vp) = ( ae . it) Oe (3.62) 
VP: oF) 

where 7° is another basis of two-component spinors. These solutions are nor- 

malized according to 


v" (p)v*(p) = —2mé"* or uv"! (p)u8(p) = +2Ep6"®. (3.63) 
The w’s and v’s are also orthogonal to each other: 
u"(p)v°(p) = v" (p)u*(p) = 0. (3.64) 
Be careful, since u"'(p)v°(p) 4 0 and v"'(p)us(p) 4 0. However, note that 
u"'(p)u'(—p) = v"!(—p)u*(p) = 0, (3.65) 


where we have changed the sign of the 3-momentum in one factor of each 
spinor product. 


Spin Sums 


In evaluating Feynman diagrams, we will often wish to sum over the polar- 
ization states of a fermion. We can derive the relevant completeness relations 
with a simple calculation: 


Ss” u*(p)u*(p) = S~ a eal (€°' Vp a, ET /p- a) 


_ aes aly a 
Vp o/p-o /p-av/p-o 
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_f{ m_ p-o 
Np oe m i° 


In the second line we have used 


Thus we arrive at the desired formula, 
Su (p)i*(p) = yp +m. (3.66) 


Similarly, 
S| v°(p)0*(p) = y-p—m. (3.67) 


Ss 


The combination y-p occurs so often that Feynman introduced the notation 
~P=~y"p,. We will use this notation frequently from now on. 


3.4 Dirac Matrices and Dirac Field Bilinears 


We saw in Section 3.2 that the quantity ww is a Lorentz scalar. It is also 
easy to show that ay" is a 4-vector—we used this fact in writing down the 
Dirac Lagrangian (3.34). Now let us ask a more general question: Consider the 
expression JI'w, where I is any 4 x 4 constant matrix. Can we decompose this 
expression into terms that have definite transformation properties under the 
Lorentz group? The answer is yes, if we write I in terms of the following basis 
of sixteen 4 x 4 matrices, defined as antisymmetric combinations of 7y-matrices: 


1 1 of these 
ale 4 of these 
ny — (v4.7 = mle ay] = —ioh” 6 of these 
nyHue — alt ayy Pl 4 of these 
myHUPT — m|LaY Pay] 1 of these 

16 __— total 


The Lorentz-transformation properties of these matrices are easy to deter- 
mine. For example, 


By — (BAY) Fly.) (Aa) 
= 5P(Ag Ag AY Ag — Nyy’ AL AY Ag) 
= AMA’ gy. 


Each set of matrices transforms as an antisymmetric tensor of successively 
higher rank. 
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The last two sets of matrices can be simplified by introducing an addi- 
tional gamma matrix, 


. a VY po 
PSP PY = Ger Ww ere- (3.68) 


Then yHYP7 = —ieh¥PFy® and yHYP = +ieh¥P7y ~°. The matrix y° has the 
following properties, all of which can be verified using (3.68) and the anti- 
commutation relations (3.22): 


Sa (3.69) 
(y)* = 1; (3.70) 
{7°, 7"} = 0. (3.71) 


This last property implies that [y°, S“”] = 0. Thus the Dirac representation 
must be reducible, since eigenvectors of y°? whose eigenvalues are different 
transform without mixing (this criterion for reducibility is known as Schur’s 


lemma). In our basis, 
5 (-l1 0 


in block-diagonal form. So a Dirac spinor with only left- (right-) handed com- 
ponents is an eigenstate of y° with eigenvalue —1 (+1), and indeed these 
spinors do transform without mixing, as we saw explicitly in Section 3.2. 

Let us now rewrite our table of 4x4 matrices, and introduce some standard 
terminology: 


1 scalar 1 

“yh vector 4 

on = 5 ae cone | tensor 6 
ryPry? pseudo-vector 4 

y° pseudo-scalar 1 

16 


The terms pseudo-vector and pseudo-scalar arise from the fact that these 
quantities transform as a vector and scalar, respectively, under continuous 
Lorentz transformations, but with an additional sign change under parity 
transformations (as we will discuss in Section 3.6). 

From the vector and pseudo-vector matrices we can form two currents out 
of Dirac field bilinears: 


(a) =V0(z)y"v(@); (a) = Va)" VP Y(e). (3.73) 


Let us compute the divergences of these currents, assuming that wy satisfies 
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the Dirac equation: 
Ong" = (Oub)y'o + oy Ou 
= (imap) + (-imy) (3.74) 
=), 


Thus j" is always conserved if q(x) satisfies the Dirac equation. When we 
couple the Dirac field to the electromagnetic field, 7" will become the electric 
current density. Similarly, one can compute 


0, j¢? = 2impyv. (3.75) 
If m = 0, this current (often called the azial vector current) is also conserved. 
It is then useful to form the linear combinations 


p= o()u, gaye (Z2Yw. (3.76) 


When m = 0, these are the electric current densities of left-handed and right- 
handed particles, respectively, and are separately conserved. 

The two currents j“(x) and j“°(z) are the Noether currents corresponding 
to the two transformations 


w(z) > elW(xz) and (x) + eV A(z). 


The first of these is a symmetry of the Dirac Lagrangian (3.34). The second, 
called a chiral transformation, is a symmetry of the derivative term in £ but 
not the mass term; thus, Noether’s theorem confirms that the axial vector 
current is conserved only if m = 0. 

Products of Dirac bilinears obey interchange relations, known as Fierz 
identities. We will discuss only the simplest of these, which will be needed 
several times later in the book. This simplest identity is most easily written 
in terms of the two-component Weyl spinors introduced in Eq. (3.36). 

The core of the relation is the identity for the 2 x 2 matrices o” defined 
in Eq. (3.41): 


(O" ap (Op) 6 = 2€ay€p6- (3.77) 


(Here a, G, etc. are spinor indices, and € is the antisymmetric symbol.) One 
can understand this relation by noting that the indices a, y transform in the 
Lorentz representation of w,, while G, 6 transform in the separate representa- 
tion of wr, and the whole quantity must be a Lorentz invariant. Alternatively, 
one can just verify the 16 components of (3.77) explicitly. 
By sandwiching identity (3.77) between the right-handed portions (i.e., 
lower half) of Dirac spinors uj, ug, U3, ua, we find the identity 
(Uiro"UeR)(UsROpU4R) = 2€ayt1 RoU3RyEBb6U2RBUARS (3.78) 
= —(UR0"U4R) (U3RO,,U2R).- 
This nontrivial relation says that the product of bilinears in (3.78) is anti- 
symmetric under the interchange of the labels 2 and 4, and also under the 
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interchange of 1 and 3. Identity (3.77) also holds for a”, and so we also find 
(Wire UL) (UsropU4L) = —(t1Lo"Uar )(U3Lo pues). (3.79) 


It is sometimes useful to combine the Fierz identity (3.78) with the iden- 
tity linking o” and oa": 


€a3(0") py = (a ape py: (3.80) 


This relation is also straightforward to verify explicitly. By the use of (3.80), 
(3.79), and the relation 
oNo, =A, (3.81) 


we can, for example, simplify horrible products of bilinears such as 

(1p o"o" Fuser) (ti3rF,0rT\UaL) = 2a yUiLat3.y€gs(o"F* usr) g(ovTuUar)s 
= QeayUiLalisiy€a6u2Lg(O°O" OrF UAL )és 
= 2-(4)* : eqytirat3Ly€a6U2LBUaLes 
= 16(t1 1,0" u2er)(U3Lo Ua). (3.82) 


There are also Fierz rearrangement identities for 4-component Dirac 
spinors and 4 x 4 Dirac matrices. To derive these, however, it is useful to 
take a more systematic approach. Problem 3.6 presents a general method and 
gives some examples of its application. 


3.5 Quantization of the Dirac Field 


We are now ready to construct the quantum theory of the free Dirac field. 
From the Lagrangian 


L= Bid — my = Di"d, — mjd, (3.83) 


we see that the canonical momentum conjugate to w is iw!, and thus the 
Hamiltonian is 


H= [@oi(-iy -Vim)p= [ae yp [-iyey Vimy |b. (3.84) 
If we define a = y°7, 3 = y°, you may recognize the quantity in brackets as 


the Dirac Hamiltonian of one-particle quantum mechanics: 


hp = —-ia-Vt+tmé. (3.85) 


How Not to Quantize the Dirac Field: 
A Lesson in Spin and Statistics 


To quantize the Dirac field in analogy with the Klein-Gordon field we would 
impose the canonical commutation relations 


a(x), i (y)] = 6° (x — y)bas, (equal times) (3.86) 
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where a and b denote the spinor components of w. ‘This already looks peculiar: 
If w(x) were real-valued, the left-hand side would be antisymmetric under 
x « y, while the right-hand side is symmetric. But w~ is complex, so we 
do not have a contradiction yet. In fact, we will soon find that much worse 
problems arise when we impose commutation relations on the Dirac field. But 
it is instructive to see how far we can get, in order to better understand the 
relation between spin and statistics. So let us press on; just remember that 
the next few pages will eventually turn out to be a blind alley. 

Our first task is to find a representation of the commutation relations in 
terms of creation and annihilation operators that diagonalizes H. From the 
form of the Hamiltonian (3.84), it will clearly be helpful to expand w(x) in a 
basis of eigenfunctions of hp. We know these eigenfunctions already from our 
calculations in Section 3.3. There we found that 


[iyo + iy-V —mlus(p)e ”* = 0, 


so uS(p)e’P* are eigenfunctions of hp with eigenvalues E,. Similarly, the 
functions v°(p)e~*P* (or equivalently, v'(—p)e*’P*) are eigenfunctions of 
hp with eigenvalues —E,. These form a complete set of eigenfunctions, since 
for any p there are two u’s and two v’s, giving us four eigenvectors of the 4 x 4 
matrix Ap. 


Expanding w in this basis, we obtain 


3 


where af, and bé are operator coefficients. (For now we work in the Schrodinger 


picture, where y does not depend on time.) Postulate the commutation rela- 
tions 

lat, ast] = [be bs"] = (27)756) (p — q)6"*. (3.88) 
It is then easy to verify the commutation relations (3.86) for w and w": 


3. 43 
[w(x), o'(y)] = / oP EE 
x Ss ( las, a4 u" (p)u(q) + be pst) ar (-p)o*(-a) )7° 
_f &p i 
~ | Qn 2B, 


x (1° Ep --¥-p +m) + (1°Ep +7-p—m)|7° 


ip: (x—y) 


= 639) (x —y) x Laya. (3.89) 


In the second step we have used the spin sum completeness relations (3.66) 
and (3.67). 
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We are now ready to write H in terms of the a’s and 6’s. After another 
short calculation (making use of the orthogonality relations (3.60), (3.63), and 
(3.65)), we find 


d°p Ss Ss Ss s 
= fas > (Fpastag — Epbs'3). (3.90) 


Something is terribly wrong with the second term: By creating more and 
more particles with b', we can lower the energy indefinitely. (It would not 
have helped to rename b © b!, since doing so would ruin the commutation 
relation (3.89).) 

We seem to be in rather deep trouble, but again let’s press on, and inves- 
tigate the causality of this theory. To do this we should compute [w(z), #"(y)| 
(or more conveniently, [w(x), w(y)]) at non-equal times and hope to get zero 
outside the light-cone. First we must switch to the Heisenberg picture and 
restore the time-dependence of w and w. Using the relations 


elt as ett = ae eM ths ent - beers, (3.91) 


we immediately have 

i 1 $,,8 —ip-£ 8,8 ip-x 
ys ee (Deke 050 (pes i 

af . as a e? 6 st=s —iUp:x 

Ba) = | aye ame (aw oer + glo" we“) 


We can now calculate the general commutator: 


W(x) = 


(3.92) 


[ba(x), dy(y)] = / aS = Do (ualP)ie(rje re + vi (p)0§(p)e” FY ) 


-[S a ((b+ m)a pe SP) aN aan age? 2 


d“p 1 —ip(x£—y wp (x—y 
= (+m), [2% aE, (¢ ee ) 
= (9, a m) Ab |o(x), d d(y)| : 


Since [¢(x),¢(y)| (the commutator of a real Klein-Gordon field) vanishes 
outside the light-cone, this quantity does also. 
There is something odd, however, about this solution to the causality 
problem. Let |0) be the state that is annihilated by all the a§ and bé: ag |0) = 
bs, |0) = 0. Then 


[da(x), ve (y)] — (0| [da(x), v(y)| 0) 
= (0| Ya(x)by(y) |0) — (0| de (y)Pa(z) |0) , 
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just as for the Klein-Gordon field. But in the Klein-Gordon case, we got one 
term of the commutator from each of these two pieces: the propagation of 
a particle from y to x was canceled by the propagation of an antiparticle 
from x to y outside the light-cone. Here both terms come from the first piece, 
(0| 2(x)b(y) |0), since the second piece is zero. The cancellation is between 
positive-energy particles and negative-energy particles, both propagating from 
y to x. 

This observation can actually lead us to a resolution of the negative- 
energy problem. One of the assumptions we made in quantizing the Dirac 
theory must have been incorrect. Let us therefore forget about the postulated 
commutation relations (3.86) and (3.88), and see whether we can find a way 
for positive-energy particles to propagate in both directions. We will also have 
to drop our definition of the vacuum |0) as the state that is annihilated by all 
a, and bs. We will, however, retain the expressions (3.92) for y(x) and w(x) 
as Heisenberg operators, since if (x) and (x) solve the Dirac equation, they 
must be decomposable into such plane-wave solutions. 

First. consider the propagation amplitude (0| a(x) w(y) |0), which is to rep- 
resent a positive-energy particle propagating from y to zx. In this case we 
want the (Heisenberg) state 7(y)|0) to be made up of only positive-energy, 
or negative-frequency components (since a Heisenberg state Vy = ettHty.), 
Thus only the ag! term of w(y) can contribute, which means that bs! must 
annihilate the ene Similarly (0| w(x) can contain only Bon igen canes 
components. Thus we have 


(0| v(x) By) [0) = (0} [ss Dap" we 
5 Tae 
(3.93) 
°q STS 7qy 
«| ae aE i“ ie en 


We can say something about the matrix element (0|a}ag! |0) even without 


knowing how to interchange a, and ae, by using fianelational and rotational 
invariance. If the ground state |0) is to be invariant under translations, we 
must have |0) = e’*’*|0). Furthermore, since ag! creates momentum q, we 


can use Eq. (2.48) to compute 


(0| ap.ag! |0) = (Ol agag'e™®™ (0) 


ei(P— ates x (Ole iP-x atas! |0) 
ei(p—a)'x (0| a, as! 10). 


This says that if (0| an ast |0) is to be nonzero, p must equal q. Similarly, it 
can be shown that rotational invariance of |0) implies r = s. (This should be 
intuitively clear, and can be checked after we discuss the angular momentum 
operator later in this section.) From these considerations we conclude that 
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the matrix element can be written 
(0| a,a8! |0) = (277)°6“) (p — q)6"* - A(p), 


where A(p) is so far undetermined. Note, however, that if the norm of a state 
is always positive (as it should be in any self-respecting Hilbert space), A(p) 
must be greater than zero. We can now go back to (3.93), and write 


-_ d°p 1 
0 Gise S(n\a oy A —ip(x—y) 
(Ol wee)Ow) 1) = fe =u Pa PAL 
d?p 1 
Se eee A —ip(@—y) 
/ (27)3 2E, (p+ m)A(p)e 
This expression is properly invariant under boosts only if A(p) is a Lorentz 
scalar, i.e., A(p)=A(p7). Since p* = m?, A must be a constant. So finally we 
obtain 
d°p 1 


(0| Ha(x) vy) |0) = (iA, +m), Gren A. (3.94) 


Similarly, in the amplitude (0|(y)w(x) |0), we want the only contri- 
butions to be from the positive-frequency terms of 7(y) and the negative- 
frequency terms of w(x). So ay, still annihilates the vacuum, but 65 does not. 
Then by arguments identical to those given above, we have 

0| @ 0) = -(i WP 1 ie-w). p 3.95 

(Ol Ba(u)a(e)10) = -Ge +m), | Freee) B, (3.95) 
where B is another positive constant. The minus sign is important; it comes 
from the completeness relation (3.67) for ‘> vv and the sign of x in the ex- 
ponential factor. It implies that we cannot have (0| [)(zx), w(y)] |0) = 0 out- 
side the light-cone: The two terms (3.94) and (3.95) would indeed cancel if 
A = —B, but this is impossible since A and B must both be positive. 

The solution, however, is now at hand. By setting A = B = 1, it is easy 
to obtain (outside the light-cone) 


(0| Wa(x) p(y) 10) = — (0| 4(y) a(x) |0). 


That is, the spinor fields anticommute at spacelike separation. This is enough 
to preserve causality, since all reasonable observables (such as energy, charge, 
and particle number) are built out of an even number of spinor fields; for any 
such observables 0; and Og, we still have [O1(x), O2(y)| = 0 for (x —y)? < 0. 

And remarkably, postulating anticommutation relations for the Dirac field 


solves the negative energy problem. The equal-time anticommutation relations 
will be 


{wWa(x), wy (y)} = 6°) (x a Y )6ab; 


3.96 
{Wa(x), do(y) } = fwt(x), vi(y)} —Q. ( ) 
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We can expand w(x) in terms of af and bé as before (Eq. (3.87)). The creation 
and annihilation operators must now obey 


{at,ast} = (6%, dst} = (27)?6) (p — q)é"® (3.97) 


(with all other anticommutators equal to zero) in order that (3.96) be satisfied. 
Another computation gives the Hamiltonian, 


dp Ss Ss Ss Ss 
n= [ £83 (ees mt). 


which is the same as before; bs! still creates negative energy. However, the 
relation {b7, b3!} = (27)36@)(p — q)6”® is symmetric between bf and b3'. So 
let us simply redefine 


bs =o; bs = bs. (3.98) 


These of course obey exactly the same anticommutation relations, but now 
the second term in the Hamiltonian is 


—Epbs'b§, = +E,bs'bs, — (const). 


If we choose |0) to be the state that is annihilated by af and ie then all 
excitations of |0) have positive energy. 

What happened? To better understand this trick, let us abandon the field 
theory for a moment and consider a theory with a single pair of b and b! 
operators obeying {b,b'} = 1 and {b,b} = {b',b'} = 0. Choose a state |0) 
such that b|0) = 0. Then b' |0) is a new state; call it |1). This state satisfies 
b|1) = |0) and b' 1) = 0. So b and Of act on a Hilbert space of only two states, 
|0) and |1). We might say that |0) represents an “empty” state, and that b! 
“fills” the state. But we could equally well call |1) the empty state and say 
that b = 0b! fills it. The two descriptions are completely equivalent, until we 
specify some observable that allows us to distinguish the states physically. In 
our case the correct choice is to take the state of lower energy to be the empty 
one. And it is less confusing to put the dagger on the operator that creates 
positive energy. ‘That is exactly what we have done. 

Note, by the way, that since (61)? = 0, the state cannot be filled twice. 
More generally, the anticommutation relations imply that any multiparticle 
state is antisymmetric under the interchange of two particles: ala O-= 
—aj,a}, |0). Thus we conclude that if the ladder operators obey anticommuta- 
tion relations, the corresponding particles obey Fermi-Dirac statistics. 

We have just shown that in order to insure that the vacuum has only 
positive-energy excitations, we must quantize the Dirac field with anticom- 
mutation relations; under these conditions the particles associated with the 
Dirac field obey Fermi-Dirac statistics. This conclusion is part of a more gen- 
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eral result, first derived by Pauli*: Lorentz invariance, positive energies, pos- 
itive norms, and causality together imply that particles of integer spin obey 
Bose-Einstein statistics, while particles of half-odd-integer spin obey Fermi- 
Dirac statistics. 


The Quantized Dirac Field 


Let us now summarize the results of the quantized Dirac theory in a systematic 
way. Since the dust has settled, we should clean up our notation: From now 
on we will write 6, (the operator that lowers the energy of a state) simply 
as bp, and bt as bh. All the expressions we will need in our later work are 
listed below; corresponding expressions above, where they differ, should be 
forgotten. 

First we write the field operators: 


v0) = | Gers pee (opie h* + ee”): 99) 
Pla) = / eee > (bg0°(p)e"* + asta*(p)e"”*). (3.100) 


The creation and annihilation operators obey the anticommutation rules 
Vaca" 405 y= (27)?6) (p — q)6"8, (3.101) 


with all other anticommutators equal to zero. The equal-time anticommuta- 
tion relations for 7 and 7’ are then 


{wa(x), wh(y)$ oF 69) (x — y)6a0; 


' (3.102) 
{a(x), vo(y)} = {¥l(x), vey) } = 0. 
The vacuum |0) is defined to be the state such that 
ap |0) = bp |0) = 0. (3.103) 


The Hamiltonian can be written 


a= [o yi Be (az Stas 5 + ogtbs), | (3.104) 


where we have dropped the infinite constant term that comes from anticom- 
muting 65 and bs. From this we see that the vacuum is the state of lowest 
energy, as desired. ‘The momentum operator is 


P= [ae bt (—iV)b = tank p(a3 st gs 5 + bss). (3.105) 


*W. Pauli, Phys. Rev. 58, 716 (1940), reprinted in Schwinger (1958). A rigorous 
treatment is given by R. F. Streater and A. S. Wightman, PCT, Spin and Statistics, 
and All That (Benjamin/Cummings, Reading, Mass., 1964). 
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Thus both asl and bs create particles with energy +p and momentum p. 
We will refer to the particles created by asl as fermions and to those created 
by bs as antifermions. 

The one-particle states 


|p,s) = /2Epas! |O) (3.106) 
are defined so that their inner product 
(p, rlq,s) = 2Ep(27)36) (p —q)d"* (3.107) 


is Lorentz invariant. This implies that the operator U(A) that implements 
Lorentz transformations on the states of the Hilbert space is unitary, even 
though for boosts, Aa is not unitary. 

It will be reassuring to do a consistency check, to see that U(A) imple- 
ments the right transformation on w(x). So calculate 


Ud(z)Ut =U teas Tp Ta Le u® (p)e* + dst v*(p)e"P* JU. (3.108) 


We can concentrate on the first term; the second is completely analogous. 
Equation (3.106) implies that ay, transforms according to 


U(A)a8U71(A) = (3.109) 


assuming that the axis of spin quantization is parallel to the boost or rotation 
axis. To use this relation to evaluate cae rewrite the integral as 


d°p 1 
laos 3 an? bre Vee: 


The second factor is transformed in a simple way by U, and the first is a 
Lorentz-invariant integral. Thus, if we apply (3.109) and make the substitution 
p = Ap, Eq. (3.108) becomes 


36 
U(aw@Wwr(a) = fo 3 = 2B, 2 (A715) a Dane Gases 


But us(A~*p) = Aru (p), so indeed we have 


U(A)b(e)U*(A) = loss - wo Safe paper + 


= Ary (Aq). 


(3.110) 


This result says that the transformed field creates and destroys particles 
at the point Az, as it must. Note, however, that this transformation appears 
to be in the wrong direction compared to Eq. (3.2), where the transformed 
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field ¢ was evaluated at A7'x. The difference is that in Section 3.1 we imag- 
ined that we transformed a pre-existing field distribution that was measured 
by ¢(x). Here, we are transforming the action of ¢(x) in creating or destroy- 
ing particles. These two ways of implementing the Lorentz transformation 
work in opposite directions. Notice, though, that the matrix acting on w and 
the transformation of the coordinate x have the correct relative orientation, 
consistent with Eq. (3.8). 

Next we should discuss the spin of a Dirac particle. We expect Dirac 
fermions to have spin 1/2; now we can demonstrate this property from our 
formalism. We have already shown that the particles created by a! and bs! 
each come in two “spin” states: s = 1,2. But we haven’t proved yet that this 
“spin” has anything to do with angular momentum. To do this, we must write 
down the angular momentum operator. 

Recall that we found the linear momentum operator in Section 2.2 by 
looking for the conserved quantity associated with translational invariance. 
We can find the angular momentum operator in a similar way as a consequence 
of rotational invariance. Under a rotation (or any Lorentz transformation), the 
Dirac field ~ transforms (in our original convention) according to 


h(a) > W (w) = Aygh(A72). 


To apply Noether’s theorem we must compute the change in the field at a 
fixed point, that is, 


6 = Wi (e) — le) = Ay d(A72) — H(2). 


Consider for definiteness an infinitesimal rotation of coordinates by an angle 
@ about the z-axis. The parametrization of this transformation is given just 
below Eq. (3.19): wi2 = —we, = 6. Using the same parameters in Eq. (3.30), 
we find 


— $Wy, SY = 1— £933. 


We can now compute 


éy(x) 


(1 — £OE9) p(t, x+ O0y,y — Ox, z) — W(x) 
= —0(xdy — yO, + £03) w(x) = 0Ay. 

The time-component of the conserved Noether current is then 

o_O 

O(Oow) 


Similar expressions hold for rotations about the x- and y-axes, so the angular 
momentum operator is 


Aw = —iy? (xdy — yOz + $X%)y. 


j= [as wi (x x (iV) + 43)u. (3.111) 


For nonrelativistic fermions, the first term of (3.111) gives the orbital angular 
momentum. The second term therefore gives the spin angular momentum. 
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Unfortunately, the division of (3.111) into spin and orbital parts is not so 
straightforward for relativistic fermions, so it is not simple to write a general 
expression for this quantity in terms of ladder operators. 

To prove that a Dirac particle has spin 1/2, however, it suffices to consider 
particles at rest. We would like to apply J, to the state ag! (0) and show that 
this state is an eigenvector. This is most easily done using a trick: Since 
J, must annihilate the vacuum, Jza$' |0) = [J,,a°"]|0). The commutator is 
nonzero only for the terms in J, that have annihiliation operators at p = 0. 
For these terms, the orbital part of (3.111) does not contribute. To write the 
spin term of (3.111) in terms of ladder operators, use expansions (3.99) and 
(3.100), evaluated at t = 0: 


2Ep 2Ep! 
3 
xe t(p’) + Oye" l(—p!)) = (agu"(p) + oho" (-p)). 


Taking the commutator with as, the only nonzero term has the structure 


lata a, ] = (27)36) (p)at'6"*; the other three terms in the commutator 


either vanish or annihilate the vacuum. Thus we find 


3 3 
Feast 10) = =~ (u'*(0) =u" (0)) af 0) = $7 (et Ser) af" 0), 


where we have used the explicit form (3.47) of u(0) to obtain the last expres- 
sion. The sum over r is accomplished most easily by choosing the spinors €" 
to be eigenstates of 73. We then find that for €° = (5), the one-particle state 
is an eigenstate of J, with eigenvalue +1/2, while for €° = Cs it is an eigen- 
state of J, with eigenvalue —1/2. This result is exactly what we expect for 
electrons. 

An analogous calculation determines the spin of a zero-momentum an- 
tifermion. But in this case, since the order of the b and 6! terms in J, is 
reversed, we get an extra minus sign from evaluating [bpb},, bt] = —[bb dp, bj). 
Thus for positrons, the association between the spinors 7)° and the spin angular 
momentum is reversed: (a) corresponds to spin —1/2, while C) corresponds 
to spin +1/2. This reversal of sign agrees with the prediction of Dirac hole 
theory. From that viewpoint, a positron is the absence of a negative-energy 
electron. If the missing electron had positive J,, its absence has negative J,. 

In summary, the angular momentum of zero-momentum fermions is given 
by 

Frag \0) =+4a5|0),  — Jb6" 0) = 46" |0), (3.112) 


1 


a) and the lower sign is for €° = oF 


where the upper sign is for €* = ( 1 
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There is one more important conserved quantity in the Dirac theory. In 
Section 3.4 we saw that the current 7” = wy"w is conserved. The charge 
associated with this current is 


Q= [dcv'(2\H(2) = a ye st qs oe aa 


or, if we ignore another infinite constant, 


Q= [se s (ss (asa 2 5 — bstbs ). (3.113) 


So ae creates fermions with charge +1, while b§! creates antifermions with 
charge —1. When we couple the Dirac field to the electromagnetic field, we 
will see that @ is none other than the electric charge (up to a constant factor 
that depends on which type of particle we wish to describe; e.g., for electrons, 
the electric charge is Qe). 

In Quantum Electrodynamics we will use the spinor field ~ to describe 
electrons and positrons. The particles created by ast are electrons; they have 
energy /,, momentum p, spin 1/2 with polarization appropriate to €*, and 
charge +1 (in units of e). The particles created by bs! are positrons; they have 
energy E,, momentum p, spin 1/2 with polarization opposite to that of €°, 
and charge —1. The state q(x) |0) contains a positron at position 2, whose 
polarization corresponds to the spinor component chosen. Similarly, , (x) |0) 
is a state of one electron at position 2. 


The Dirac Propagator 


Calculating propagation amplitudes for the Dirac field is by now a straight- 
forward exercise: 


3 
(Ol valwtutu)l0) = f Se Dubus yee” 


(27)? 2E5 


: dp i ern Cm 
= (id, +m), | GoaTE p-( y) (3.114) 


(01 BeCwybalx) 0) = f Ease Y velP)oE (wero 


ae PI): (8.115) 
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Just as we did for the Klein-Gordon equation, we can construct Green’s 
functions for the Dirac equation obeying various boundary conditions. For 
example, the retarded Green’s function is 


SR (a — y) = A(z? — y°) (0| {wa(x), voy) } |0). (3.116) 
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It is easy to verify that 
Sr(x —y) = (if, + m)Dr(z — y), (3.117) 


since on the right-hand side the term involving 090(x° — y®) vanishes. Using 
(3.117) and the fact that 99 = 07, we see that Sp is a Green’s function of 
the Dirac operator: 


(i9,, — m)Sp(a — y) = 16 (x — y) - Laxa. (3.118) 


The Green’s function of the Dirac operator can also be found by Fourier 
transformation. Expanding Sr(x#—y) as a Fourier integral and acting on both 
sides with (ig, — m), we find 


6 y= [CE meMSn(p), (8.119) 
and hence ; ‘pits 
R(p) = eer = woe (3.120) 


To obtain the retarded Green’s function, we must evaluate the p® integral in 
(3.120) along the contour shown on page 30. For x° > y° we close the contour 
below, picking up both poles to obtain the sum of (3.114) and (3.115). For 
x° < y° we close the contour above and get zero. 

The Green’s function with Feynman boundary conditions is defined by 
the contour shown on page 31: 


d*p (p+ m) —ip:(x2— 
Se(e—w) = | p2— m= +ie~ acl 


_ { (0| (x)b(y) |0) for 2° > y® (close contour below) 
~— 1 = (0) d(y)w(2) |0) for x° < y° (close contour above) 


= (0| Tb(x)v(y) |0) , (3.121) 
where we have chosen to define the time-ordered product of spinor fields with 
an additional minus sign when the operators are interchanged. This minus 
sign is extremely important in the quantum field theory of fermions; we will 
meet it again in Section 4.7. 

As with the Klein-Gordon theory, the expression (3.121) for the Feynman 
propagator is the most useful result of this chapter. When we do perturbative 
calculations with Feynman diagrams, we will associate the factor Sr(p) with 
each internal fermion line. 
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3.6 Discrete Symmetries of the Dirac Theory 


In the last section we discussed the implementation of continuous Lorentz 
transformations on the Hilbert space of the Dirac theory. We found that for 
each transformation A there was a unitary operator U(A), which induced the 
correct transformation on the fields: 


U(A)b(x)U(A) = Ary (Az). (3.122) 


In this section we will discuss the analogous operators that implement various 
discrete symmetries on the Dirac field. 

In addition to continuous Lorentz transformations, there are two other 
spacetime operations that are potential symmetries of the Lagrangian: par- 
ity and tame reversal. Parity, denoted by P, sends (t,x) — (t, —x), reversing 
the handedness of space. Time reversal, denoted by T, sends (t,x) — (—t,x), 
interchanging the forward and backward light-cones. Neither of these opera- 
tions can be achieved by a continuous Lorentz transformation starting from 
the identity. Both, however, preserve the Minkowski interval x? = t? — x”. In 
standard terminology, the continuous Lorentz transformations are referred to 
as the proper, orthochronous Lorentz group, L\. Then the full Lorentz group 
breaks up into four disconnected subsets, as shown below. 


Ei os L! = PL) “orthochronous” 


T| |r 
Lt = TL! ~—> Li == PTU “nonorthochronous” 
P 


“proper” “improper” 


At the same time that we discuss P and 7’, it will be convenient to discuss a 
third (non-spacetime) discrete operation: charge conjugation, denoted by C. 
Under this operation, particles and antiparticles are interchanged. 

Although any relativistic field theory must be invariant under Li, it need 
not be invariant under P, 7’, or C. What is the status of these symmetry op- 
erations in the real world? From experiment, we know that three of the forces 
of Nature— the gravitational, electromagnetic, and strong interactions—are 
symmetric with respect to P, C, and T. The weak interactions violate C’ and 
P separately, but preserve C'P and T. But certain rare processes (all so far 
observed involve neutral K mesons) also show C’P and T violation. All obser- 
vations indicate that the combination C'PT is a perfect symmetry of Nature. 

The currently accepted theoretical model of the weak interactions is the 
Glashow-Weinberg-Salam gauge theory, described in Chapter 20. This theory 
violates C and P in the strongest possible way. It is actually a surprise (though 
not quite an accident) that C and P happen to be quite good symmetries in the 
most readily observable processes. On the other hand, no one knows a really 
beautiful theory that violates C'P. In the current theory, when there are three 
(or more) fermion generations, there is room for a parameter that, if nonzero, 
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causes C'P violation. But the value of this parameter is no better understood 
than the value of the electron mass; the physical origin of C’P violation remains 
a mystery. We will discuss this question further in Section 20.3. 


Parity 


With this introduction, let us now discuss the action of P, 7, and C' on Dirac 
particles and fields. First consider parity. The operator P should reverse the 
momentum of a particle without flipping its spin: 


mirror 


<—— Pp —>» 


Mathematically, this means that P should be implemented by a unitary op- 
erator (properly called U(P), but we’ll just call it P) which, for example, 
transforms the state asl |0) into ast |0). In other words, we want 


Pa,P = aap and PbEP = mb*), (3.123) 


where 7q and 7 are possible phases. These phases are restricted by the con- 
dition that two applications of the parity operator should return observables 
to their original values. Since observables are built from an even number of 
fermion operators, this requires 77, ne Se 
Just as a continuous Lorentz transformation is implemented on the Dirac 
field as the 4 x 4 constant matrix Ai, the parity transformation should also be 
represented by a 4 x 4 constant matrix. To find this matrix, and to determine 
Na and ny, we compute the action of P on w(x). Using (8.123), we have 
Pi(z)P = / i > (na2® u8(p)e~P® + nx bet v*(p)eP*). (3.124) 
(273 V2Es Pp Pp 


Now change variables to p = (p°,—p). Note that p-x = p- (t,—x). Also 
p-o =p-oandp-o=p.-o. This allows us to write 


ome (eae) (Verve) 


= —7"u(p). 


So (3.124) becomes 


Pu(ayp = | 


d*p 1 s,0,,8(,~\,—ip(t,—x) 
a) aR Do (mag? u" Be 
— nfb3!-y°us (p)e’? a 
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This should equal some constant matrix times w(t, —x), and indeed it works 
if we make 7; = —nq. This implies 


NaN = —NaNg = —1. (3.125) 
Thus we have the parity transformation of (az) in its final form, 
Pw(t,x)P = nay W(t, —x). (3.126) 


It will be very important (for example, in writing down Lagrangians) to 
know how the various Dirac field bilinears transform under parity. Recall that 
the five bilinears are 


oy, bye, idly’ |e, bated, thy. (3.127) 
The factors of 7 have been chosen to make all these quantities Hermitian, as 


you can easily verify. (Any new term that we add to a Lagrangian must be 
real.) First we should compute 


PU(t,x)P = Py (t,x) Py = (Pult,x)P)'y° = ntvlt, -x)7°. (3.128) 
Then the scalar bilinear transforms as 
PyyP ae Inal(E, —x) Py ple, —x) = +t, —x), (3.129) 


while for the vector we obtain 


7 m7 wy'e(t,—x) for up =0 
Pont ab P = pry v! abt. —x) = +yyey(t, 3.130 
py pP = py yey vt, —x) ee Adee ok =, oo. ( ) 
Note that the vector acquires the same minus sign on the spatial components 
as does the vector x". Similarly, the transformations of the pseudo-scalar and 
pseudo-vector are 


Pip YP = iP PV v(t, —x) = ivy v(t, -x); (3.131) 
ato aes Oe oy J Hey for uw = 0, 
Poy yyP =r Vy vt, —x) = foo for = 1. 28. (3.132) 


Just as we anticipated in Section 3.4, the “pseudo” signifies an extra mi- 
nus sign in the parity transformation. (The transformation properties of 
iw|[y", y’]y = 2Wor’wW are reserved for Problem 3.7.) Note that the transfor- 
mation properties of fermion bilinears were independent of 7,, so there would 
have been no loss of generality in setting ng = —7» = 1 from the beginning. 
However, the relative minus sign (3.125) between the parity transforma- 
tions of a fermion and an antifermion has important consequences. Consider 
a fermion-antifermion state, astpst |0). Applying P, we find P(astost Oye 
— (ator! |0)). Thus a state containing a fermion-antifermion pair gets an ex- 
tra (—1) under parity. This information is most useful in the context of bound 
states, in which the fermion and antifermion momenta are integrated with the 
Schrédinger wavefunction to produce a system localized in space. We consider 
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such states in detail in Section 5.3, but here we should remark that if the spa- 
tial wavefunction is symmetric under x — —x, the state has odd parity, while 
if it is antisymmetric under x — —x, the state has even parity. The L = 0 
bound states, for example, have odd parity; the J = 0 state transforms as a 
pseudo-scalar, while the three J = 1 states transform as the spatial compo- 
nents of a vector. These properties show up in selection rules for decays of 
positronium and quark-antiquark systems (see Problem 3.8). 


Time Reversal 


Now let us turn to the implementation of time reversal. We would like T° to 
take the form of a unitary operator that sends ap to a_p (and similarly for 
bp) and ~(t,x) to w(—t,x) (times some constant matrix). These properties, 
however, are extremely difficult to achieve, since we saw above that sending 
Ap tO a_p instead sends (t, x) to (t, —x) in the expansion of ~. The difficulty is 
even more apparent when we impose the constraint that time reversal should 
be a symmetry of the free Dirac theory, [T, H] = 0. Then 


w(t, x) ae eT tay(x)e tt 
=> Tw(t,x)T — Ht [Tw(x)T] ett 
=> Tr(t,x)T |0) = e**[Tw(x)T] (0), 


assuming that H |0) = 0. The right-hand side is a sum of negative-frequency 
terms only. But if T is to reverse the time dependence of ~(t, x), then the left- 
hand side is (up to a constant matrix) w(—t,x) |0) = e~*#*a(x) |0), which is 
a sum of positive-frequency terms. Thus we have proved that 7’ cannot be 
implemented as a linear unitary operator. 

What can we do? The way out is to retain the unitarity condition T? = 
T~', but have T act on c-numbers as well as operators, as follows: 


T(c-number) = (c-number)*7’. (3.133) 


Then even if [T,H] = 0, the time dependence of all exponential factors is 
reversed: Tet*#* = e~*#tT, Since all time evolution in quantum mechanics is 
performed with such exponential factors, this effectively changes the sign of f. 
Note that the operation of complex conjugation is nonlinear; T’ is referred to 
as an antilinear or antiunitary operator. 

In addition to reversing the momentum of a particle, T should also flip 


the spin: 
a: es 
T 


To quantify this, we must find a mathematical operation that flips a spinor €. 

In the earlier parts of this chapter, we denoted the spin state of a fermion 
by a label s = 1,2. In the remainder of this section, we will associate s with 
the physical spin component of the fermion along a specific axis. If this axis 
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has polar coordinates 0,@, the two-component spinors with spin up and spin 
down along this axis are 


é(1) = ee5 ; Oe ae | 
Let €° = (€(T),€({)) for s = 1,2. Also define 
€* = —io*(E*)*. (3.134) 
This quantity is the flipped spinor; from the explicit formulae, 
€* = (E(L), -€(1)). (3.135) 


The form of the spin reversal relation follows more generally from the identity 
ao* = 0*(—o*). This equation implies that, if € satisfies n-o€ = +€ for some 


axis n, then 
(n-o)(—io*é*) = —io?(—n- o)*E* = io? (E*) = —(—io*€"). 


Notice that, with this convention for the spin flip, two successive spin flips 
return a spin to (—1) times the original state. 

We now associate the various fermion spin states with these spinors. The 
electron annihilation operator aj destroys an electron whose spinor u*(p) 
contains €°. The positron annihilation operator bf destroys a positron whose 


spinor v*(p) contains €-°: 


Vp. a€* 
v*(p) = 2 3.136 
) yee ee 
As in Eq. (8.135), we define 
a’ =(as,—-a,), df = (06, —b,). (3.137) 


We can now work out the relation between the Dirac spinors u and v and 
their time reversals. Define p = (p°,—p). This vector satisfies the identity 
/p- a0" =0*,/p-oa*; to prove this, expand the square root as in (3.49). For 
some choice of spin and momentum, associated with the Dirac spinor u*(p), 
let u-*(p) be the spinor with the reversed momentum and flipped spin. These 
quantities are related by | 


ae ee _ ey = a 
/p -CO (=10°62*) io /p oy eo 


=-1 4 » | [ue(p)]" = —7'78 [us (p)]"- 


u*(p) = 


o 
Similarly, for v*(p), 
v§(p) = —y'¥°[v9(p) |"; 


in this relation, v~* contains €-s) = —€°. 
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Using the notation of Eq. (3.137), we define the time reversal transforma- 
tion of fermion annihilation operators as follows: 


Ta,T = az Be A Tae (3.138) 


—p’? 
(An additional overall phase would have no effect on the rest of our discussion 


and is omitted for simplicity.) Relations (3.138) allow us to compute the action 
of T on the fermion field — 


TH(t,x)T = los cP “iP 4 pity®(p)ei”®)T 


Ee hid 
[gh sei cane 
= 7) 


oe as )etPlE, —x) 
oe bo sigicied 
= (y'7")v(-#,x). (3.139) 


In the last step we used p- (t, -x) = —p- (—t,x). Just as for parity, we have 
derived a simple transformation law for the fermion field ~(ax). The relative 
minus sign in the transformation laws for particle and antiparticle is present 
here as well, implicit in the twice-flipped spinor in v™* 

Now we can check the action of 7’ on the various bilinears. First we need 


TOT = (THT) (y?)* = yt (-4,x) [719°] !7° = (-t.) [-719°]. (8-140) 
Then the transformation of the scalar bilinear is 
Typ(t, x)T = v(-y' Yr?) b(t, x) = +0 (-4, x). (3.141) 
The pseudo-scalar acquires an extra minus sign when 7’ goes through the 2: 
Tipy ol = -ib(-P PV (VV )b = i PY(+4, x). 
For the vector, we must separately compute each of the four cases pz = 0, 1, 2,3. 
After a bit of work you should find 


Tpyt oT = w(—y ly?) (y#)* (yt 9) 
= +yy"ap(—t, x) for = QO; 
= ‘ —yyy#ap(—t, x) for i= 1,253. (3.142) 


This is exactly the tranformation property we want for vectors such as the 
current density. You can verify that the pseudo-vector transforms in exactly 
the same way under time-reversal. 
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Charge Conjugation 


The last of the three discrete symmetries is the particle-antiparticle sym- 
metry C’. There will be no problem in implementing C’ as a unitary linear 
operator. Charge conjugation is conventionally defined to take a fermion with 
a given spin orientation into an antifermion with the same spin orientation. 
Thus, a convenient choice for the transformation of fermion annihilation op- 
erators is 


CaiC=b8;  Cb8C = a8. (3.143) 


p 


Again, we ignore possible additional phases for simplicity. 
Next we want to work out the action of C on y (2x). First we need a relation 
between v*(p) and u*(p). Using (3.136), and (3.134), 


wor (FAO) = MERE) (SF CED 
where € stands for £°. That is, 
u*(p) = iy? (v* (p))”, v*(p) = ~iry? (u*(p))”. (3.144) 


If we substitute (3.144) into the expression for the fermion field operator, and 
then transform this operator with C, we find 


C= fos ae D(H") ~ rag (@))"e™) 


= -i7? U* (2) = 17? (pt)? = -1(yy’)”. (3.145) 


Note that C’ is a linear unitary operator, even though it takes ~ — wy”. 
Once again, we would like to know how C acts on fermion bilinears. First 
we need 


Cih(2)C = CYC? = (-i7*h) "7° = (-i7? 77)". (3.146) 


Working out the transformations of bilinears is a bit tricky, and it helps to 
write in spinor indices. For the scalar, 


CuwC == (—iyoy?)? (-idy’y?)7 = Ve VeWaVae Vea 
= + Da Vie Ven ee Vere = —VV ery ya (3.147) 
= +i. 


(The minus sign in the third step is from fermion anticommutation.) The 
pseudo-scalar is no more difficult: 


Cir ee = i(-i py) P(-iby Vy? = ivy. (3.148) 


We must do each component of the vector and pseudo-vector separately. Not- 
ing that 7° and y? are symmetric matrices while y' and y° are antisymmetric, 
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we eventually find 


Cy eC = —by'y; (3.149) 

Coy ye = tay. (3.150) 

Although the operator C interchanges ~ and 7, it does not actually change 
the order of the creation and annihilation operators. Thus, if w&y°w is defined 


to subtract the infinite constant noted above Eq. (3.113), this constant does 
not reappear in the process of conjugation by C. 


Summary of C, P, and T 


The transformation properties of the various fermion bilinears under C’, P, and 
T are summarized in the table below. Here we use the shorthand (—1)4 = 1 
for uj = 0 and (—1)4 = —1 for p = 1, 2,3. 
wy iby dyh dytPb  — yorry On 
odd el fee See Veabeee (alr 
To o+1 -1) (-1# (yh (1-1) —(- 1) 
C +1 el —1 +1 —1 “FE 
CPT +1 +1 —] —1 +1 —1] 
We have included the transformation properties of the tensor bilinear (see 
Problem 3.7), and also of the derivative operator. 7 
Notice first that the free Dirac Lagrangian Lo = W(iy40, — m)w is in- 
variant under C’, P, and T separately. We can build more general quantum 
systems that violate any of these symmetries by adding to Lo some pertur- 
bation 6£. But 6£ must be a Lorentz scalar, and the last line of the table 
shows that all Lorentz scalar combinations of w and w are invariant under the 
combined symmetry CPT’. Actually, it is quite generally true that one cannot 


build a Lorentz-invariant quantum field theory with a Hermitian Hamiltonian 
that violates CPT." 


Problems 
3.1 Lorentz group. Recall from Eq. (3.17) the Lorentz commutation relations, 
JO JOO) at (Quegee angle Jue eve TEP ghey Pe). 
(a) Define the generators of rotations and boosts as 
i 1 cig yak Ki = jo 


‘This theorem and the spin-statistics theorem are proved with great care in 
Streater and Wightman, op. cit. 
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where 7,7, k = 1, 2,3. An infinitesimal Lorentz transformation can then be writ- 
ten 
@ = (1-i0-L—i8-K)6. 


Write the commutation relations of these vector operators explicitly. (For exam- 
ple, [L*, L’] = ie)* L*.) Show that the combinations 


J,=35(L+iK) and J_ =5(L~—iK) 


commute with one another and separately satisfy the commutation relations of 
angular momentum. 


(b) The finite-dimensional representations of the rotation group correspond precisely 
to the allowed values for angular momentum: integers or half-integers. The result 
of part (a) implies that all finite-dimensional representations of the Lorentz group 
correspond to pairs of integers or half integers, (j+,7—), corresponding to pairs of 
representations of the rotation group. Using the fact that J = a /2 in the spin- 
1/2 representation of angular momentum, write explicitly the transformation 
laws of the 2-component objects transforming according to the (5,0) and (0, 5) 
representations of the Lorentz group. Show that these correspond precisely to 
the transformations of wz, and wp given in (3.37). 


(c) The identity 77 = —c?a0? allows us to rewrite the uw, transformation in the 
unitarily equivalent form 


Wov(1+@-54+8-5), 


where 7! = pio. Using this law, we can represent the object that transforms 
as (5, 5) as a 2 x 2 matrix that has the wr transformation law on the left and, 
simultaneously, the transposed w,, transformation on the right. Parametrize this 


matrix as 
vo+ivs yvi—-iv? 
vVis+ive yO-vys }° 
Show that the object V” transforms as a 4-vector. 


3.2. Derive the Gordon identity, 
Se Ne eb _ -=/,f/ Pp 
up) Up) =p) | 


where gq = (p’ — p). We will put this formula to use in Chapter 6. 


3.3 Spinor products. (This problem, together with Problems 5.3 and 5.6, intro- 
duces an efficient computational method for processes involving massless particles.) 
Let kn ; ki be fixed 4-vectors satisfying ke = 0, k? = —-1, ko - ky = 0. Define basic 
spinors in the following way: Let wpo be the left-handed spinor for a fermion with 
momentum ko. Let ugg = #,uzo. Then, for any p such that p is lightlike (p? = 0), 


define 
1 1 


uL(p) = Jip hg? tO and = ur(p) = Vip hy? tle 


This set of conventions defines the phases of spinors unambiguously (except when p is 
parallel to ko). 


(a) Show that Kouro = 0. Show that, for any lightlike p, yur (p) = pur(p) = 0. 


(b) 
(c) 


3.4 
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For the choices kg = (E£,0,0, -—E), ki = (0,1,0,0), construct upo, uro, ut(p), 
and ur(p) explicitly. 


Define the spinor products s(p1,p2) and t(p1,p2), for p1, p2 lightlike, by 
s(p1,p2) =UR(pi)uL(p2), tpi, p2) = UL (P1)uR(p2). 


Using the explicit forms for the uy given in part (b), compute the spinor products 


explicitly and show that t(p1,p2) = (s(p2,p1))* and s(p1,p2) = —s(p2,p1). In 
addition, show that 


2 
|s(pi,p2)|° = 2pr - pe. 
Thus the spinor products are the square roots of 4-vector dot products. 


Majorana fermions. Recall from Eq. (3.40) that one can write a relativistic 


equation for a massless 2-component fermion field that transforms as the upper two 
components of a Dirac spinor (wz). Call such a 2-component field ya(x), a = 1,2. 


(a) 


(b) 


Show that it is possible to write an equation for x(x) as a massive field in the 
following way: 
ig - dy — imo? y* =0. 


That is, show, first, that this equation is relativistically invariant and, second, 
that it implies the Klein-Gordon equation, (07 + m?)y = 0. This form of the 
fermion mass is called a Majorana mass term. 


Does the Majorana equation follow from a Lagrangian? The mass term would 
seem to be the variation of (axe however, since o” is antisymmetric, this 
expression would vanish if y(2) were an ordinary c-number field. When we go to 
quantum field theory, we know that y(z) will become an anticommuting quan- 
tum field. Therefore, it makes sense to develop its classical theory by considering 
x(x) as a classical anticommuting field, that is, as a field that takes as values 
Grassmann numbers which satisfy 


aZB = —Ba for any a, 2. 


Note that this relation implies that a? = 0. A Grassmann field €(x) can be 
expanded in a basis of functions as 


E(z) = S/ andn(2), 


where the ¢n(z) are orthogonal c-number functions and the ap are a set of 
independent Grassmann numbers. Define the complex conjugate of a product of 
Grassmann numbers to reverse the order: 


This rule imitates the Hermitian conjugation of quantum fields. Show that the 
classical action, 


S= [ats [tia -Ox + Cee — xto2x")| 


(where y! = (y*)7) is real (S* = S), and that varying this S with respect to 
and y* yields the Majorana equation. 


TA 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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Let us write a 4-component Dirac field as 


_{ wL 
wee) = (FE), 


and recall that the lower components of 7 transform in a way equivalent by a 
unitary transformation to the complex conjugate of the representation w;,. In 
this way, we can rewrite the 4-component Dirac field in terms of two 2-component 
spinors: 


er(z)=xi(z), r(x) = to*5(z). 


Rewrite the Dirac Lagrangian in terms of y; and x2 and note the form of the 
mass term. 


Show that the action of part (c) has a global symmetry. Compute the divergences 
of the currents 


Je aytaty, Je aytoty, — xbox, 
for the theories of parts (b) and (c), respectively, and relate your results to the 
symmetries of these theories. Construct a theory of N free massive 2-component 
fermion fields with O(N) symmetry (that is, the symmetry of rotations in an 
N-dimensional space). 


Quantize the Majorana theory of parts (a) and (b). That is, promote x(x) to a 
quantum field satisfying the canonical anticommutation relation 


{Xa(x), xh (y)} = 64,6) (x — y), 


construct a Hermitian Hamiltonian, and find a representation of the canonical 
commutation relations that diagonalizes the Hamiltonian in terms of a set of 
creation and annihilation operators. (Hint: Compare x(x) to the top two com- 
ponents of the quantized Dirac field.) 


Supersymmetry. It is possible to write field theories with continuous symme- 


tries linking fermions and bosons; such transformations are called supersymmetries. 


(a) 


(b) 


The simplest example of a supersymmetric field theory is the theory of a free 
complex boson and a free Weyl fermion, written in the form 


L=d0,¢*H4 b+ xis - Oy + F*F. 


Here F’ is an auxiliary complex scalar field whose field equation is F = 0. Show 
that this Lagrangian is invariant (up to a total divergence) under the infinitesi- 
mal tranformation 

6¢ = —ie! oy, 

dby =eF +0 -ddba7e*,” 

6F = -ielG - Oy, 
where the parameter €, is a 2-component spinor of Grassmann numbers. 
Show that the term 


AL = |moF + simx’ 07x] + (complex conjugate) 
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is also left invariant by the transformation given in part (a). Eliminate F’ from 
the complete Lagrangian £ + ACL by solving its field equation, and show that 
the fermion and boson fields ¢ and y are given the same mass. 


(c) It is possible to write supersymmetric nonlinear field equations by adding cubic 
and higher-order terms to the Lagrangian. Show that the following rather general 
field theory, containing the field (¢;, x;), 7 =1,...,n, is supersymmetric: 


L = OG OKO + x1iG - Ox; + FFF; 


OW[¢| i Wid] 7 2 ) 

PF, ——— + =<. *x} -+c.c. }, 

+( ‘Od; + 3 86;00; GeO XG ce 

where W[@] is an arbitrary function of the ¢;, called the superpotential. For the 
simple case n = 1 and W = g¢°/3, write out the field equations for ¢ and x 
(after elimination of F’). 


3.6 Fierz transformations. Let u;, i = 1,...,4, be four 4-component Dirac 
spinors. In the text, we proved the Fierz rearrangement formulae (3.78) and (3.79). 
The first of these formulae can be written in 4-component notation as 


a abe eee ye = zl BE Ne oe 1+y° 
uly 9 U2U3 7 9 U4 = —U17 9 U4U3 YL ae U2. 


In fact, there are similar rearrangement formulae for any product 
(ti Pug) (tsl'? ua), 


where [4,T* are any of the 16 combinations of Dirac matrices listed in Section 3.4. 


(a) To begin, normalize the 16 matrices '4 to the convention 
eer |= 46”, 


This gives 4 = {1, 7°, i77,...}; write all 16 elements of this set. 
(b) Write the general Fierz identity as an equation 


(GP Aug)(tsP Pua) = S > CA? op T Cus) (Gal? ua), 
Cp 


with unknown coefficients C4? py. Using the completeness of the 16 T4 matri- 
ces, show that : 


1 
CAB ap = aa ral Rages Gea hae Seca 


(c) Work out explicitly the Fierz transformation laws for the products (t1u2)(u3U4) 
and (uiy"u2)(U3ypU4)- 

3.7 This problem concerns the discrete symmetries P, C’, and T. 

(a) Compute the transformation properties under P, C’, and T of the antisymmetric 


tensor fermion bilinears, wot" , with 04” = Ey, "|. This completes the table 
of the transformation properties of bilinears at the end of the chapter. 


(b) Let é(x) be a complex-valued Klein-Gordon field, such as we considered in Prob- 
lem 2.2. Find unitary operators P, C and an antiunitary operator T (all defined 


76 


(c) 
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in terms of their action on the annihilation operators ap and bp for the Klein- 
Gordon particles and antiparticles) that give the following tranformations of the 
Klein-Gordon field: 

Pol(t,x) P = $(t, -x); 


T $(t,x)T = 6(-t,x); 
Cot, 2)C = @ U,x). 

Find the transformation properties of the components of the current 
JH = i(g*O"4 — OG" 4) 

under P, C, and T. 


Show that any Hermitian Lorentz-scalar local operator built from w(x), (2), 
and their conjugates has CPT = +1. 


Bound states. Two spin-1/2 particles can combine to a state of total spin either 


O or 1. The wavefunctions for these states are odd and even, respectively, under the 
interchange of the two spins. 


(a) 
(b) 


Use this information to compute the quantum numbers under P and C of all 
electron-positron bound states with S, P, or D wavefunctions. 


Since the electron-photon coupling is given by the Hamiltonian 
AS [es eAyg”, 


where 7" is the electric current, electrodynamics is invariant to P and C if 
the components of the vector potential have the same P and C’ parity as the 
corresponding components of 74. Show that this implies the following surprising 
fact: The spin-0 ground state of positronium can decay to 2 photons, but the 
spin-1 ground state must decay to 3 photons. Find the selection rules for the 
annihilation of higher positronium states, and for 1-photon transitions between 
positronium levels. 


Chapter 4 


Interacting Fields and Feynman Diagrams 


4.1 Perturbation Theory—Philosophy and Examples 


We have now discussed in some detail the quantization of two free field theories 
that give approximate descriptions of many of the particles found in Nature. 
Up to this point, however, free-particle states have been eigenstates of the 
Hamiltonian; we have seen no interactions and no scattering. In order to obtain 
a closer description of the real world, we must include new, nonlinear terms 
in the Hamiltonian (or Lagrangian) that will couple different Fourier modes 
(and the particles that occupy them) to one another. To preserve causality, 
we insist that the new terms may involve only products of fields at the same 
spacetime point: [¢(x)]* is fine, but (x)¢(y) is not allowed. Thus the terms 
describing the interactions will be of the form 


He = [ae Hint ea) = - | bs Lint [O(a]. 


For now we restrict ourselves to theories in which Hint (= —Lint) is a function 
only of the fields, not of their derivatives. 

In this chapter we will discuss three important examples of interacting 
field theories. ‘The first is “phi-fourth” theory, 


1 1 N 
Le 5 (On) - 5m = a? (4.1) 


where \ is a dimensionless coupling constant. (A ¢° interaction would be a bit 
simpler, but then the energy would not be positive-definite unless we added 
a higher even power of @ as well.) Although we are introducing this theory 
now for purely pedagogical reasons (since it is the simplest of all interacting 
quantum theories), models of the real world do contain ¢* interactions; the 
most important example in particle physics is the self-interaction of the Higgs 
field in the standard electroweak theory. In Part II, we will see that 4+ theory 
also arises in statistical mechanics. The equation of motion for ¢* theory is 


(P +m) = 29%, (4.2) 
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which cannot be solved by Fourier analysis as the free Klein-Gordon equation 
could. In the quantum theory we impose the equal-time commutation relations 


[o(x), w(y)] = 16 (x — y), 


which are unaffected by Ling. (Note, however, that if Lin, contained O,,¢, the 
definition of (x) would change.) It is an easy exercise to write down the 
Hamiltonian of this theory and find the Heisenberg equation of motion for 
the operator (a); the result is the same as the classical equation of motion 
(4.2), just as it was in the free theory. 

Our second example of an interacting field theory will be Quantum Elec- 
trodynamics: 


LEED = Lpirac + Lniaccweli te Lint 
= Pid —m)p - a( Pw)? — ewywAn, 


where A,, is the electromagnetic vector potential, Fi, = 0,A, — OLA, is the 
electromagnetic field tensor, and e = —|e| is the electron charge. (To describe 
a fermion of charge Q, replace e with Q. If we wish to consider several species 
of charged particles at once, we simply duplicate Lpjrae and Lint for each 
additional species.) That such a simple Lagrangian can account for nearly 
all observed phenomena from macroscopic scales down to 107!8 cm is rather 
astonishing. In fact, the QED Lagrangian can be written even more simply: 


(4.3) 


Laep = ¥(iD — m)y — 4(Fw)?, (4.4) 
where D,, is the gauge covariant derivative, 
Dy, = Oy + eA, (a). (4.5) 


A crucial property of the QED Lagrangian is that it is invariant under the 
gauge transformation 


U(2) + PY(e), Ay Ay, — 2,02), (4.6) 


which is realized on the Dirac field as a local phase rotation. This invariance 
under local phase rotations has a fundamental geometrical significance, which 
motivates the term covariant derivative. For our present purposes, though, it 
is sufficient just to recognize (4.6) as a symmetry of the theory. 

The equations of motion follow from (4.3) by the canonical procedure. 
The Euler-Lagrange equation for w is 


(iD — m)o(x) = 0, (4.7) 


which is just the Dirac equation coupled to the electromagnetic field by the 
minimal coupling prescription, 0 — D. The Euler-Lagrange equation for A, 
is 

0, EY ey Se] (4.8) 
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These are the inhomogeneous Maxwell equations, with the current density 
j” = wy’ given by the conserved Dirac vector current (3.73). As with ¢4 
theory, the equations of motion can also be obtained as the Heisenberg equa- 
tions of motion for the operators w(x) and A,(x). This is easy to verify for 
w(x); we have not yet discussed the quantization of the electromagnetic field. 

In fact, we will not discuss canonical quantization of the electromagnetic 
field at all in this book. It is an awkward subject, essentially because of gauge 
invariance. Note that since A° does not appear in the Lagrangian (4.3), the 
momentum conjugate to A® is identically zero. This contradicts the canonical 
commutation relation [A°(x),7°(y)] = i6(x — y). One solution is to quan- 
tize in Coulomb gauge, where V- A = 0 and A?® is a constrained, rather than 
dynamical, variable; but then manifest Lorentz invariance is sacrificed. Alter- 
natively, one can quantize the field in Lorentz gauge, 0,A" = 0. It is then 
possible to modify the Lagrangian, adding an A° term. One obtains the com- 
mutation relations [A“(x), A’(y)] = —ig”6(x — y), essentially the same as 
four Klein-Gordon fields. But the extra minus sign in [A°, A°] leads to another 
(surmountable) difficulty: states created by ab! have negative norm.* 

The Feynman rules for calculating scattering amplitudes that involve pho- 
tons are derived more easily in the functional integral formulation of field the- 
ory, to be discussed in Chapter 9. That method has the added advantage of 
generalizing readily to the case of non-Abelian gauge fields, as we will see 
in Part III. In the present chapter we will simply guess the Feynman rules 
for photons. This will actually be quite easy after we derive the rules for an 
analogous but simpler theory, Yukawa theory: 


Lia = Lise + Lx lein-Gordon _ gud. (4.9) 


This will be our third example. It is similar to QED, but with the photon 
replaced by a scalar particle ¢. The interaction term contains a dimensionless 
coupling constant g, analogous to the electron charge e. Yukawa, originally 
invented this theory to describe nucleons (7) and pions (@). In modern particle 
theory, the Standard Model contains Yukawa interaction terms coupling the 
scalar Higgs field to quarks and leptons; most of the free parameters in the 
Standard Model are Yukawa coupling constants. 

Having written down our three paradigm interactions, let us pause a mo- 
ment to discuss what other interactions could be found in Nature. At first it 
might seem that the list would be infinite; even for a scalar theory we could 
write down interactions of the form @” for any n. But remarkably, one simple 
and reasonable axiom eliminates all but a few of the possible interactions. That 
axiom is that the theory be renormalizable, and it arises as follows. Higher- 
order terms in perturbation theory, as mentioned in Chapter 1, will involve 


*Excellent treatments of both quantization procedures are readily available. For 
Coulomb gauge quantization, see Bjorken and Drell (1965), Chapter 14; for Lorentz 
gauge quantization, see Mandl and Shaw (1984), Chapter 5. 
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integrals over the 4-momenta of intermediate (“virtual”) particles. These in- 
tegrals are often formally divergent, and it is generally necessary to impose 
some form of cut-off procedure; the simplest is just to cut off the integral at 
some large but finite momentum A. At the end of the calculation one takes 
the limit A — oo, and hopes that physical quantities turn out to be indepen- 
dent of A. If this is indeed the case, the theory is said to be renormalizable. 
Suppose, however, that the theory includes interactions whose coupling con- 
stants have the dimensions of mass to some negative power. Then to obtain 
a dimensionless scattering amplitude, this coupling constant must be multi- 
plied by some quantity of positive mass dimension, and it turns out that this 
quantity is none other than A. Such a term diverges as A — oo, so the theory 
is not renormalizable. 

We will discuss these matters in detail in Chapter 10. For now we merely 
note that any theory containing a coupling constant with negative mass di- 
mension is not renormalizable. A bit of dimensional analysis then allows us to 
throw out nearly all candidate interactions. Since the action S = f[ Ld‘r is 
dimensionless, £ must have dimension (mass)* (or simply dimension 4). From 
the kinetic terms of the various free Lagrangians, we note that the scalar and 
vector fields ¢ and A” have dimension 1, while the spinor field ~ has dimension 
3/2. We can now tabulate all of the allowed renormalizable interactions. 

For theories involving only scalars, the allowed interaction terms are 


ud? and rp*. 


The coupling constant p has dimension 1, while 4 is dimensionless. Terms of 
the form 6” for n > 4 are not allowed, since their coupling constants would 
have dimension 4—n. Of course, more interesting theories can be obtained by 
including several scalar fields, real or complex (see Problem 4.3). 

Next we can add spinor fields. Spinor self-interactions are not allowed, 
since w° (besides violating Lorentz invariance) already has dimension 9/2. 
Thus the only allowable new interaction is the Yukawa term, 


gud, 


although similar interactions can also be constructed out of Weyl and Majo- 
rana spinors. 

When we add vector fields, many new interactions are possible. The most 
familiar is the vector-spinor interaction of QED, 


epy pA. 


Again it is easy to construct similar terms out of Weyl and Majorana spinors. 
Less important is the scalar QED Lagrangian, 


£L= |D,4|* — m?|4\’, which contains eA"0,,6*, e7|¢|* A’. 


This is our first example of a derivative interaction; quantization of this theory 
will be much easier with the functional integral formalism, so we postpone its 
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discussion until Chapter 9. Other possible Lorentz-invariant terms involving 
vectors are 


A420, A") and ~—AS. 


Although it is far from obvious, these terms lead to inconsistencies unless 
their coupling constants are precisely chosen on the basis of a special type of 
symmetry, which must involve several vector fields. This symmetry underlies 
the non-Abelian gauge theories, which will be the main subject of Part HI. A 
mass term sm? A? for vector fields is also inconsistent, except in the special 
case where it is added to QED; in any case, it breaks (Abelian or non-Abelian) 
gauge invariance. 

This exhausts the list of possible Lagrangians involving scalar, spinor, and 
vector particles. It is interesting to note that the currently accepted models 
of the strong, weak, and electromagnetic interactions include all of the types 
of interactions listed above. The three paradigm interactions to be studied in 
this chapter cover nearly half of the possibilities; we will study the others in 
detail later in this book. 

The assumption that realistic theories must be renormalizable is cer- 
tainly convenient, since a nonrenormalizable theory would have little pre- 
dictive power. However, one might still ask why Nature has been so kind as to 
use only renormalizable interactions. One might have expected that the true 
theory of Nature would be a quantum theory of a much more general type. 
But it can be shown that, however complicated a fundamental theory appears 
at very high energies, the low-energy approximation to this theory that we 
see in experiments should be a renormalizable quantum field theory. We will 
demonstrate this in Section 12.1. 

At a more practical level, the preceding analysis highlights a great dif- 
ference in methodology between nonrelativistic quantum mechanics and rela- 
tivistic quantum field theory. Since the potential V(r) that appears in the 
Schrodinger equation is completely arbitrary, nonrelativistic quantum me- 
chanics puts no limits on what interactions can be found in the real world. But 
we have just seen that quantum field theory imposes very tight constraints 
on Nature (or vice versa). Taken literally, our discussion implies that the only 
tasks left for particle physicists are to enumerate the elementary particles that 
exist and to measure their masses and coupling constants. While this view- 
point is perhaps overly arrogant, the fact that it is even thinkable is surely 
a sign that particle physicists are on the right track toward a fundamental 
theory. 

Given a set of particles and couplings, we must still work out the ex- 
perimental consequences. How do we analyze the quantum mechanics of an 
interacting field theory? It would be nice if we could explicitly solve at least 
a few examples (that is, find the exact eigenvalues and eigenvectors as we did 
for the free theories) to get a feel for the properties of interacting theories. 
Unfortunately, this is easier said than done. No exactly solvable interacting 
field theories are known in more than two spacetime dimensions, and even 
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there the solvable models involve special symmetries and considerable tech- 
nical complication.’ Studying these theories would be interesting, but hardly 
worth the effort at this stage. Instead we will fall back on a much simpler and 
more generally applicable approach: Treat the interaction term Hjy, as a per- 
turbation, compute its effects as far in perturbation theory as is practicable, 
and hope that the coupling constant is small enough that this gives a reason- 
able approximation to the exact answer. In fact, the perturbation series we 
obtain will turn out to be very simple in structure; through the use of Feyn- 
man diagrams it will be possible at least to visualize the effects of interactions 
to arbitrarily high order. 

This simplification of the perturbation series for relativistic field theories 
was the great advance of Tomonaga, Schwinger, and Feynman. ‘To achieve 
this simplification, each, independently, found a way to reformulate quan- 
tum mechanics to remove the special role of time, and then applied his new 
viewpoint to recast each term of the perturbation expansion as a spacetime 
process. We will develop quantum field theory from a spacetime viewpoint, us- 
ing Feynman’s method of functional integration, in Chapter 9. In the present 
chapter we follow a more pedestrian line of analysis, first developed by Dyson, 
to derive the spacetime picture of perturbation theory from the conventional 
machinery of quantum mechanics.? 
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Let us then begin the study of perturbation theory for interacting fields, aim- 
ing toward a formalism that will allow us to visualize the perturbation series 
as spacetime processes. Although we will not need to reformulate quantum 
mechanics, we will rederive time-dependent perturbation theory in a form 
that is convenient for our purposes. Ultimately, of course, we want to calcu- 
late scattering cross sections and decay rates. For now, however, let us be less 
ambitious and try to calculate a simpler (but more abstract) quantity, the 
two-point correlation function, or two-point Green’s function, 


(Q| Tex) Oly) |Q), (4.10) 


in @* theory. We introduce the notation |Q) to denote the ground state of the 
interacting theory, which is generally different from |0), the ground state of 
the free theory. ‘The time-ordering symbol T is inserted for later convenience. 
The correlation function can be interpreted physically as the amplitude for 
propagation of a particle or excitation between y and z. In the free theory, it 


A brief survey of exactly solvable quantum field theories is given in the Epilogue. 


For a historical account of the contributions of Tomonaga, Schwinger, Feynman, 
and Dyson, see Schweber (1994). 
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is simply the Feynman propagator: 


d*p ge7 tw (a-y) 

(0| TO(2) OY) I9) gree = Dr (e — y) = {ea ae (4.11) 
We would like to know how this expression changes in the interacting the- 
ory. Once we have analyzed the two-point correlation function, it will be easy 
to generalize our results to higher correlation functions in which more than 
two field operators appear. In Sections 4.3 and 4.4 we will continue the anal- 
ysis of correlation functions, eventually developing the formalism of Feynman 
diagrams for evaluating them perturbatively. Then in Sections 4.5 and 4.6 
we will learn how to calculate cross sections and decay rates using the same 
techniques. 

To attack this problem, we write the Hamiltonian of ¢* theory as 


my 
H = Ho + Aint seas Hk lein-Gordon = [as ra (x). (4.12) 
We want an expression for the two-point correlation function (4.10) as a power 
series in A. The interaction Hamiltonian H;,; enters (4.10) in two places: first, 
in the definition of the Heisenberg field, 


(x) = e"b(x)e (4.13) 


and second, in the definition of |Q). We must express both ¢(x) and |Q) in 
terms of quantities we know how to manipulate: free field operators and the 
free theory vacuum |0). 

It is easiest to begin with ¢(a). At any fixed time to, we can of course 
expand @ as before in terms of ladder operators: 


dp 1 | ) 
ae ip-x + ,—tp:x 
ors / (2n)3 Tae (ave + ape 'P™), 


Then to obtain (t,x) for t to, we just switch to the Heisenberg picture as 
usual: 


o(t, x) = pi) Oty. Ke Ut) 
For 4 = 0, H becomes Ho and this reduces to 
b(t, X)|,_, = e'Holt—to) g(t9, x)e tHolt—to) = & (t,x). (4.14) 


When A is small, this expression will still give the most important part of 
the time dependence of ¢(a), and thus it is convenient to give this quantity 
a name: the interaction picture field, ¢,(t, x). Since we can diagonalize Ho, it 
is easy to construct @, explicitly: 
d°p 1 : 
t,x) = | —~ > (a eR ag! eee) 
b,( ) / (2 m)3 /2Ep p p 


This is just the familiar expression for the free field from Chapter 2. 


(4.15) 


x°=t—to 
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The problem now is to express the full Heisenberg field ¢ in terms of @,. 
Formally, it is just 


o(t,x) = eet) e “tole 0) (gage to 00) px tt) 


(4.16) 
= si (Z, to)@, (Z, x)U(t, to), 
where we have defined the unitary operator 
U(t, to) = etolt—to) et (t—to) (4.17) 


known as the interaction picture propagator or time-evolution operator. We 
would like to express U(t, to) entirely in terms of ¢,, for which we have an 
explicit expression in terms of ladder operators. To do this, we note that 
U(t, to) is the unique solution, with initial condition U(to, to) = 1, of a simple 
differential equation (the Schrédinger equation): 


O : 
i SU (t,t) = etMolt—0) (Ht — Hy et) 


ze e'Ho (t—to) (ee OO 


23 e'Ho(t—to) (ine ex Oe ee oth to) gate r0) 
= H7(t) U(, to), (4.18) 


where ‘ 
H(t) = eo ay ia ie Oe 0) = [ae kai (4.19) 


is the interaction Hamiltonian written in the interaction picture. The so- 
lution of this differential equation for U(t,tg) should look something like 
U ~ exp(—iHy7t); this would be our desired formula for U in terms of @,. 
Doing it more carefully, we will show that the actual solution is the following 
power series in A: 


£ t t1 


Cn ees es / dt, Hy(ty) + (—i)? ; dt, : dty Hy (ty) Hy(to) 


to to 


to 
t ti to (4.20) 
i (a8 faty fats fats A(t) Ay (te) 7 (ts) foeee, 
to to 


to 
To verify this, just differentiate: Each term gives the previous one times 
—iH7(t). The initial condition U(t,to) = 1 for t = to is obviously satisfied. 
Note that the various factors of H; in (4.20) stand in time order, later 
on the left. This allows us to simplify the expression considerably, using the 
time-ordering symbol T. The H? term, for example, can be written 


t ty 


dt, / Pee Pearce te : / dt / dty T{Hy(t1)Hy(te)}. (4.21) 


to to to 
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t t 


covers entire 
: / dey / dt square 


t — gS eee 
t t1 
<= / dt, , dts 
to to 
covers only 
to > lower triangle 


ey 


ti i 


Figure 4.1. Geometric interpretation of Eq. (4.21). 


The double integral on the right-hand side just counts everything twice, since 
in the t,to-plane, the integrand T'{H,;(t,)H7(t2)} is symmetric about the line 
t, = tg (see Fig. 4.1). 

A similar identity holds for the higher terms: 


fos Jaw J H7(t1) ++: Hr(tn) = 5 fm ‘dt, T{ Hy7(ti)--- Hr (tn) }. 


This case is a little harder to visualize, but it is not hard to convince oneself 
that it is true. Using this identity, we can now write U(t, tg) in an extremely 
compact form: . 


U(t,to) =1+ (i) fat, Hy(t1) + SY fat dt, T{Hr(t1)H1(t2)} +++ 


to to 


= Tf exp [—i | dt! H,(t’)| \ (4.22) 


to 


where the time-ordering of the exponential is just defined as the Taylor series 
with each term time-ordered. When we do real computations we will keep 
only the first few terms of the series; the time-ordered exponential is just a 
compact way of writing and remembering the correct expression. 

We now have control over (t,x); we have written it entirely in terms of 
o,, aS desired. Before moving on to consider |92), however, it is convenient to 
generalize the definition of U, allowing its second argument to take on values 
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other than our “reference time” to. The correct definition is quite natural: 


t 
Ue) = T{exp[-i [ae H,(t")| cas) (4.23) 
t’ 
Several properties follow from this definition, and it is necessary to verify 
them. First, U(t,t’) satisfies the same differential equation (4.18), 


iS Ut ba DOr 4. (4.24) 


but now with the initial condition U = 1 for t = t’. From this equation you 
can show that 


U(t, t!) Ze et Holt—to) gt (t-t') 6-tHo(t —to) (4.25) 


which proves that U is unitary. Finally, U(¢, t’) satisfies the following identities 
(for ty > to > t3): 
U (ty, to)U (to, t3) = U (ti, t3); 


‘ (4.26) 
U (ty, t3)|U(te,t3)| = U(t1, ta). 


Now we can go on to discuss |Q). Since |Q) is the ground state of H, 
we can isolate it by the following procedure. Imagine starting with |0), the 
ground state of Ho, and evolving through time with H: 


oP Oye > oF F In} (nl0), 
nr 
where E,, are the eigenvalues of H. We must assume that }Q2) has some overlap 
with |0), that is, (Q|0) 4 0 (if this were not the case, H; would in no sense be 
a small perturbation). Then the above series contains |Q), and we can write 


eT 10) = e OF 10) (Q|0) + De *"™ In) (nO) , 
nZ£0 
where Eg = (Q| H |Q). (The zero of energy will be defined by Ho |0) = 0.) 
Since £,, > Eo for all n ~ 0, we can get rid of all the n 4 0 terms in the series 
by sending 7’ to oo in a slightly imaginary direction: T’ — oo(1 — ze). Then 
the exponential factor e~*“~? dies slowest for n = 0, and we have 


IQ) = lim (eT (| 0))e #7 F 0). (4.27) 


T—co(l-ie) 


Since T is now very large, we can shift it by a small constant: 
IQ) = lim (e7 BolT +#0) (gy 0) ea) (0) 
T—0o(1l-ie) 
heen Ca ae (Q| Q) er oR) il Pt) 0) 


T — 0o(1-ite) 


Limi: ete 200) ay FG). (4.28) 


T— 0co(1-ite) 


| 
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In the second line we have used Ho |0) = 0. Ignoring the c-number factor in 
front, this expression tells us that we can get |Q) by simply evolving |0) from 
time —T to time to with the operator U. Similarly, we can express (Q| as 


(Q= lim | (OLU(E, to) (e7 oT —*0) (9 Q))™. 


T— oo(1-ite 


(4.29) 


Let us put together the pieces of the two-point correlation function. For 
the moment, assume that 2° > y? > to. Then 


(2 (x) GY) 12) = lim (e#F—©) (| 9) (O| U(L, to) 
x [U(x°, to)|"¢,(«)U (2°, to) [U(y?, to)]'¢,(yU(y?, to) 
x U (to, -T) [0) (e- *Bot—C™ (2 0))™ 
= Tim | (((0|9) Pe") 
x (0| U(T, 2°)¢, (2) U(x", y°)¢,(y)U(y?, -T) |0) . (4.30) 


This is starting to look simple, except for the awkward factor in front. To get 
rid of it, divide by 1 in the form 


1 = (2) = (\(0|M) Pe-*2D) (0] U(T, to)U (to, —T) |0) 
Then our formula, still for 2° > y°, becomes 


soy (1UCL.29)6, (2) (0 086, (y)U (VP. —1) 
Tescc(1240e) (0| U(T, —T) |0) 


Now note that all fields on both sides of this expression are in time order. If 
we had considered the case y? > x° this would still be true. Thus we arrive 
at our final expression, now valid for any z° and y?: 


(0| T} ¢,(x)¢,(y) exp[—i f-, dt Hr(t)] ¢ |0) 
(QT {o(w)(y)} |2) = lim sk iat ra) A 
—re0(3-4e) (0|T{ exp[-i [7p at Hy(t)] * |0) 


(Q| d(2)o(y) [Q) = 


(4.31) 
The virtue of considering the time-ordered product is clear: It allows us to 
put everything inside one large T-operator. A similar formula holds for higher 
correlation functions of arbitrarily many fields; for each extra factor of ¢ on 
the left, put an extra factor of ¢, on the right. So far this expression is exact. 
But it is ideally suited to doing perturbative calculations; we need only retain 
as many terms as desired in the Taylor series expansions of the exponentials. 
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4.3 Wick’s Theorem 


We have now reduced the problem of calculating correlation functions to that 
of evaluating expressions of the form 


(0| T{., (x1), (x2) +++ 9;(@n) f 0), 


that is, vacuum expectation values of time-ordered products of finite (but 
arbitrary) numbers of free field operators. For n = 2 this expression is just 
the Feynman propagator. For higher n you could evaluate this object by brute 
force, plugging in the expansion of ¢, in terms of ladder operators. In this 
section and the next, however, we will see how to simplify such calculations 
immensely. 

Consider again the case of two fields, (0| T{¢,(x)¢,(y)}|0). We already 
know how to calculate this quantity, but now we would like to rewrite it in 
a form that is easy to evaluate and also generalizes to the case of more than 
two fields. To do this we first decompose ¢,(x) into positive- and negative- 
frequency parts: 


$,(x) = o7 (2) + 4; (2), (4.32) 
where 
d°p 1 : d°p 1 
+ a2 —1p:Z£, — ae +ip-x 
Py (x) > laa es ‘ ) Oy (x) -|/ ale cee 
This decomposition can be done for any free field. It is useful because 


7 (z)|0)=0 and = (0/¢7 (x) =0. 


0 


For example, consider the case 2° > y®. The time-ordered product of two 


fields is then 
TO (2)9(Y) (= 91 (@)Oz (y) + $7 (2) bz (Y) + OF (@) Or (Y) + OF (@) G7 ) 


= $7 (x)o7 (y) + oF (y) OF (x) + OF (2) OF (y) + 67 (2) 67 (y) 
+ [¢7 (2), oF; (y)]. (4.33) 


In every term except the commutator, all the ap’s are to the right of all the 
al,’s. Such a term (e.g., alat aya) is said to be in normal order, and has 
vanishing vacuum expectation value. Let us also define the normal ordering 
symbol N() to place whatever operators it contains in normal order, for ex- 
ample, 


N (apal.aq) = a} apag. (4.34) 


The order of a@p and aq on the right-hand side makes no difference since they 
commute.* 


*In the literature one often sees the notation :¢1¢2: instead of N(¢1¢2). 
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If we had instead considered the case y? > x°, we would get the same four 
normal-ordered terms as in (4.33), but this time the final commutator would 
be [67 (y), 67 (x)]. Let us therefore define one more quantity, the contraction 
of two fields, as follows: 


a =f om f 0 0. 
Ke= {Egret mes A 
This quantity is exactly the Feynman propagator: 
‘ae 
o(x) oly) = Dr(x—y). (4.36) 


(From here on we will often drop the subscript J for convenience; contractions 
will always involve interaction-picture fields. ) 
The relation between time-ordering and normal-ordering is now extremely 


simple to express, at least for two fields: 
id 


T{ (x) O(y) } = N{G(z) oly) + O(z) Cy). (4.37) 


But now that we have all this new notation, the generalization to arbitrarily 
many fields is also easy to write down: 


T {(x1)0(@2) +++ ¢(&m)} 


(4.38) 
= N{¢(x1)¢(x2) +++ (am) + all possible contractions}. 


This identity is known as Wick’s theorem, and we will prove it in a moment. 
For m = 2 it is identical to (4.37). The phrase all possible contractions means 
there will be one term for each possible way of contracting the m fields in 
pairs. Thus for m = 4 we have (writing ¢(2,) as ¢q for brevity) 


[J ase -— 
T{ bid2odsbs} = N{b1drdsba + b1d2dsba + o1b2b3b4 + gidadsha 
Pa a a (4.39) 

+ 01620304 + 610206304 + 01620304 


Pie vera” bard 
+ o1626364 + bidodsda + b16263¢4}- 


When the contraction symbol connects two operators that are not adjacent, 
we still define it to give a factor of Dr. For example, 


a 
N{¢i¢o¢s¢a} = means = Dp (x1 — 3) - N{ haga}. 


In the vacuum expectation value of (4.39), any term in which there remain 
uncontracted operators gives zero (since (0| N(any operator) |O) = 0). Only 
the three fully contracted terms in the last line survive, and they are all c- 
numbers, so we have 


(0| T{ b1¢2¢364} |0) = Dr(x1 — r2)Dpr(ax3 — £4) 
+ Dpr(x1 — £3)Dr(£2 — £4) (4.40) 
ae Dr(2 —_ t4)Dp(x2 = £3). 
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Now let us prove Wick’s theorem. Naturally the proof is by induction 
on m, the number of fields. We have already proved the case m = 2. So 
assume the theorem is true for m — 1 fields, and let’s try to prove it for 
m fields. Without loss of generality, we can restrict ourselves to the case 
x) > 23 >---x° ; if this is not the case we can just relabel the points, without 
affecting either side of (4.38). Then applying Wick’s theorem to ¢2---¢@m, we 
have 


T{1:--¢m} = o1-+-Om 


Pi 02° Om + fe involving ¢4 


(grog N{ 6, ae ( all contractions )}aan 


not involving 1 


all contractions ) \ 


We want to move the ¢| and ¢; inside the N{}. For the ¢; term this is easy: 
Just move it in, since (being on the left) it is already in normal order. The 
term with ¢f must be put in normal order by commuting it to the right past 
all the other @’s. Consider, for example, the term with no contractions: 


ON ($2-+-¢m) = N($2-+-¢m) oy + [67,N(b2°+- bm) 
— N(¢f ¢2-:- dm) 


J Po 
= N($7 $2-+-¢m + b1b2b3 +++ bm + o1b263°++ +--+). 


The first term in the last line combines with part of the ¢; term from (4.41) to 
give N{¢1¢2---¢m}, so we now have the first term on the right-hand side of 
Wick’s theorem, as well as all possible terms involving a single contraction of 
@; with another field. Similarly, a term in (4.41) involving one contraction will 
produce all possible terms involving both that contraction and a contraction 
of ¢, with one of the other fields. Doing this with all the terms of (4.41), we 
eventually get all possible contractions of all the fields, including ¢;. ‘Thus the 
induction step is complete, and Wick’s theorem is proved. 


4.4 Feynman Diagrams 


Wick’s theorem allows us to turn any expression of the form 


into a sum of products of Feynman propagators. Now we are ready to develop 
a diagrammatic interpretation of such expressions. Consider first the case of 
four fields, all at different spacetime points, which we worked out in Eq. (4.40). 
Let us represent each of the points x; through x4 by a dot, and each factor 
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Dr(x —y) by a line joining z to y. Then Eq. (4.40) can be represented as the 
sum of three diagrams (called Feynman diagrams): 


1 - 4 x 2 
(0| T{¢1¢23¢4 } |0) = “ a i 4 (4.42) 
3 4 8 4 3 4 


Although this isn’t exactly a measurable quantity, the diagrams do suggest an 
interpretation: Particles are created at two spacetime points, each propagates 
to one of the other points, and then they are annihilated. This can happen in 
three ways, corresponding to the three ways to connect the points in pairs, as 
shown in the three diagrams. The total amplitude for the process is the sum 
of the three diagrams. 

Things get more interesting when the expression contains more than one 
field at the same spacetime point. So let us now return to the evaluation of 
the two-point function (Q| T{¢(z)o(y)}|Q), and put formula (4.31) to use. We 
will ignore the denominator until the very end of this section. The numerator, 
with the exponential expanded as a power series, is 


(OT {oa)oy) + o@)o@[-ifaeHi()] ++} Io. (4.43) 


The first term gives the free-field result, (0| T{¢(x)¢(y)} |0) = Dr(x—y). The 
second term, in ¢* theory, is 


(01 7{o(z)o(w) (—i [at faz Fo*} 10 
=o T{o@ow) (FP) faz o(o@)o@ole)} 10). 


Now apply Wick’s theorem. We get one term for every way of contracting the 
six @ operators with each other in pairs. There are 15 ways to do this, but 
(fortunately) only two of them are really different. If we contract (a) with 
dé(y), then there are three ways to contract the four ¢(z)’s with each other, 
and all three give identical expressions. The other possibility is to contract 
(x) with one of the ¢(z)’s (four choices), ¢(y) with one of the others (three 
choices), and the remaining two ¢(z)’s with each other (one choice). There 
are twelve ways to do this, and all give identical expressions. Thus we have 


(ol T{o(ow) (a) fat faz Fo*} 1) 


= (Fp) rey) fate Dele - 2)De(2 =) (4.44) 
+12. (=) [azDe(e — z)Dr(y — z)Dr(z—- 2). 
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We can understand this expression better if we represent each term as a 
Feynman diagram. Again we draw each contraction Dr as a line, and each 
point as a dot. But this time we must distinguish between the “external” 
points, x and y, and the “internal” point z; each internal point is associated 
with a factor of (—2\) f d*z. We will worry about the constant factors in a 
moment. Using these rules, we see that the above expression (4.44) is equal 
to the sum of two diagrams: 


x 


J x Zz y 


We refer to the lines in these diagrams as propagators, since they represent the 
propagation amplitude Df. Internal points, where four lines meet, are called 
vertices. Since Dr(x — y) is the amplitude for a free Klein-Gordon particle 
to propagate between x and y, the diagrams actually interpret the analytic 
formula as a process of particle creation, propagation, and annihilation which 
takes place in spacetime. 

Now let’s try a more complicated contraction, from the ° term in the 
expansion of the correlation function: 


mie 8 
(0| g(a a (=a - [a*z ooo¢ Jaw oboe Jd*u bode 0) 


“A 


The number of “different” contractions that give this same expression is large: 


[az d*wd*tu Dr(x — z)Dr(z— z)Dr(z—w) 


x Dr(w — y)Dz(w — u)Dr(u—u). (4.45) 


3! x 4-3 x 4-3-2 x 4-3 x 1/2 
WH Ye 


interchange placement of placement of placement of interchange 
of vertices contractions contractions contractions of W-U 
into z vertex into w vertex into uw vertex contractions 


The product of these combinatoric factors is 10,368, roughly 1/13 of the total 
of 135,135 possible full contractions of the 14 operators. The structure of this 
particular contraction can be represented by the following “cactus” diagram: 


oe Zz Ww y 


It is conventional, for obvious reasons, to let this one diagram represent the 
sum of all 10,368 identical terms. 
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In practice one always draws the diagram first, using it as a mnemonic 
device for writing down the analytic expression. But then the question arises, 
What is the overall constant? We could, of course, work it out as above: We 
could associate a factor [ d*z(—i/4!) with each vertex, put in the 1/n! from 
the Taylor series, and then do the combinatorics by writing out the product 
of fields as in (4.45) and counting. But the 1/n! from the Taylor series will 
almost always cancel the n! from interchanging the vertices, so we can just 
forget about both of these factors. Furthermore, the generic vertex has four 
lines coming in from four different places, so the various placements of these 
contractions into @d¢¢@ generates a factor of 4! (as in the w vertex above), 
which cancels the denominator in (—7/4!). It is therefore conventional to 
associate the expression { d*z(—iX) with each vertex. (This was the reason 
for the factor of 4! in the ¢* coupling.) 

In the above diagram, this scheme gives a constant that is too large by 
a factor of 8 = 2-2-2, the symmetry factor of the diagram. Two factors 
of 2 come from lines that start and end on the same vertex: The diagram is 
symmetric under the interchange of the two ends of such a line. The other 
factor of 2 comes from the two propagators connecting w to u: The diagram is 
symmetric under the interchange of these two lines with each other. A third 
possible type of symmetry is the equivalence of two vertices. To get the correct 
overall constant for a diagram, we divide by its symmetry factor, which is in 
general the number of ways of interchanging components without changing 
the diagram. 

Most people never need to evaluate a diagram with a symmetry factor 
greater than 2, so there’s no need to worry too much about these technicalities. 
But here are a few examples, to make some sense out of the above rules: 


oo 2 = 12 
L Y 


When in doubt, you can always determine the symmetry factor by counting 
equivalent contractions, as we did above. 
We are now ready to summarize our rules for calculating the numerator 
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of our expression (4.31) for (Q| Té(x)d(y) |Q): 


(OT 4 4,(2)4,(y) exp|—i fat H,(t)| \ \0) = ( 


sum of all possible diagrams 
with two external points 


where each diagram is built out of propagators, vertices, and external points. 
The rules for associating analytic expressions with pieces of diagrams are 
called the Feynman rules. In ¢* theory the rules are: 


1. For each propagator, ye————ey = Dpr(xr-y); 
2. For each vertex, Z = (—71) [as 
3. For each external point, 2e—————— eal 


4. Divide by the symmetry factor. 


One way to interpret these rules is to think of the vertex factor (—7,) as 
the amplitude for the emission and/or absorption of particles at a vertex. The 
integral f d*z instructs us to sum over all points where this process can occur. 
This is just the superposition principle of quantum mechanics: When a process 
can happen in alternative ways, we add the amplitudes for each possible way. 
To compute each individual amplitude, the Feynman rules tell us to multiply 
the amplitudes (propagators and vertex factors) for each independent part of 
the process. 

Since these rules are written in terms of the spacetime points 2, y, etc., 
they are sometimes called the position-space Feynman rules. In most calcu- 
lations, it is simpler to express the Feynman rules in terms of momenta, by 
introducing the Fourier expansion of each propagator: 


D (x —y)= [ss oe a, ep (x—y) (4.46) 

PST) | nyt p — me + ie : : 
Represent this in the diagram by assigning a 4-momentum p to each propa- 
gator, indicating the direction with an arrow. (Since Dr(x — y) = Dr(y—2), 
the direction of p is arbitrary.) Then when four lines meet at a vertex, the 
z-dependent factors of the diagram are 


Da Pl [a: ce tP12 o— tP2% 9—tP3z pt tpaz 
ex (4.47) 
of p2 = (27)*6 (py + po + p3 — pa). 
3 


In other words, momentum is conserved at each vertex. The delta functions 
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from the vertices can now be used to perform some of the momentum inte- 
grals from the propagators. We are left with the following momentum-space 
Feynman rules: 


a 
1. For each propagator, > 


D 7 p? — m? + ie’ 
2. For each vertex, = —1; 
3. For each external point, 2e———«<«——__ =e ?'*; 
p 

4. Impose momentum conservation at each vertex; 

d4 
5. Integrate over each undetermined momentum: / Cat 

T 


6. Divide by the symmetry factor. 


Again, we can interpret each factor as the amplitude for that part of the 
process, with the integrations coming from the superposition principle. The 
exponential factor for an external point is just the amplitude for a particle at 
that point to have the needed momentum, or, depending on the direction of 
the arrow, for a particle with a certain momentum to be found at that point. 

This nearly completes our discussion of the computation of correlation 
functions, but there are still a few loose ends. First, what happened to the 
large time T that was taken to oo(1 — ze)? We glossed over it completely in 
this section, starting with Eq. (4.43). The place to put it back is Eq. (4.47), 
where instead of just integrating over d*z, we should have 


T 


lim dz° [ae e7 (pitp2+P3—Pa)-2 


T — oco(1-ie) 
-T 


The exponential blows up as z2 — oo or z? — —oo unless its argument 


is purely imaginary. To achieve this, we can take each p® to have a small 
imaginary part: p? « (1+ ie). But this is precisely what we do in following 
the Feynman boundary conditions for computing Dr: We integrate along a 
contour that is rotated slightly away from the real axis, so that p° « (1+ ie): 


ra 
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The explicit dependence on J’ seems to disappear when we take the limit 
T’ — oo in the previous equation. But consider the diagram 


P1 


nC OX RO 


P2 


The delta function for the left-hand vertex is (27)46“ (p; +p2), so momentum 
conservation at the right-hand vertex is automatically satisfied, and we get 
(27)464) (0) there. This awkward factor is easy to understand by going back 
to position space. It is simply the integral of a constant over d*w 


/ d*w (const) « (2T) - (volume of space). (4.49) 


This just tells us that the spacetime process (4.48) can happen at any place 
in space, and at any time between —T’ and T. Every disconnected piece of a 
diagram, that is, every piece that is not connected to an external point, will 
have one such (27)46) (0) = 2T - V factor. 

The contributions to the correlation function coming from such diagrams 
can be better understood with the help of a very pretty identity, the exponen- 
tiation of the disconnected diagrams. It works as follows. A typical diagram 
has the form 


(OY 88 GF). ow 


with a piece connected to x and y, and several disconnected pieces. (Since each 
vertex has an even number of lines coming into it, x and y must . connected 
to each other.) Label the various possible diaconniectca pieces by V;: 


{18.8.©.@.-} 


The elements V; are connected internally, but disconnected from external 
points. Suppose that a diagram (such as (4.50)) has n; pieces of the form 
V;, for each 7, in addition to its one piece that is connected to x and y. (In 
any given diagram, only finitely many of the n; will be nonzero.) If we also 
let V; denote the value of the piece V;, then the value of such a diagram is 


(value of connected piece) - lI i (Vi) *. 


The 1/n,;! is the symmetry factor coming from interchanging the n; copies of 
V;. The sum of all diagrams, representing the numerator of our formula for 
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the two-point correlation function, is then 


S- value of 1 7 
ye keene hea (TI n,! (Vi) ) 
all possible all {n,;} j a 

connected 


pieces 


where “all {n;}” means “all ordered sets {n1,n2,73,...} of nonnegative inte- 
gers.” The sum of the connected pieces factors out of this expression, giving 


= (ST connected) x 7 (II wa") ) 


all {n;} 


where ()~ connected) is an abbreviation for the sum of the values of all con- 
nected pieces. It is not too hard to see that the rest of the expression can also 
be factored (try working backwards): 


= (Lomas) (Cae) C gL age) 

= (Ceomocted) «T(E sy”) 

= (So connected) x I] exp (V; 

= (So connected) x exp $3 vi). (4.52) 


We have just shown that the sum of all diagrams is equal to the sum of 

all connected diagrams, times the exponential of the sum of all disconnected 

diagrams. (We should really say “pieces” rather than “diagrams” on the right- 

hand side of the equality, but from now on we will often just call a ee piece 
a “diagram.” ) Pictorially, the identity is 


T 


tim (0 T{o,(2)4,(u) exp[—i f at#(t)] 0) 


T — 00 (1-te) 


x exp 9. 2 + O- . (4.53) 


Now consider the denominator of our formula (4.31) for the two-point 
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function. By an argument identical to the above, it is just 


(0| T{ exp|-i [ame] = exp Re 3 4 On 


which cancels the exponential of the disconnected diagrams in the numerator. 
This is the final simplification of the formula, which now reads 


(Q| T (d(x) d(y)] 12) 


sum of all connected diagrams with two external points 


(4.54) 


We have come a long way from our original formula, Eq. (4.31). 

Having gotten rid of the disconnected diagrams in our formula for the 
correlation function, we might pause a moment to go back and interpret them 
physically. The place to look is Eq. (4.30), which can be written 

er 
lim (0|T{ 4,(2)¢,(y) exp] i Jip dt Hr(2)| * 0) 


T—oo(1-te) 


= (| T9(x)d(y)|2)-_ lim (|(0|2) Pe-tBo(2T)), 


— oo(1-ie) 


Looking only at the T-dependent parts of both sides, this implies 


exp b3 vi x exp -iFo(2T) (4.55) 


Since each disconnected diagram V; contains a factor of (27)46“) (0) = 2T --V, 
this gives us a formula for the energy density of the vacuum (relative to the 
zero of energy set by Ho |0) = 0): 


ai ne + ()) + | /[entsoo]. (4.56) 


We should emphasize that the right-hand side is independent of T and (vol- 
ume); in particular it is reassuring to see that Ep is proportional to the volume 
of space. In Chapter 11 we will find that this formula is actually useful. 

This completes our present analysis of the two-point correlation function. 
The generalization to higher correlation functions is easy: 


(0| T[b(1) ---d(en)] |) = ( (487) 


The disconnected diagrams exponentiate, factor, and cancel as before, by the 
same argument. There is now a potential confusion in terminology, however. 
By “disconnected” we mean “disconnected from all external points” —exactly 
the same diagrams as in (4.51). (They are sometimes called “vacuum bubbles” 


sum of all connected diagrams 
with n external points 
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or “vacuum to vacuum transitions” .) In higher correlation functions, diagrams 
can also be disconnected in another sense. Consider, for example, the four- 
point function: 


(2| Tor d2¢364 |) 
- T+] +X +tedle- 
+x +Q/[+ 4 
+ K + Me ee WE We a (4.58) 


In many of these diagrams, external points are disconnected from each other. 
Such diagrams do not exponentiate or factor; they contribute to the amplitude 
just as do the fully connected diagrams (in which any point can be reached 
from any other by traveling along the lines). 

Note that in ¢* theory, all correlation functions of an odd number of fields 
vanish, since it is impossible to draw an allowed diagram with an odd number 
of external points. We can also see this by going back to Wick’s theorem: The 
interaction Hamiltonian H; contains an even number of fields, so all terms 
in the perturbation expansion of an odd correlation function will contain an 
odd number of fields. But it is impossible to fully contract an odd number 
of fields in pairs, and only fully contracted terms have nonvanishing vacuum 
expectation value. 


4.5 Cross Sections and the S-Matrix 


We now have an extremely beautiful formula, Eq. (4.57), for computing an 
extremely abstract quantity: the n-point correlation function. Our next task 
is to find equally beautiful ways of computing quantities that can actually be 
measured: cross sections and decay rates. In this section, after briefly reviewing 
the definitions of these objects, we will relate them (via a rather technical but 
fairly careful derivation) to a more primitive quantity, the S-matrix. In the 
next section we will learn how to compute the matrix elements of the S-matrix 
using Feynman diagrams. 


The Cross Section 


The experiments that probe the behavior of elementary particles, especially 
in the relativistic regime, are scattering experiments. One collides two beams 
of particles with well-defined momenta, and observes what comes out. The 
likelihood of any particular final state can be expressed in terms of the cross 
section, a quantity that is intrinsic to the colliding particles, and therefore 
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allows comparison of two different experiments with different beam sizes and 
intensities. 

The cross section is defined as follows. Consider a target, at rest, of parti- 
cles of type A, with density p4 (particles per unit volume). Aim at this target 
a bunch of particles of type B, with number density pg and velocity v: 


PB ERLE eh = TRESEERE ES PA 
Lx La 

Let £4 and &g be the lengths of the bunches of particles. Then we expect 
the total number of scattering events (or scattering events of any particular 
desired type) to be proportional to py, ps, £4, 8, and the cross-sectional 
area A common to the two bunches. The cross section, denoted by a, is just 
the total number of events (of whatever type desired) divided by all of these 
quantities: 

Number of scattering events 


PALA pp lp A 
The definition is symmetric between the A’s and B’s, so of course we could 
have taken the B’s to be at rest, or worked in any other reference frame. 

The cross section has units of area. In fact, it is the effective area of 
a chunk taken out of one beam, by each particle in the other beam, that 
subsequently becomes the final state we are interested in. 

In real beams, p4 and pg are not constant; the particle density is generally 
larger at the center of the beam than at the edges. We will assume, however, 
that both the range of the interaction between the particles and the width of 
the individual particle wavepackets are small compared to the beam diameter. 
We can then consider p,4 and pg to be constant in what follows, and remember 
that, to compute the event rate in an actual accelerator, one must integrate 
over the beam area: 


o (4.59) 


Number of events = o £, lp [ae PA(X) pB(x). (4.60) 


If the densities are constant, or if we use this formula to compute an effective 
area A of the beams, then we have simply 
oN AN, B 
A y] 

where Ny and Ng are the total numbers of A and B particles. 

Cross sections for many different processes may be relevant to a single 
scattering experiment. In e*e~ collisions, for example, one can measure the 
cross sections for production of wtp, TTT, pty, wtp yy, etc., and 
countless processes involving hadron production, not to mention simple e* e~ 
scattering. Usually, of course, we wish to measure not only what the final-state 
particles are, but also the momenta with which they come out. In this case 


(4.61) 


Number of events = 
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our definition (4.59) of o still works, but if we specify the exact momenta de- 
sired, o will be infinitesimal. The solution is to define the differential cross 
section, da/(d°p, ---d°p,). It is simply the quantity that, when integrated 
over any small d?p, ---d°p,,, gives the cross section for scattering into that re- 
gion of final-state momentum space. The various final-state momenta are not 
all independent: Four components will always be constrained by 4-momentum 
conservation. In the simplest case, where there are only two final-state parti- 
cles, this leaves only two unconstrained momentum components, usually taken 
to be the angles @ and @ of the momentum of one of the particles. Integrating 
da /(d*p,d°p2) over the four constrained momentum components then leaves 
us with the usual differential cross section do /dQ. 

A somewhat simpler measurable quantity is the decay rate I’ of an unsta- 
ble particle A (assumed to be at rest) into a specified final state (of two or 
more particles). It is defined as 


Number of decays per unit time 
os (4.62) 
Number of A particles present 


The lifetime 7 of the particle is then the reciprocal of the sum of its decay 
rates into all possible final states. (The particle’s half-life is 7 - In 2.) 

In nonrelativistic quantum mechanics, an unstable atomic state shows up 
in scattering experiments as a resonance. Near the resonance energy Eo, the 
scattering amplitude is given by the Breit-Wigner formula 


1 
E) Se are 


The cross section therefore has a peak of the form 
1 
(E — Eo)? +T?/4 
The width of the resonance peak is equal to the decay rate of the unstable 
state. 

The Breit-Wigner formula (4.63) also applies in relativistic quantum me- 
chanics. In particular, it gives the scattering amplitude for processes in which 
initial particles combine to form an unstable particle, which then decays. ‘The 
unstable particle, viewed as an excited state of the vacuum, is a direct ana- 
logue of the unstable nonrelativistic atomic state. If we call the 4-momentum 
of the unstable particle p and its mass m, we can make a relativistically in- 
variant generalization of (4.63): 


1 i} 
p2—m?+iml ~~ 2E,(p° — Ep + i(m/E,)T/2) 
The decay rate of the unstable particle in a general frame is (m/E ))I, in ac- 
cord with relativistic time dilation. Although the two expressions in (4.64) are 


equal in the vicinity of the resonance, the left-hand side, which is manifestly 
Lorentz invariant, is much more convenient. 


(4.63) 


OX 


(4.64) 
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The S-Matrix 


How, then, do we calculate a cross section? We must set up wavepackets rep- 
resenting the initial-state particles, evolve this initial state for a very long 
time with the time-evolution operator exp(—7Ht) of the interacting field the- 
ory, and overlap the resulting final state with wavepackets representing some 
desired set of final-state particles. This gives the probability amplitude for 
producing that final state, which is simply related to the cross section. We 
will find that, in the limit where the wavepackets are very narrow in momen- 
tum space, the amplitude depends only on the momenta of the wavepackets, 
not on the details of their shapes.! 
A wavepacket representing some desired state |¢) can be expressed as 
d°*k 1 

0) = | Soap OI, (4.65) 
where $(k) is the Fourier transform of the spatial wavefunction, and |k) is a 
one-particle state of momentum k in the interacting theory. In the free theory, 
we would have |k) = J2E,al, |O). The factor of /2E, converts our relativistic 
normalization of |k) to the conventional normalization in which the sum of 
all probabilities adds up to 1: 


; dek 2 
@loy=1 if fF |000)? = 1. (4.66) 
The probability we wish to compute is then 
2 
P = |(o1¢2--+|Gads)| (4.67) 
SO 
future past 


where |¢4¢g) is a state of two wavepackets constructed in the far past and 
(¢1¢2---| is a state of several wavepackets (one for each final-state particle) 
constructed in the far future. ‘The wavepackets are localized in space, so each 
can be constructed independently of the others. States constructed in this 
way are called in and out states. Note that we use the Heisenberg picture: 
States are time-independent, but the name we give a state depends on the 
eigenvalues or expectation values of time-dependent operators. Thus states 
with different names constructed at different times have a nontrivial overlap, 
which depends on the time dependence of the operators. 

If we set up |f64¢p) in the remote past, and then take the limit in which 
the wavepackets ¢;(k;) become concentrated about definite momenta pj, this 
defines an in state |p4pg),,, with definite initial momenta. It is useful to view 
\é4¢p) as a linear superposition of such states. It is important, however, to 


‘Much of this section is based on the treatment of nonrelativistic scattering given 
in Taylor (1972), Chapters 2, 3, and 17. We concentrate on the additional complications 
of the relativistic theory, glossing over many subtleties, common to both cases, which 
Taylor explains carefully. 
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Figure 4.2. Incident wavepackets are uniformly distributed in impact pa- 
rameter b. 


take into account the transverse displacement of the wavepacket @g relative 
to @, in position space (see Fig. 4.2). Although we could leave this implicit 
in the form of ¢g(kg), we instead adopt the convention that our reference 
momentum-space wavefunctions are collinear (that is, have impact parameter 
b = 0), and write ¢g(kg) with an explicit factor exp(—ib-kg) to account for 
the spatial translation. Then, since ¢,4 and ¢g are constructed independently 
at different locations, we can write the initial state as 


_ fadky [kg ba(ka)op(kp)e 7? *s 
ado)n= | oat | on (2E4)(2Ep) — |k kg)... (4.68) 


We could expand (¢1¢2---| in terms of similarly defined out states of definite 
momentum formed in the asymptotic future: 


out\P1¢2°°°| = (I | orp ae os (P oe) ou (PsPs ial 


It is much easier, however, to use the out states of definite momentum as 
the final states in the probability amplitude (4.67), and to multiply by the 
various normalization factors after squaring the amplitude. This is physically 
reasonable as long as the detectors of final-state particles mainly measure 
momentum—that is, they do not resolve positions at the level of de Broglie 
wavelengths. 

We can now relate the probability of scattering in a real experiment to . 
an idealized set of transition amplitudes between the asymptotically defined 
im and out states of definite momentum, 


out(P1P2 a kakg);,- (4.69) 


*Here and below, the product symbol applies (symbolically) to the integral as 
well as the other factors in parentheses; the integrals apply to what is outside the 
parentheses as well. 
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To compute the overlap of in states with out states, we note that the conven- 
tions for defining the two sets of states are related by time translation: 


out\P1P2 °°: |kK4kz),,, jim (PiP2 ---|k akg) 
T =f (4.70) 


jim (pip2---|e 7° |k akg). 


In the last line, the states are defined at any common reference time. Thus, the 
in and out states are related by the limit of a sequence of unitary operators. 
This limiting unitary operator is called the S-matriz: 


out(P1P2 ie Ikakg),., = (P1P2 a | S |k akg) : (4.71) 


The S-matrix has the following structure: If the particles in question 
do not interact at all, S is simply the identity operator. Even if the theory 
contains interactions, the particles have some probability of simply missing 
one another. To isolate the interesting part of the S-matrix—that is, the part 
due to interactions—we define the T-matrix by 


S=14iT. (4.72) 


Next we note that the matrix elements of S should reflect 4-momentum con- 
servation. Thus S$ or T should always contain a factor 6“) (k.4 + kg — >> ps). 
Extracting this factor, we define the invariant matrix element M, by 


(pip2---|iT |k akg) = (27)*6 (ka+kp — pp) -iM(ka, kp — pz). (4.73) 


We have written this expression in terms of 4-momenta p and k, but of course 
all 4-momenta are on mass-shell: p° = Ep, k° = Ex. (Note that our entire 
treatment is specific to the case where the initial state contains only two 
particles. For 3—many or many—many interactions, one can invent analogous 
constructions, but we will not consider such complicated experiments in this 
book.) 

The matrix element M is analogous to the scattering amplitude f of 
one-particle quantum mechanics. It is useful because it allows us to separate 
all the physics that depends on the details of the interaction Hamiltonian 
(“dynamics”) from all the physics that doesn’t (“kinematics”). In the next 
section we will discuss how to compute M using Feynman diagrams. But 
first, we must figure out how to reconstruct the cross section o from M. 

To do this, let us calculate, in terms of M, the probability for the initial 
state |¢4¢p) to scatter and become a final state of n particles whose momenta 
lie in a small region d°p, ---d°p,,. In our normalization, this probability is 


d°p; i! 
(27)3 2b 


P(AB—>12...n)= (M1 ) foul + Dn | b40B)in| (4.74) 
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For a single target (A) particle and many incident (B) particles with different 
impact parameters b, the number of scattering events is 


N= Sd P= [2b ne P(b), 


all incident 
particles 2 


where ng is the number density (particles per unit area) of B particles. Since 
we are assuming that this number density is constant over the range of the 
interaction, mg can be taken outside the integral. The cross section is then 


N N ; 
—— os 4, 
o= = = fa b P(b). (4.75) 


Deriving a simple expression for o in terms of M is now a fairly straight- 
forward calculation. Combining (4.75), (4.74), and (4.68), we have (writing 
do rather than o since this is an infinitesimal eee 


(a Bos Pk di(k or 63 (ki) 
io = (lonnan;) | CTL fan oe ae) 
x phen han aoe © (4.76) 


where we have used k4 and kg as dummy integration variables in the second 
half of the squared amplitude. The d7b integral can be performed to give a 
factor of (27)?6") (kd — kg). We get more delta functions by writing the final 
two factors of (4.76) in terms of M. Assuming that we are not interested in 
the trivial case of forward scattering where no interaction takes place, we can 
drop the 1 in Eq. (4.72) and write these factors as 


(our({Pe}l{kit)in) = iM ({kit {pp }) (20)76 (SS ki — Voy) 
(ou {Ps tl{Ki})in) = —iM*({ki} — {pp }) (20)*6O (DS ki — Ds). 


We can use the second of these delta functions, together with the 6) (kg —k#), 
to perform all six of the k integrals in (4.76). Of the six integrals, only those 
over k 4 and ae require some work: 


| dheakis (R+ hs — Dp}) (EatBs - DEp 


= f dk 5(y/ Rama + Vf RR+me-LED)| 
BoP OA 


— 1 —s 

x - 3 

Ea Ep 
In the last line and in the rest of Eq. (4.76) it is understood that the con- 
straints ki + kp = 2PF and E.4 + Ep = >| Ey now apply (in addition to 
the constraints ki A aka aud k& = kx coming from the other four integrals). 


| (4.77) 
UA — UB| 
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The difference |v, — vp| is the relative velocity of the beams as viewed from 
the laboratory frame. 

Now recall that the initial wavepackets are localized in momentum space, 
centered on py and pg. This means that we can evaluate all factors that 
are smooth functions of k, and kg at py and pz, pulling them outside the 
integrals. These factors include Ey, Eg, |v, —vp|, and M—everything except 
the remaining delta function. After doing this, we arrive at the expression 

ce (11 dp; sa) IM (pA, PB > {ps})|° [= i 
7 (2/3 2Es) = 2E42Ew|va—vp| (Qa)? J Qn)? (4.78) 
x |.a(ka)|"|be(ke)|"(20)*6 (ka t+ke— X py). 

To simplify this formula further, we should think a bit more about the 
properties of real particle detectors. We have already noted that real detec- 
tors project mainly onto eigenstates of momentum. But real detectors have 
finite resolution; that is, they sum incoherently over momentum bites of fi- 
nite size. Normally, the measurement of the final-state momentum is not of 
such high quality that it can resolve the small variation of this momentum 
that results from the momentum spread of the initial wavepackets @,, dg. In 
that case, we may treat even the momentum vector k,4 + kg inside the delta 
function as being well approximated by its central value p, + pg. With this 
further approximation, we can perform the integrals over k4 and kg using the 
normalization condition (4.66). This produces the final form of the relation 
between S-matrix elements and cross sections, 


SRF aval Wor; ) 
a= 7a 
2EA2EpB |vu,—vp| ; (27) 25 Ff (4.79) 


x |M(p.a,pB > {ps})| (27)*6 (pa+pe — Spy). 


All dependence on the shapes of the wavepackets has disappeared. 
The integral over final-state momenta in (4.79) has the structure 


/ di, = (11 / a sm) (2n)*5() (P — 37 pp), (4.80) 


with P the total initial 4-momentum. This integral is manifestly Lorentz in- 
variant, since it is built up from invariant 3-momentum integrals constrained 
by a 4+momentum delta function. This integral is known as relativistically 
invariant n-body phase space. Of the other ingredients in (4.79), the matrix 
element M is also Lorentz invariant. The Lorentz transformation property of 
(4.79) therefore comes entirely from the prefactor 


1 1 1 
EaEp|va = UB| 7 \Epp*, vr. FE’ Apy| 7 Cum aPal 
This is not Lorentz invariant, but it is invariant to boosts along the z-direction. 


In fact, this expression has exactly the transformation properties of a cross- 
sectional area. 
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For the special case of two particles in the final state, we can simplify 
the general expression (4.79) by partially evaluating the phase-space integrals 
in the center-of-mass frame. Label the momenta of the two final particles 
p; and po. We first choose to integrate all three components of p2 over the 
delta functions enforcing 3-momentum conservation. This sets pg = —p, and 
converts the integral over two-body phase space to the form 


dp pe dQ 
dl 21)6(Eom — E1 ~ Eo), 4.81 
/ — = | Gatshon, Qn)? 2B, 2E» (27) 8( 1 — E,) (4.81) 


where Fy = \/p? + m?, Eo = \/p? + m3, and Eun is the total initial energy. 
Integrating over the final delta function — 


P1 
dil dQ — Pi (= a 
/ a ai ae be 


1 |pi| 
= | dQ 


For reactions symmetric about the collision axis, two-body phase space can 
be written simply as an integral over the polar angle in the center-of-mass 


frame: 1 2p: 
[at = [acoso = ica a (4.83) 


The last factor tends to 1 at high energy. 
Applying this simplification to (4.79), we find the following form of the 
cross section for two final-state particles: 


(4.82) 


do 1 Pi | 2 
— = ; 4.84 

com IE ADEs Wa—ve| (n)PAEG, PAP Pipa). (4-84) 
In the special case where all four particles have identical masses (including the 
commonly seen limit m — 0), this reduces to the formula quoted in Chapter 1, 


2 
a) = aoe (all four masses identical). (4.85) 

To conclude this section, we should derive a formula for the differential 
decay rate, dI’, in terms of M. The correct expression is only a slight modifi- 
cation of (4.79), and is quite easy to guess: Just remove from (4.79) the factors 
that do not make sense when the initial state consists of a single particle. The 
definition of I assumes that the decaying particle is at rest, so the normaliza- 
tion factor (2E.4)~* becomes (2m,)~'. (In any other frame, this factor would 
give the usual time dilation.) Thus the decay rate formula is 


a = = (TI prey, sp) Mena — (2s)))? 2ny'6 (na - Eps). (4.86) 


Unfortunately, the meaning of this formula is far from clear. Since an unstable 
particle cannot be sent into the infinitely distant past, our definition (4.73) 
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of M(m4 — {py}) in terms of the S-matrix makes no sense in this context. 
Nevertheless formula (4.86) is correct, when M is computed according to the 
Feynman rules for S-matrix elements that we will present in the following 
section. We postpone the further discussion of these matters, and the proof 
of Eq. (4.86), until Section 7.3. Until then, an intuitive notion of M as a 
transition amplitude should suffice. 

Equations (4.79) and (4.86) are completely general, whether or not the 
final state contains several identical particles. (The computation of M, of 
course, will be quite different when identical particles are present, but that is 
another matter.) When integrating either of these formulae to obtain a total 
cross section or decay rate, however, we must be careful to avoid counting the 
same final state several times. If there are n identical particles in the final 
state, we must either restrict the integration to inequivalent configurations, 
or divide by n! after integrating over all sets of momenta. 


4.6 Computing S-Matrix Elements 
from Feynman Diagrams 


Now that we have formulae for cross sections and decay rates in terms of 
the invariant matrix element M, the only remaining task is to find a way of 
computing M for various processes in various interacting field theories. In this 
section we will write down (and try to motivate) a formula for M in terms 
of Feynman diagrams. We postpone the actual proof of this formula until 
Section 7.2, since the proof is somewhat technical and will be much easier to 
understand after we have seen how the formula is used. 

Recall from its definition, Eq. (4.71), that the S-matrix is simply the 
time-evolution operator, exp(—7Ht), in the limit of very large t: 


(Pip2++-|S|kaks) = lim (pip2-+-|e "C7 |kaks). (4.87) 


To compute this quantity we would like to replace the external plane-wave 
states in (4.87), which are eigenstates of H, with their counterparts in the 
unperturbed theory, which are eigenstates of Hp. We successfully made such 
a replacement for the vacuum state |Q) in Eq. (4.27): 

IQ) = lim (e~*#20T (2. 0))*e*#F Jo) . 


T—-oo(l-ie 
This time we would like to find a relation of the form 


Ikakp) x ,_jim - eT lk akp)o, (4.88) 
where we have omitted some unknown phases and overlap factors like those 
in (4.27). To find such a relation would not be easy. In (4.27), we used the fact 
that the vacuum was the state of absolute lowest energy. Here we can use only 
the much weaker statement that the external states with well-separated initial 
and final particles have the lowest energy consistent with the predetermined 
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nonzero values of momentum. The problem is a deep one, and it is associated 
with one of the most fundamental difficulties of field theory, that interactions 
affect not only the scattering of distinct particles but also the form of the 
single-particle states themselves. 

If the formula (4.88) could somehow be justified, we could use it to rewrite 
the right-hand side of (4.87) as 


lim )(pi--- Prle#°) paps), 


T -+00(1-te) 


i (4.89) 
«x lim s(pi--- pall (exp[~i it H(t) ) PaP)o 


T -+00(1-ie) . 
In the evaluation of vacuum expectation values, the awkward proportionality 
factors between free and interacting vacuum states cancelled out of the final 
formula, Eq. (4.31). In the present case those factors are so horrible that we 
have not even attempted to write them down; we only hope that a similar 
dramatic cancellation will take place here. In fact such a cancellation does 
take place, although it is not easy to derive this conclusion from our present 
approach. Up to one small modification (which is unimportant for our present 
purposes), the formula for the nontrivial part of the S-matrix can be simplified 
to the following form: 


(Pi +++ Pn| tT’ |papps) 


| ia (4.90) 
= lim : o(P1 °° PnlT exp[-i [ dt Hy(t) IPAPB)o ee 
T—oo(1-ie a i connected, 


amputated 


The attributes “connected” and “amputated” refer to restrictions on the class 
of possible Feynman diagrams; these terms will be defined in a moment. We 
will prove Eq. (4.90) in Section 7.2. In the remainder of this section, we will 
explain this formula and motivate the new restrictions that we have added. 

First we must learn how to represent the matrix element in (4.90) as a 
sum of Feynman diagrams. Let us evaluate the first few terms explicitly, in 
¢* theory, for the case of two particles in the final state. The first term is 


o\P1P2|PAPB)y = V 2E1 2H o2E 42Eg (0| a,aa',al, 10) 
= 2E42Ep(2n)° (6°) (ps — pi)6') (pg — p2) (4.91) 


+ 63) (py — p2)d?) (pg — p:)). 


The delta functions force the final state to be identical to the initial state, 
so this term is part of the ‘1’ in S = 1+ iT, and does not contribute to the 
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scattering matrix element M. We can represent it diagrammatically as 


A B A B 


The next term in (pi p2| S$ |p,pz) is 


d 
(pipelZ(—it fate o4(~)) paps) 
‘ (4.92) 
— (Pipa|N (iF [ae b7(x) + contractions ) IPAPB)p; 


using Wick’s theorem. Since the external states are not |0), terms that are not 
fully contracted do not necessarily vanish; we can use an annihilation operator 
from ¢,(x) to annihilate an initial-state particle, or a creation operator from 
@,(x) to produce a final-state particle. For example, 


: Bk 1 a. 
Oia / Gays Jame Ke ** V2Bpal 0 


3 
= fave eh VIERA p)iy EY 


=p? |O) . 


An uncontracted ¢, operator inside the N-product of (4.92) has two terms: 
on on the far right and ¢; on the far left. We get one contribution to the 
S-matrix element for each way of commuting the a of ¢7 past an initial-state 
a’, and one contribution for each way of commuting the a! of @; past a final- 
state a. It is natural, then, to define the contractions of field operators with 
external states as follows: 


pad! | oz | 
$,(z)|p) =e"? *|0); (pid, (x) = (0 e*"?®. (4.94) 


To evaluate an S-matrix element such as (4.92), we simply write down all 
possible full contractions of the ¢, operators and the external-state momenta. 

To see that this prescription is correct, let us evaluate (4.92) in detail. 
The N-product contains terms of the form 


mn am 
0000; b000; boo. (4.95) 


The last term, in which the @ operators are fully contracted with each other, is 
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equal to a vacuum bubble diagram times the value of (4.91) calculated above: 


a ‘ ree 
— tT d Z ((P1P2|¢¢¢¢|PAPB)o 


1 2 1 ”) (4.96) 


A B A is} 


This is just another contribution to the trivial part of the S-matrix, so we 
ignore it. 

Next consider the second term of (4.95), in which two of the four ¢ oper- 
ators are contracted. The normal-ordered product of the remaining two fields 
looks like (atat + 2ata+aa). As we commute these operators past the a’s and 
a'’s of the initial and final states, we find that only a term with an equal num- 
ber of a’s and a!’s can survive. In the language of contractions, this says that 
one of the ¢’s must be contracted with an initial-state |p), the other with a 
final-state (p|. The uncontracted |p) and (p| give a delta function as in (4.91). 
To represent these quantities diagrammatically, we introduce ezternal lines to 
our Feynman rules: 


?,(x)|P) = 7 ae (p14, (2) = a (4.97) 


Feynman diagrams for S-matrix elements will always contain external lines, 
rather than the external points of diagrams for correlation functions. The 
second term of (4.95) thus yields four diagrams: 


A B A Bb A B A B 


The integration [ d*x produces a momentum-conserving delta function at 
each vertex (including the external momenta), so these diagrams again de- 
scribe trivial processes in which the initial and final states are identical. This 
illustrates a general principle: Only fully connected diagrams, in which all 
external lines are connected to each other, contribute to the T-matrix. 
Finally, consider the term of (4.95) in which none of the @ operators are 
contracted with each other. Our prescription tells us to contract two of the 
¢’s with |papg) and the other two with (p,p2|. There are 4! ways to do this. 
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Thus we obtain the diagram 


1 2 


= (4!) ; (-i<.) [ae eo t(PAtPpB—P1—p2)% 
a (4.98) 


A B 
= —id (27)46 (p4 + pg — pi — D2). 


This is exactly of the form iM(27)*6 (p,4 + pp — pi — p2), with M = — 
Before continuing our discussion of Feynman diagrams for S-matrix ele- 
ments, we should certainly pause to turn this result into a cross section. For 


scattering in the center-of-mass frame, we can simply plug |M|? = A? into 
Eq. (4.85) to obtain 


do De 
——~ = —__. 4.99 
& Jes 641? Bem ee 


We have just computed our first quantum field theory cross section. It is a 
rather dull result, having no angular dependence at all. (This situation will 
be remedied when we consider fermions in the next section.) Integrating over 
dQ, and dividing by 2 since there are two identical particles in the final state, 
we find the total cross section, 


2 


—__—, 4.] 
327 2, ea) 


Ototal = 


In practice, one would probably use this result to measure the value of A. 
Returning to our general discussion, let us consider some higher-order 

contributions to the T-matrix for the process A,B — 1, 2. If we ignore, for the 

moment, the “connected and amputated” prescription, we have the formula 


(ppel iT |paps) 2 x + zor tho + A+ 
(Xb) i (X88 Q)+- 
+ xO. Soe (4.101) 


plus diagrams in which the four external lines are not all connected to each 
other. We have already seen that this last class of diagrams gives no contribu- 
tion to the T-matrix. The first diagram shown in (4.101) gives the lowest-order 
contribution to 7’, which we calculated above. ‘The next three diagrams give 
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expected corrections to this amplitude, involving creation and annihilation of 
additional “virtual” particles. 

The diagrams in the second line of (4.101) contain disconnected “vacuum 
bubbles”. By the same argument as at the end of Section 4.4, the disconnected 
pieces exponentiate to an overall phase factor giving the shift of the energy 
of the interacting vacuum state upon which the scattering takes place. Thus 
they are irrelevant to S. We have now seen that only fully connected diagrams 
give sensible contributions to S-matrix elements. 

The last diagram is more problematical; let us evaluate it. After integrat- 
ing over the two vertex positions, we obtain 


> P2 7 7 | d‘p! 7 / d*k a 
~ 2 (Qn) pm J On) ke Sin 
. 4.102 
PAG Nk x (-id)(22)46(pa tp’ —pr—p2) “41? 
PB 


x (—éd)(27)46 (pg — p'). 


We can integrate over p’ using the second delta function. It tells us to evaluate 


1 1 1 


pl —m? \p'=p5 ps — m? =O" 
We get infinity, since pg, being the momentum of an external particle, is on- 
shell: p2, = m*. This is a disaster. Clearly, our formula for S' makes sense only 
if we exclude diagrams of this form, that is, diagrams with loops connected to 
only one external leg. Fortunately, this is physically reasonable: In the same 
way that the vacuum bubble diagrams represent the evolution of |0) into |Q), 
these external leg corrections, 


XQ Xe os He 


represent the evolution of |p), into |p), the single-particle state of the inter- 
acting theory. Since these corrections have nothing to do with the scattering 
process, we should exclude them from the computation of S. 

For a general diagram with external legs, we define amputation in the 
following way. Starting from the tip of each external leg, find the last point 
at which the diagram can be cut by removing a single propagator, such that 
this operation separates the leg from the rest of the diagram. Cut there. For 
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example: 


——————__—_—_—_ > 
amputate 


Let us summarize our prescription for calculating scattering amplitudes. 
Our formula for S-matrix elements, Eq. (4.90), can be rewritten 


iM - (20)*6 (pa + ps — Spr) 
_ f sum of all connected, amputated Feynman (4.103) 
~ \ diagrams with p4, pg incoming, p f outgoing / 


By ‘connected’, we now mean fully connected, that is, with no vacuum bub- 
bles, and all external legs connected to each other. The Feynman rules for 
scattering amplitudes in $* theory are, in position space, 


1. For each propagator, L e————ey = Dr(a = y); 


2. For each vertex, x = (—1A) [ates 


3. For each external line, eee = ene. 
p 


4. Divide by the symmetry factor. 


Notice that the factor for an ingoing line is just the amplitude for that particle 
to be found at the vertex it connects to, i.e., the particle’s wavefunction. Sim- 
ilarly, the factor for an outgoing line is the amplitude for a particle produced 
at the vertex to have the desired final momentum. 

Just as with the Feynman rules for correlation functions, it is usually 
simpler to introduce the momentum-space representation of the propagators, 
carry out the vertex integrals to obtain momentum-conserving delta functions, 
and use these delta functions to evaluate as many momentum integrals as 
possible. In a scattering amplitude, however, there will always be an overall 
delta function, which can be used to cancel the one on the left-hand side of 
Eq. (4.103). We are then left with 


iM = sum of all connected, amputated diagrams, (4.104) 


where the diagrams are evaluated according to the following rules: 
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1. For each propagator, > 


2. For each vertex, = —1X; 


3. For each external line, Sa - = i: 


4. Impose momentum conservation at each vertex; 


d4 

9. Integrate over each undetermined loop momentum: / aay 
T 

6. Divide by the symmetry factor. 


This is our final version of the Feynman rules for ¢* theory; these rules are 
also listed in the Appendix, for reference. 

Actually, Eq. (4.103) still isn’t quite correct. One more modification is nec- 
essary, involving the proportionality factors that were omitted from Eq. (4.89). 
But the modification affects only diagrams containing loops, so we postpone 
its discussion until Chapters 6 and 7, where we first evaluate such diagrams. 
We will prove the corrected formula (4.103) in Section 7.2, by relating S- 
matrix elements to correlation functions, for which we have actually derived 
a formula in terms of Feynman diagrams. 


4.7 Feynman Rules for Fermions 


So far in this chapter we have discussed only ¢* theory, in order to avoid un- 
necessary complication. We are now ready to generalize our results to theories 
containing fermions. 

Our treatment of correlation functions in Section 4.2 generalizes without 
difficulty. Lorentz invariance requires that the interaction Hamiltionian H,; be 
a product of an even number of spinor fields, so no difficulties arise in defining 
the time-ordered exponential of A. 

To apply Wick’s theorem, however, we must generalize the definitions of 
the time-ordering and normal-ordering symbols to include fermions. We saw 
at the end of Section 3.5 that the time-ordering operator T’ acting on two 
spinor fields is most conveniently defined with an additional minus sign: 


7 FAYE for «° i. 
T ((x)b(y)) = hin for x° ; ip 


With this definition, the Feynman propagator for the Dirac field is 


(4.105) 


Se(e-y) = foo, GOA) Pew — (0) TH(c)%(W) 0). (4.106) 
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For products of more than two spinor fields, we generalize this definition in 
the natural way: The time-ordered product picks up one minus sign for each 
interchange of operators that is necessary to put the fields in time order. For 
example, 


T (didedsba) =(-1)°dsdidade if a3 > ae > wy > 2. 


The definition of the normal-ordered product of spinor fields is analogous: 
Put in an extra minus sign for each fermion interchange. The anticommutation 
properties make it possible to write a normal-ordered product in several ways, 
but with our conventions these are completely equivalent: 


N (apaqa}) =(=1)-alocde= (1) alagas. 


Using these definitions, it is not hard to generalize Wick’s theorem. Con- 
sider first the case of two Dirac fields, say T [b(x)d(y)| . In analogy with (4.37), 
define the contraction of two fields by 


= = ia 
T[v(x)d(y)] = N[W(a)(y)] + vw) vy). (4.107) 
Explicitly, for the Dirac field, 


w(oyBlu) = | ages Spe soq 


=Sp(x—y); (4.108) 


—{¥t(y),v(z)} for 2° < y° 
ire, ail a eeee 
w(x)ply) = v(x)v(y) = 0. (4.109) 


Define contractions under the normal-ordering symbol to include minus signs 
for operator interchanges: 


el ees hz ~ = 
N (ideas) = —vrdy N (d2%b4) = —Sp(w1 — 23) N (24). (4-110) 
With these conventions, Wick’s theorem takes the same form as before: 
T [dives - 7 = iV [Widows --» + all possible contractions]. (4.111) 


The proof is essentially unchanged from the bosonic case, since all extra minus 
signs are accounted for by the above definitions. 


Yukawa Theory 


Writing down the Feynman rules for fermion correlation functions would now 
be easy, but instead let’s press on and discuss scattering processes. For defi- 
niteness, we begin by analyzing the Yukawa theory: 


H = LH pigaé = 1 Kisin= Gordon sik [ae gud. (4.112) 
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This is a simplified model of Quantum Electrodynamics. In this section we 

will carefully work out the rules of calculation for Yukawa theory, so that in 

the next section we can guess the rules for QED without too much difficulty. 
To be even more specific, consider the two-particle scattering reaction 


fermion(p) + fermion(k) —> fermion(p’) + fermion(k’). 


The leading contribution comes from the H? term of the S-matrix: 


1 2 7 
(pl kT (5, (-ig) fate dyrdr (ig) | dy drv161) |p. Ky. (4.113) 


To evaluate this expression, use Wick’s theorem to reduce the 7J-product to 
an N-product of contractions, then act the uncontracted fields on the initial- 
and final-state particles. Represent this latter process as the contraction 


p= 7 Se j 1 eT, 
~1(x)|p, 8) = lose yao (pe "Pe y 2B pay, 0) (4.114) 
=e y8(p) 0). 


Similar expressions hold for the contraction of 7, with a final-state fermion, 
and for contractions of ~,; and w, with antifermion states. Note that Wy, can 
be contracted with a fermion on the right or an antifermion on the left; the 
opposite is true for w I 

We can write a typical contribution to the matrix element (4.113) as the 
contraction 


So se | 
(p’, k'] 5; (—t9) fata bod (—ig) fd*y bbe |p,k). (4.115) 
Up to a possible minus sign, the value of this quantity is 
(ia) | he emg OO) 
x (20)*6 (k’—k—q)t(p')u(p)a(k’)u(k). 
(We have dropped the factor 1/2! because there is a second, identical term 
that comes from interchanging x and y in (4.115).) Using either delta func- 


tion to perform the integral, we find that this expression takes the form 
iM (21)464 (Xp), with 


iM = =F a(p"ul(pyalh’ )u(h). (4.116) 
q Mg 


When writing it in this way, we must remember to impose the constraints 
/ / 
p-—p=q=k —k. 
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Instead of working from (4.115), we could draw a Feynman diagram: 


a See ers 


We denote scalar particles by dashed lines, and fermions by solid lines. The S- 
matrix element could then be obtained directly from the following momentum- 
space Feynman rules. 


1. Propagators: 


Pree 4 

o(@)(y) = ----- “le cee 

va. i(p +m) 

w(x)pty) = — — _ p2 — m2 + ie 
2. Vertices: = °#£.\»----- = —1g 


3. External leg contractions: 


] 
A 
] 
ry 
Ss 
I 
ol 
aX 
fl 


_ 
 |q) 


Cpe se eae eS a a 


—— ge Pp —— 8) me 

fermion fermion 
5 | | | 
wb |kjs) = S—»— =0%(k) (ks) Y= —»—< = v%(k) 
antifermion k antifermion k 


4. Impose momentum conservation at each vertex. 
5. Integrate over each undetermined loop momentum. 
6. Figure out the overall sign of the diagram. 


Several comments are in order regarding these rules. 

First, note that the 1/n! from the Taylor series of the time-ordered expo- 
nential is always canceled by the n! ways of interchanging vertices to obtain 
the same contraction. The diagrams of Yukawa theory never have symmetry 
factors, since the three fields (7) in H; cannot substitute for one another 
in contractions. 

Second, the direction of the momentum on a fermion line is always signifi- 
cant. On external lines, as for bosons, the direction of the momentum is always 
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ingoing for initial-state particles and outgoing for final-state particles. This 
follows immediately from the expansions of w and w, where the annihilation 
operators ap and bp both multiply e~’?* and the creation operators af and bh 
both multiply et’?’*. On internal fermion lines (propagators), the momentum 
must be assigned in the direction of particle-number flow (for electrons, this 
is the direction of negative charge flow). This requirement is most easily seen 
by working out an example from first principles. Consider the annihilation of 


a fermion and an antifermion into two bosons: 


‘ fos 
- y 


é 


? Perersg (urate 
UTX = (k,k’| fdte ody fdty obv |pp’) 
Ld 


Pp p | 
ms [ats faye . v(p' Je Pp lam en, q:(z—y) u(p)e PY okey. 


The integrals over x and y give delta functions that force g to flow from y to z, 
as shown. On internal boson lines the direction of the momentum is irrelevant 
and may be chosen for convenience, since Dr(x — y) = Dr(y— 2). 

It is conventional to draw arrows on fermion lines, as shown, to represent 
the direction of particle-number flow. The momentum assigned to a fermion 
propagator then flows in the direction of this arrow. For external antiparticles, 
however, the momentum flows opposite to the arrow; it helps to show this 
explicitly by drawing a second arrow next to the line. 

Third, note that in our examples the Dirac indices contract together along 
the fermion lines. This will also happen in more complicated diagrams: 


~ Uu(ps) ° gine oy ‘u(po). (4.117) 


Finally, let’s take a moment to worry about fermion minus signs. Return 
to the example of the fermion-fermion scattering process. We adopt a sign 
convention for the initial and final states: 


Ip, k) ~ alal, |O) , (p’, k’| ~ (0| ax ap’, (4.118) 
so that (|p, k))' = (p,k|. Then the contraction 


fa 


| —f TS] + fie 
(PKG) e BV) yIDK) ~ Olapay: Bethe Byrhy abal 0) 


can be untangled by moving Py two spaces to the left, and so picks up a factor 
of (-1)? = +1. But note that in the contraction 


+r ie] [a Pt 
(D1 K/Gv)e DB)y[DK) ~ Olayay: B,2e Dyrby atal |0), 
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it is sufficient to move the Py one space to the left, giving a factor of —1. This 
contraction corresponds to the diagram 


The full result, to lowest order, for the S-matrix element for this process 
is therefore 


iM 


(4.119) 


ey) 1 ys 
— u(p we u(p)). 


The minus sign difference between these diagrams is a reflection of Fermi 
_ statistics. Turning this expression into an explicit cross section would require 
some additional work; we postpone such calculations until Chapter 5, when 
we can work with QED instead of the less interesting Yukawa theory. 

In complicated diagrams, one can often simplify the determination of the 
minus signs by noting that the product (7), or any other pair of fermions, 
commutes with any operator. Thus, 


Spe Z)oR s —Yorl yw) a. 


But note that in a closed loop of n fermion propagators we have 


Ke = 1 ec ee coe 
C} =o ov ov vy 
(Ge eee ge a 
# — = (—1) trlw dy vy oy y| 
= (-1) tr[Sp Sp Sr Sr}. (4.120) 


A closed fermion loop always gives a factor of —1 and the trace of a product 
of Dirac matrices. 
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The Yukawa Potential 


We now have all the formal rules we need to compute scattering amplitudes 
in Yukawa theory. Before going on to discuss QED, let us briefly descend from 
abstraction to concrete physics, and consider one very simple application of 
these rules: the scattering of distinguishable fermions, in the nonrelativistic 
limit. By comparing the amplitude for this process to the Born approxima- 
tion formula from nonrelativistic quantum mechanics, we can determine the 
potential V(r) created by the Yukawa interaction. 

If the two interacting particles are distinguishable, only the first dia- 
gram in (4.119) contributes. To evaluate the amplitude in the nonrelativis- 
tic limit, we keep terms only to lowest order in the 3-momenta. Thus, up to 


Ope p65) 
—(m k = (m.k 
; (7m, P), is) (4.121) 


= (ip): k' = (m,k’). 
Using these expressions, we have 
(p' — p)” = —|p’ — p|’ + O(p*), 
u*(p) = vin(®.). etc., 


where €° is a two-component constant spinor normalized to € sté s — §8° The 
spinor products in (4.119) are then 


a (p')u®(p) = Ime TE = 2ms°*; 
. . . (4.122) 
a” (k’)u"(k) = 2mé" TE" = 2m6™ . 


So our first physical conclusion is that the spin of each particle is separately 
conserved in this nonrelativistic scattering interaction—a pleasing result. 
Putting together the pieces of the scattering amplitude (4.119), we find 


(Maa inh oe (4.123) 
Mg 


This should be compared with the Born approximation to the scattering am- 
plitude in nonrelativistic quantum mechanics, written in terms of the potential 
function V(x): 


(p'\iT |p) = —iV(q) (27)6(Ep — Ep), (a= Pp’ —p). (4.124) 
So apparently, for the Yukawa interaction, 


es —g? 


V(q) = =p (4.125) 
Iql* + mg 
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(The factors of 2m in (4.123) arise from our relativistic normalization conven- 
tions, and must be dropped when comparing to (4.124), which assumes con- 
ventional nonrelativistic normalization of states. The additional 6) (p’ — p) 
goes away when we integrate over the momentum of the target.) 

Inverting the Fourier transform to find V(x) requires a short calculation: | 


aq  -F 
V = Ns a pt 
m) | a lq? + m3 © 


2 3 wqr 1 
—g et = .6- 
og i —— ee 
“8 wqr q° + Ms 
0 
2 oe qd 
7 —g qe’ r 
— oo 


The contour of this integral can be closed above in the complex plane, and 
we pick up the residue of the simple pole at g = +7mg. Thus we find 


V(r) = —L emer (4.127) 


an attractive “Yukawa potential”, with range 1/mg = h/mgc, the Compton 
wavelength of the exchanged boson. Yukawa made this potential the basis for 
his theory of the nuclear force, and worked backwards from the range of the 
force (about 1 fm) to predict the mass (about 200 MeV) of the required boson, 
the pion. 

What happens if instead we scatter particles off of antiparticles? For the 


process 
7 7 p' A i. 
filp) folk) — Alp )fo(R), = rrr 
p Xk 


we need to evaluate (nonrelativistically) 


u®(k)u® (k’) = m(est, —E*t) & 4 CF -.) = —2mé** (4.128) 
We must also work out the fermion minus sign. Using |p,k) = at,by, 0) and 
(p’, k’| = (0| by ap, we can write the contracted matrix element as 


PUA) Shh ah a | sai hea T 
(p .k | wy yy |p,k) = (0| Dy! Ap! wy wy ayo, 10) A 
To untangle the contractions requires three operator interchanges, so there is 
an overall factor of —1. This cancels the extra minus sign in (4.128), and there- 


fore we see that the Yukawa potential between a fermion and an antifermion 
is also attractive, and identical in strength to that between two fermions. 
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The remaining case to consider is scattering of two antifermions. It should 
not be surprising that the potential is again attractive; there is an additional 
minus sign from changing the other wu into vv, and the number of interchanges 
necessary to untangle the contractions is even. Thus we conclude that the 
Yukawa potential is universally attractive, whether it is between a pair of 
fermions, a pair of antifermions, or one of each. 


4.8 Feynman Rules for Quantum Electrodynamics 


Now we are ready to step from Yukawa theory to Quantum Electrodynamics. 
To do this, we replace the scalar particle @ with a vector particle A,,, and 
replace the Yukawa interaction Hamiltonian with 


Hin, = Fl darepytbAy. (4.129) 


How do the Feynman rules change? The answer, though difficult to prove, is 
easy to guess. In addition to the fermion rules from the previous section, we 
have 


New vertex: i = S17" 
Photon propagator: USWAVLirv = aay 
<«- -@ q? + tE 
ae 
External photon lines: A, |p) = hn Lu = En(p) 
<—p 


tp Ay = py = 60 


Photons are conventionally drawn as wavy lines. The symbol ¢,,(p) stands for 
the polarization vector of the initial- or final-state photon. 

To justify these rules, recall that in Lorentz gauge (which we employ to 
retain explicit relativistic invariance) the field equation for A,, is 


0° A, = 0. (4.130) 
Thus each component of A separately obeys the Klein-Gordon equation (with 
m = 0). The momentum-space solutions of this equation are «€,,(p)e~'?”, 


where p* = 0 and e¢,,(p) is any 4-vector. The interpretation of € as the polar- 
ization vector of the field should be familiar from classical electromagnetism. 
If we expand the quantized electromagnetic field in terms of classical solutions 
of the wave equation, as we did for the Klein-Gordon field, we find 


d°p 1 : Pr —ip-x ry rx ip-x 
Ait) = las TE Do (apenlPle 1), (De ), (4.131) 
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where r = 0,1,2,3 labels a basis of polarization vectors. The external line 
factors in the Feynman rules above follow immediately from this expansion, 
just as we obtained wu’s and v’s as the external line factors for Dirac particles. 
The only subtlety is that we must restrict initial- and final-state photons to 
be transversely polarized: Their polarization vectors are always of the form 
ce’ = (0,€), where p-e = 0. For p along the z-axis, the right- and left-handed 
polarization vectors are e” = (0,1, +7,0)/V2. 

The form of the QED vertex factor is also easy to justify, by simply 
looking at the interaction Hamiltonian (4.129). Note that the y matrix in a 
QED amplitude will sit between spinors or other y matrices, with the Dirac 
indices contracted along the fermion line. Note also that this interaction term 
is specific to the case of an electron (and its antiparticle, the positron). In 
general, for a Dirac particle with electric charge Q\e|, 


po = —7Qlely”. 


For example, an electron has Q = —1, an up quark has Q = +2/3, and a 
down quark has Qg = —1/3. 

There is no easy way to derive the form of the photon propagator, so for 
now we will settle for a plausibility argument. Since the electromagnetic field 
in Lorentz gauge obeys the massless Klein-Gordon equation, it should come 
as no surprise that the photon propagator is nearly identical to the massless 
Klein-Gordon propagator. The factor of —g,,, however, requires explanation. 
Lorentz invariance dictates that the photon propagator be an isotropic second- 
rank tensor that can dot together the y" and y” from the vertices at each 
end. The simplest candidate is g’”. To understand the overall sign of the 
propagator, evaluate its Fourier transform: 


dq -t9yy i re 
V —iq:(x—y) a ee —iq:(xz—y) -(— : A.l 2 
| Gay G+ie® | a7 ; — aes 


Presumably this is equal to (0| T|A,(x)A,(y)] |0). Now set « = v, and take 
the limit z° —+ y® from the positive direction. Then this quantity becomes 
the norm of the state A,,(x)|0), which should be positive. We see that our 
choice of signs in the propagator implies that the three states created by A,, 
with 2 = 1, 2,3, indeed have positive norm. These states include all real (non- 
virtual) photons, which always have spacelike polarizations. Unfortunately, 
because gy, 1s not positive definite, the states created by Ag inevitably have 
negative norm. This is potentially a serious problem for any theory with vector 
particles. For Quantum Electrodynamics, we will show in Section 5.5 that the 
negative-norm states created by Ap are never produced in physical processes. 
In Section 9.4 we will give a careful derivation of the photon propagator. 
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The Coulomb Potential 


As a simple application of these Feynman rules, and to better understand the 
sign of the propagator, let us repeat the nonrelativistic scattering calculation 
of the previous section, this time for QED. The leading-order contribution is 


iM = = (—ie)*a(p! u(y) a(R yy" uk). (4.133) 
p k P 


In the nonrelativistic limit, 


i(p')yu(p) = ul (p')u(p) & +2méE. 
You can easily verify that the other terms, u(p’)y’u(p), vanish if p = p’ = 0; 
they can therefore be neglected compared to u(p’)y°u(p) in the nonrelativistic 
limit. Thus we have 
+ie? 
iM =~ ————, (2mE"tE) 9(2mEtE) x « goo 
—|p’—p| 
7 —ie? 
Ip’ — pi? 


(4.134) 
(2mE'"€)y(2mE"E) x. 


Comparing this to the Yukawa case (4.123), we see that there is an extra 
factor of —1; the potential is a repulsive Yukawa potential with m = 0, that 
is, a repulsive Coulomb potential: 


(4.135) 


where a = e?/47 & 1/187 is the fine-structure constant. 
For particle-antiparticle scattering, note first that 


0(k)y°u(k’) = ul (k)u(k’) & +2meére’. 


The presence of the 7? eliminates the minus sign that we found in the Yukawa 
case. The nonrelativistic scattering amplitude is therefore 


p hi. —ie? 


=(-1)- 2 (+2m£"£),(+2mé'e’)p, (4.136) 
p Kk 


Ip’ — p| 


where the (—1) is the same fermion minus sign we saw in the Yukawa case. This 
is an attractive potential. Similarly, for antifermion-antifermion scattering one 
finds a repulsive potential. We have just verified that in quantum field theory, 
when a vector particle is exchanged, like charges repel while unlike charges 
attract. 
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Note that the repulsion in fermion-fermion scattering came entirely from 
the extra factor —go9 = —1 in the vector boson propagator. A tensor boson, 
such as the graviton, would have a propagator 


1 1 
LV FEF _ FF pa 5 ((—919)(—gve) =r (—9ue)(—gvp) (=| ) 
which in nonrelativistic collisions gives a factor (—go9)? = +1; this will result 
in a universally attractive potential. It is reassuring to see that quantum 
field theory does indeed reproduce the obvious features of the electric and 
gravitational forces: 


Exchanged particle ff and ff df 

scalar (Yukawa) attractive attractive 

vector (electricity) repulsive attractive 

tensor (gravity) attractive attractive 
Problems 


4.1 Let us return to the problem of the creation of Klein-Gordon particles by a 
classical source. Recall from Chapter 2 that this process can be described by the 
Hamiltonian 


H=Ho+ [es (—j(t,x)d(z)), 


where Ho is the free Klein-Gordon Hamiltonian, ¢(x) is the Klein-Gordon field, and 
3(a) is ac-number scalar function. We found that, if the system is in the vacuum state 
before the source is turned on, the source will create a mean number of particles 


w)= | 28 ell 


In this problem we will verify that statement, and extract more detailed information, 
by using a perturbation expansion in the strength of the source. 


(a) Show that the probability that the source creates no particles is given by 
2 
P(0) = |(01 T{ exoli fate (e)6(@)]} 10 


(b) Evaluate the term in P(0) of order j?, and show that P(0) = 1— A+ O(j*), 
where equals the expression given above for (N). 


(c) Represent the term computed in part (b) as a Feynman diagram. Now represent 
the whole pertubation series for P(0) in terms of Feynman diagrams. Show that 
this series exponentiates, so that it can be summed exactly: P(0) = exp(—A). 


(d) Compute the probability that the source creates one particle of momentum k. 
Perform this computation first to O(j) and then to all orders, using the trick of 
part (c) to sum the series. 
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(e) Show that the probability of producing n particles is given by 
P(n) = (1/n!)X” exp(—A). 
This is a Poisson distribution. 


(f) Prove the following facts about the Poisson distribution: 


So P(n)=1, (N)= > nP(n) =r 
n=0 n=0 


The first identity says that the P(n)’s are properly normalized probabilities, 
while the second confirms our proposal for (NV). Compute the mean square fluc- 
tuation ((N — (N))?). 


4.2 Decay of a scalar particle. Consider the following Lagrangian, involving two 
real scalar fields ® and ¢: 


L= 5(0,8)* — 4M?®? + 3(0,.6)" — 4m7¢? — pSod. 


The last term is an interaction that allows a ® particle to decay into two @’s, provided 
that M > 2m. Assuming that this condition is met, calculate the lifetime of the ® to 
lowest order in p. 


4.3 Linear sigma model. The interactions of pions at low energy can be described 
by a phenomenological model called the linear sigma model. Essentially, this model 
consists of N real scalar fields coupled by a ¢* interaction that is symmetric under 
rotations of the N fields. More specifically, let &*(x), i= 1,...,.N be aset of N fields, 
governed by the Hamiltonian 


H= [os (30)? + 5(V®")? + v(@)), 
where (®*)? = ®- ®, and 
V(B?) = 3m(')? + 4((04)?)” 


is a function symmetric under rotations of ®. For (classical) field configurations of 
®* (x) that’ are constant in space and time, this term gives the only contribution to H; 
hence, V is the field potential energy. 

(What does this Hamiltonian have to do with the strong interactions? There 
are two types of light quarks, u and d. These quarks have identical strong interac- 
tions, but different masses. If these quarks are massless, the Hamiltonian of the strong 
interactions is invariant to unitary transformations of the 2-component object (u, d): 


(‘) — exp(ia-a/2) ee 


This transformation is called an isospin rotation. If, in addition, the strong interactions 
are described by a vector “gluon” field (as is true in QCD), the strong interaction 
Hamiltonian is invariant to the isospin rotations done separately on the left-handed 
and right-handed components of the quark fields. Thus, the complete symmetry of 
QCD with two massless quarks is SU(2) x SU(2). It happens that S'O(4), the group 
of rotations in 4 dimensions, is isomorphic to SU(2) x SU(2), so for N = 4, the linear 
sigma model has the same symmetry group as the strong interactions.) 
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(a) Analyze the linear sigma model for m* > 0 by noticing that, for 4 = 0, the 


Hamiltonian given above is exactly N copies of the Klein-Gordon Hamiltonian. 
We can then calculate scattering amplitudes as perturbation series in the pa- 
rameter A. Show that the propagator is 


eee 7 
@’ (x) 7 (y) = 64% Dr(x—y), 


where Dp is the standard Klein-Gordon propagator for mass m, and that there 
is one type of vertex given by 


k; l 
= —21d(69 6"! 4 6 GIk 4 GF 59"). 
1 J 
(That is, the vertex between two 6's and two 6s has the value (—2i.); that 
between four ®!s has the value (—6i\).) Compute, to leading order in , the 


differential cross sections da /dQ, in the center-of-mass frame, for the scattering 
processes 


o' 6? — o!6?, 6'o! _, 6767, ands! @! _, gto! 


as functions of the center-of-mass energy. 


(b) Now consider the case m? < 0: m? = —y?. In this case, V has a local maximum, 


rather than a minimum, at ®’ = 0. Since V is a potential energy, this implies 
that the ground state of the theory is not near ®* = 0 but rather is obtained by 
shifting 6? toward the minimum of V. By rotational invariance, we can consider 
this shift to be in the Nth direction. Write, then, 


®'(r)=a'(x), i=1,...,N—1, 
6" (x) =v+o(z), 


where v is a constant chosen to minimize V. (The notation n’ suggests a pion 
field and should not be confused with a canonical momentum.) Show that, in 
these new coordinates (and substituting for v its expression in terms of » and p), 
we have a theory of a massive o field and N —1 massless pion fields, interacting 
through cubic and quartic potential energy terms which all become small as 
A — 0. Construct the Feynman rules by assigning values to the propagators and 
vertices: 


a var? 


2 


]. k l 
eS" KX 
i 3 i j 


(c) Compute the scattering amplitude for the process 


(pi) 14 (po) — 2*(p3) 1" (pa) 


(d) 


4.4 
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to leading order in A. There are now four Feynman diagrams that contribute: 


Lt Xs PAX 


Show that, at threshold (p; = 0), these diagrams sum to zero. (Hint: It may be 
easiest to first consider the eee process 11a! — n?n?, for a only the first 
and fourth diagrams are nonzero, before tackling the seneral case.) Show that, 


in the special case N = 2 (1 species of pion), the term of O(p”) also cancels. 


Add to V a symmetry-breaking term, 
AV =—ao™ ; 


where a is a (small) constant. (In QCD, a term of this form is produced if the u 
and d quarks have the same nonvanishing mass.) Find the new value of v that 
minimizes V, and work out the content of the theory about that point. Show that 
the pion acquires a mass such that m2 ~ a, and show that the pion scattering 
amplitude at threshold is now nonvanishing and also proportional to a. 


Rutherford scattering. The cross section for scattering of an electron by the 


Coulomb field of a nucleus can be computed, to lowest order, without quantizing the 
electromagnetic field. Instead, treat the field as a given, classical potential A,,(x). The 
interaction Hamiltonian is 


ee [@ecinms An, 


where ~(x) is the usual quantized Dirac field. 


(a) 


(b) 


Show that the T-matrix element for electron scattering off a localized classical 
potential is, to lowest order, 


(p'|iT |p) = —ie u(p')yu(p) - Ay (p! — p), 


where A,(q) is the four-dimensional Fourier transform of A,(z). 


If A,,(x) is time independent, its Fourier transform contains a delta function of 
energy. It is then natural to define 


(p'|iT |p) = iM - (20 )d(E x — Ei), 


where £;, and £7 are the initial and final energies of the particle, and to adopt 
a new Feynman rule for computing M: 


= —ieyA,,(q), 


where Ay, (q) is the three-dimensional Fourier transform of A,,(z). Given this 
definition of M, show that the cross section for scattering off a time-independent, 
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(c) 
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localized potential is 


11 dps 1 
— U4 26; (27)3 2E ys 


IM(pi — py) |* (20)6(Ey — Ei), 


where vu; is the particle’s initial velocity. This formula is a natural modification 
of (4.79). Integrate over |p,| to find a simple expression for do /dQ. 


Specialize to the case of electron scattering from a Coulomb potential (A° = 
Ze/4nr). Working in the nonrelativistic limit, derive the Rutherford formula, 
do _ oF Z* 
dQ ~— 4m?v4 sin4*(6/2) 
(With a few calculational tricks from Section 5.1, you will have no difficulty 
evaluating the general cross section in the relativistic case; see Problem 5.1.) 


Chapter 5 


Elementary Processes of 
Quantum Electrodynamics 


Finally, after three long chapters of formalism, we are ready to perform some 
real relativistic calculations, to begin working out the predictions of Quantum 
Electrodynamics. First we will return to the process considered in Chapter 1, 
the annihilation of an electron-positron pair into a pair of heavier fermions. 
We will study this paradigm process in extreme detail in the next three sec- 
tions, then do a few more simple QED calculations in Sections 5.4 and 5.5. 
The problems at the end of the chapter treat several additional QED pro- 
cesses. More complete surveys of QED can be found in the books of Jauch 
and Rohrlich (1976) and of Berestetskii, Lifshitz, and Pitaevskii (1982). 


5.1 ete” — pty: Introduction 


The reaction ete~ — pty is the simplest of all QED processes, but also 
one of the most important in high-energy physics. It is fundamental to the 
understanding of all reactions in et e~ colliders, and is in fact used to calibrate 
such machines. The related process eTe~ — qq (a quark-antiquark pair) is 
extraordinarily useful in determining the properties of elementary particles. 

In this section we will compute the unpolarized cross section for ete~ > 
utp, to lowest order. In Chapter 1 we used elementary arguments to guess 
the answer (Eq. (1.8)) in the limit where all the fermions are massless. We 
now relax that restriction and retain the muon mass in the calculation. Re- 
taining the electron mass as well would be easy but pointless, since the ratio 
Mme/m, 1/200 is much smaller than the fractional error introduced by ne- 
glecting higher-order terms in the perturbation series. 

Using the Feynman rules from Section 4.8, we can at once draw the dia- 
gram and write down the amplitude for our process: 
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Rearranging this slightly and leaving the spin superscripts implicit, we have 


iM (e~(p)e*(p!) > wo (k)ut(k’)) = S (6@')7"u)) (iE) ywv(k')). (6-1) 


This answer for the amplitude M is simple, but not yet very illuminating. 

To compute the differential cross section, we need an expression for |M|?, 
so we must find the complex conjugate of M. A bi-spinor product such as 
vy"u can be complex-conjugated as follows: 


(Bytu)” = ul y*)FOV?)Fu = ult) yPu = ulate = tity. 
(This is another advantage of the ‘bar’ notation.) Thus the squared matrix 
element is 


MP = = (O@)v"uln)a(p)"o(p')) (CR) wv(R')O(R roel). (6.2) 


At this point we are still free to specify any particular spinors u‘(p), 
b* (p! ), and so on, corresponding to any desired spin states of the fermions. 
In actual experiments, however, it is difficult (though not impossible) to re- 
tain control over spin states; one would have to prepare the initial state from 
polarized materials and/or analyze the final state using spin-dependent mul- 
tiple scattering. In most experiments the electron and positron beams are 
unpolarized, so the measured cross section is an average over the electron and 
positron spins s and s’. Muon detectors are normally blind to polarization, so 
the measured cross section is a sum over the muon spins r and 7’. 

The expression for |M|? simplifies considerably when we throw away the 
spin information. We want to compute 


ISIE T Tite aah 


The spin sums can be performed using the completeness relations from Sec- 
tion 3.3: 


20" us =p+m; > _v°(p)o*(p) = p—m. (5.3) 


Working with the first half of (5.2), and writing in spinor indices so we can 
freely move the v next to the v, we have 


>». Ug ‘(p! \VanUs (p)u 5 (p)yeavg (p =(p —m ee FO pa 


= trace[(y! — m)y"(p + m)y"]. 


Evaluating the second half of (5.2) in the same way, we arrive at the desired 
simplification: 


LD My? = tr[(p'— me) (atme)9"] te [ebm yum, )re]. 


spins 


(5.4) 
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The spinors u and v have disappeared, leaving us with a much cleaner expres- 
sion in terms of y matrices. This trick is very general: Any QED amplitude 
involving external fermions, when squared and summed or averaged over spins, 
can be converted in this way to traces of products of Dirac matrices. 


Trace Technology 


This last step would hardly be an improvement if the traces had to be la- 
boriously computed by brute force. But Feynman found that they could be 
worked out easily by appealing to the algebraic properties of the y matrices. 
Since the evaluation of such traces occurs so often in QED calculations, it is 
worthwhile to pause and attack the problem systematically, once and for all. 

We would like to evaluate traces of products of n gamma matrices, where 
n = 0,1,2,.... (For the present problem we need n = 2,3,4.) The n = 0 
case is fairly easy: tr1 = 4. The trace of one y matrix is also easy. From the 
explicit form of the matrices in the chiral representation, we have 


QO ot 
pb = 
try =tr( 5 ) ) 8 


It is useful to prove this result in a more abstract way, which generalizes to 
an arbitrary odd number of y matrices: 


try = tryyy4 since (y°)? = 1 


= —tryy7 since {y", 7°} =0 


—try yy using cyclic property of trace 

Sie 
Since the trace of y" is equal to minus itself, it must vanish. For n y-matrices 
we would get n minus signs in the second step (as we move the second ¥? all 
the way to the right), so the trace must vanish if n is odd. 


To evaluate the trace of two y matrices, we again use the anticommutation 
properties and the cyclic property of the trace: 


tray tr(2gh” -1- any) (anticommutation) 
= 69g" =1Eyey (cyclicity) 


Thus try"y’ = 4g"”. The trace of any even number of y matrices can be 
evaluated in the same way: Anticommute the first y matrix all the way to the 
right, then cycle it back to the left. Thus for the trace of four y matrices, we 
have 


eo i a an: wi ae ia oan a 
= tr(2gh?yPy? — yp’ AghPy? + yyPAgh — y"yPy7yH). 
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Using the cyclic property on the last term and bringing it to the left-hand 
side, we find 


trey yey) Sor tray” Sgt? trary ego try oP 
= 4( gt” gP? -_ gh g’? aif Gog): 


In this manner one can always reduce a trace of n y-matrices to a sum of 
traces of (n — 2) y-matrices. The case n = 6 is easy to work out, but has 
fifteen terms (the number of ways of grouping the six indices in pairs to make 
terms of the form g#”g’ g%°). Fortunately, we will not need it in this book. 
(If you ever do need to evaluate such complicated traces, it may be easier to 
learn to use one of the several computer programs that can perform symbolic 
manipulations on Dirac matrices.) 

Starting in Section 5.2, we will often need to evaluate traces involving 7°. 
Since y°? = iy°y!y?73, the trace of y° times any odd number of other 
matrices is zero. It is also easy to show that the trace of y° itself is zero: 


tr 7° = tr(yy?y") == tr(y°yy") = — tr(y°y°7") = —tr 4°. 


The same trick works for tr(y“y"y°), if we insert two factors of y* for some a 
different from both pu and v. The first nonvanishing trace involving y° contains 
four other 7 matrices. In this case the trick still works unless every yy matrix 
appears, so tr(y#y’y?y7y°) = 0 unless (uvpo) is some permutation of (0123). 
From the anticommutation rules it also follows that interchanging any two of 
the indices simply changes the sign of the trace, so tr(y4“y"”y?y7y?) must be 
proportional to «#”??. The overall constant turns out to be —42, as you can 
easily check by plugging in (uvpo) = (0123). 
Here is a summary of the trace theorems, for convenient reference: 
tr(1) =4 
tr(any odd # of y’s) = 0 
tr(yhy") = 4g" 
Eyer) Sag ge urge GY) (5.5) 
tr(y’) = 0 
tr(yhy’y") = 0 
tir(yha’ yh y7y?) = —Ateliver 
Expressions resulting from use of the last formula can be simplified by means 
of the identities 
MP ang = —24 
Ere ean 60", (5.6) 
nea te = —2(54,6"5 - OF 70 p) 
All of these can be derived by first appealing to symmetry arguments, then 
evaluating one special case to determine the overall constant. 
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Another useful identity allows one to reverse the order of all the y matrices 
inside a trace: 


3 Ca ae fee ao co) 4 Cao Biee a we (5.7) 
To prove this relation, consider the matrix C = yy? (essentially the charge- 
conjugation operator). This matrix satisfies C? = 1 and Cy#C = —(y+)*. 


Thus if there are n y-matrices inside the trace, 
tr(yey” ---) = tr(Cy*#CCy’C ---) 
= (=1)" te[Q"*)7 "7 +] 
p= tr(- see 
since the trace vanishes unless n is even. It is easy to show that the reversal 
identity (5.7) is also valid when the trace contains one or more factors of 7°. 
When two y matrices inside a trace are dotted together, it is easiest to 
eliminate them before evaluating the trace. For example, 
Ye = Ie OY” = FG VS = Guvgh’ = 4. (5.8) 
The following contraction identities, all easy to prove using the anticommu- 
tation relations, can be used when other 7 matrices lie in between: 
0s Talia 
yey yay, = Ag"? (5.9) 
a Ne ee Te a 
Note the reversal of order in the last identity. 


All of the y matrix identities proved in this section are collected for ref- 
erence in the Appendix. 


Unpolarized Cross Section 


We now return to the evaluation of the squared matrix element, Eq. (5.4). 
The electron trace is 


tr[(p — me)y" (p+ me)y"] = 4[p'p” + pp" — gt” (p-p' + m2)]. 


The terms with only one factor of m vanish, since they contain an odd number 
of y matrices. Similarly, the muon trace is 


tr|(# + my) IK — my) | = A[kyk, za ky ky, — Guv(k- ke + mi). 


From now on we will set m, = 0, as discussed at the beginning of this section. 
Dotting these expressions together and collecting terms, we get the simple 
result 


PIMP =F [OOK + O-IG-b) + me -P)]- (5.10) 


spins 
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To obtain a more explicit formula we must specialize to a particular frame 
of reference and express the vectors p, p’, k, k’, and q in terms of the basic kine- 
matic variables—energies and angles—in that frame. In practice, the choice 
of frame will be dictated by the experimental conditions. In this book, we will 
usually make the simplest choice of evaluating cross sections in the center-of- 
mass frame. For this choice, the initial and final 4-momenta for ete~ — pt 
can be written as follows: 


k = (E,k) 
|k| = ,/E? — m2 
= 3 6 
p=(E,E8) | ~~ \ . 
ee ee ee k- Z = |k|cos@ 


aA p == (LEZ) 
k! = (E, -k) 


To compute the squared matrix element we need 
q’ =(pt+p')? = 4B"; pp! = 2E°; 
p:-k=p'-k' = E? — Elk| cos8; p:ki =p'-k = E* + E|k|cos@. 


We can now rewrite Eq. (5.10) in terms of F and 6: 


1 8e* 
7 S- IM|? = TAG [E°(E — |k| cos 0)* + E*(E + |k| cos 0)? + 2m? EP 


spins 


e! (1 + oe) = (4 _ =) cos” 6} (5.11) 


All that remains is to plug this expression into the cross-section formula 
derived in Section 4.5. Since there are only two particles in the final state and 
we are working in the center-of-mass frame, we can use the simplified formula 
(4.84). For our problem |v, — vg| = 2 and Ey = Eg = Egm/2, so we have 


dos 1 |k| 1 7 
dQ 2E2 1672Ecm 4 >, |M 


spins 


2 m2 m2 m?* 
= gee V1~ FB (t+ FB) + (0 - eco? 


Integrating over d{), we find the total cross section: 


(5.12) 


Aro? m? 1m? 
Ctotal = ra = ¢ lr aT (5.13) 
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Figure 5.1. Energy dependence of the total cross section forete~ — utp, 
compared to “phase space” energy dependence. 


In the high-energy limit where & >> m,, these formulae reduce to those given 
in Chapter 1: 


do a? 
— ———- ee 
dQ B>my AF? 


Ara? 1 3 /My\4 
Sue 2, ae (ta B) ~ oo) 

Note that these expressions have the correct dimensions of cross sections. 
In the high-energy limit, Ey, is the only dimensionful quantity in the problem, 
so dimensional analysis dictates that ototal x E72. Since we knew from the 
beginning that ototal x a7, we only had to work to get the factor of 47/3. 

The energy dependence of the total cross-section formula (5.13) near 
threshold is shown in Fig. 5.1. Of course the cross section is zero for Eem < 
2m,,. It is interesting to compare the shape of the actual curve to the shape 
one would obtain if |M|? did not depend on energy, that is, if all the energy 
dependence came from the phase-space factor |k|/E. To test Quantum Elec- 
trodynamics, an experiment must be able to resolve deviations from the naive 
phase-space prediction. Experimental results from pair production of both 
py and 7 leptons confirm that these particles behave as QED predicts. Fig- 
ure 5.2 compares formula (5.13) to experimental measurements of the 777 
threshold. 

Before discussing our result further, let us pause to summarize how we 
obtained it. The method extends in a straightforward way to the calculation 
of unpolarized cross sections for other QED processes. The general procedure 
is as follows: 


(1 + cos? 0); 
(5.14) 
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Figure 5.2. The ratio a(ete” — tt7~)/a(ete” — pty) of measured 
cross sections near the threshold for 7*7~ pair-production, as measured 
by the DELCO collaboration, W. Bacino, et. al., Phys. Rev. Lett. 41, 13 
(1978). Only a fraction of 7 decays are included, hence the small overall 
scale. The curve shows a fit to the theoretical formula (5.13), with a small 
energy-independent background added. The fit yields m; = 1782+2 MeV. 


. Draw the diagram(s) for the desired process. 
. Use the Feynman rules to write down the amplitude M. 
. Square the amplitude and average or sum over spins, using the complete- 


ness relations (5.3). (For processes involving photons in the final state 
there is an analogous completeness relation, derived in Section 5.5.) 


. Evaluate traces using the trace theorems (5.5); collect terms and simplify 


the answer as much as possible. 


. Specialize to a particular frame of reference, and draw a picture of the 


kinematic variables in that frame. Express all 4-momentum vectors in 
terms of a suitably chosen set of variables such as —& and @. 


. Plug the resulting expression for |MJ|* into the cross-section formula 


(4.79), and integrate over phase-space variables that are not measured 
to obtain a differential cross section in the desired form. (In our case 
these integrations were over the constrained momenta k’ and |k|, and 
were performed in the derivation of Eq. (4.84).) 


While other calculations (especially those involving loop diagrams) often re- 
quire additional tricks, nearly every QED calculation will involve the basic 
procedures outlined here. 
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Production of Quark-Antiquark Pairs 


The asymptotic energy dependence of the ete” — yt cross-section formula 
sets the scale for all ete~ annihilation cross sections. A particularly important 
example is the cross section for 


+ 


e'e — hadrons, 


that is, the total cross section for production of any number of strongly inter- 
acting particles. 

In our current understanding of the strong interactions, given by the the- 
ory called Quantum Chromodynamics (QCD), all hadrons are composed of 
Dirac fermions called quarks. Quarks appear in a variety of types, called fla- 
vors, each with its own mass and electric charge. A quark also carries an 
additional quantum number, color, which takes one of three values. Color 
serves as the “charge” of QCD, as we will discuss in Chapter 17. 

According to QCD, the simplest e*e7~ process that ends in hadrons is 


ere” > 4, 
the annihilation of an electron and a positron, through a virtual photon, into a 
quark-antiquark pair. After they are created, the quarks interact with one an- 
other through their strong forces, producing more quark pairs. Eventually the 
quarks and antiquarks combine to form some number of mesons and baryons. 
To adapt our results for muon production to handle the case of quarks, 
we must make three modifications: 


1. Replace the muon charge e with the quark charge Qe]. 
2. Count each quark three times, one for each color. 


3. Include the effects of the strong interactions of the produced quark and 
antiquark. 


The first two changes are easy to make. For the first, it is simply necessary to 
know the masses and charges of each flavor of quark. For u, c, and ¢ quarks 
we have Q = 2/3, while for d, s, and b quarks we have Q = —1/3. The cross- 
section formulae are proportional to the square of the charge of the final-state 
particle, so we can simply insert a factor of Q* into any of these formulae 
to obtain the cross section for production of any particular variety of quark. 
Counting colors is necessary because experiments measure only the total cross 
section for production of all three colors. (The hadrons that are actually de- 
tected are colorless.) In any case, this counting is easy: Just multiply the 
answer by 3. 

If you know a little about the strong interaction, however, you might 
think this is all a big joke. Surely the third modification is extremely difficult 
to make, and will drastically alter the predictions of QED. ‘The amazing truth 
is that in the high-energy limit, the effect of the strong interaction on the 
quark production process can be completely neglected. As we will discuss in 
Part III, the only effect of the strong interaction (in this limit) is to dress 
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up the final-state quarks into bunches of hadrons. This simplification is due 
to a phenomenon called asymptotic freedom; it played a crucial role in the 
identification of Quantum Chromodynamics as the correct theory of the strong 
force. 

Thus in the high-energy limit, we expect the cross section for the reaction 
ete” — qq to approach 3- Q? - 47a?/3E2.. It is conventional to define 

Ara? 86.8 nbarns 
1 unit of R= 3E2. ~ (Eon in GeV)? (5.15) 
The value of a cross section in units of R is therefore its ratio to the asymptotic 
value of the ete~ — yt 7 cross section predicted by Eq. (5.14). Experimen- 
tally, the easiest quantity to measure is the total rate for production of all 
hadrons. Asymptotically, we expect 
o(ete~ — hadrons) _—> 3. (359?) R, (5.16) 
cm —?00 ; 
where the sum runs over all quarks whose masses are smaller than Eoy,/2. 
When Eon /2 is in the vicinity of one of the quark masses, the strong interac- 
tions cause large deviations from this formula. The most dramatic such effect 
is the appearance of bound states just below Eqn = 2m,, manifested as very 
sharp spikes in the cross section. 

Experimental measurements of the cross section for ete~ annihilation to 
hadrons between 2.5 and 40 GeV are shown in Fig. 5.3. The data shows three 
distinct regions: a low-energy region in which u, d, and s quark pairs are 
produced; a region above the threshold for production of c¢ quark pairs; and 
a region also above the threshold for b quark pairs. The prediction (5.16) is 
shown as a set of solid lines; it agrees quite well with the data in each region, 
as long as the energy is well away from the thresholds where the high-energy 
approximation breaks down. ‘The dotted curves show an improved theoretical 
prediction, including higher-order corrections from QCD, which we will discuss 
in Section 17.2. This explanation of the ete~ annihilation cross section is a 
remarkable success of QCD. In particular, experimental verification of the 
factor of 3 in (5.16) is one piece of evidence for the existence of color. 

The angular dependence of the differential cross section is also observed 
experimentally.* At high energy the hadrons appear in jets, clusters of several 
hadrons all moving in approximately the same direction. In most cases there 
are two jets, with back-to-back momenta, and these indeed have the angular 
dependence (1 + cos? 6). 


*The basic features of hadron production in high-energy e*e~ annihilation are 


reviewed by P. Duinker, Rev. Mod. Phys. 54, 325 (1982). 
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Tb (28) T (15,25, 35) 


R = o(hadrons)/o(ut pu ) 
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Eem (GeV) 


Figure 5.3. Experimental measurements of the total cross section for the 
reaction ete~ — hadrons, from the data compilation of M. Swartz, Phys. 
Rev. D53, 5268 (1996). Complete references to the various experiments are 
given there. The measurements are compared to theoretical predictions from 
Quantum Chromodynamics, as explained in the text. The solid line is the 
simple prediction (5.16). 


5.2 ete — pp: Helicity Structure 


The unpolarized cross section for a reaction is generally easy to calculate 
(and to measure) but hard to understand. Where does the (1 + cos? 6) angu- 
lar dependence come from? We can answer this question by computing the 
ete —> utp” cross section for each set of spin orientations separately. 

First we must choose a basis of polarization states. To get a simple answer 
in the high-energy limit, the best choice is to quantize each spin along the 
direction of the particle’s motion, that is, to use states of definite helicity. 
Recall that in the massless limit, the left- and right-handed helicity states 
of a Dirac particle live in different representations of the Lorentz group. We 
might therefore expect them to behave independently, and in fact they do. 

In this section we will compute the polarized ete~ — yt 7 cross sections, 
using the helicity basis, in two different ways: first, by using trace technology 
but with the addition of helicity projection operators to project out the desired 
left- or right-handed spinors; and second, by plugging explicit expressions for 
these spinors directly into our formula for the amplitude M. Throughout this 
section we work in the high-energy limit where all fermions are effectively 
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massless. (The calculation can be done for lower energy, but it is much more 
difficult and no more instructive.)! 
Our starting point for both methods of calculating the polarized cross 
section is the amplitude 
eatin _ Le f: : 
iM(e~(p)e*(P') > H(k)M*(H)) = = (WO ru(p)) (WA) yw). 61 
We would like to use the spin sum identities to write the squared amplitude 


in terms of traces as before, even though we now want to consider only one 
set of polarizations at a time. To do this, we note that for massless fermions, 


the matrices 
1 3) 1— 3) 
eee eee (5.17) 
2 0 1 2 0 O 


are projection operators onto right- and left-handed spinors, respectively. Thus 
if in (5.1) we make the replacement 


a(p'yr"u(p) — a(')o" (SJ u(n), 


the amplitude for a right-handed electron is unchanged while that for a left- 
handed electron becomes zero. Note that since 


so)" AE ul) = vt) yup), (6.18) 


this same replacement imposes the requirement that vu(p’) also be a right- 
handed spinor. Recall from Section 3.5, however, that the right-handed spinor 
u(p’) corresponds to a left-handed positron. Thus we see that the annihilation 
amplitude vanishes when both the electron and the positron are right-handed. 
In general, the amplitude vanishes (in the massless limit) unless the electron 
and positron have opposite helicity, or equivalently, unless their spinors have 
the same helicity. 

Having inserted this projection operator, we are now free to sum over the 
electron and positron spins in the squared amplitude; of the four terms in the 
sum, only one (the one we want) is nonzero. The electron half of |M|?, for a 
right-handed electron and a left-handed positron, is then 


oe (2X) utoy/? = 2 ae" (7) um won’ (AX)oo 


spins spins 


—_— 


'The general formalism for S-matrix elements between states of definite helicity is 
presented in a beautiful paper of M. Jacob and G. C. Wick, Ann. Phys. 7, 404 (1959). 
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= 2(p'"p” + pp" — g'’p-p' — ne pe): (5.19) 


The indices in this expression are to be dotted into those of the muon half 
of the squared amplitude. For a right-handed yp” and a left-handed py, an 
identical calculation yields 


Sater (2) ce’ 


Dotting (5.19) into (5.20), we find that the squared matrix element for e,e7 — 
Uae in the center-of-mass frame is 


2 
= 2(kykL +k ki, —Guvk-k —t€ppovk?k’?). (5.20) 


4et 
IM)’ = ae [2(p-k)(p'-’) + 2(p-k’)(p'-k) — Pe saoinenek”| 


8e4 


= Ta [eA H) + @-RY(0!-k) — (B-R)(B-W) + (D-')(-#)| 
= OE WY OR) 
=se-(1 +cos6)*. (5.21) 


Plugging this result into (4.85) gives the differential cross section, 
—— (1 + cos6)*. (5.22) 


There is no need to repeat the entire calculation to obtain the other 
three nonvanishing helicity amplitudes. For example, the squared amplitude 
for ene, — ULLp is identical to (5.20) but with y° replaced by —y° on the 
left-hand side, and thus €py¢, replaced by —€p,¢, on the right-hand side. 
Propagating this sign though (5.21), we easily see that 


2 
co (eRe! = pity) = ig ( — cos Q)”. (5.23) 
Similarly, 
do, _ 4 ag ate a? 
70 (Ler > PRU) = AB2 (1 — cos 6)"; 
do a2 : (5.24) 
50 (CL eR os Lr MR) = tm |! + cos 0) , 


(These two results actually follow from the previous two by parity invariance.) 
The other twelve helicity cross sections (for instance, e7 ef — Up Uz) are zero, 
as we saw from Eq. (5.18). Adding up all sixteen contributions, and dividing 
by 4 to average over the electron and positron spins, we recover the unpolarized 
cross section in the massless limit, Eq. (5.14). 
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= NY + 


Figure 5.4. Conservation of angular momentum requires that if the z- 
component of angular momentum is measured, it must have the same value 
as initially. 


Note that the cross section (5.22) for ene? — upuz vanishes at 6 = 180°. 
This is just what we would expect, since for @ = 180°, the total angular mo- 
mentum of the final state is opposite to that of the initial state (see Figure 5.4). 

This completes our first calculation of the polarized ebe~ — pt ~ cross 
sections. We will now redo the calculation in a manner that is more straight- 
forward, more enlightening, and no more difficult. We will calculate the am- 
plitude M (rather than the squared amplitude) directly, using explicit values 
for the spinors and y matrices. This method does have its drawbacks: It forces 
us to specialize to a particular frame of reference much sooner, so manifest 
Lorentz invariance is lost. More pragmatically, it is very cumbersome except 
in the nonrelativistic and ultra-relativistic limits. 

Consider again the amplitude 


2 


M = %(ae'}"ulp)) (HA) wl"). (5.25) 


In the high-energy limit, our general expressions for Dirac spinors become 


vo)= (Ee) axe (Hp one) 
Aleacha (5.26) 
v= (_Yee) at. E(_ fap oye) 


A right-handed spinor satisfies (p-o@)€ = +€, while a left-handed spinor has 
(p-o)€ = —€. (Remember once again that for antiparticles, the handedness of 


the spinor is the opposite of the handedness of the particle.) We must evaluate 
expressions of the form vy"“u, so we need 


QO |l 8) o' om 0 
Op _ 
yy (; ) ( : = ( | ; (5.27) 
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Thus we see explicitly that the amplitude is zero when one of the spinors is 
left-handed and the other is right-handed. In the language of Chapter 1, the 
Clebsch-Gordan coefficients that couple the vector photon to the product of 
such spinors are zero; those coefficients are just the off-block-diagonal elements 
of the matrix y°y" (in the chiral representation). 

Let us choose p and p’ to be in the +z-directions, and first consider the 
case where the electron is right-handed and the positron is left-handed: 


. |. 
& 


Thus for the electron we have € = fae corresponding to spin up in the z- 
0 


direction, while for the positron we have € = ear also corresponding to (phys- 
ical) spin up in the z-directon. Both particles have (p-o)& = +€, so the spinors 
are 


0 
u(p') = V2E : (5.28) 
=I 


= 

S 

| 

: 

Ry 
ore CO ® 


The electron half of the matrix element is therefore 
1 
i(p')y"u(p) = 2E (0, —1)o" 8 = —2E (0, 1,2, 0). (5.29) 


We can interpret this expression by saying that the virtual photon has circular 
polarization in the +2-direction; its polarization vector is €4 = (1/W2)(#+79). 

Next we must calculate the muon half of the matrix element. Let the p—~ 
be emitted at an angle @ to the z-axis, and consider first the case where it is 
right-handed (and the y* is therefore left-handed): 


soe 
S\ i 
- | 


To calculate u(k)y"u(k’) we could go back to expressions (5.26), but then it 
would be necessary to find the correct spinors € corresponding to polarization 
along the muon momentum. It is much easier to use a trick: Since any expres- 
sion of the form ww transforms like a 4-vector, we can just rotate the result 
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(5.29). Rotating that vector by an angle 6 in the xz-plane, we find 
u(k)-yo(h!) = [B(k!)yulh) |” 
= |-2E (0, cos 0, 7, —sin 6)] ” (5.30) 
= —2E (0, cos 6, —7, —sin 8). 
This vector can also be interpreted as the polarization of the virtual pho- 


ton; when it has a nonzero overlap with (5.29), we get a nonzero amplitude. 
Plugging (5.29) and (5.30) into (5.25), we see that the amplitude is 


NS) 


Menez — Peet) = —(2E)?(—cos 6 — 1) = —e?(1+4+ cos 9), (5.31) 


KR 


in agreement with (1.6), and also with (5.21). The differential cross section for 
this set of helicities can now be obtained in the same way as above, yielding 
(5.22). 

We can calculate the other three nonvanishing helicity amplitudes in an 
analogous manner. For a left-handed electron and a right-handed positron, we 
easily find 

v(p')y"u(p) = —2h (0, 1, =1;0) = = 2h" V2eH. 


Perform a rotation to get the vector corresponding to a left-handed p~ and a 
right-handed pt: 


u(k)y"u(k’) = —2E (0, cos 6,7, —sin 8). 
Putting the pieces together in various ways yields the remaining amplitudes, 


M(epeR > BE MR) = —e'(1 + cos 8); bose 
0.32 
Menez > Up bR) = M(epeR > HRHT) = —e* (1 — cos). 
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Now let us go to the other end of the energy spectrum, and discuss the re- 
action ete” — yt” in the extreme nonrelativistic limit. When E is barely 
larger than m,,, our previous result (5.12) for the unpolarized differential cross 
section becomes 

do a? mi, a? |k| 


do ry ee ibeals 5.33 
dQ |kj0 2E2, E2 262 E O29) 


We can recover this result, and also learn something about the spin de- 
pendence of the reaction, by evaluating the amplitude with explicit spinors. 
Once again we begin with the matrix element 


M = 5 (a(p')*up)) (aA) wot) 
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Figure 5.5. In the nonrelativistic limit the total spin of the system is con- 
served, and thus the muons are produced with both spins up along the z-axis. 


The electron and positron are still very relativistic, so this expression will be 
simplest if we choose them to have definite helicity. Let the electron be right- 
handed, moving in the +z-direction, and the positron be left-handed, moving 
in the —z-direction. Then from Eq. (5.29) we have 


v(p’)y"u(p) = —2E (0, 1,2, 0). (5.34) 


In the other half of the matrix element we should use the nonrelativistic 
expressions 


/ 
u(k) = vin(*), o(k’) = vin é a (5.35) 
Keep in mind, in the discussion of this section, that the spinor €’ gives the 
flipped spin of the antiparticle. Leaving the muon spinors € and €’ undeter- 
mined for now, we can easily compute 


carro) = meee) (% 8) (©) 


_J0 KO) ea eee 
7 —I2méloé’ for wp =i. (5.36) 


To evaluate M, we simply dot (5.34) into (5.36) and multiply by e?/q? = 
e?/4m*. The result is 


M(epet > ut pn) = —2ee4 ( * ae (5.37) 


Since there is no angular dependence in this expression, the muons are equally 
likely to come out in any direction. More precisely, they are emitted in an 
s-wave; their orbital angular momentum is zero. Angular momentum conser- 
vation therefore requires that the total spin of the final state equal 1, and 
indeed the matrix product gives zero unless both the muon and the antimuon 
have spin up along the z-axis (see Fig. 5.5). 
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To find the total rate for this process, we sum over muon spins to obtain 
M7? = 4e*, which yields the cross section 
do a? |k| 
— + +) -) _ 
The same expression holds for a left-handed electron and a right-handed 
positron. Thus the spin-averaged cross section is just 2 - (1/4) times this ex- 
pression, in agreement with (5.33). 


Bound States 


Until now we have considered the initial and final states of scattering processes 
to be states of isolated single particles. Very close to threshold, however, the 
Coulomb attraction of the muons should become an important effect. Just 
below threshold, we can still form y* py pairs in electromagnetic bound states. 

The treatment of bound states in quantum field theory is a rich and 
complex subject, but one that lies mainly beyond the scope of this book.! 
Fortunately, many of the familiar bound systems in Nature can be treated (at 
least to a good first approximation) as nonrelativistic systems, in which the 
internal motions are slow. The process of creating the constituent particles out 
of the vacuum is still a relativistic effect, requiring quantum field theory for its 
proper description. In this section we will develop a formalism for computing 
the amplitudes for creation and annihilation of two-particle, nonrelativistic 
bound states. We begin with a computation of the cross section for producing 
a wtp bound state in ete” annihilation. 

Consider first the case where the spins of the electron and positron both 
point up along the z-axis. From the preceding discussion we know that the 
resulting muons both have spin up, so the only type of bound state we can 
produce will have total spin 1, also pointing up. ‘The amplitude for producing 
free muons in this configuration is 


M( tt kit, ket) = —26, (5.39) 


independent of the momenta (which we now call k; and kz) of the muons. 

Next we need to know how to write a bound state in terms of free-particle 
states. For a general two-body system with equal constituent masses, the 
center-of-mass and relative coordinates are 


R= $(r1 +Y9), r=r),—Yo. (5.40) 
These have conjugate momenta 

K = k; + kg, | eae 5 (ky — kg). (5.41) 
The total momentum K is zero in the center-of-mass frame. If we know the 


force between the particles (for y*p~, it is just the Coulomb force), we can 


fReviews of this subject can be found in Bodwin, Yennie, and Gregorio, Rev. 
Mod. Phys. 57, 723 (1985), and in Sapirstein and Yennie, in Kinoshita (1990). 
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solve the nonrelativistic Schrodinger equation to find the Schrodinger wave- 
function, ~(r). The bound state is just a linear superposition of free states 
of definite r or k, weighted by this wavefunction. For our purposes it is more 
convenient to build this superposition in momentum space, using the Fourier 
transform of ~(r): 
3 

w(k) = [ae eT u(r); lm w(k)|° =]. (5.42) 
(27)° 


If w(r) is normalized conventionally, 7(k) gives the amplitude for finding a 
particular value of k. An explicit expression for a bound state with mass 
M = 2m, momentum K = 0, and spin 1 oriented up is then 


3 es 
B) = VOM f os Vk) am kek). (6.43) 


The factors of (1/./2m) convert our relativistically normalized free-particle 
states so that their integral with w(k) is a state of norm 1. (The factors 
should involve ,/2E+4,, but for a nonrelativistic bound state, |k| < m.) The 
outside factor of 2M converts back to the relativistic normalization assumed 
by our formula for cross sections. These normalization factors could easily be 
modified to describe a bound state with nonzero total momentum K. 

Given this expression for the bound state, we can immediately write down 
the amplitude for its production: 


d°’k ~, i 4 

M(t B) = vam | os Oe) ae MU 1, 1). (6.4) 
Since the free-state amplitude from (5.39) is independent of the momenta of 
the muons, the integral over k gives ~*(0), the position-space wavefunction 
evaluated at the origin. It is quite natural that the amplitude for creation of 
a two-particle state from a pointlike virtual photon should be proportional to 
the value of the wavefunction at zero separation. Assembling the pieces, we 
find that the amplitude is simply 


M(t B) = y/ (262) (0). (5.45) 

In a moment we will compute the cross section from this amplitude. First, 

however, let us generalize this discussion to treat bound states with more 

general spin configurations. The analysis leading up to (5.37) will cast any S- 

matrix element for the production of nonrelativistic fermions with momenta 
k and —k into the form of a spin matrix element 


iM (something > k,k’) = €"[T'(k)]é’, (5.46) 


where I'(k) is some 2 x 2 matrix. We now must replace the spinors with a nor- 
malized spin wavefunction for the bound state. In the example just completed, 
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we replaced 


é'el (.) (1 O0)= & at (5.47) 


More generally, a spin-1 state is obtained by the replacement 


tél = n*-a, (5.48) 


where n is a unit vector. Choosing n = (4+ ig)/V/2 gives back (5.47), while 
the choices n = (4 — if)/\/2 and n = 2 give the other two spin-1 states 
ll and (Tl + |1)/v2. (The relative minus sign in (5.48) for this last case 
comes from the rule (3.135) for the flipped spin.) Similarly, the spin-zero 
state (T| — |t)/V2 is given by the replacement 


1, (5.49) 


involving the 2 x 2 unit matrix. With these rules, we can convert an S-matrix 
element of the form (5.46) quite generally into an S-matrix element for pro- 
duction of a bound state at rest: 


iM (something > B) = ja ls ~* (k) S Grn r(k)), (5.50) 


where the trace is taken over 2-component spinor indices. For a spin-0 bound 
state, replace n-o by the unit matrix. 


Vector Meson Production and Decay 


Equation (5.45) can be straightforwardly converted into a cross section for 
production of y* 7 bound states in ete~ annihilation. To make it easier to 
extract all the physics in this equation, let us introduce polarization vectors 
for the initial and final spin configurations: e, = (@+ig)/V/2, from Eq. (5.29), 
and n, from Eq. (5.48). Then (5.45) can be rewritten in a more invariant form 
as 


2 
Menez — B) =4/ Vj (—2e7) (n* - €4) *(0). (5.51) 
The bound state spin polarization n is projected parallel to e,. Note that if 


the electrons are initially unpolarized, the cross section for production of B 
will involve the polarization average 


1 * * 1 I 
J (Im* -e4/? + nt +e?) = 3(|n" + [n¥?). (5.52) 


Thus, the bound states produced will still be preferentially polarized along 
the ete” collision axis. 
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Assuming an unpolarized electron beam, and summing (5.52) over the 
three possible directions of n, we find the following expression for the total 
cross section for production of the bound state: 

as es Uy er 8 <G 


AMG BYE a oa) RD 


See (2n)*5 (ppl —K)- = (Ae) WOE. 


(5.53) 
Notice that the 1-body phase space integral can remove only three of the 
four delta functions. It is conventional to rewrite the last delta function using 
6(P° — K°) = 2K°6(P? — K?). Then 


ao(ete — B)= 64a? MO sp2, — M?’). (5.54) 


The last delta function enforces the constraint that the total center-of-mass 
energy must equal the bound-state mass; thus, the bound state is produced 
as a resonance in ete annihilation. If the bound state has a finite lifetime, 
this delta function will be broadened into a resonance peak. In practice, the 
intrinsic spread of the ete~ beam energy is often a more important broad- 
ening mechanism. In either case, (5.54) correctly predicts the area under the 
resonance peak. 

If the bound state B can be produced from e*e7, it can also annihilate 
back to et e~, or to any other sufficiently light lepton pair. According to (4.86), 
the total width for this decay mode is given by 


r(B- ete) = — [a IM|?, (5.55) 


where M is just the complex conjugate of the matrix element (5.51) we used 
to compute B production. Thus 


(= ae “) 
~ OM ai (= = 5 p(0)/2(m -e|* + |n- e*|*), (5.56) 


This formula is summed over the possible final electron polarization states. 

It is easiest to evaluate by averaging over the three possible values of n. We 

thus obtain 

16ra* |p(0)|* 
3 M2 


The formula for the decay width of B is very similar to that for the production 
cross section, and this is no surprise: Both calculations involve the square of 
the same matrix element, summed over initial and final polarizations. The two 
calculations differed only in how we formed the polarization averages, and in 
the phase-space factors. By this logic, the relation we have found between the 
two quantities, 


[(B > ete") = (5.57) 


e) 5(E2, ~My), (5.58) 
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is very general and completely independent of the details of the matrix element 
computation. The factor 3 in (5.58) came from the orientation average for n; 
for a spin-J bound state, this factor would be (2J + 1). 

The most famous application of this formalism is to bound states not of 
muons but of quarks: quarkonium. We saw the experimental evidence for qq 
bound states (the J/y and YT, for example) in Fig. 5.3. (The resonance peaks 
are much too high and too narrow to show in the figure, but their sizes have 
been carefully measured.) Equations (5.54) and (5.57) must be multiplied 
by a color factor of 3 to give the production cross section and decay width 
for a spin-1 qq bound state. The value w(0) of the qq wavefunction at the 
origin cannot be computed from first principles, but can be estimated from 
a nonrelativistic model of the gq spectrum with a phenomenologically chosen 
potential. Alternatively, we can use the formula 


T'(B(qq) ~ ete) = teraz? Or (5.59) 
M2 
to measure (0) for a gq bound state. For example, the 1S spin-1 state of ss, 
the @ meson, has an ete” partial width of 1.4 keV and a mass of 1.02 GeV. 
From this we can infer |7)(0)|? = (1.2fm)~°. This result is physically reason- 
able, since hadronic dimensions are typically ~1 fm. 

Our viewpoint in this section has been quite different from that of earlier 
sections: Instead of computing everything from first principles, we have pieced 
together an approximate formula using a bit of quantum field theory and a bit 
of nonrelativistic quantum mechanics. In principle, however, we could treat 
bound states entirely in the relativistic formalism. Consider the annihilation 
of an ete~ pair to form a wtp bound state, which subsequently decays back 
into ete~. In our present formalism we might represent this process by the 
diagram 


C7 er 


The net process is simply e‘e~ — ete~ (Bhabha scattering). What would 
happen if we tried to compute the Bhabha scattering cross section directly in 
QED perturbation theory? Obviously there is no uty” contribution in the 
tree-level diagrams: 
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As we go to higher orders in the perturbation series, however, we find (among 
others) the following set of diagrams: 


At most values of E.m, these diagrams give only a small correction to the 
tree-level expression. But when FE. is near the tp” threshold, the dia- 
grams involving the exchange of photons within the muon loop contain the 
Coulomb interaction between the muons, and therefore become quite large. 
One must sum over all such diagrams, and it can be shown that this sum- 
mation is equivalent to solving the nonrelativistic Schrédinger equation.* The 
final prediction is that the cross section contains a resonance peak, whose area 
is given by (5.54) and whose width is given by (5.57). 
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Electron-Muon Scattering 


Now that we have completed our discussion of the process ete~ — ptm, 
let us consider a different but closely related QED process: electron-muon 
scattering, ore py —e p. The lowest-order Feynman diagram is just the 
previous one turned on its side: 


/ / 
Py P2 4e- _ ; i _ , 
—B u(p) )y"u(pi) U(po)Yvulpa). 

Pi q P2 
e- ji 

The relation between the processes ete~ — pty and ep — ep be 
comes clear when we compute the squared amplitude, averaged and summed 
over spins: 
1 e4 . 
7 2 IM? = a trl (ps +me)y"(p, +™Me)7 | trl (P's + my.) Yu (Bo + Mu) |. 
spins 


This is exactly the same as our result (5.4) for ete” — pty, with the 
replacements 


P-P, pp, k — pb, k! + —po. (5.60) 


*This analysis is carried out in Berestetskii, Lifshitz, and Pitaevskii (1982). 
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So instead of evaluating the traces from scratch, we can just make the same 
replacements in our previous result, Eq. (5.10). Setting m,. = 0, we find 


1 8e4 ke of / 
4 S IM|* = qt (pr ‘P2) (D1 -P2) + (P1-P2)(P1P2) — mi, (P1 ph). (5.61) 
spins 


To evaluate this expression, we must work out the kinematics, which will 
be completely different. Working in the center-of-mass frame, we make the 
following assignments: 


p, = (k,k) es 
2.23. G2 2 
pi = (k,k2) \6 _ ee ea 


k-2z=kcosé 
7 E+k= Eun 
lad Po = (E, —k) 
The combinations we need are 
Pi P2= Py Ph =kK(E+k); pi -pe =pi- Pp = k(E + kcos6); 
Pi-p, = k*(1 —cos@); q? = —2p, pi, = —2k?(1 — cos 8). 
Our expression for the squared matrix element now becomes 
c S- IM|? = eee. ((E+k)?+(E+k cos )* —m? (1—cos 0). (5.62) 
4 aa k?(1 — cos 6)? i 


To find the cross section from this expression, we use Eq. (4.84), which in 
the case where one particle is massless takes the simple form 


do _ |M |? 
ean ~ 64n2(E +k)?” Pe) 


Thus we have our result for unpolarized electron-muon scattering in the 
center-of-mass frame: 


do a? 

SS ee el (ER) eh cose) ni = 0) 5.64 
dQ 2k2(E+k)2(1—cos0)? ((E+k)?+(E+k cos 6)’—mi.(1—cos6)), (5.64) 

where k = VE? — me. In the high-energy limit where we can set m,, = 0, the 

differential cross section becomes 


2 


do a 
a et Bian oi Sasa 1 ae 
dl 2K? (1—cosé) (4 estos) ca) 


Note the singular behavior 
do 


1 
70 % # as 6 > 0 (5.66) 
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of formulae (5.64) and (5.65). This singularity is the same as in the Rutherford 
formula (Problem 4.4). Such behavior is always present in Coulomb scattering; 
it arises from the nearly on-shell (that is, g? ~ 0) virtual photon. 


Crossing Symmetry 


The trick we made use of here, namely the relation between the two processes 
ete — uty andes —e yp, is our first example of a type of relation 
known as crossing symmetry. In general, the S-matrix for any process involv- 
ing a particle with momentum p in the initial state is equal to the S-matrix for 


an otherwise identical process but with an antiparticle of momentum k = —p 
‘in the final state. That is, 
M(¢(p) +++ +++) = M(-++ +++ + o(k)), (5.67) 


where ¢ is the antiparticle of ¢ and k = —p. (Note that there is no value of p for 
which p and & are both physically allowed, since the particle must have p® > 0 
and the antiparticle must have k° > 0. So technically, we should say that either 
amplitude can be obtained from the other by analytic continuation.) 

Relation (5.67) follows directly from the Feynman rules. The diagrams 
that contribute to the two amplitudes fall into a natural one-to-one correspon- 
dence, where corresponding diagrams differ only by changing the incoming @ 
into the outgoing ¢. A typical pair of diagrams looks like this: 


In the first diagram, the momenta gq; coming into the vertex from the rest of 
the diagram must add up to —p, while in the second diagram they must add 
up to k. Thus the two diagrams are equal, except for any possible difference in 
the external leg factors, if p = —k. If ¢ is a spin-zero boson, there is no external 
leg factor, so the identity is proved. If ¢ is a fermion, the analysis becomes 
more subtle, since the relation depends on the relative phase convention for 
the external spinors u and v. If we simply replace p by —k in the fermion 
polarization sum, we find 


>_ u(p)a(p) = p+m = —(#-m) = —}_ o(k)o(E). (5.68) 


The minus sign can be compensated by changing our phase convention for 
u(k). In practice, it is easiest to cancel by hand one minus sign for each 
crossed fermion. With appropriate conventions for the spinors u(p) and v(k), 
it is possible to prove the identity (5.67) without spin-averaging. 
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Mandelstam Variables 


It is often useful to express scattering amplitudes in terms of variables that 
make it easy to apply crossing relations. For 2-body — 2-body processes, this 
can be done as follows. Label the four external momenta as 


We now define three new quantities, the Mandelstam variables: 


s=(pt+p')* =(k+k'): 
t=(k—p)* =(k'—p’)’; (5.69) 
u= (k'—p)* =(k—p')’. 


The definitions of t and w.appear to be interchangeable (by renaming k — k’); 
it is conventional to define ¢ as the squared difference of the initial and final 
momenta of the most similar particles. For any process, s is the square of the 
total initial 4-momentum. Note that if we had defined all four momenta to be 
ingoing, all signs in these definitions would be +. 

To illustrate the use of the Mandelstam variables, let us first consider 
the squared amplitude for ete~ — pp, working in the massless limit for 
simplicity. In this limit we have t = —2p-k = —2p’-k’ and u = —2p-k’ = 
—2p'-k, while of course s = (p+ p’)* = q?. Referring to our previous result 
(5.10), we find 


po Mr=S(G)+G)} 6 


et 


To convert to the process e~z~ — e yz, we turn the diagram on its side 
and make use of the crossing relations, which become quite simple in terms 
of Mandelstam variables. For example, the crossing relations tell us to change 
the sign of p’, the positron momentum, and reinterpret it as the momentum 
of the outgoing electron. Therefore s = (p +p’)? becomes what we would 
now call ¢, the difference of the outgoing and incoming electron momenta. 
Similarly, t becomes s, while wu remains unchanged. Thus for e777 —- ep, 
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we can immediately write down 


a - 1 S 8et 17 s\2 U2 
Ce pe 


You can easily check that this agrees with (5.61) in the massless limit. Note 
that while (5.70) and (5.71) look quite similar, they are physically very dif- 
ferent: The denominator of the first is just s? = E%,,, but that of the second 
involves t, which depends on angles and goes to zero as # — 0. 

When a 2-body — 2-body diagram contains only one virtual particle, it 
is conventional to describe that particle as being in a certain “channel”. The 
channel can be read from the form of the Feynman diagram, and each channel 


leads to a characteristic angular dependence of the cross section: 


s-channel: db | M «x 


Py XP 


P 


u-channel: 


In many cases, a single process will receive contributions from more than 
one channel; these must be added coherently. For example, the amplitude for 
Bhabha scattering, e'e~ — ete, is the sum of s- and t-channel diagrams; 
Moller scattering, ee — ee, involves t- and u-channel diagrams. 

To get a better feel for s, t, and u, let us evaluate them explicitly in the 
center-of-mass frame for particles all of mass m. The kinematics is as usual: 
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Thus the Mandelstam variables are 


s=(p+p')’ = (2E)* = E? 


t = (k—p)* = —p* sin? 6 — p?(cos@ — 1)? = —2p?(1 — cos 6); (5.72) 
u = (k! — p)? = —p* sin? 6 — p*(cos 6 + 1)? = —2p*(1 + cos 8). 


Thus we see that t — 0 as @ — 0, while u — 0 as 8 — 7m. (When the masses 
are not all equal, the limiting values of t and u will shift slightly. ) 

Note from (5.72) that when all four particles have mass m, the sum of 
the Mandelstam variables is s + t + u = 4E? — 4p? = 4m?. This is a special 
case of a more general relation, which is often quite useful: 


4 
stit+u=) mi, (5.73) 


tl 


where the sum runs over the four external particles. This identity is easy 
to prove by adding up the terms on the right-hand side of Eqs. (5.69), and 
applying momentum conservation in the form (p+ p’! — k — k’')* =0. 


5.5 Compton Scattering 


We now move on to consider a somewhat different QED process: Compton 
scattering, or e y — e vy. We will calculate the unpolarized cross section 
for this reaction, to lowest order in a. The calculation will employ all the 
machinery we have developed so far, including the Mandelstam variables of 
the previous section. We will also develop some new technology for dealing 
with external photons. 

This is our first example of a calculation involving two diagrams: 


Ak! 


As usual, the Feynman rules tell us exactly how to write down an expression 
for M. Note that since the fermion portions of the two diagrams are identical, 
there is no relative minus sign between the two terms. Using e,(k) and €7,(k’) 
to denote the polarization vectors of the initial and final photons, we have 


iM = Up! (ier ey AE OU (ier Jer (Bulp) 
i(p— i +m) 


+ u(p’)(—iey” Je, (k) (—iey" en (Kulp) 


(pk? — me 
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2e* (h\e,(k) (p') yh (p+Kk+m)y’ oy (pk +m)y" a 


~* (p+ km?" (p— RP mi? 


We can make a few simplifications before squaring this expression. Since 
p* =m? and k? = 0, the denominators of the propagators are 


(p+k)?—m*=2p-k — and (pk)? =m? =—2p-k'. 
To simplify the numerators, we use a bit of Dirac algebra: 
(p+ m)y"ulp) = (2p — "p+ y"m)u(p) 
= 2p’u(p) — 7" (gp — m)u(p) 
= 2p” u(p). 
Using this trick on the numerator of each propagator, we obtain 
iM = —ie®e% (hey (k) Up’) ates eae u(p). (5.74) 


Photon Polarization Sums 


The next step in the calculation will be to square this expression for M 
and sum (or average) over electron and photon polarization states. The sum 
over electron polarizations can be performed as before, using the identity 
Su(p)u(p) = ~+m. Fortunately, there is a similar trick for summing over 
photon polarization vectors. The correct prescription is to make the replace- 
ment 

a 6 ee * Gites (5.75) 


polarizations 


The arrow indicates that this is not an actual equality. Nevertheless, the re- 
placement is valid as long as both sides are dotted into the rest of the expres- 
sion for a QED amplitude M. 

To derive this formula, let us consider an arbitrary QED process involving 
an external photon with momentum k: 


k; 
=1M(k) = iM" (ke (k). (5.76) 
Since the amplitude always contains €7(k), we have extracted this factor and 


defined M"(k) to be the rest of the amplitude M. The cross section will be 
proportional to 


Sek (k)M*(k) |” = So ete, M4(k)M"*(h). 
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For simplicity, we orient k in the 3-direction: k* = (k,0,0,k). Then the two 
transverse polarization vectors, over which we are summing, can be chosen to 


be 
e, =(0,1,,0,0); é5 = (0,0;1,0). 


With these conventions, we have 


» 


€ 


eX (k) M"(k)|” = |M2(k) | + |M?(k) |”. (5.77) 


Now recall from Chapter 4 that external photons are created by the in- 
teraction term f d*xej"A,, where j4 = wy" is the Dirac vector current. 
Therefore we expect M"(k) to be given by a matrix element of the Heisen- 


berg field 7": 
M"(k) = / dtaet®® (F| j*(x) |), (5.78) 


where the initial and final states include all particles except the photon in 
question. 

From the classical equations of motion, we know that the current j" is 
conserved: 0,,j"(x) = 0. Provided that this property still holds in the quantum 
theory, we can dot k,, into (5.78) to obtain 


k,M"(k) = 0. (5.79) 


The amplitude M vanishes when the polarization vector €,,(k) is replaced 
by k,. This famous relation is known as the Ward identity. It is essentially 
a statement of current conservation, which is a consequence of the gauge 
symmetry (4.6) of QED. We will give a formal proof of the Ward identity in 
Section 7.4, and discuss a number of subtle points skimmed over in this quick 
“derivation” . 

It is useful to check explicitly that the Compton amplitude given in (5.74) 
obeys the Ward identity. To do this, replace €,(k) by ky or €7,(k’) by k,,, and 
manipulate the Dirac matrix products. In either case (after a bit of algebra) 
the terms from the two diagrams cancel each other to give zero. 

Returning to our derivation of the polarization sum formula (5.75), we 
note that for k¥ = (k,0,0,k), the Ward identity takes the form 


kM°(k) — kM3(k) = 0. (5.80) 
Thus M° = M?3, and we have 
Yo cree Mk) Mk) = MP + (PP? 


iv 
€ 


= IM? |? 4 |M?|? no IM>|? _ IM?) 
= ~ 9 M"(k).M"*(k). 


That is, we may sum over external photon polarizations by replacing }> En ev 
with —gyp- 
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Note that this proves (pending our general proof of the Ward identity) 
that the unphysical timelike and longitudinal photons can be consistently 
omitted from QED calculations, since in any event the squared amplitudes 
for producing these states cancel to give zero total probability. The negative 
norm of the timelike photon state, a property that troubled us in the discussion 
after Eq. (4.132), plays an essential role in this cancellation. 


The Klein-Nishina Formula 


The rest of the computation of the Compton scattering cross section is 
straightforward, although it helps to be somewhat organized. We want to 
average the squared amplitude over the initial electron and photon polariza- 
tions, and sum over the final electron and photon polarizations. Starting with 
expression (5.74) for M, we find 


l oer (Gil hace a hictat s 
— =_ — we t ERE SO Eee es ered nes pe ole eae Ream Nee 


spins 


NOT ANEDS 5. “ay 29 De 
-(p+m) a ae 
_@f{ I, uu, mm. LW 


where I, II, III, and IV are complicated traces. Note that IV is the same 
as I if we replace k with —k’. Also, since we can reverse the order of the 
matrices inside a trace (Eq. (5.7)), we see that II = III. Thus we must work 
only to compute I and II. 

The first of the traces is 


T= tr[(g’ + m)(y" hy” + 2y"v") (+ m) (Wie + 2%upv)]- 


There are 16 terms inside the trace, but half contain an odd number of 7 
matrices and therefore vanish. We must now evaluate the other eight terms, 
one at a time. For example, 


trl py" hy’ Pw Hy| = tr [(—29") K(— 2p) | 
= tr[4y' K(2p-k — Kp)| 
= 8p-k trip'#] 
= 32(p-k)(p’-k). 


By similar use of the contraction identities (5.8) and (5.9), and other Dirac 
algebra such as py = p* = m?, each term in I can be reduced to a trace of no 
more than two y matrices. When the smoke clears, we find 


I = 16(4m* — 2m?p-p' + 4m7p-k — 2mp'-k + 2(p-k)(p'-k)). (5.82) 
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Although it is not obvious, this expression can be simplified further. To 
see how, introduce the Mandelstam variables: 


s=(p+k)? = 2p-k +m? = 2p'-k! + m?; 
t = (p' — p)? = —2p-p! + 2m? = —2k-k’; (5.83) 
u = (k’ — p)? = —2k’-p+m? = —2k-p' +m’. 
Recall from (5.73) that momentum conservation implies s+t-+u = 2m?. Writ- 
ing everything in terms of s, ¢, and u, and using this identity, we eventually 


obtain 
I = 16(2m* + m?(s — m?) — 3(s — m?)(u—m?)). (5.84) 


Sending k « —k’, we can immediately write 
IV = 16(2m* + m?(u— m7’) — $(s — m?)(u— m*)). (5.85) 


Evaluating the traces in the numerators IT and III requires about the same 
amount of work as we have just done. ‘The answer is 


Sit = —8(4m* +m?(s—m?)+m?(u—m*)). (5.86) 


Putting together the pieces of the squared matrix element (5.81), and rewriting 
s and u in terms of p-k and p- k’, we finally obtain 


7. IMP = 2e ee EE am Gaara Ge a) _ (5.87) 


spins 


To turn this expression into a cross section we must decide on a frame of 
reference and draw a picture of the kinematics. Compton scattering is most 
often analyzed in the “lab” frame, in which the electron is initially at rest: 


k’ = (w’,w’ sin 8, 0, w" cos 8) 


Before: After: 
\ 9 
/ 


\ 


@ 
Wy 


p =(E',p’) 
We will express the cross section in terms of w and @. We can find w’, the 
energy of the final photon, using the following trick: 


m? = (p')? = (p+k—k')? = p* + 2p: (k — k’) — 2k - k 


=m? + 2m(w — w’) — 2ww’(1 — cos 9), 


1 1 1 
hence, — (b= c08 0). (5.88) 
we Ww om 
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The last line is Compton’s formula for the shift in the photon wavelength. For 
our purposes, however, it is more useful to solve for w’: 


Pee Soca 5.89) 
1+ —(1—cos@) 
m 


The phase space integral in this frame is 


dek’i 1 2 1 
[an = i 27)3 Qu! ( (2n)3 You (27)*6 (k! + p' — k —p) 
foo (w')2dw' dQ 1 
— (27)3 Aw! E! 


x Qr 6(w" + \/m?+w?+(w!)2—2ww’ cos 8 — w — m) 


_ [ dcosé ws! 1 
i Qn AE’ w’ —wcos8 


1+ P | 
= — ora, EA 
; |¢ oe xe — cos 0) 
1 - 


Plugging everything into our general cross-section formula (4.79) and setting 
lu4 — vg| = 1, we find 


do Lt ia 5 
ieee Se 
dcos@9 2w2m 8m wm G2 | 
To evaluate |M|?, we replace p-k = mw and p-k’ = mw” in (5.87). The 
shortest way to write the final result is 


/ / 


do ma? (w!\2[w WwW 9 

eS | — + — —sin*é 0.91 

d cos @ Ey) R45 ne | een) 

where w’/w is given by (5.89). This is the (spin-averaged) Klein-Nishina for- 
mula, first derived in 1929.1 

In the limit w — 0 we see from (5.89) that w’/w — 1, so the cross section 


becomes 


do TO? STQ 


2). = 
Thaad = a + cos 0); Ototal — Bae 


This is the familiar Thomson cross section for scattering of classical electro- 
magnetic radiation by a free electron. 


(5.92) 


TO. Klein and Y. Nishina, Z. Physik, 52, 853 (1929). 
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High-Energy Behavior 


To analyze the high-energy behavior of the Compton scattering cross section, 
it is easiest to work in the center-of-mass frame. We can easily construct the 
differential cross section in this frame from the invariant expression (5.87). 
The kinematics of the reaction now looks like this: 


k' = (w,wsin 6, 0, w cos 0) 


=e ; \9 p-k=w(E +w) 
SILLY E+ p- kl =u(E +wcos6) 
p = (EF, -—w2) 
; BE? =w*+m? 
Y 


Plugging these values into (5.87), we see that for 0 ~ 7, the term p-k/p-k’ 
becomes very large, while the other terms are all of O(1) or smaller. Thus for 
E>m and 6 & 7, we have 


= mw Qe4 SOU | 
i IM p-k! E+weosé 28) 
The cross section in the CM frame is given by (4.84): 
dG: ie, EE Ww 2e*(E + w) 
dcos9 2 2E QW (2n)4(E+w) E+wcosd 
ae (5.94) 
TO 


~ 2m? + s(1+cos@) 


Notice that, since s >> m*, the denominator of (5.94) almost vanishes 
when the photon is emitted in the backward direction (@ ~ 7). In fact, the 
electron mass m could be neglected completely in this formula if it were not 
necessary to cut off this singularity. ‘To integrate over cos9, we can drop the 
electron mass term if we supply an equivalent cutoff near 6 = z. In this way, 
we can approximate the total Compton scattering cross section by 


1 


1 
do ra? 1 
[ a(cos 0) Aad wm ae ; d(cos 0) (1 + cos 6) (5.95) 
—1 


—1+2m?/s 
Thus, we find that the total cross section behaves at high energy as 


Qra* 8 
Ototal = : log(—] ‘ (5.96) 


The main dependence a?/s follows from dimensional analysis. But the singu- 
larity associated with backward scattering of photons leads to an enhancement 
by an extra logarithm of the energy. 
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Let us try to understand the physics of this singularity. The singular term 
comes from the square of the u-channel diagram, 


5 


p-h+m 


= Het a(R (R ERIT  eNe — ont 


yulp). (5.97) 


The amplitude is large at 6 © a because the denominator of the propagator 
is then small (~m?) compared to s. To be more precise, define y = 7 — 6. We 
will be interested in values of y that are somewhat larger than m/w, but still 
small enough that we can approximate 1 — cos x © x?/2. For x in this range, 
the denominator is 


2 
(p—k’)* —m? = -2p- kl & —Qw? & +1-—cos x) ~ —(w*x* +m"). (5.98) 
This is small compared to s over a wide range of values for y, hence the 
enhancement in the total cross section. 

Looking back at (5.93), we see that for x such that m/w « x « 1, the 
squared amplitude is proportional to 1/x7, and hence we expect M « 1/x. 
But we have just seen that the denominator of M is proportional to x7, so 
there must be a compensating factor of x in the numerator. We can understand 
the physical origin of that factor by looking at the amplitude for a particular 
set of electron and photon polarizations. 

Suppose that the initial electron is right-handed. The dominant term of 
(5.97) comes from the term that involves (yg — #’) in the numerator of the 
propagator. Since this term contains three y-matrices in (5.97) between the 
u and the u, the final electron must also be right-handed. The amplitude is 
therefore 


a (p—k ) 


iM = ~iePey (ke (k Jun (p')o"— a ay ay UR) (5.99) 


where 


i= v3E(1) ad Ae V3E(4). (5.100) 


If the initial photon is left-handed, with e¢ = (1//2)(0,1, —i,0)“, then 


elk) =(_Ys 9), 


and the combination up(p’)o"e,(k) vanishes. The initial photon must there- 
fore be right-handed. Similarly, the amplitude vanishes unless the final photon 
is right-handed. The kinematic situation for this set of polarizations is shown 
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Before: 


After: 


Figure 5.6. In the high-energy limit, the final photon is most likely to be 
emitted at backward angles. Since helicity is conserved, a unit of spin angular 
momentum is converted to orbital angular momentum. 


in Fig. 5.6. Note that the total spin angular momentum of the final state is 
one unit less than that of the initial state. 

Continuing with our calculation, let us consider the numerator of the 
propagator in (5.99). For x in the range of interest, the dominant term is 


—o'(p—k')' =o! - wy. 


This is the factor of x anticipated above. It indicates that the final state is a 
p-wave, as required by angular momentum conservation. Assembling all the 
pieces, we obtain | 


Ww Ae? 
M(eRr Ir = CRYR) ~ 2 VRE V2 ay VOB V2 io) sce 
(5.101) 
We would find the same result in the case where all initial and final particles 
are left-handed. 

Notice that for directly backward scattering, y = 0, the matrix element 
(5.101) vanishes due to the angular momentum zero in the numerator. Thus, 
at angles very close to backward, we should also take into account the mass 
term in the numerator of the propagator in (5.97). This term contains only two 
gamma, matrices and so converts a right-handed electron into a left-handed 
electron. By an analysis similar to the one that led to Eq. (5.101), we can 
see that this amplitude is nonvanishing only when the initial photon is left- 
handed and the final photon is right-handed. Following this analysis in more 
detail, we find 
4e?m/w 


mes 5.102 
\? +m? /w? ( ) 


Meryt > €, YR) © 
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The reaction with all four helicities reversed gives the same matrix element. 

To compare this result to our previous calculations, we should add the 
contributions to the cross section from (5.101) and (5.102) and equal con- 
tributions for the reactions involving initial left-handed electrons, and divide 
by 4 to average over initial spins. The unpolarized differential cross section 
should then be 


do 11 1 Ww 8e*x? 8etm? /w? 
dcosO0 2 2E Qw (27) 4(E+w) | (v2 + m?/w?)2 | (x2 + m?/w?)? 
A 2 
<< (5.103) 


~ s(x2 + 4m2/s)’ 


which agrees precisely with Eq. (5.94). 

The importance of the helicity-flip process (5.102) just at the kinematic 
endpoint has an interesting experimental consequence. Consider the process 
of inverse Compton scattering, a high-energy electron beam colliding with 
a low-energy photon beam (for example, a laser beam) to produce a high- 
energy photon beam. Let the electrons have energy EF and the laser photons 
have energy w, let the energy of the scattered photon be E’ = yE, and 
assume for simplicity that s = 4Ew >> m?. Then the computation we have 
just done applies to this situation, with the highest energy photons resulting 
from scattering that is precisely backward in the center-of-mass frame. By 
computing 2k-k’ in the center-of-mass frame and in the lab frame, it is easy 
to show that the final photon energy is related to the center-of-mass scattering 
angle through ; 

bee a 
ye Stl cos@) = 1 ik 
Then Eq. (5.103) can be rewritten as a formula for the energy distribution of 
backscattered photons near the endpoint: 


do ora? m? 
dy s((1—y) + m?/s)? [(a-w) , a! nen 


where the first term in brackets corresponds to the helicity-conserving pro- 
cess and the second term to the helicity-flip process. Thus, for example, if 
a right-handed polarized laser beam is scattered from an unpolarized high- 
energy electron beam, most of the backscattered photons will be right-handed 
but the highest-energy photons will be left-handed. This effect can be used 
experimentally to measure the polarization of an electron beam or to create 
high-energy photon sources with adjustable energy distribution and polariza- 
tion. 
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Pair Annihilation into Photons 


We can still obtain one more result from the Compton-scattering amplitude. 
Consider the annihilation process 


ete — 2, 


given to lowest order by the diagrams 


ky fh ke 


Pi po 


This process is related to Compton scattering by crossing symmetry; we can 
obtain the correct amplitude from the Compton amplitude by making the 
replacements 


PoP pp, k>—ky k! — ko. 
Making these substitutions in (5.87), we find 
1 Picky | picki 1 1 
1 S- MP = ~2e4| + + 2m?( af ) 


; picky pike Picky = prrke 
spins (5.105) 


(ata) | 
Picky preke/ | 
The overall minus sign is the result of the crossing relation (5.68) and should 


be removed. 
Now specialize to the center-of-mass frame. The kinematics is 


k, = (E£, Esin 6,0, Ecos @) 


: 6 
= pi = (E, pZ) NY \ + 
EE Ie — << € 


ky = (E, —Esin 6,0, —E cos @) 


A routine calculation yields the differential cross section, 


do — 2nd? & E? + »* cos? 6 2m? 2m4 
dcosO6— 8 


(5.106) 
In the high-energy limit, this becomes 


2 2 
do 2TQ = “), (5.107) 


= oO 
dcos@ E>m 8s sin’ 0 
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sda /dQ (GeV? nb/sr) 


0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 
cos 6 


Figure 5.7. Angular dependence of the cross section for ete — 2y at 
Eem = 29 GeV, as measured by the HRS collaboration, M. Derrick, et. al., 
Phys. Rev. D34, 3286 (1986). The solid line is the lowest-order theoretical 
prediction, Eq. (5.107). 


except when sin @ is of order m/p or smaller. Note that since the two photons 
are identical, we count all possible final states by integrating only over 0 < 
6 < 1/2. Thus the total cross section is computed as 


1 
do 
o = | d(cos@ , 5.108 
mer / ( ) d cos @ ( ) 
0 

Figure 5.7 compares the asymptotic formula (5.107) for the differential 
cross section to measurements of ete” annihilation into two photons at very 

high energy. 


Problems 


5.1 Coulomb scattering. Repeat the computation of Problem 4.4, part (c), this 
time using the full relativistic expression for the matrix element. You should find, for 
the spin-averaged cross section, 


do a? ( 


Q 
— = —__________ (1 — 6? sin” =) 
40 ~ IpPeanto/n \'~? 


2 


where p is the electron’s 3-momentum and £ is its velocity. This is the Mott formula for 
Coulomb scattering of relativistic electrons. Now derive it in a second way, by working 
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out the cross section for electron-muon scattering, in the muon rest frame, retaining 
the electron mass but sending m,, — oo. 


5.2 Bhabha scattering. Compute the differential cross section do/dcos@ for 
Bhabha scattering, ete — ete ~. You may work in the limit Eom >> Me, in which 
it is permissible to ignore the electron mass. There are two Feynman diagrams; these 
must be added in the invariant matrix element before squaring. Be sure that you have 
the correct relative sign between these diagrams. The intermediate steps are compli- 
cated, but the final result is quite simple. In particular, you may find it useful to 
introduce the Mandelstam variables s, t, and u. Note that, if we ignore the electron 
mass, s+¢t-+u = 0. You should be able to cast the differential cross section into the 


Cc U ° 


Rewrite this formula in terms of cos@ and graph it. What feature of the diagrams 
causes the differential cross section to diverge as 6 — 0? 


5.3 The spinor product formalism introduced in Problem 3.3 provides an efficient 
way to compute tree diagrams involving massless particles. Recall that in Problem 3.3 
we defined spinor products as follows: Let upo, wro be the left- and right-handed 
spinors at some fixed lightlike momentum kg. These satisfy 


1+7° ) 


ULOULO = SS ) Fo. UROURO = (— ko. (1) 


(These relations are just the projections onto definite helicity of the more standard 
formula ys uguo = Ko.) Then define spinors for any other lightlike momentum p by 


ur(P) = erin, — unl) = ts 2) 


We showed that these spinors satisfy pu(p) = 0; because there is no m around, they 
can be used as spinors for either fermions or antifermions. We defined 


s(p1,p2) =UR(pi)ut(p2), —- t(pi, p2) = ut (pi)ur(p2), 
and, in a special frame, we proved the properties 
D 
t(p1,p2) = (s(p2,p1))*, s(p1,p2) = —s(p2,p1), |s(p1,p2)|" = 2p1-pe. (3) 


Now let us apply these results. 


(a) To warm up, give another proof of the last relation in Eq. (3) by using (1) to 
rewrite |s(p1,p2)|* as a trace of Dirac matrices, and then applying the trace 
calculus. 


(b) Show that, for any string of Dirac matrices, 
tr[yty”y? bes 7 = tr|- yPryY yt 
where pl, V, p,... = 0,1,2,3, or 5. Use this identity to show that 
tip (pi)y" ur (p2) = ur(p2)y"uR(P1). 
(c) Prove the Fierz identity 


ur (pi)y“ut(p2) [Ynlap = 2 [uc(p2)tr(p1) + ur(pi)tr(p2)J ap: 


(d) 


(e) 


5.4 


(a) 
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where a,b = 1,2,3,4 are Dirac indices. This can be done by justifying the 
following statements: The right-hand side of this equation is a Dirac matrix; 
thus, it can be written as a linear combination of the 16 I matrices discussed in 
Section 3.4. It satisfies 


7° [M] = -[M}y’, 


thus, it must have the form 


1-7? 1+7° 
onl= (rave (Fae 


where V¥ and W* are 4-vectors. These 4-vectors can be computed by trace 
technology; for example, 


for OF) 
V = uly 5 M|. 


Consider the process ete — jst py, to the leading order in a, ignoring the 
masses of both the electron and the muon. Consider first the case in which the 
electron and the final muon are both right-handed and the positron and the 
final antimuon are both left-handed. (Use the spinor vr for the antimuon and 
up for the positron.) Apply the Fierz identity to show that the amplitude can 
be evaluated directly in terms of spinor products. Square the amplitude and 
reproduce the result for 


do .—.+ _, ,-,+ 
qeeng ROL -: MRly) 


given in Eq. (5.22). Compute the other helicity cross sections for this process 
and show that they also reproduce the results found in Section 5.2. 


Compute the differential cross section for Bhabha scattering of massless elec- 
trons, helicity state by helicity state, using the spinor product formalism. The 
average over initial helicities, summed over final helicities, should reproduce the 
result of Problem 5.2. In the process, you should see how this result arises as 
the sum of definite-helicity contributions. 


Positronium lifetimes. 


Compute the amplitude M for ete~ annihilation into 2 photons in the extreme 
nonrelativistic limit (i.e., keep only the term proportional to zero powers of the 
electron and positron 3-momentum). Use this result, together with our formal- 
ism for fermion-antifermion bound states, to compute the rate of annihilation 
of the 1S states of positronium into 2 photons. You should find that the spin-1 
states of positronium do not annihilate into 2 photons, confirming the symme- 
try argument of Problem 3.8. For the spin-0 state of positronium, you should 
find a result proportional to the square of the 15 wavefunction at the origin. In- 
serting the value of this wavefunction from nonrelativistic quantum mechanics, 
you should find 


a? Me 


1 
-=-T= ~ 8.03 x 10? sec—!. 
z 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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A recent measurement! gives T = 7.994 + .011 nsec™!; the 0.5% discrepancy is 
accounted for by radiative corrections. 


Computing the decay rates of higher-! positronium states is somewhat more 
difficult; in the rest of this problem, we will consider the case / = 1. First, work 
out the terms in the ete~ — 2y amplitude proportional to one power of the 
3-momentum. (For simplicity, work in the center-of-mass frame.) Since 


By, as, | 
lo pw(p) = 1 i W(x) sul 


this piece of the amplitude has overlap with P-wave bound states. Show that 
the S = 1, but not the S = 0 states, can decay to 2 photons. Again, this is a 
consequence of C’. 


To compute the decay rates of these P-wave states, we need properly normalized 
state vectors. Denote the three P-state wavefunctions by 


v=o! f({xl), normalized to [eo (x); (x) = 645, 


and their Fourier transforms by ~;(p). Show that 


T 
a aut [ om)s Vil Oh 41/2 = Op /2 (0) 


is a properly normalized bound-state vector if ©* denotes a set of three 2 x 2 


matrices normalized to 
) een a1 
i 


To build S = 1 states, we should take each }* to contain a Pauli sigma matrix. 
In general, spin-orbit coupling will split the multiplet of S = 1, L = 1 states 
according to the total angular momentum J. The states of definite J are given 
by 


1. 
J = 02 bo’ = —~o", 
V6 
Ps a ee 
yee mY = 5e*nta®, 
Se = —_A%o!, 


1 
V3 
where n is a polarization vector satisfying |n|? = 1 and h*) is a traceless tensor, 
for which a typical value might be h!* = 1 and all other components zero. 


Using the expanded form for the ete — 2y amplitude derived in part (b) and 
the explicit form of the S = 1, L = 1, definite-J positronium states found in 
part (c), compute, for each J, the decay rate of the state into two photons. 


'D. W. Gidley et. al., Phys. Rev. Lett. 49, 525 (1982). 
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5.5 Physics of a massive vector boson. Add to QED a massive photon field B,, 
of mass M, which couples to electrons via | 


aH = | ae (giy"¥B,) 


A massive photon in the initial or final state has three possible physical polarizations, 
corresponding to the three spacelike unit vectors in the boson’s rest frame. These can 
be characterized invariantly, in terms of the boson’s 4-momentum k”, as the three 
(7) 
pL 


vectors €,;,° satisfying 


Oech, Fea G: 


The four vectors (k,,/M, {) form a complete orthonormal basis. Because B,, couples 
to the conserved current wy", the Ward identity implies that k,, dotted into the 
amplitude for B production gives zero; thus we can replace: 


yiaa ee 
a 
This gives a generalization to massive bosons of the Feynman trick for photon polar- 
ization vectors and simplifies the calculation of B production cross sections. (Warning: 
This trick does not work (so simply) for “non-Abelian gauge fields”.) Let’s do a few 
of these computations, using always the approximation of ignoring the mass of the 
electron. 


(a) Compute the cross section for the process e'e~ — B. Compute the lifetime of 
the B, assuming that it decays only to electrons. Verify the relation 


— 127? 


a(ete — B) ry; [(B — ete )6(M? — s) 


discussed in Section 5.3. 


(b) Compute the differential cross section, in the center-of-mass system, for the 
process ete” — y+ B. (This calculation goes over almost unchanged to the 
realistic process ete — y + Z°; this allows one to measure the number of 
decays of the Z° into unobserved final states, which is in turn proportional to 
the number of neutrino species. ) 


(c) Notice that the cross section of part (b) diverges as @ — 0 or zm. Let us analyze 
the region near 0 = 0. In this region, the dominant contribution comes from 
the ¢t-channel diagram and corresponds intuitively to the emission of a photon 
from the electron line before e*e~ annihilation into a B. Let us rearrange the 
formula in such a way as to support this interpretation. First, note that the 
divergence as 0 — 0 is cut off by the electron mass: Let the electron momentum 
be p# = (E£,0,0,k), with k = (EB? — m2)t/2, and let the photon momentum be 
k¥ = (xE,xEsin60,0,2Ecos6@). Show that the denominator of the propagator 
then never becomes smaller than O(m2/s). Now integrate the cross section of 
part (b) over forward angles, cutting off the @ integral at 0% ~ (m2/s) and 
keeping only the leading logarithmic term, proportional to log(s/m?). Show 
that, in this approximation, the cross section for forward photon emission can 
be written 


a(ete > 7+B)x [oe f(z) -o(ete” — B at E2,, = (1-2)s), 
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where the annihilation cross section is evaluated for the collision of a positron 
of energy F and an electron of energy (1 — 2)E, and the function f(z), the 
Weizsacker- Williams distribution function, is given by 


fe) = 0 oe sa) 


This function arises universally in processes in which a photon is emitted 
collinearly from an electron line, independent of the subsequent dynamics. We 
will meet it again, in another context, in Problem 6.2. 


This problem extends the spinor product technology of Problem 5.3 to external 


photons. 


(a) 


(b) 


Let k be the momentum of a photon, and let p be another lightlike vector, chosen 
so that p-k 4 0. Let up(p), ut (p) be spinors of definite helicity for fermions with 
the lightlike momentum p, defined according to the conventions of Problem 5.3. 
Define photon polarization vectors as follows: 


dt (k) = ———tig(kMur(p), — i(k) = az (kuz (0). 


V4p-k V4p-k 


Use the identity 


ut(p)ut(p) + uR(p)ur(p) =H 
to compute the polarization sum 
key” + kh’ pb 
ee, 
p-k 


The second term on the right gives zero when dotted with any photon emission 
amplitude M*", so we have 


Jez - M|? + Je - M|[? = M#M”’*(—guy); 


LV * bov* pl 
ls Sas 


thus, we can use the vectors €4, e~ to compute photon polarization sums. 


Using the polarization vectors just defined, and the spinor products and the Fierz 
identity from Problem 5.3, compute the differential cross section for a massless 
electron and positron to annihilate into 2 photons. Show that the result agrees 
with the massless limit derived in (5.107): 


do aoe (i 
dcos6— 8 sin? 0 


in the center-of-mass frame. It follows from the result of part (a) that this answer 


is independent of the particular vector p used to define the polarization vectors; 


however, the calculation is greatly simplified by taking this vector to be the 
initial electron 4-vector. 


Chapter 6 


Radiative Corrections: Introduction 


Now that we have acquired some experience at performing QED calculations, 
let us move on to some more complicated problems. Chapter 5 dealt only with 
tree-level processes, that is, with diagrams that contain no loops. But all such 
processes receive higher-order contributions, known as radiative corrections, 
from diagrams that do contain loops. Another source of radiative corrections 
in QED is bremsstrahlung, the emission of extra final-state photons during a 
reaction. In this chapter we will investigate both types of radiative corrections, 
and find that it is inconsistent to include one without also including the other. 

Throughout this chapter, in order to illustrate these ideas in the simplest 
possible context, we will consider the process of electron scattering from an- 
other, very heavy, particle. We analyzed this process at tree level in Section 5.4 
and Problem 5.1. At the next order in perturbation theory, we encounter the 
following four diagrams: 


Pel det Pe fel 


The order-a correction to the cross section comes from the interference term 
between these diagrams and the tree-level diagram. There are six additional 
one-loop diagrams involving the heavy particle in the loop, but they can be 
neglected in the limit where that particle is much heavier than the electron, 
since the mass appears in the denominator of the propagator. (Physically, 
the heavy particle accelerates less, and therefore radiates less, during the 
collision. ) 

Of the four diagrams in (6.1), the first (known as the vertex correction) is 
the most intricate and gives the largest variety of new effects. For example, it 
gives rise to an anomalous magnetic moment for the electron, which we will 
compute in Section 6.3. 

The next two diagrams of (6.1) are external leg corrections. We will neglect 
them in this chapter because they are not amputated, as required by our 
formula (4.90) for S-matrix elements. We will discuss these diagrams in more 
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detail when we prove that formula in Section 7.2. 

The final diagram of (6.1) is called the vacuum polarization. Since it re- 
quires more computational machinery than the others, we will not evaluate 
this diagram until Section 7.5. 

Our study of these corrections will be complicated by the fact that they 
are ill-defined. Each diagram of (6.1) involves an integration over the unde- 
termined loop momentum, and in each case the integral is divergent in the 
k — oo or ultraviolet region. Fortunately, the infinite parts of these integrals 
will always cancel out of expressions for observable quantities such as cross 
sections. 

The first three diagrams of (6.1) also contain infrared divergences: infini- 
ties coming from the k — 0 end of the loop-momentum integrals. We will see 
in Section 6.4 that these divergences are canceled when we also include the 
following bremsstrahlung diagrams: 


+ (6.2) 


These diagrams are divergent in the limit where the energy of the radiated 
photon tends to zero. In this limit, the photon cannot be observed by any 
physical detector, so it makes sense to add the cross section for producing these 
low-energy photons to the cross section for scattering without radiation. ‘The 
bremsstrahlung diagrams are thus an essential part of the radiative correction, 
in this and any other QED process. 

Our main goals in the present chapter are to understand bremsstrahlung 
of low-energy photons, the vertex correction diagram, and the cancellation of 
infrared divergences between these two types of radiative corrections. 


6.1 Soft Bremsstrahlung 


Let us begin our study of radiative corrections by analyzing the bremsstrah- 
lung process. In this section we will first do a classical computation of the 
intensity of the low-frequency bremsstrahlung radiation when an electron un- 
dergoes a sudden acceleration. We will then compute a closely related quantity 
in quantum field theory: the cross section for emission of one very soft pho- 
ton, given by diagrams (6.2). We would like to understand how the classical 
result arises as a limiting case of the quantum result. 
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Classical Computation 


Suppose that a classical electron receives a sudden kick at time ¢ = O and 
position x = 0, causing its 4-momentum to change from p to p’. (An in- 
finitely sudden change of momentum is of course an unrealistic idealization. 
The precise form of the trajectory during the acceleration does not affect the 
low-frequency radiation, however. Our calculation will be valid for radiation 
with a frequency less than the reciprocal of the scattering time.) 


/ 


Dp 
sudden kick at time t = 0, 
<< 


when particle is at x = 0 


Pp 


We can find the radiation field by writing down the current of this electron, 
and considering that current as a source for Maxwell’s equations. 

What is the current density of such a particle? For a charged particle at 
rest at x = 0, the current would be 


jh (x) = (1,0)" -e6®) (x) 


= [a (1,0)"-e6%(2—y(t)), with y#(t) = (¢,0)¢. 


From this we can guess the current for an arbitrary trajectory y“(7): 


ge = e far a 64) (x _ y(T)). (6.3) 


Note that this expression is independent of the precise way in which the 
curve y“(T) is parametrized: Changing variables from 7 to a(7T) gives a factor 
of dr/do in the integration measure, which combines with dy“/dr via the 
chain rule to give dy“/do. We can also prove from (6.3) that the current is 
automatically conserved: For any “test function” f(x) that falls off at infinity, 
we have | 


[ate F(0)0,5"(@ 


/ de f(x) ¢ | ae — 0,6 (2 ~ y(r)) 


_ dy"(r) 0 
=~e far 7 7,04 (2) 
-e fdr =F (u(r)) 

—e f(y(r)) - =), 


For our process the trajectory is 


uc. J wh/m)r fort <0; 
= {ear for 7 > 0, 


r=y(T) 
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Thus the current can be written 


oe) 0 
Mh / LL 
j* (x) = far? 6) (x a - 7) te fdr® (2 = 7). 
Tm mm ™m ™m 
0) —0O 


In a moment we will need to know the Fourier transform of this function. 
Inserting factors of e~*7 and e*” to make the integrals converge, we have 


= / dimer k (a) 


oo 0 


/ 
_ cf dr Pete’ mticn dees [a ph i(kep/m—ie)r 
™m Mm 
7 
= ie( > 2 -+~—). (6.4) 
k-p'’+te k-p—te 


We are now ready to solve Maxwell’s equations. In Lorentz gauge (O" A, = 
0) we must solve 07.A“ = j*, or in Fourier space, 


Plugging in (6.4), we obtain a formula for the vector potential: 


Ok... te pe De 
At = —ik-x es FS 6.5 
) eo k? Verge kpate) saa 


The k® integral can be performed as a contour integral in the complex plane. 
The locations of the poles are as follows: 


@ 
k° — —Ik| ko =4+|k| k-p' =0 


We place the poles at k° = +\k| below the real axis so that (as we shall soon 
confirm) the radiation field will satisfy retarded boundary conditions. 

For t < 0 we close the contour upward, picking up the pole at k-p = 0, 
that is, k? =k- p/p’. The result is 


dk, : 0), (2mt)(+te) ph 
At = ik-x ,—i(k-p/p )t 
@)= | oar (Qnjk? po 
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In the reference frame where the particle is initially at rest, its momentum 
vector is p“ = (p°,0) and the vector potential reduces to 


A# (2) = los eik-x kp (1,0). 


This is just the Coulomb potential of an unaccelerated charge. As we would 
expect, there is no radiation field before the particle is scattered. 

After scattering (t > 0), we close the contour downward, picking up the 
three poles below the real axis. The pole at k° = k- p’/p” gives the Coulomb 
potential of the outgoing particle. Thus the other two poles are completely 
responsible for the radiation field. Their contribution gives 


dk —e pl pl 
Ab = —ik-x _ ¢. 
rad (®) | ams Tae Ce =) ae 


oD (6.6) 
= Re [ £* A" (k) eae 
7 (27)* 
where the momentum-space amplitude A(k) is given by 
—e pl pY 
H(k) = (FP —- 2), 6.7 
AND = Tk 7 ep a 


(The condition k° = |k| is implicit here and in the rest of this calculation.) 

To calculate the energy radiated, we must find the electric and magnetic 
fields. It is easiest to write E and B as the real parts of complex Fourier 
integrals, just as we did for A®: 


(6.8) 


The momentum-space amplitudes E(k) and B(k) of the radiation fields are 
then simply 


E(k) = —ikA°(k) + ik° A(k); 


(6.9) 
B(k) = ik x A(k) =k x E(k). 


Using the explicit form (6.7) of A¥(k), you can easily check that the electric 
field is transverse: k - E(k) = 0. 

Having expressed the fields in this way, we can compute the energy radi- 
ated: 


pee i fae (\E(2)? + [B(2)|). (6.10) 
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The first term is 
d°k dk! , sg , 
1 3 —ikz * ik \ | ‘\ —tk'e2 */1,/\_tk x 
t fate ae (E(k)e#** + E*(k)e™*).(E(k’ Je + E*(’)e*) 
at d°k 
— 8 (27) 


(E(k) .E(—k)e72##°t 4 2€(k)-E*(k) + E*(k) E*(—k)e*t), 


A similar expression involving B(k) holds for the second term. Using (6.9) 
and the fact that €(k) is transverse, you can show that the time-dependent 
terms cancel between € and B, while the remaining terms add to give 
E , / ses E(k) - E*(k) (6.11) 
nergy = 5 | 7 
SY 9 (27)3 | 
Since €(k) is transverse, let us introduce two transverse unit polarization 
vectors €,(k), \ = 1,2. We can then write the integrand as 


E(k) -E*(k) = S~ Jey(k) -E(k)|” = |k/? S~ fex(k) - A(k) 


A=1,2 A=1,2 


| 2 


Using the explicit form of A(k) (6.7), we finally arrive at an expression for 
the energy radiated*: 


d°k e” 
Finergy — la S- DY 


A=1,2 


/ 


x(k) ( P - 2]. (6.12) 


kp! Dp 


We can freely change e, p’, and p into 4-vectors in this expression. Then, 
noting that substituting k” for e” would give zero, 


we find that we can perform the sum over polarizations using the trick of 
Section 5.5, replacing }/€,¢% by —g,,. Our result then becomes 


Pk e2 pl ph oY pv 
Energy = loans omlEs a rae) Caer 7 ee 
-| dk = ( 2p: p - ge - e) 
(Qn)? 2\(k-p\k-p) (Rep)? (kp) 


To make this formula more explicit, choose a frame in which p® = p” = E. 
Then the momenta are 


k¥ = (k,k), p* = E(1,v), p= BGA, ). 


*This result is also derived in Jackson (1975), p. 703. 
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In such a frame our formula becomes 


e2 


Energy = (ane [a T(v,v’), (6.14) 
where Z(v, v’) (which is essentially the differential intensity d(Energy) /dk) is 
given by 


y _ [AQ 2(1—v-v’) 7 m? |B? _ m* | E? 
twv) = [ F Ce coue es: (—k-v')? ae ed on) 


Since Z(v, v’) does not depend on k, we see that the integral over k in (6.14) 
is trivial but divergent. This divergence comes from our idealization of an 
infinitely sudden change in momentum. We expect our formula to be valid 
only for radiation whose frequency is less than the reciprocal of the scattering 
time. For a relativistic electron, another possible cutoff would take effect when 
individual photons carry away a sizable fraction of the electron’s energy. In 
either case our formula is valid in the low-frequency limit, provided that we 
cut off the integral at some maximum frequency kmax. We then have 


Energy = — keine LIVGV (6.16) 


The integrand of Z(v,v’) peaks when k is parallel to either v or v’: 
“final-state a eas 
, “initial-state 
bremsstrahlung i: Se Gromactran lune” 


In the extreme relativistic limit, most of the radiated energy comes from 
the two peaks in the first term of (6.15). Let us evaluate Z(v, v’) in this limit, 
by concentrating on the regions around these peaks. Break up the integral 
into a piece for each peak, and let 6 = 0 along the peak in each case. Integrate 
over a small region around @ = 0, as follows: 


cos @=1 
1—v-v’ 
T aa~ d ——————— ae 
ay) / moe (1 — vcos@)(1—v-v’) 
kev=v'-v 


cos @=1 


a, .y! 
+ | ccos0 ane atl 


(1 —v-v’)(1 —v’ cos@) 

kev'=v'lv 
(The lower limits on the integrals are not critical; an equally good choice 
would be k-v = 1—2(1—v-v’), as long as = is neither too close to 0 nor 
too much bigger than 1. It is then easy to show that the leading term in the 
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relativistic limit does not depend on x.) The integrals are easy to perform, 
and we obtain | 


l-—v’-v l—v’-v (E? — p-p’)? 

T(v,v') = log( =~) + os) = 98 Sa — pe) 

(wv) slos( SE) +08) = 28 ace — phe 
2 


p-p —q 
= 20a? Eas) = the) 
© \ (CE? — [p2)/2) ~~ °° im? 
where q? = (p! — p)?. 


In conclusion, we have found that the radiated energy at low frequencies 
is given by 


(6.17) 


Rnax eee 
9) ie 
Energy == / dk T(v,v’) ee ae / dk log(—>). (6.18) 
m 7 m 
0 0 


If this energy is made up of photons, each photon contributes energy k. We 
would then expect 


Kenak 
1 
Number of photons = — / dk i LVN): (6.19) 
0 


We hope that a quantum-mechanical calculation will confirm this result. 


Quantum Computation 


Consider now the quantum-mechanical process in which one photon is radiated 
during the scattering of an electron: 


Let Mo denote the part of the amplitude that comes from the electron’s 
interaction with the external field. Then the amplitude for the whole process 
is 

D ) ye Cu (k) 
(p—k)*—m 


a Mole + kp) u(r). 


Since we are interested in connecting with the classical limit, assume that 
the photon radiated is soft: |k| < |p’ — p|. Then we can approximate 


Mo(p',p — k) © Mo(p' +k, p) © Mo(p',p), (6.21) 


iM = —ieii(p’) (Molv'.» —k) 
(6.20) 
eae CR) 
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and we can ignore # in the numerators of the propagators. The numerators 
can be further simplified with some Dirac algebra. In the first term we have 


(p+ m)y*el, u(p) = [2pMef, + yet (—# + m)] up) 
= 2p" Ei u(p). 
Similarly, in the second term, 
U(p') yen (Bo +m) = u(p’) apes. 
The denominators of the propagators also simplify: 
(p—k)?—~m?=-2p-k;  (p' +k)? —m? = 2p'-k. 


So in the soft-photon approximation, the amplitude becomes 


iM = u(p')|Mo(p', p)|u(p) - a¢4 Sa “) (6.22) ° 
0 ) p! : k D ; k - : 
This is just the amplitude for elastic scattering (without bremsstrahlung), 
times a factor (in brackets) for the emission of the photon. 

The cross section for our process is also easy to express in terms of the 
elastic cross section; just insert an additional phase-space integration for the 
photon variable k. Summing over the two photon polarization states, we have 

dk 1 ve pie , 
da ‘4~7)=da \. / 

(p> p'+7) (p > p') On mm 2 a ° os 


- (6.23) 


Thus the differential probability of radiating a photon with momentum k, 
given that the electron scatters from p to p’, is 


F d°k e? p’ p \l° ay 
_ a Pe ai Uae oe 2 
(rob) = Gat Da (ee pee) (6.24) 


This looks very familiar; if we multiply by the photon energy k to compute 
the expected energy radiated, we recover the classical expression (6.12). 

But there is a problem. Equation (6.24) is an expression not for the ex- 
pected number of photons radiated, but for the probability of radiating a 
single photon. The problem becomes worse if we integrate over the photon 
momentum. As in (6.16), we can integrate only up to the energy at which our 
soft-photon approximations break down; a reasonable estimate for this energy 
is |q| = |p — p’|. The integral is therefore 


lal 
1 
Total probability ~ = [a i T(v,v’). (6.25) 
™ 


Since Z(v,v’) is independent of k, the integral diverges at its lower limit 
(where all our approximations are well justified). In other words, the total 
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probability of radiating a very soft photon is infinite. This is the famous 
problem of infrared divergences in QED perturbation theory. 

We can artificially make the integral in (6.25) well-defined by pretending 
that the photon has a very small mass yp. This mass would then provide a 
lower cutoff for the integral, allowing us to write the result of this section as 


1 
do(p > p' + 7(k)) = do(p > p’) - = log( eFC, v') 


2 
a ~q me 
=. doe 9) 5 al Ta) | sa) 


—q?— 00 


The g? dependence of this result, known as the Sudakov double logarithm, is 
physical and will appear again in Section 6.4. The dependence on ju, however, 
presents a problem that we must solve. It is not hard to guess that the resolu- 
tion of this problem will involve reinterpreting (6.24) as the expected number 
of radiated photons, rather than the probability of radiating a single pho- 
ton. We will see in Sections 6.4 and 6.5 how this reinterpretation follows from 
the Feynman diagrams. To prepare for that discussion, however, we need to 
improve our understanding of the amplitude for scattering without radiation. 


6.2 The Electron Vertex Function: Formal Structure 


Having briefly discussed QED radiative corrections due to emission of photons 
(bremsstrahlung), let us now study the correction to electron scattering that 
comes from the presence of an additional virtual photon: 


(6.27) 


This will be our first experience with a Feynman diagram containing a loop. 
Such diagrams give rise to significant and profound complications in quantum 
field theory. 

The result of computing this diagram will be rather complicated, so it 
will be useful to think ahead about what form we expect this correction to 
take and how to interpret its various possible terms. In this section, we will 
consider the general properties of vertex correction diagrams. We will see that 
the basic requirements of Lorentz invariance, the discrete symmetries of QED, 
and the Ward identity strongly constrain the form of the vertex. 
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Consider, then, the class of diagrams 


where the gray circle indicates the sum of the lowest-order electron-photon 
vertex and all amputated loop corrections. We will call this sum of vertex 
diagrams —ieI“(p’, p). Then, according to our master formula (4.103) for S- 
matrix elements, the amplitude for electron scattering from a heavy target 
is 


iM = ie® (a(p') P"(p',p) u(p)) — (aR) ruulk)). (6.28) 


More generally, the function I¥(p’,p) appears in the S-matrix element 
for the scattering of an electron from an external electromagnetic field. As in 
Problem 4.4, add to the Hamiltonian of QED the interaction 


AHint = / da eA je, (6.29) 


where j74(x) = w(ax)y"w(ax) is the electromagnetic current and Ae is a fixed 
classical potential. In the leading order of perturbation theory, the S-matrix 


element for scattering from this field is 
iM (27)6(p™ — p°) = —ieui(p')y"u(p) - Afl(n' — p), 


where A“(q) is the Fourier transform of A®'(x). The vertex corrections modify 
this expression to 


iM (27)6(p” — p®) = —ieti(p') P*(p', p) u(p) - AS (p! — p). (6.30) 


In writing (6.28) and (6.30), we have deliberately omitted the contribution of 
vacuum polarization diagrams, such as the fourth diagram of (6.1). The reason 
for this omission is that these diagrams should be considered corrections to 
the electromagnetic field itself, while the diagrams included in I’ represent 
corrections to the electron’s response to a given applied field.! 

We can use general arguments to restrict the form of I'“(p’, p). To lowest 
order, [* = y. In general, I“ is some expression that involves p, p’, y“, 
and constants such as m, e, and pure numbers. This list is exhaustive, since 
no other objects appear in the Feynman rules for evaluating the diagrams 
that contribute to [’. The only other object that could appear in any theory 
is 4°" (or equivalently, y°); but this is forbidden in any parity-conserving 
theory. 


'To justify this statement, we must give a careful definition of an applied external 
field in a quantum field theory. We will do this in Chapter 11. 
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We can narrow down the form of I’ considerably by appealing to Lorentz 
invariance. Since [“ transforms as a vector (in the same sense that y“ does), 
it must be a linear combination of the vectors from the list above: 7", p”, and 
po”. Using the combinations p’ + p and p’ — p for convenience, we have 


TH = H.-A + (pl4+p4)-B + (p'#—pH)-C. (6.31) 


The coefficients A, B, and C could involve Dirac matrices dotted into vectors, 
that is, g or yp’. But since pu(p) = m-u(p) and u(p’)p’ = u(p’)-m, we can 
write the coefficients in terms of ordinary numbers without loss of generality. 
The only nontrivial scalar available is q7 = —2p’-p + 2m?, so A, B, and C 
must be functions only of q? (and of constants such as ™). 

The list of allowed vectors can be further shortened by applying the Ward 
identity (5.79): q,T% = 0. (Note that our arguments for this identity in Sec- 
tion 5.5—and the proof in Section 7.4—do not require q? = 0.) Dotting q,, 
into (6.31), we find that the second term vanishes, as does the first when sand- 
wiched between u(p’) and u(p). The third term does not automatically vanish, 
so C' must be zero. 

We can make no further simplifications of (6.31) on general principles. It 
is conventional, however, to rewrite (6.31) by means of the Gordon identity 
(see Problem 3.2): 


=). (6.32) 


This identity allows us to swap the (p’ + p) term for one involving o4”q,. We 
write our final result as 
/ 2 to Ww 2 
M (pp) = PPT) + Fal’), (6.33) 
where F, and F» are unknown functions of q? called form factors. 

To lowest order, fF) = 1 and Fy = 0. In the next section we will compute 
the one-loop (order-q@) corrections to the form factors, due to the vertex cor- 
rection diagram (6.27). In principle, the form factors can be computed to any 
order in perturbation theory. 

Since Fy and Fy contain complete information about the influence of 
an electromagnetic field on the electron, they should, in particular, contain 
the electron’s gross electric and magnetic couplings. To identify the electric 
charge of the electron, we can use (6.30) to compute the amplitude for elastic 
Coulomb scattering of a nonrelativistic electron from a region of nonzero elec- 
trostatic potential. Set A(x) = (o(x),0). Then A‘ (q) = ((27)6(q°)@(q), 0). 
Inserting this into (6.30), we find 


iM = —ieu(p')T°(p', p) u(p) - 6(q). 


If the electrostatic field is very slowly varying over a large (perhaps macro- 
scopic) region, ¢(q) will be concentrated about q = 0; then we can take the 
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limit q — 0 in the spinor matrix element. Only the form factor F, contributes. 
Using the nonrelativistic limit of the spinors, 


U(p')y°u(p) = ul (p')u(p) © 2méE"E, 
the amplitude for electron scattering from an electric field takes the form 
iM = —ieF\(0)¢(q) - 2mE'TE. (6.34) 
This is the Born approximation for scattering from a potential 


V(x) = ef) (0) (x). 


Thus F’,(0) is the electric charge of the electron, in units of e. Since F)(0) = 1 
already in the leading order of perturbation theory, radiative corrections to 
F,(q?) should vanish at q? = 0. 

By repeating this analysis for an electron scattering from a static vector 
potential, we can derive a similar connection between the form factors and the 
electron’s magnetic moment.’ Set Ao (a) = (0, A“'(x)). Then the amplitude 
for scattering from this field is 

a pe bl 


iM = +iela(') (7A + SP, )u(p)| Ab(q). (6.35) 


The expression in brackets vanishes at q = 0, so we must carefully extract from 
it a contribution linear in g’. To do this, insert the nonrelativistic expansion 
of the spinors u(p), keeping terms through first order in momenta: 


_— (Vp o&\ | ga’ 
= (Ves) *Y" (Ce pelame) 039 
Then the Ff, term can be simplified as follows: 


u(p’)y'u(p) = 2m€" (Po +o" Be) e 


2m 


Applying the identity o’a4 = 6) + ie*J*o*, we find a spin-independent term, 


proportional to (p’+p), and a spin-dependent term, proportional to (p’ — p). 
The first of these terms is the contribution of the operator [p- A + A- p] in 
the standard kinetic energy term of nonrelativistic quantum mechanics. ‘The 
second is the magnetic moment interaction we are seeking. Retaining only the 
latter term, we have 


u(p')y'u(p) = ame" (— = "go nig 


The F> term already contains an explicit factor of g, so we can evaluate it 
using the leading-order term of the expansion of the spinors. This gives 


u(p))(5—o'"q,)u (p) = ame" (— = I* ga ‘Ne 


'The following argument contains numerous factors of (—1) from raising and 
lowering spacelike indices. Be careful in verifying the algebra. 
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Thus, the complete term linear in g’ in the electron-photon vertex function is 
pees 7 


wp) (yi +S r)up) x, 2meé" (eM go*[F(0) + F)))é. 


Inserting this expression into (6.35), we find 


iM = ~i(2m)- 6" (=o [F,(0) + F2(0)] )€ B*(Q), 


where 2 a 
B*(q) = —ie)*q' Ab (q) 
is the Fourier transform of the magnetic field produced by A‘!(x). 
Again we can interpret M as the Born approximation to the scattering 


of the electron from a potential well. The potential is just that of a magnetic 
moment interaction, 


V(x) = — (wu) - B(x), 
where 2 
(1) [Fi (0) + F,(O)|E" SE. 


This expression for the magnetic moment of the electron can be rewritten in 
the standard form 5 


2m 
where S is the electron spin. The coefficient g, called the Landé g-factor, is 


g = 2[F,(0) + Fo(0)] = 2+ 2F2(0). (6.37) 


Since the leading order of perturbation theory gives no Fy term, QED predicts 
g = 2+ O(a). The leading term is the standard prediction of the Dirac 
equation. In higher orders, however, we will find a nonzero Fy and thus a small 
difference between the electron’s magnetic moment and the Dirac value. We 
will compute the order-a contribution to this anomalous magnetic moment 
in the next section. 

Since our derivation of the structure (6.33) for the vertex function used 
only general symmetry principles, we expect this formula to apply not only 
to the electron but to any fermion with electromagnetic interactions. For ex- 
ample, the electromagnetic scattering amplitude of the proton should also be 
described by two invariant functions of q?. Since the proton is not an ele- 
mentary particle, we should not expect the Dirac equation values F, = 1 and 
Fy = 0 to be good approximations to the form factors of the proton. In fact, 
both proton form factors depend strongly on g*. However, the description of 
the vertex function in term of form factors provides a useful summary of data 
on scattering at many energies and angles. ‘The precise transcription between 
form factors and cross sections is worked out in Problem 6.1. In addition, the 
general constraints at g? = 0 that we have just derived apply to the proton: 
F,(0) = 1, and 2F9(0) = (gp — 2), though the g-factor of the proton differs by 
40% from the Dirac value. 


e€ 
m™m 
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6.3 The Electron Vertex Function: Evaluation 


Now that we know what form the answer is to take (Eq. (6.33)), we are ready 
to evaluate the one-loop contribution to the electron vertex function. Assign 
momenta on the diagram as follows: 


Applying the Feynman rules, we find, to order a, that [# = y4“ + 61, where 


u(p')dT* (p', p)u(p) 


dk —igup ; a i(k’ +m) i (Kk+m) Aw 
7 i. (k—p)*+ie esd anaes ee Jule) 


ee 


= Z| d*k = U(p') [Ky" fl + m?q# — 2m(k + k’)4] u(p) (6.38) 
7 (Q27)4 ((k — p)? + te)(k’? — m2 4+ te)(k? — m? + ie) 
In the second line we have used the contraction identity y’y"y, = —2y". 


Note that the +ze terms in the denominators cannot be dropped; they are 
necessary for proper evaluation of the loop-momentum integral. 

The integral looks impossible, and in fact it will not be easy. The eval- 
uation of such integrals requires another piece of computational technology, 
known as the method of Feynman parameters (although a very similar method 
was introduced earlier by Schwinger). 


Feynman Parameters 


The goal of this method is to squeeze the three denominator factors of (6.38) 
into a single quadratic polynomial in k, raised to the third power. We can then 
shift k by a constant to complete the square in this polynomial and evaluate 
the remaining spherically symmetric integral without difficulty. The price will 
be the introduction of auxiliary parameters to be integrated over. 

It is easiest to begin with the simpler case of two factors in the denomi- 
nator. We would then use the identity 


1 1 
ae kage rerery a | 3 
oot ee i Se es dz dy 6 r+y—1) —_$___________, (6.39) 
AB J [zA+ (1-2) B]” J \ [cA + yBI? 
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An example of its use might look like this: 


1 
[x(k—p)? + y(k2—m?)]” 


dx dy 6(x+y—1) 


1 
[k?-2ak-p+xp?—ym?| e 


/ 
0 
1 
[a dy 6(a+y—1) 
0 
If we now let ¢ = k — xp, we see that the denominator depends only on /?. 
Integrating over d*k would now be much easier, since d*k = d*é and the 
integrand is spherically symmetric with respect to @. The variables x and y 
that make this transformation possible are called Feynman parameters. 

Our integral (6.38) involves a denominator with three factors, so we need 


a slightly better identity. By differentiating (6.39) with respect to B, it is easy 
to prove 


1 

1 ny”—} 

—— = | dxdyé —]) ————___ 6.40 
0 


But this still isn’t quite good enough. The formula we need is 


1 (mA 


ee eT OR | en 
A,Ao:::An / ; (u ) [ar Ay + £9Aq +-+++tnAn| 


(6.41) 


The proof of this identity is by induction. The case n = 2 is just Eq. (6.39); 
the induction step is not difficult and involves the use of (6.40). 

By repeated differentiation of (6.41), you can derive the even more general 
identity 


1 
| / [lar Vm +--+ + mp) 
AP ABS Age ~ J OE en DNS Bm TG) Tn) 


(6.42) 
This formula is true even when the m, are not integers; in Section 10.5 we 
will apply it in such a case. 


Evaluation of the Form Factors 
Now let us apply formula (6.41) to the denominator of (6.38): 


1 
= / dz dy dz 6(a+y+z-1) 
0 


1 


2 
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where the new denominator D is 


D = x(k? — m*) + y(k? — m*) 4 2(k — p)? + (a +y + zie 
: (6.43) 
= k? + 2k-(yq — zp) aq? ep = (a+ y)m~* + ie. 
In the second line we have used x + y+ z=1 and k’ =k+4q. Now shift k to 
complete the square: 


C=k+yq-— zp. 
After a bit of algebra we find that D simplifies to 
D=0—-Artie, 
where 
A = —ayq? + (1 — z)?m?. | (6.44) 


Since q? < 0 for a scattering process, A is positive; we can think of it as an 
effective mass term. 

Next we must express the numerator of (6.38) in terms of £. This task is 
simplified by noting that since D depends only on the magnitude of £, 


ate 

the a 4 
| ay Bs = = 

de mee op dhe Anne? 
lonp-lo ae (6.46) 
Gn? Do ~ | Qn DB 


The first identity follows from symmetry. To prove the second, note that the 
integral vanishes by symmetry unless 4 = v. Lorentz invariance therefore 
requires that we get something proportional to g’”. To check the coefficient, 
contract each side with g,,,. Using these identities, we have 


Numerator = u(p’) aa i! + m*y" — Im(k + ky | u(p) 


= u(p’) pe? + (-yd + zp)" ((1 — y)d + 2p) 
+ my — Im((1 — 2y)q" + 2zpH) |u(p), 


(Remember that k’ = k + q.) 

Putting the numerator into a useful form is now just a matter of some 
tedious Dirac algebra (about a page or two). This is where our work in the 
last section pays off, since it tells us what kind of an answer to expect. We 
eventually want to group everything into two terms, proportional to 7y" and 
zo¥"q,. The most straightforward way to accomplish this is to aim instead for 
an expression of the form 


Ae eB pe eda age SC, 


just as in (6.31). Attaining this form requires only the anticommutation rela- 
tions (for example, py" = 2p" — 7") and the Dirac equation (pu(p) = mu(p) 
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—/ |€/2+A + ie 
e 


VJ |e\2+A — te 


Figure 6.1. The contour of the @ integration can be rotated as shown. 


and u(p’)p’ = u(p’) m; note that this implies u(p’)qu(p) = 0). It is also useful 
to remember that «+ y + z = 1. When the smoke clears, we have 


Numerator = u(p’) ra (—$0? + (1-x)(1-y)q? + (1-22—-z7)m?) 


+ (p*+-pH)-mz(z-1) + g!-m(z—2)(e-y)]u(p). 


The coefficient of g’ must vanish according to the Ward identity, as discussed 
after Eq. (6.31). To see that it does, note from (6.44) that the denominator 
is symmetric under x «+ y. The coefficient of g’ is odd under x + y and 
therefore vanishes when integrated over x and y. 

Still following our work in the previous section, we now use the Gordon 
identity (6.32) to eliminate (p’ + p) in favor of io“”q,. Our entire expression 
for the O(a) contribution to the electron vertex then becomes 


4 


1 
d*l 2 
=f 4 LL, f ee Ps = ee 
u(p )dl*(p', p)u(p) = 2ie i. [ac dydzd(atyte 1) D3 
0 


x Up!) |» (-32 + (1-2) (1—-y)a? + (1-42-42) m?) 


wo’ q, 
2m 


(2m?z(1—z)) | u(p), (6.47) 
where as before, 
D=@-As+ie, A=—x2yq? + (1-z)?m? > 0. 


The decomposition into form factors is now manifest. 
With most of the work behind us, our main remaining task is to perform 
the momentum integral. It is not difficult to evaluate the @ integral as a 
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contour integral, then do the spatial integrals in spherical coordinates. We 
will use an even easier method, making use of a trick called Wick rotation. 
Note that if it were not for the minus signs in the Minkowski metric, we could 
perform the entire four-dimensional integral in four-dimensional “spherical” 
coordinates. To remove the minus signs, consider the contour of integration 
in the £°-plane (see Fig. 6.1). The locations of the poles, and the fact that 
the integrand falls off sufficiently rapidly at large |0°|, allow us to rotate the 
contour counterclockwise by 90°. We then define a Euclidean 4-momentum 
variable Zp: 


C=ai, f= eg. (6.48) 


Our rotated contour goes from £2 = —oo to oo. By simply changing vari- 
ables to £m, we can now evaluate the integral in four-dimensional spherical 
coordinates. 

Let us first evaluate 


d*¢ 1 a 1 4 
i (@— Ay ears "T+ Al 


— i(-1)" i 3, 
ers foe fate eta 


(Here we need only the case m = 3, but the more general result will be useful 
for other loop calculations.) The factor f dQ, is the surface “area” of a four- 
dimensional unit sphere, which happens to equal 277. (One way to compute 
this area is to use four-dimensional spherical coordinates, 


x =(rsinwsin#@cos¢, rsinwsin@sin ¢, rsinw cos @, rcosw). 


The integration measure is then d4z = r° sin* w sin @ d¢ d0 dw dr.) The rest of 
the integral is straightforward, and we have 


ee a 
lan [é? ais A\™ (47r)? (m—1)(m—2) Am—2° (6.49) 
Similarly, 
/ [es See Go) As es ies 
(27n)4 [@ — Al™ (4)? (m—1)(m—2)(m—3) A™-3’ 


Note that this second result is valid only when m > 3. When m = 3, the Wick 
rotation cannot be justified, and the integral is in any event divergent. But it 
is just this case that we need for (6.47). 

We will eventually explore the physical meaning of this divergence, but 
for the moment we simply introduce an artificial prescription to make our. 
integral finite. Go back to the original expression for the Feynman integral in 
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(6.38), and replace in the photon propagator 


1 it 1 

(k—p)? + ie _, (k—p)? +ie (k—p)* — A? + ie’ eon) 
where A is a very large mass. The integrand is unaffected for small k (since 
A is large), but cuts off smoothly when k & A. We can think of the second 
term as the propagator of a fictitious heavy photon, whose contribution is 
subtracted from that of the ordinary photon. In terms involving the heavy 
photon, the numerator algebra is unchanged and the denominator is altered 
by 


A — Ay = —ayq? + (1 — z)?m? + zA?. (6.52) 


The integral (6.50) is then replaced with a convergent integral, which can be 
Wick-rotated and evaluated: 


/ = oa iE eae )- = / ae Can oe) 


a an log(S*). (6.53) 


The convergent terms in (6.47) are modified by terms of order A~?, which we 
ignore. 

This prescription for rendering Feynman integrals finite by introducing 
fictitious heavy particles is known as Pauli- Villars regularization. Please note 
that the fictitious photon has no physical significance, and that this method 
is only one of many for defining the divergent integrals. (We will discuss other 
methods in the next chapter; see especially Problem 7.2.) We must hope that 
the new parameter A will not appear in our final results for observable cross 
sections. 

Using formulae (6.49) and (6.53) to evaluate the integrals in (6.47), we 
obtain an explicit, though complicated, expression for the one-loop vertex 
correction: 


-=/ da dy dz 6(a+y+z-1) 
« a(p') ("flow + 5 ((1- x)(1—y)q + (1-det2?)m?) | 


< 2m? e(1-2)] Jul) (6.54) 


The bracketed expressions are our desired corrections to the form factors. 
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Before we try to interpret this result, let us summarize the calculational 
methods we used. The techniques are common to all loop calculations: 


1. Draw the diagram(s) and write down the amplitude. 


2. Introduce Feynman parameters to combine the denominators of the prop- 
agators. 


3. Complete the square in the new denominator by shifting to a new loop 
momentum variable, @. 


4. Write the numerator in terms of @. Drop odd powers of £, and rewrite 
even powers using identities like (6.46). 


5. Perform the momentum integral by means of a Wick rotation and four- 
dimensional spherical coordinates. 


The momentum integral in the last step will often be divergent. In that case 
we must define (or regularize) the integral using the Pauli-Villars prescription 
or some other device. 

Now that we have parametrized the ultraviolet divergence in (6.54), let 
us try to interpret it. Notice that the divergence appears in the worst possible 
place: It corrects F,(q* = 0), which should (according to our discussion at the 
end of the previous section) be fixed at the value 1. But this is the only effect 
of the divergent term. We will therefore adopt a simple but completely ad hoc 
fix for this difficulty: Subtract from the above expression a term proportional 
to the zeroth-order vertex function (u(p’)y"u(p)), in such a way as to maintain 
the condition F,(0) = 1. In other words, make the substitution 


6F,(q’) — 6F,(q?) — 6Fi(0) (6.55) 


(where 6F; denotes the first-order correction to F)). The justification of this 
procedure involves the minor correction to our S-matrix formula (4.103) men- 
tioned in Section 4.6. In brief, the term we are subtracting corrects for our 
omission of the external leg correction diagrams of (6.1). We postpone the 
justification of this statement until Section 7.2. 

There is also an infrared divergence in F(q*), coming from the 1/A term. 
For example, at g? = 0 this term is 


1 1 1l-—z 
1— : —2+ (1- — 
[a dy dz i(et+ytz—-1) 77a a = faz i a Tea z) 
0 0 0 


1 
2 
= / dz ————_—- + finite terms. 
m?(1—z) 


We can cure this disease by pretending that the photon has a small nonzero 
mass pt. Then in the denominator of the photon propagator, (k — p)? would 
become (k — p)* — y?. This denominator was multiplied by z in (6.43), so the 
net effect is to add a term zy? to A. We will discuss the infrared divergence 
further in the next two sections. 
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With both of these provisional modifications, the form factors are 
1 
Fi(q?) =1+ = [as dy dz 6(a+y+z-1) 
T 
0 
m?(1—z)? m?(1—4z+27) + q?(1—2)(1-y) 
es log( 2 2 Ae ) y a Ae 2 
m?(1—z)* — q@xry m*(1—z)* — q@xry + pz 
m?(1—4z+27) 
ee O(a’); 6.56 
Teas | + Ol?) (6.56) 
2m? z(1—z) 


= a4 
m?(1—z)*—q?ay 


Fo(q*) = — | de dy dz 6(a+y+2—1) | | + 0(0?) (6.57) 


Note that neither the ultraviolet nor the infrared divergence affects F2(q7). 
We can therefore evaluate unambiguously 


1 
2m*z(1 — z) 
Fy(q? = 0) = — dz6 By 9) seems Sonia 
>(q* = 0) o fav dy z6(e+tyt+2-1) ml — 2) 
0 
1 1—z 
ay 2 a 
0 0 


Thus, we get a correction to the g-factor of the electron: 


a0 
a2 22 j= w 0011614. (6.59) 
2 21 


This result was first obtained by Schwinger in 1948.* Experiments give a, = 
0011597. Apparently, the unambiguous value that we obtained for F2(0) is 
also, up to higher orders in a, unambiguously correct. 


Precision Tests of QED 


Building on the success of the order-a QED prediction for a, successive gener- 
ations of physicists have improved the accuracy of both the theoretical and the 
experimental determination of this quantity. The coefficients of the QED for- 
mula for ag are now known through order a*. The calculation of the order-a? 
and higher coefficients requires a systematic treatment of ultraviolet diver- 
gences. 

These challenging theoretical calculations have been matched by increas- 
ingly imaginative experiments. The most recent measurement of ae uses a 
technique, developed by Dehmelt and collaborators, in which individual elec- 
trons are trapped in a system of electrostatic and magnetostatic fields and 


*J. Schwinger, Phys. Rev. 73, 416L (1948). 
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excited to a spin resonance.! Today, the best theoretical and experimental 
values of a, agree to eight significant figures. 

High-order QED calculations have also been carried dut for several other 
quantities. These include transition energies in hydrogen and hydrogen-like 
atoms, the anomalous magnetic moment of the muon, and the decay rates of 
singlet and triplet positronium. Many of these quantities have also been mea- 
sured to high precision. The full set of these comparisons gives a detailed test 
of the validity of QED in a variety of settings. The results of these precision 
tests are summarized in ‘lable 6.1. 

There is some subtlety in reporting the results of precision comparisons 
between QED theory and experiment, since theoretical predictions require an 
extremely precise value of a, which can only be obtained from another pre- 
cision QED experiment. We therefore quote each comparison between theory 
and experiment as an independent determination of a. Each value of a is as- 
signed an error that is the composite of the expected uncertainties from theory 
and experiment. QED is confirmed to the extent that the values of a from 
different sources agree. 

The first nine entries in Table 6.1 refer to QED calculations in atomic 
physics settings. Of these, the hydrogen hyperfine splitting, measured using 
Ramsey’s hydrogen maser, is the most precisely known quantity in physics. 
Unfortunately, the influence of the internal structure of the proton leads to un- 
certainties that limit the accuracy with which this quantity can be predicted 
theoretically. The same difficulty applies to the Lamb shift, the splitting be- 
tween the 7 = 1/2 2S and 2P levels of hydrogen. The most accurate QED 
tests now come from systems that involve no strongly interacting particles, 
the electron g—2 and the hyperfine splitting in the e~ w+ atom, muonium. The 
last entry in this group gives a new method for determining a, by convert- 
ing a very accurate measurement of the neutron Compton wavelength, using 
accurately known mass ratios, to a value of the electron mass. This can be 
combined with the known value of the Rydberg energy and accurate QED 
formulae to determine a. The only serious discrepancy among these numbers 
comes in the triplet positronium decay rate; however, there is some evidence 
that diagrams of relative order a? give a large correction to the value quoted 
in the table. 

The next two entries are determinations of a from higher-order QED re- 
actions at high-energy electron colliders. ‘These high-energy experiments typi- 
cally achieve only percent-level accuracy, but their results are consistent with 
the precise information available at lower energies. 

Finally, the last two entries in the table give two independent measure- 
ments of a from exotic quantum interference phenomena in condensed-matter 
systems. These two effects provide a standard resistance and a standard fre- 
quency, respectively, which are believed to measure the charge of the electron 


TR. Van Dyck, Jr., P. Schwinberg, and H. Dehmelt, Phys. Rev. Lett. 59, 26 (1987). 
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Low-Energy QED: 


Electron (g — 2) 

Muon (g — 2) 

Muonium hyperfine splitting 

Lamb shift 

Hydrogen hyperfine splitting 
235,-1°S, splitting in positronium 
1S positronium decay rate 

35, positronium decay rate 
Neutron compton wavelength 


High-Energy QED: 
a(ete” > ete ete) 
ao(ete” > ete pty) 
Condensed Matter: 


Quantum Hall effect 
AC Josephson effect 
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Table 6.1. Values of a~! Obtained from Precision QED Experiments 


137.035 992 35 (73) 
137.035 5 (1 1) 
137.035 994 (18) 
137.036 8 (7) 
137.036 0 (3) 
137.034 (16) 

137.00 (6) 

136.971 (6) 

137.036 010 1 (5 4) 


136.5 (2.7) 
139.9 (1.2) 


137.035 997 9 (3 2) 
137.035 977 0 (7 7) 


Each value of a displayed in this table is obtained by fitting an experimental 
measurement to a theoretical expression that contains a as a parameter. The 
numbers in parentheses are the standard errors in the last displayed digits, 
including both theoretical and experimental uncertainties. This table is based 
on results presented in the survey of precision QED of Kinoshita (1990). That 
book contains a series of lucid reviews of the remarkable theoretical and ex- 
perimental technology that has been developed for the detailed analysis of 
QED processes. The five most accurate values are updated as given by 'T. Ki- 
noshita in History of Original Ideas and Basic Discoveries in Particle Physics, 
H. Newman and T. Ypsilantis, eds. (Plenum Press, New York, 1995). This 
latter paper also gives an interesting perspective on the future of precision 
QED experiments. 


with corrections that are strictly zero for macroscropic systems.* 

The entire picture fits together well beyond any reasonable expectation. 
On the evidence presented in this table, QED is the most stringently tested— 
and the most dramatically successful—of all physical theories. 


‘For a discussion of these effects, and their exact relation to a, see D. R. Yennie, 
Rev. Mod. Phys. 59, 781 (1987). 
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6.4 The Electron Vertex Function: Infrared Divergence 


Now let us confront the infrared divergence in our result (6.56) for Fy(q?). 
The dominant part, in the p — 0 limit, is 


m?(1—4z+27) + q?(1—2)(1—-y) 


dx dy dz 6(a+y+z-1) m?2(1—z)2 — q2axy + p2z 


hy 
ov 
2 
[2 
oN 


2 gp 
- Bissau . (6.60) 
m?(1—z)? + pz 
To understand this expression we must do some work to simplify it, extracting, 
and evaluating the divergent part of the integral. Throughout this section we 
will retain only terms that diverge in the limit u — 0. 

First note that the divergence occurs in the corner of Feynman-parameter 
space where z © 1 (and therefore 7 = y © 0). In this region we can set z = 1 
and x = y = 0 in the numerators of (6.60). We can also set z = 1 in the pi? 
terms in the denominators. Using the delta function to evaluate the x-integral, 
we then have 


‘ hj ~2m? +q =2m* 
Fig) 2 4g Ve ee er ee ls 
7’) = | ¢ ; Pes: =Pyl=Zatyage mel 2)e ae 
0 0 


(The lower limit on the z-integral is unimportant.) Making the variable 
changes 


y= (l=2)6, w= (le=2); 


this expression becomes 
1 
—2m* + q? —2m? 
F\(q? 2] dé i [acu aes ee 
i(q°) = G9 m2 — g?&(1—€)] w? +p? mew + py? 
0 


1 
= je | OD ea 5 tea) + 2100(Ta 


In the limit 4 — O we can ignore the details of the numerators inside the 
logarithms; anything proportional to m? or q? is effectively the same. We 
therefore write 


Fi(qg’) =1- 3, fin(a?) log —) + O(a*), (6.61) 


where the coefficient of the divergent logarithm is 


1 


m?* — q7/2 
fir(q d= Ha ae errs (6.62) 
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Since q’ is negative and €(1—€) has a maximum value of 1/4, the first term 
is greater than 1 and hence fR(q’) is positive. 

How does this infinite term affect the cross section for electron scattering 
off a potential? Since F,(q?) is just the quantity that multiplies y“ in the 
matrix element, we can find the new cross section by making the replacement 
e — e- F,(q7). The cross section for the process p — p’ is therefore 


ed Fa (=). 1 — — fir(q) log) + O(0*)|, (6.63) 


where the first factor is the tree-level result. Note that the O(a) correction 
to the cross section is not only infinite, but negative. Something is terribly 
wrong. 

To gain a better understanding of the divergence, let us evaluate the 
coefficient of the divergent logarithm, fir(q’), in the limit —q* — oo. In this 
limit, we find a second logarithm: 


1 


2 2 Be ie 
0 
= tor ($5). (6.64) 
rye 
The form factor in this limit is therefore 
Fi(-q ? — 00) = 1— = log( > -) log (— r )+O(a AY, (6.65) 
yu? 


Note that the numerator in the second logarithm is —q*, not m?; this expres- 
sion contains not only the correct coefficient of log(1/j?), but also the correct 
coefficient of log” (q?). 

The same double logarithm of —q? appeared in the cross section for soft 
bremsstrahlung, Eq. (6.26). This correspondence points to a resolution of the 
infrared divergence problem. Comparing (6.65) with (6.26), we find in the 
limit —q* — oo 


im? P= (Sa)olt~ $98( Ge) 8G) +Oe?)) 


mer +9=(Sa)ol + Z6( Gr) es(Gr) +O] 


The separate cross sections are divergent, but their sum is independent of tu 
and therefore finite. 

In fact, neither the elastic cross section nor the soft bremsstrahlung cross 
section can be measured individually; only their sum is physically observable. 
In any real experiment, a photon detector can detect photons only down to 


(6.66) 
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some minimum limiting energy E,. The probability that a scattering event 
occurs and this detector does not see a photon is the sum 


do do dao 
PP) + G5 (PP +k < EB) = (55) ey 


The divergent part of this “measured” cross section is 


(6.67) 


(22) oma ® (2) [1 - Sfim(a?)toe(—E 2) 


+ =Tv,v v')toe(=5) + 0(0?)]. 


We have just seen that Z(v,v’) = 2ftr(q?) when —q? >> m?. If the same 
relation holds for general g?, the measured cross section becomes 
2 


(Fi anaes ~ (a), ~ * fing?) 106(—™ ) = O(0*)), (6.68) 


which depends on the experimental conditions, but no longer on ju”. The 
infrared divergences from soft bremsstrahlung and from F,(q?) cancel each 
other, yielding a finite cross section for the quantity that can actually be 
measured. 

We must still verify the identity Z(v,v’) = 2ftr(q’) for arbitrary values 
of q?. From (6.13) we have 


dQ on-p! 2 2 
T(v,v’) = IP Cae = eee = qo): (6.69) 
An \(k p(k: p) (kp)? (k-p)? 
The last two terms are easy to evaluate: 
1 


1. =} feo 14 
An 2 (p® Ty ~ p2 me 
a 


In the first term, we can combine the denominators with a Feynman parameter 
and perform the integral in the same way: 


de de 1 
dn (k- p/)(k-p) Aes = fac [2 [ek -p! + (1-€)k - p)” 


. [eoaiap [Ep ae a= fe m? — E(1—£)q? 


(In the last step we have used 2p - p’ = 2m? — q’.) Putting all the terms of 
(6.69) together, we find 


tv.v') = f(g) -2=2finl?), (6.70) 
0 
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just what we need to cancel the infrared divergence. 

Although Eq. (6.68) demonstrates the cancellation of the infrared diver- 
gence, this result has little practical use. An experimentalist would want to 
know the precise dependence on q*, which we did not evaluate carefully. Re- 
call from (6.65), however, that we were careful to obtain the correct coefficient 
of log*(—q?) in the limit —q? >> m?. In that limit, therefore, (6.68) becomes 


do do ay =" Saye 
asc ~ (7) |1- Stog(—F ) log( =) + O(a"). (6.71 
= Gaal T tg m? oe Ee . ie ) ( ) 
This result is unambiguous and useful. Note that the O(a) correction again 
involves the Sudakov double logarithm. 


6.5 Summation and Interpretation 
of Infrared Divergences 


The discussion of infrared divergences in the previous section suffices for re- 
moving the infinities from our bremsstrahlung and vertex-correction calcula- 
tions. There are still, however, three points that we have not addressed: 


1. We have not demonstrated the cancellation of infrared divergences beyond 
the leading order. 


2. The correction to the measured cross section that we found after the 
infrared cancellation (Eqs. (6.68) and (6.71)) can be made arbitrarily 
negative by making photon detectors with a sufficiently low threshold Ey. 


3. We have not yet reproduced the classical result (6.19) for the number of 
photons radiated during a collision. 


The solutions of the second and third problems will follow immediately from 
that of the first, to which we now turn. 

A complete treatment of infrared divergences to all orders is beyond the 
scope of this book.* We will discuss here only the terms with the largest 
logarithmic enhancement at each order of perturbation theory. In general, 


these terms are of order 
i 2.77 
| tog (=F) toe (=5-) (6.72) 
1 jl m 


in the nth order of perturbation theory. Our final physical conclusions were 
first presented by Bloch and Nordsieck in a prescient paper written before the 
invention of relativistic perturbation theory.’ We will follow a modern, and 
simplified, version of the analysis due to Weinberg.? 


- *The definitive treatment is given in D. Yennie, S. Frautschi, and H. Suura, Ann. 
Phys. 13, 379 (1961). 


'F. Bloch and A. Nordsieck, Phys. Rev. 52, 54 (1937). 
+S. Weinberg, Phys. Rev. 140, B516 (1965). 
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Infrared divergences arise from photons with “soft” momenta: real pho- 
tons with energy less than some cutoff Ez, and virtual photons with (after 
Wick rotation) k? < E?. A typical higher-order diagram will involve numer- 
ous real and virtual photons. But to find a divergence, we need more than 
a soft photon; we need a singular denominator in an electron propagator. 
Consider, for example, the following two diagrams: 


The first diagram, in which the electron emits a soft photon followed by a 
hard photon, has no infrared divergence, since the momenta in both electron 
propagators are far from the mass shell. If the soft photon is emitted last, 
however, the denominator of the adjacent propagator is (p’ + k)? — m? = 
2p’ - k, which vanishes as k — 0. Thus the second diagram does contain a 
divergence. We would like, then, to consider diagrams in which an arbitrary 
hard process, possibly involving emission of hard and soft photons, is modified 
by the addition of soft real and virtual photons on the electron legs: 


arbitrary 
soe 4 hard process 
real an 
virtual 
photons 


Following Weinberg, we will add up the contributions of all such diagrams. 
The only new difficulty in this calculation will be in the combinatorics of 
counting all the ways in which the photons can appear. 

First consider the outgoing electron line: 


/ 


p 


p+ky 


p +k +ko 


ky 


kp 


kg 
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We attach n photons to the line, with momenta k, ...k,. For the moment we 
do not care whether these are external photons, virtual photons connected to 
each other, or virtual photons connected to vertices on the incoming electron 
line. The Dirac structure of this diagram is 


i(p' + hy +m) (—iey#2) i(p + hy + Bo +m) 
2p! - ky v Op! «(ky + ka) + OCR) 


io + hte t+ Ka tm) 
Qp!- (ky +--+ kn) + O(K2) 


u(p')(—iey"*) 
(6.73) 


+++ (—tey"") (iMpara) eee 
We will assume that all the k; are small, dropping the O(k*) terms in the 
denominators. We will also drop the #, terms in the numerators, just as in 
our treatment of bremsstrahlung in Section 6.1. Also, as we did there, we can 
push the factors of (py’ + m) to the left and use u(p’)(—p’ +m) = 0: 


u(p’) y41(p" +m) 7? (p" +m) --- = U(p’) 2p’! y42(p" +m) --- 
= U(p') 2p" 2p’? --. 


This turns expression (6.73) into 


WEN) etre) 
OMEN Tea pl (ki + ka) Rie etka) ) ) 


Still working with only the outgoing electron line, we must now sum over 
all possible orderings of the momenta k, ...k,. (This procedure will overcount 
when two of the photons are attached together to form a single virtual photon. 
We will deal with this overcounting later.) There are n! different diagrams to 
sum, corresponding to the n! permutations of the n photon momenta. Let 7 
denote one such permutation, so that (2) is the number between 1 and n that 
i is taken to. (For example, if 7 denotes the permutation that takes 1 — 3, 
2— 1 and 3 — 2, then 7(1) = 3, (2) = 1, and 2(3) = 2.) 

Armed with this notation, we can perform the sum over permutations by 
means of the following identity: 


all a P Kn (1) a (Kre(1) ag kn (2)) p- (kx(1) + hg) eee ke(n)) 
tations 7 


Bd eae aie, (6.75) 


The proof of this formula proceeds by induction on n. For n = 2 we have 


1 1 1 1 1 1 
d P-knay D:(keaythe(2)) pki p: (kit+ke) p- ka p-(ko+k1) 
a ae 
pe ky pe kg 
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For the induction step, notice that the last factor on the left-hand side of 
(6.75) is the same for every permutation 7. Pulling this factor outside the 
sum, the left-hand side becomes 


1 1 1 | 1 
Tat Na ee ple ee oe ey 
eae: De D-ka1y PD: (ka(ay theca) Be (Keay +++ + hx(n-1)) 


For any given 7, the quantity being summed is independent of k,(,). Letting 
1 = 1(n), we can now write 


Tv 


Edy 


where 7’(z) is the set of all permutations on the remaining n — 1 integers. 
Assuming by induction that (6.75) is true for n — 1, we have 


1 = 4 1 1 1 1 
LHS = ee, egy 
Sera ya p-ki-1p:ki41 p-kn 


If we now multiply and divide each term in this sum by p-k;, we easily obtain 
our desired result (6.75). 
Applying (6.75) to (6.74), we find 


/ 


Pp 


— a ‘Y(e ae ) (4) (¢ a iF (6.76) 


p’-ky 


ts, je 


where the blob denotes a sum over all possible orders of inserting the n photon 
lines. 

A similar set of manipulations simplifies the sum over soft photon inser- 
tions on the initial electron line. ‘There, however, the propagator momenta are 
p— ki, p— ky — ko, and so on: 


k 
bye ; Ton 
ky - ° 


P 


We therefore get an extra minus sign in the factor for each photon, since 
(p — Uk)? — m? & —2p- Dk. 
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Now consider diagrams containing a total of n soft photons, connected in 
any possible order to the initial or final electron lines. The sum over all such 
diagrams can be written 


/ 


p 


ky 
= u(p’) 1Mhard u(p) 
k ey, pe ( pHi ph ) ( phe pr? ) (6.77) 
Tm -e rae ra -e = 
D pik, p-ky p-ko  p:ke 
eed ILn n 
soft -e( 2 = pr 
D-kyn pD-ky 


By multiplying out all the factors, you can see that we get the correct term 
for each possible way of dividing the n photons between the two lines. 

Next we must decide which photons are real and which are virtual. 

We can make a virtual photon by picking two photon momenta k; and k,, 
setting k; = —k; =k, multiplying by the photon propagator, and integrating 
over k. For each virtual photon we then obtain the expression 

2 4 / / 
5 ope (G- 4) ( P —— =X. (6.78) 
2 J (Qr)*k? +ie\p'-k  p-k —p'-k —p-k 
The factor of 1/2 is required because our procedure has counted each Feynman 
diagram twice: interchanging k; and k; gives back the same diagram. It is 
possible to evaluate this expression by careful contour integration, but there 


is an easier way. Notice that this approximation scheme assigns to the diagram 
with one loop and no external photons the value 


ti(p') (tMhara)u(p) - X. 


Thus, X must be precisely the infrared limit of the one-loop correction to the 
form factor, as displayed in (6.61): 


H2500 
X= -> firl(¢?) log (=a) (6.79) 


A direct derivation of this result from (6.78) is given in Weinberg’s paper cited 
above. Note that result (6.79) followed in our argument of the previous sec- 
tion only after the subtraction at g* = 0, and so we should worry whether 
(6.79) is consistent with the corresponding subtraction of the nth-order dia- 
gram. In addition, some of the diagrams we are summing contain external-leg 
corrections, which we have not discussed. Here we simply remark that nei- 
ther of these subtleties affects the final answer; the proof requires the heavy 
machinery in the paper of Yennie, Frautschi, and Suura. 

If there are m virtual photons we get m factors like (6.79), and also an 
additional symmetry factor of 1/m! since interchanging virtual photons with 
each other does not change the diagram. We can then sum over m to obtain 
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the complete correction due to the presence of arbitrarily many soft virtual 
photons: 


>> a = = ii(p’)(iMuara)u(p) exp(X). (6.80) 


If in addition to the m virtual photons we also emit a real photon, we must 
multiply by its polarization vector, sum over polarizations, and integrate the 
squared matrix element over the photon’s phase space. This gives an additional 
factor 


dk 1 pit pt pv py 
/ = e(—Guv)( : =—\(=— = +.) = Y (6.81) 
(27)? 2k p-k p-k/\pl-k p-k 
in the cross section. Assuming that the energy of the photon is greater than 
yw and less than Ey (the detector threshold), this expression is simply 


Y = —Lv, v ‘log (= ) = — fin (9 *)Io(=5), (6.82) 


If n real photons are emitted we get n such factors, and also a symmetry 
factor of 1/n! since there are n identical bosons in the final state. The cross 
section for emission of any number of soft photons is therefore 


“. da ; do i, Sl do ; 
bain Co ame ed age as ee ee . Y). 
d, 70 (p> p'+ ny) 10 (p— p’) do ee 10 (p — p')-exp(Y) 


(6.83) 

Combining our results for virtual and real photons gives our final result 

for the measured cross section, to all orders in a, for the process p — p’+ 
(any number of photons with k < E,): 


(Fame ~ (Z). x exp(2X) x exp(Y) 
- (ia), enn 2 fine?) 08( =F) « exp| = fir (q”) ios(=5)) 


= (=) x exp|—— fir (q?) log ( z)] (6.84) 


The correction factor depends on the detector sensitivity Ez, but is indepen- 
dent of the infrared cutoff y. Note that if we expand this result to O(a), 
we recover our earlier result (6.68). Now, however, the correction factor is 
controlled in magnitude—always between 0 and 1. 

In the limit —q? >> m?, our result becomes 


(Baa = (Ga)a* else eel SE) e(ZF)I] 85 
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In this limit, the probability of scattering without emitting a hard photon 
decreases faster than any power of g?. The exponential correction factor, con- 
taining the Sudakov double logarithm, is known as the Sudakov form factor. 
To conclude this section, let us calculate the probability, in the same ap- 
proximation, that some hard scattering process is accompanied by the produc- 
tion of n soft photons, all with energies between /_ and £,. The phase-space 
integral for these photons gives log(£,/E_) instead of log(E¢/). If we as- 
sign photons with energy greater than FE, to the “hard” part of the process, 
we find that the cross section is given by (6.84), times the additional factor 


1 i 
Prob(ny with E_<E<E,)= = [= frr(g *) log (St ) 
; 2 (6.86) 
x exp|—— fir(g )log (= 


This expression has the form of a Poisson distribution, 
Pai) + re 
n! 
with 


2) = * tog (=) T(v,v’). 


This is precisely the semiclassical estimate of the number of radiated photons 
that we made in Eq. (6.19). 


Problems 
6.1 Rosenbluth formula. As discussed Section 6.2, the exact electromagnetic in- 


teraction vertex for a Dirac fermion can be written quite generally in terms of two 
form factors F\(q?) and F2(q7): 


where q = p’ —p and o#” = sil", y”|. If the fermion is a strongly interacting particle 
such as the proton, the form factors reflect the structure that results from the strong 
interactions and so are not easy to compute from first principles. However, these form 
factors can be determined experimentally. Consider the scattering of an electron with 
energy E >> me from a proton initially at rest. Show that the above expression for 
the vertex leads to the following expression (the Rosenbluth formula) for the elastic 
scattering cross section, computed to leading order in a but to all orders in the strong 
interactions: 


re To (FP ze a F 2) cos* g- (F, + Fo)? sin? g 


_ 


9 


dcos@ 2E2(1 + 22 ane 8] sin’ 8 
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where @ is the lab-frame scattering angle and F) and F> are to be evaluated at the 
gq’ associated with elastic scattering at this angle. By measuring (da/dcos@) as a 
function of angle, it is thus possible to extract Fy and Fo. Note that when Fy = 1 and 
Fy = 0, the Rosenbluth formula reduces to the Mott formula (in the massless limit) 
for scattering off a point particle (see Problem 5.1). 


6.2 Equivalent photon approximation. Consider the process in which electrons 
of very high energy scatter from a target. In leading order in a, the electron is connected 
to the target by one photon propagator. If the initial and final energies of the electron 
are F and E’, the photon will carry momentum gq such that g? ~ —2EE’(1 — cos6). 
In the limit of forward scattering, whatever the energy loss, the photon momentum 
approaches g? = 0; thus the reaction is highly peaked in the forward direction. It is 
tempting to guess that, in this limit, the virtual photon becomes a real photon. Let us 
investigate in what sense that is true. 


(a) The matrix element for the scattering process can be written as 


ig uy 


MY” (q), 
ay (q) 


M = (~ie)u(p')y"u(p) 


where MY represents the (in general, complicated) coupling of the virtual photon 
to the target. Let us analyze the structure of the piece u(p’)y“u(p). Let q = 
(q°,q), and define g = (q°, —q). We can expand the spinor product as: 


u(p')y"u(p) = A-q4 + B-ge+C-F4+D-, 


where A, B, C,, D are functions of the scattering angle and energy loss and «; 
are two unit vectors transverse to q. By dotting this expression with q,,, show 
that the coefficient B is at most of order 02. This will mean that we can ignore 
it in the rest of the analysis. The coefficient A is large, but it is also irrelevant, 
since, by the Ward identity, g*M,, = 0. 


(b) Working in the frame where p = (E,0,0, EF), compute explicitly 
u(p')y - esu(p) 


using massless electrons, u(p) and u(p’) spinors of definite helicity, and €1, €2 
unit vectors parallel and perpendicular to the plane of scattering. We need this 
quantity only for scattering near the forward direction, and we need only the 
term of order 9. Note, however, that for € in the plane of scattering, the small 3 
component of € also gives a term of order 6 which must be taken into account. 


(c) Now write the expression for the electron scattering cross section, in terms of 
IM# |? and the integral over phase space on the target side. This expression 
must be integrated over the final electron momentum p’. The integral over p’? 
is an integral over the energy loss of the electron. Show that the integral over 
p, diverges logarithmically as p’, or 0 — 0. 


(d) The divergence as 6 — 0 appears because we have ignored the electron mass in 
too many places. Show that reintroducing the electron mass in the expression 
for q?, 
q? = —2(EE' — pp’ cos 0) + 2m?, 


cuts off the divergence and yields a factor of log(s/m7) in its place. 
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(e) 


6.3 
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Assembling all the factors, and assuming that the target cross sections are inde- 
pendent of the photon polarization, show that the largest part of the electron- 
target scattering cross section is given by considering the electron to be the 
source of a beam of real photons with energy distribution (x = E/E): 


dx a 


N~(x)dz = ge [1+ (1 —2)?] log (=; ). 


This is the Weizsacker-Williams equivalent photon approximation. This phe- 


-nomenon allows us, for example, to study photon-photon scattering using et e~ 


collisions. Notice that the distribution we have found here is the same one that 
appeared in Problem 5.5 when we considered soft photon emission before elec- 
tron scattering. It should be clear that a parallel general derivation can be con- 
structed for that case. 


Exotic contributions to g — 2. Any particle that couples to the electron can 


produce a correction to the electron-photon form factors and, in particular, a correction 
to g—2. Because the electron g—2 agrees with QED to high accuracy, these corrections 
allow us to constrain the properties of hypothetical new particles. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The unified theory of weak and electromagnetic interactions contains a scalar 
particle h called the Higgs boson, which couples to the electron according to 


r = 
Hin = | dz Fi haw. 


Compute the contribution of a virtual Higgs boson to the electron (g — 2), in 
terms of A and the mass m,, of the Higgs boson. 


QED accounts extremely well for the electron’s anomalous magnetic moment. If 
a = (g — 2)/2, 

[ees — aQED| 2110-7", 
What limits does this place on A and m,? In the simplest version of the elec- 
troweak theory, \ = 3 x 107° and m;, > 60 GeV. Show that these values are 
not excluded. The coupling of the Higgs boson to the muon is larger by a fac- 


tor (my/me): A =6 x 1074. Thus, although our experimental knowledge of the 
muon anomalous magnetic moment is not as precise, 


|Qexpt. — QQED| <3 10-2. 


one can still obtain a stronger limit on mp. Is it strong enough? 


Some more complex versions of this theory contain a pseudoscalar particle called 
the azion, which couples to the electron according to 


= _ 
Hw = | dx = apy. 
int ve) WY y 


_ The axion may be as light as the electron, or lighter, and may couple more 


strongly than the Higgs boson. Compute the contribution of a virtual axion to 
the g — 2 of the electron, and work out the excluded values of A and mg. 


Chapter 7 


Radiative Corrections: 
Some Formal Developments 


We cheated four times in the last three chapters,* stating (and sometimes 
motivating) a result but postponing its proof. Those results were: 


1. The formula for decay rates in terms of S-matrix elements, Eq. (4.86). 


2. The master formula for S-matrix elements in terms of Feynman diagrams, 
Eq. (4.103). 


3. The Ward identity, Eq. (5.79). 


4. The ad hoc subtraction to remove the ultraviolet divergence in the vertex- 
correction diagram, Eq. (6.55). 


It is time now to return to these issues and give them a proper treatment. In 
Sections 7.2 through 7.4 we will derive all four of these results. The knowledge 
we gain along the way will help us interpret the three remaining loop correc- 
tions for electron scattering from a heavy target shown in (6.1): the external 
leg corrections and the vacuum polarization. We will evaluate the former in 
Section 7.1 and the latter in Section 7.5. 

This chapter will be more abstract than the two preceding ones. Its main 
theme will be the singularities of Feynman diagrams viewed as analytic func- 
tions of their external momenta. We will find, however, that this apparently 
esoteric subject is rich in physical implications, and that it illuminates the rela- 
tion between Feynman diagrams and the general principles of quantum theory. 


7.1 Field-Strength Renormalization 


In this section we will investigate the analytic structure of the two-point cor- 
relation function, 


(QT e(x)oy IQ) or (QUT (avy) |). 


In a free field theory, the two-point function (0| T¢(x)¢(y) |0) has a simple 
interpretation: It is the amplitude for a particle to propagate from y to x. To 
what extent does this interpretation carry over into an interacting theory? 


*A fifth cheat, postulating rather than deriving the photon propagator, will be 
remedied in Chapter 9. 
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Our analysis of the two-point function will rely only on general principles 
of relativity and quantum mechanics; it will not depend on the nature of 
the interactions or on an expansion in perturbation theory. We will, however, 
restrict our consideration to scalar fields. Similar results can be obtained for 
correlation functions of fields with spin; we will display the analogous result 
for Dirac fields at the end of the analysis. 

To dissect the two-point function (Q| T¢é(x)é(y) |Q) we will insert the 
identity operator, in the form of a sum over a complete set of states, between 
g(x) and o(y). We choose these states to be eigenstates of the full interacting 
Hamiltonian, H. Since the momentum operator P commutes with H, we 
can also choose the states to be eigenstates of P. But we can also make 
a stronger use of Lorentz invariance. Let |Ag) be an eigenstate of H with 
momentum zero: P |\9) = 0. Then all the boosts of |Ao) are also eigenstates 
of H, and these have all possible 3-momenta. Conversely, any eigenstate of H 
with definite momentum can be written as the boost of some zero-momentum 
eigenstate |Aj). The eigenvalues of the 4+momentum operator P“ = (H,P) 
organize themselves into hyperboloids, as shown in Fig. 7.1. 

Recall from Chapter 2 that the completeness relation for the one-particle 
states is 


(1) parce = f Taps = 1) (p|. Gas 


We can write an analogous completeness relation for the entire Hilbert space 
with the aid of a bit of notation. Let |Ap) be the boost of |Ao) with momen- 
tum p, and assume that the states |Ap), like the one-particle states |p), are 
relativistically normalized. Let Ep(A) = \/|p|? + m4, where m) is the “mass” 
of the states |\p), that is, the energy of the state |Ag). Then the desired com- 
pleteness relation is 


01+ | oars SEO) Pr) Aol: (7.2) 


where the sum runs over all zero-momentum states |AQ). 

We now insert this expansion between the operators in the two-point 
function. Assume for now that 2° > y°. Let us drop the uninteresting constant 
term (Q\| d(x) |Q) (Q| d(y) |Q). (This term is usually zero by symmetry; for 
higher-spin fields, it is zero by Lorentz invariance.) The two-point function is 
then 


(2 o(2)64u) 19) = > | oerey MO) Volo) 9). (73) 
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multiparticle 
A continuum 


one particle 
bound in motion 


one particle at rest 


Figure 7.1. The eigenvalues of the 4-momentum operator P¥ = (H,P) oc- 
cupy a set of hyperboloids in energy-momentum space. For a typical theory 
the states consist of one or more particles of mass m. Thus there is a hyper- 
boloid of one-particle states and a continuum of hyperboloids of two-particle 
states, three-particle states, and so on. There may also be one or more bound- 
state hyperboloids below the threshold for creation of two free particles. 


We can manipulate the matrix elements as follows: 
(2 6(@) Ap) = (Ole *4(0)e“*?* |p) 
= (21 9(0) |Ap) "| on (7.4) 
= (2 4(0) |Ao) e“”* | oa 


The last equality is a result of the Lorentz invariance of (Q| and ¢(0): Insert 
factors of U~'U, where U is the unitary operator that implements a Lorentz 
boost from p to 0, and use Ud(0)U~! = (0). (For a field with spin, we would 
need to keep track of its nontrivial Lorentz transformation.) Introducing an 
integration over p’, our expression for the two-point function (still for 2° > y°) 
becomes 


Note the appearance of the Feynman propagator, Dr(x — y), but with m 
replaced by m . 
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p(M*) 
1-particle 
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bound 
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m* (2m)? ve 


Figure 7.2. The spectral function p(M7) for a typical interacting field the- 
ory. The one-particle states contribute a delta function at m? (the square of 
the particle’s mass). Multiparticle states have a continuous spectrum begin- 
ning at (2m)*. There may also be bound states. 


Analogous expressions hold for the case y° > x°. Both cases can be sum- 
marized in the following general representation of the two-point function (the 
Kallén-Lehmann spectral representation): 


CO 


(2) T7$(x) $y) |) = / 


0 


dM? 


5, P(M*) Dr(x — y;M”), (7.6) 


where p(M7) is a positive spectral density function, 


p(M?) = 5 *(2m)5(M? — m3)|(Q| 4(0) [Ao) | (7.7) 
DN 


The spectral density p(M*) for a typical theory is plotted in Fig. 7.2. 
Note that the one-particle states contribute an isolated delta function to the 
spectral density: 


p(M*) = 27 6(M? — m?) - Z + (nothing else until M? 2 (2m)?), — (7.8) 


where Z is some number given by the squared matrix element in (7.7). We 
refer to Z as the fteld-strength renormalization. The quantity m is the exact 
mass of a single particle—the exact energy eigenvalue at rest. This quantity 
will in general differ from the value of the mass parameter that appears in the 
Lagrangian. We will refer to the parameter in the Lagrangian as mo, the bare 
mass, and refer to m as the physical mass of the ¢ boson. Only the physical 
mass m is directly observable. 

The spectral decomposition (7.6) yields the following form for the Fourier 
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isolated poles from branch cut 
pole bound 
states 


Figure 7.3. Analytic structure in the complex p?-plane of the Fourier trans- 
form of the two-point function for a typical theory. The one-particle states 
contribute an isolated pole at the square of the particle mass. States of two 
or more free particles give a branch cut, while bound states give additional 
poles. 


transform of the two-point function: 


CO 


[etoe'r# (0) 70(2)9(0)|0) = [ Le ae 
~ fon PS" / PMA +ie 
8) 
: (7.9) 
iZ dM? i 
ee ee .———— 
ome” / 27 pt ) MB 
~4m? 


The analytic structure of this function in the complex p?-plane is shown in 
Fig. 7.3. The first term gives an isolated simple pole at p? = m7”, while the 
second term contributes a branch cut beginning at p* = (2m)?. If there are 
any two-particle bound states, these will appear as additional delta functions 
in p(M?) and thus as additional poles below the cut. 

In Section 2.4, we found an explicit result for the two-point correlation 
function in the theory of a free scalar field: 


/ d*x e'’* (0| T(x) $(0) |0) = 


7 
ape (7.10) 
We interpreted this formula, for z° > 0, as the amplitude for a particle to 
propagate from 0 to x. Equation (7.9) shows that the two-point function 
takes a similar form in the most general theory of an interacting scalar field. 
The general expression is essentially a sum of scalar propagation amplitudes 
for states created from the vacuum by the field operator $(0). There are 
two differences between (7.9) and (7.10). First, Eq. (7.9) contains the field- 
strength renormalization factor Z = | (Ao| ¢(0) |Q) |*, the probability for (0) 
to create a given state from the vacuum. In (7.10), this factor is included 
implicitly, since (p| (0) |O) = 1 in free field theory. Second, Eq. (7.9) contains 
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contributions from multiparticle intermediate states with a continuous mass 
spectrum. In free field theory, ¢(0) can create only a single particle from the 
vacuum. With these two differences, (7.9) is a direct generalization of (7.10). 

It will be important in our later analysis that the contributions to (7.9) 
from one-particle and multiparticle intermediate states can be distinguished 
by the strength of their analytic singularities. The poles in p? come only from 
one-particle intermediate states, while multiparticle intermediate states give 
weaker branch cut singularities. We will see in the next section that this rather 
formal observation generalizes to higher-point correlation functions and plays 
a crucial role in our derivation of the diagrammatic formula for S-matrix 
elements. 

The analysis of this section generalizes directly to two-point functions of 
higher-spin fields. The main complication comes in the generalization of the 
manipulation (7.4), since now the field has a nontrivial transformation law 
under boosts. In general, several invariant spectral functions are required to 
represent the multiparticle states. But this complication does not affect the 
major result that a pole in p? can arise only from the contribution of a single- 
particle state created by the field operator. The two-point function of Dirac 
fields, for example, has the structure 


[eee (a TH(0)G(0) |) = Be PE) 


p* —m? + ie 
_ 1Zo(p+my) 
p? —m? + te 


Gale 


) 


where the omitted terms give the multiparticle branch cut. As in the scalar 
case, the constant Z2 is the probability for the quantum field to create or 
annihilate an exact one-particle eigenstate of H: 


(Q| (0) |p, 8) = VZ2 u8(p (7.12) 


(For an antiparticle, replace u with v.) At the se the Dirac two-point func- 
tion is exactly that of a free field with the physical mass, aside from the 
rescaling factor Zo. 


An Example: The Electron Self-Energy 


This nonperturbative analysis of the two-point correlation function has been 
very different from our usual direct analysis of Feynman diagrams. But since 
this derivation was done in complete generality, the singularity structure of 
the two-point function that it implies ought also to be visible in a Feynman 
diagram computation. In the rest of this section we will explicitly check our 
results for the electron two-point function in QED. 

The electron two-point function is equal to the sum of diagrams 


(Q| T(x) o(y) |Q) = a, Er caer + +--+. (7.13) 


Y L Y 
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Each of these diagrams, according to the Feynman rules for correlation func- 
tions, contains a factor of e~*? (*-% for the two external points and an in- 
tegration [(d*p/(27)*) over the momentum p carried by the initial and final 
propagators. We will consistently omit these factors in this section; in other 
words, each diagram will denote the corresponding term in the Fourier trans- 
form of the two-point function. 

The first diagram is just the free-field propagator: 


pees, (7.14) 


p p? — m2 + ie 


Throughout this calculation, we will write mo instead of m as the mass in the 
electron propagator. This makes explicit the fact noted above that the mass 
appearing in the Lagrangian differs, in general, from the observable rest energy 
of a particle. However, if a perturbation expansion is applicable, the leading- 
order expression for the propagator should approximate the exact expression. 
Indeed, the function (7.14) has a pole, of just the form of (7.11), at p? = m2. 
We therefore expect that the complete expression for the two-point function 
also has a pole of this form, at a slightly shifted location m? = m3 + O(a). 

The second diagram in (7.13), called the electron self-energy, is somewhat 
more complicated: 


7 7 Z an [—iX2(p)] eo (7.15) 


Dp k p 
where 
d*k i(K + mo) = 
ay ae” ep ee ee 7.16 
PEt) ica " hme + ie (p—k)? — 2 Fie vn 


(The notation “2 indicates that this is the second-order (in e) contribution to 
a quantity “ that we will define below.) The integral “2 has an infrared 
divergence, which we have regularized by adding a small photon mass p. 
Outside this integral, the diagram seems to have a double pole at p* = mj. 
All in all, the form of this correction is quite unpleasant. But let us press on 
and try to evaluate %o(p) using the calculational techniques developed for the 
vertex correction in the Section 6.3. 


First introduce a Feynman parameter to combine the two denominators: 


1 


1 if 
OE a ae uP = face ct ae 0s eran eee Or eee ee ee 
k?—mé+ie (p—k)? “ELE y —2xk-p+xp?—xpy?—(1—x)m3+ie| 
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Now complete the square and define a shifted momentum ¢ = k—zp. Dropping 
the term linear in @ from the numerator, we have 


d+ besa! duet) Amo 
= il 
tXe2(p --2 ff, an 4 le ~Aqt (2 —A + ie? ; (7 ©) 


where A = —2(1—x)p? + xp? + (1—x)m2. The integral over ¢ is divergent. To 
evaluate it, we first regulate it using the Pauli-Villars procedure (6.51): 


1 1 1 
(p—k)?—p2+ie — (p—k)?—p2+ie (p—k)? — A? + ie’ 
The second term will have the same form as (7.17), but with yz replaced by A. 


As in Section 6.3, we now Wick-rotate and substitute the Euclidean variable 
(9. = —if°. This gives 


d4e a ee (2, 
cay ear ~ wep [lg ta - ene) 
— a log), (7.18) 


Aq = —2(1—x)p? + cA? + (1—-x)m3 ee aA?. 


where 


The final result is therefore 


rh? 
me + xp? — 2(1—2)p 


2200)= & fae am— 2x <— 2). gay 


Before discussing the divergences in this expression, let us work out its 
analytic behavior as a function of p*. The logarithm in (7.19) has a branch 
cut when its argument becomes negative, and for any fixed x this will occur 
for sufficiently large p*. More exactly, the cut begins at the point where 

(l—x)m2 + xp? — x(1~x)p? = 0. 


Solving this equation for x, we find 


pata mm _ HL ft mo —*)? me 
y) 2p 2p? Ap4 p? 
De. ee 1 
=i 4-9 £4. — —1)?). 7.20 
5 al ie. Dph Op [p? (motp)? | |p? — (mop) ( ) 


The branch cut of X2(p?) begins at the minimum value of p* such that this 
equation has a real solution for x between 0 and 1. This occurs when p* = 
(mo + )*, that is, at the threshold for creation of a two-particle (electron 
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plus photon) state. In fact, it is a simple exercise in relativistic kinematics to 
show that the square root in (7.20), written in the form 


1 a ee 2 2_ (mn — 2 
= 5g |p a o + #)?| [p? — (mo — #)?], 


is precisely the momentum in the center-of-mass frame for two particles of 
mass Mp and p and total energy /p2 . It is natural that this momentum be- 
comes real at the two-particle threshold. The location of the branch cut is 
exactly where we would expect from the Kallén-Lehmann spectral represen- 
tation.! 

We have now located the two-particle branch cut predicted by the Kallén- 
Lehmann representation, but we have not found the expected simple pole at 
p* = m?. To find it we must actually include an infinite series of Feynman 
diagrams. Fortunately, this series will be easily summed. 

Let us define a one-particle irreducible (1PI) diagram to be any diagram 
that cannot be split in two by removing a single line: 


Ser is 1PI, while Sean is not. 


Let —iXi(p) denote the sum of all 1PI diagrams with two external fermion 
lines: 


inp) = —{aPl)—+4 
EN i Fe es i 


(Although each diagram has two external lines, the Feynman propagators for 
these lines are not to be included in the expression for U(p).) To leading order 
in a we see that i = No. 

The Fourier transform of the two-point function can now be written as 


/ dx (Q|Te(x)p(0) |) e'?* = 


_ uUptmo)  (p~+mo) 
= ame), Hm) ay 


(7.22) 


"In real QED, pp = 0 and the two-particle branch cut merges with the one-particle 
pole. This subtlety plays a role in the full treatment of the cancellation of infrared 
divergences, but it is beyond the scope of our present analysis. 
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The first diagram has a simple pole at p* = m2. Each diagram in the second 
class has a double pole at p? = m?. Each diagram in the third class has a 
triple pole. The behavior near p*? = m% gets worse and worse as we include 
more and more diagrams. But fortunately, the sum of all the diagrams forms 
a geometric series. Note that =(p) commutes with y, since U(p) is a function 
only of pure numbers and y. In fact, we can consider “(p) to be a function 
of p, writing p* = ()*. Then we can rewrite each electron propagator as 
1/(y — mo) and express the above series as 


/ dt (Q|Tu(x)H(0) |) e”* 


~ p—imo | p—mo 
pmo — X(p)’ 


The full propagator has a simple pole, which is shifted away from mp by (). 
The location of this pole, the physical mass m, is the solution of the 
equation 


1 a ( u(p) ) i ( (Pp) \+ 


p—mo) * ~—mo \p— mo 


(7.23) 


[P— mo — =P) | ym = 9 (7.24) 


Notice that, if &(g) is defined by the convention (7.21), then a positive con- 
tribution to & yields a positive shift of the electron mass. Close to the pole, 
the denominator of (7.23) has the form 


dd 
(p—m) - Fl... 


Thus the full electron propagator has a single-particle pole of just the form 
(7.11), with m given by (7.24) and 


) +O((v—m)?). (7.25) 


i ee (7.26) 


Our explicit calculation of {2 allows us to compute the first corrections 
to m and Z. Let us begin with m. To order a, the mass shift is 


6m = M— Mo = Uo(p= mM) & LHo(p = Mo). (7.27) 
Thus, using (7.19), 


1 
a x? 
0 
The mass shift is ultraviolet divergent; the divergent term has the form 


3a A? 
6m reer mL: log (3). (7.29) 
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Is it a problem that m differs from mp by a divergent quantity? This question 
has two levels, those of concept and practice. 

On the conceptual level, we should fully expect the mass of the electron 
to be modified by its coupling to the electromagnetic field. In classical elec- 
trodynamics, the rest energy of any charge is increased by the energy of its 
electrostatic field, and this energy shift diverges in the case of a point charge: 


1 e * a far 
[er $|E|? = [eer 5) (=<) = 9 a) ~ aA. (7.30) 


In fact, it is puzzling why the divergence in (7.29) is so weak, logarithmic in 
A rather than linear as in (7.30). To understand this feature, suppose that mo 
were set to 0. Then the two helicity components of the electron field wz and 
wR would not be coupled by any term in the QED Hamiltonian. This would 
imply that perturbative corrections could never induce a coupling of wz, and 
wr, nor, in particular, an electron mass term. In other words, 6m must vanish 
when mo = 0. The mass shift must therefore be proportional to mo, and so, 
by dimensional analysis, it can depend only logarithmically on A. 

On a practical level, the infinite mass shift casts doubt on our perturbative 
calculations. For example, all of the theoretical results in Chapter 5 should 
technically involve mp rather than m. To compare theory to experiment we 
must eliminate mo in favor of m, using the relation mp = m+O(qa). Since the 
“small” O(a) correction is infinite, the validity of this procedure is far from 
obvious. The validity of perturbation theory would be more plausible if we 
could compute Feynman diagrams using the propagator i/(j~—m), which has 
the correct pole location, instead of i/(~— mo). In Chapter 10 we will see how 
to rearrange the perturbation series in such a way that mo is systematically 
eliminated in favor of m and the zeroth-order propagator has its pole at the 
physical mass. In the remainder of this chapter, we will continue to simply 
replace mo by m in expressions for order-a@ corrections. 

Finally, let us examine the perturbative correction to Z2. From (7.26), we 
find that the order-a@ correction 6Z2 = (Zz — 1) is 


dade 
6Z. = — 
(7.31) 
a xh x(1—x)m 
es eta rg) (ona A 
21 dc re (I—a)2m? + ap? * ( 2 es eae 
0 


This expression is also logarithmically ultraviolet divergent. We will discuss 
the observability of this divergent term at the end of Section 7.2. However, it 
is interesting to note, even before that discussion, that (7.31) is very similar 
in form to the value of the ad hoc subtraction that we made in our calculation 
of the electron vertex correction in Section 6.3. From Eq. (6.56), the value of 
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this subtraction was 


1 
6F,(0 == far ay az x+y+z—1) 
0 


> 


ale. ( zh? ) (1-42+27)m? 
: (1—z)?m?2 + zp? (1—z)?m? + zp? 


=2 faa 2) log( ———— aoe (7.32) 


(1—z)?m? + zp? 1—z)?m? + zp 


Using the integration by parts 


A? 2(1—z)m? — p? 
dz (1—2z) log( -—_,—s——_ } = —_ | dz 2(1-z) -—__,_—_ 5 
jas0-200e(gaptrow)--| 


(1—z)?m? + zp (1—z)?2m? + zp? 


it is not hard to show that 6F\(0) +622 = 0. This identity will play a crucial 
role in justifying the ad hoc subtraction of Section 6.3. 


7.2 The LSZ Reduction Formula 


In the last section we saw that the Fourier transform of the two-point corre- 
lation function, considered as an analytic function of p’, has a simple pole at 
the mass of the one-particle state: 


ZZ 


~~ >. 7.33 
p2—m? p* —m? + ie€ ee 


[atece?® (0\T0(z)9(0) 9) 
(Here and throughout this section we use the symbol ~ to mean that the poles 
of both sides are identical; there are additional finite terms, given in this case 
by Eq. (7.9).) In this section we will generalize this result to higher correlation 
functions. We will derive a general relation between correlation functions and 
S-matrix elements first obtained by Lehmann, Symanzik, and Zimmermann 
and known as the LSZ reduction formula.t This result, combined with our 
Feynman rules for computing correlation functions, will justify Eq. (4.103), 
our master formula for S-matrix elements in terms of Feynman diagrams. For 
simplicity, we will carry out the whole analysis for the case of scalar fields. 


FH. Lehmann, K. Symanzik, and W. Zimmermann, Nuovo Cimento 1, 1425 (1955). 
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The strategy of the argument will be as follows. To calculate the S-matrix 
element for a 2-body — n-body scattering process, we begin with the corre- 
lation function of n + 2 Heisenberg fields. Fourier-transforming with respect 
to the coordinate of any one of these fields, we will find a pole of the form 
(7.33) in the Fourier-transform variable p*. We will argue that the one-particle 
states associated with these poles are in fact asymptotic states, that is, states 
given by the limit of well-separated wavepackets as they become concentrated 
around definite momenta. Taking the limit in which all n + 2 external parti- 
cles go on-shell, we can then interpret the coefficient of the multiple pole as 
an S-matrix element. 

To begin, let us Fourier-transform the (n + 2)-point correlation function 
with respect to one argument x. We must then analyze the integral 


[atce? (0) 7{0()6(21)6(e2) ---} |). 


We would like to identify poles in the variable p®. To do this, divide the 
integral over x° into three regions: 


&6 iT ie 
[a = [a + [ac° + [a (7.34) 
f if Fe — CoO 


where 7, is much greater than all the z? and T_ is much less than all the z?. 
Call these three intervals regions I, II, and III. Since region II is bounded and 
the integrand depends on p® through the analytic function exp(ip°x°), the 
contribution from this region will be analytic in p®. However, regions I and 
III, which are unbounded, may develop singularities in p®. 

Consider first region I. Here x° is the latest time, so ¢(x) stands first in 
the time ordering. Insert a complete set of intermediate states in the form of 


(ial): 
=> fap STE Oy (a) Ol: 


The integral over region I then becomes 
[a [ae eiP a o—ip:x 
d 


Using Eq. (7.4), 


(2| b(2) Aq) = (216(0) [Ao) eo (ay 


d°q 1 
mys DEa(Ay 21 PC) |Aa) (7.35) 


Xq| T { (21) b(22) as 4 92) 
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and including a factor ener 


integral becomes 


t 0,,0 - 0 
x | at | oa BON eT e- (0 4(0) |Ao) (22)°6) (p — g) 
D4 
(Aq| T { (21): .«} }Q) 


to insure that the integral is well defined, this 


fap = Eptie)T+ 


1 
= 2 BO) 2Ey(A) p? — E,(X) + ie (Q| 6(0) |Ao) (Ap| T{o(41) ++ f 12). (7.36) 


The denominator is just that of Eq. (7.5): p? — m<. There is an analytic 
singularity in p®; as in Section 7.1, this singularity will be either a pole or 
a branch cut depending upon whether or not the rest energy m) is isolated. 
The one-particle state corresponds to an isolated energy value p? = Ep = 


\/ |p|? + m?, and at this point Eq. (7.36) has a pole: 
[ace (O)7{6@)6(a)--} 19) 
a VZ (p| T{£o(21) -»-} |Q). 


fn! 
p\>+E, p* — mM? + ie 


(7.37) 


The factor VZ is the same field strength renormalization factor as in Eq. (7.8), 
since it replaces the same matrix element as in (7.7). 

To evaluate the contribution from region III, we would put ¢(z) last in the 
operator ordering, then insert a complete set of states between T { b(z1) - \ 
and ¢(x). Repeating the above argument produces a pole as p® — —Ep: 


[atce?= QTL 6 @)6le1)---} 1) 
(7.38) 
a (Q| T 1 ( (21) -. ot |—p) 


ee oe —m? + ie 

Next we would like to Fourier-transform with respect to the remaining 
field coordinates. To keep the various external particles from interfering, how- 
ever, we must isolate them from each other in space. Let us therefore repeat 
the preceding calculation using a wavepacket rather than a simple Fourier 
transform. In Eq. (7.35), replace 


dk es 
diz el? © e—'PX _, [as er 6 Olle): 7.39 
/ a o(k), (7.39) 
where p(k) is a narrow distribution centered on k = p. This distribution con- 
strains x to lie within a band, whose spatial extent is that of the wavepacket, 
about the trajectory of a particle with momentum p. With this modification, 
the right-hand side of (7.36) has a more complicated singularity structure: 


ce, 1 i 
~ | aay PAK) SF (a) po — Eq(a) ode 2! #00) ro) (Ax | T{ (21) +++} |) 
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dk 3 
Pm | (2n)3 a ao (k| T{ (21) ++ |Q), (7.40) 


where, in the second line, p = (po,k). The one-particle singularity is now a 
branch cut, whose length is the width in momentum space of the wavepacket 
i(k). However, if y(k) defines the momentum narrowly, this branch cut 
is very short, and (7.40) has a well-defined limit in which y(k) tends to 
(27)°6()(k — p) and the singularity of (7.40) sharpens up to the pole of 
(7.36). The singularity due to single-particle states in the far past, Eq. (7.38), 
is modified in the same way. 

Now consider integrating each of the coordinates in the (n + 2)-point 
correlation function against a wavepacket, to form” 


(IL f Gaye fave) )) MIT Lole)0¢ b(wr)--} 12). (7-41) 


The wavepackets should be chosen to overlap in a region around x = 0 and to 
separate in the far past and the far future. To analyze this integral, we choose 
a large positive time TJ; such that all of the wavepackets are well separated 
for z? > T,, and we choose a pai negative time T_ such that all of the 
wavepackets are ide separated for x? < T_. Then we can break up each of 
the integrals over x? into three regions as in (7.34). The integral of any 2? 
over the bounded region II leads to an expression analytic in the corresponding 
energy p, So we can concentrate on the case in which all of the x? are placed 
at large past or future times. 

For definiteness, consider the contribution in which only two of the time 
coordinates, x? and z$, are in the future. In this case, the fields $(x1) and 
(x2) stand to the left of the other fields in time order. Inserting a complete 
set of states |Ax), the integrations in (7.41) over the coordinates of these two 
fields take the form 


5 Bhat ( IL [2h fee) 
x (Q| T{o(21)b(x2 )} |x) Ax| T{o(2s) bY, 


The state |Ax) is annihilated by two field operators constrained to lie in 
distant wavepackets. It must therefore consist of two distinct excitations of 
the vacuum at two distinct locations. If these excitations are well separated, 


*As in Section 4.5, the product symbol applies symbolically to the integrations as 
well as to the other factors within the parentheses; the x; integrals apply to what lies 
outside the parentheses as well. 
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they should be — of one another, so we can approximate 


ci 5S Ee (O] T{4(01)6(a2)} [rxc) Ox 


d? 1 d? 1 
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The sums over A; and Ag in this equation run over all zero-momentum 
states, but only single-particle states will contribute the poles we are looking 
for. In this case, the integrals over x? and qy produce a sharp singularity in 
py of the form of (7.40), and the integrals over x9 and qe produce the same 
singular behavior in p3. The term in (7.41) with both singularities is 


dk; ; 
CT |= nye ilk Fy re v2) (kik2|T{o(x3) ---} |Q). 
12152 


In the limit in which the wavepackets tend to delta functions concentrated at 
definite momenta p; and pg, this expression tends to 


(II Se V2) ou(PipalT {6(es) (ag) ++} (9). 
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The state (pip2| is precisely an out state as defined in Section 4.5, since it 
is the definite-momentum limit of a state of particles constrained to well- 
separated wavepackets. Applying the same analysis to the times x? in the far 
past gives the result that the coefficient of the maximally singular term in 
the corresponding p? is a matrix element with an in state. This most singular 
term in (7.41) thus has the form 


y lz i 
a ——,— -vZ oe ae 
CI. pi2—m*+ie j (TI pi2—m? +ie ) uel? P3 hes 


The last factor is just an S-matrix element. 

We have now shown that we can extract the value of an S-matrix ele- 
ment by folding the corresponding vacuum expectation value of fields with 
wavepackets, extracting the leading singularities in the energies p?, and then 
taking the limit as these wavepackets become delta functions of momenta. 
However, the computation would be made much simpler if we could do these 
operations in the reverse order—first letting the wavepackets become delta 
functions, returning us to the simple Fourier transform, and then extracting 
the singularities. In fact, the result for the leading singularity is not changed 
by this switch of the order of operations. It is, however, rather subtle to argue 
this point. Roughly, the explanation is the following: In the language of the 
analysis just completed, new singularities might arise because, in the Fourier 
transform, x; and x2 can become close together in the far future. However, 
in this region, the exponential factor is close to exp|i(p1+p2) - x1], and thus 
the new singularities are single poles in the variable (p? + 0), rather than 
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being products of poles in the two separate energy variables. A more care- 
ful argument (unfortunately, couched in a rather different language) can be 
found in the original paper of Lehmann, Symanzik, and Zimmermann cited 
at the beginning of this section. 

Given the ability to make this reversal in the order of operations, we 
obtain a precise relation between Fourier transforms of correlation functions 
and S-matrix elements. This is the LSZ reduction formula: 


I pon I [atu ™ (QI T{ oar) +-4@n) (2) ++ 6mm) } 1M) 
LD eerie) (LI pesic) (1 Pol 
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each ke 7+ Ex, (7.42) 
The quantity Z that appears in this equation is exactly the field-strength 
renormalization constant, defined in Section 7.1 as the residue of the single- 
particle pole in the two-point function of fields. Each distinct particle will 
have a distinct renormalization factor Z, obtained from its own two-point 
function. For higher-spin fields, each factor of W/Z comes with a polarization 
factor such as u°(p), as in Eq. (7.12). The polarization s must be summed 
over in the second line of (7.42). 

In words, the LSZ formula says that an S-matrix element can be computed 
as follows. Compute the appropriate Fourier-transformed correlation function, 
look at the region of momentum space where the external particles are near 
the mass shell, and identify the coefficient of the multiparticle pole. For fields 
with spin, one must also multiply by a polarization spinor (like u*(p)) or 
vector (like e"(k)) to project out the desired spin state. 

Our next goal is to express this procedure in the language of Feynman 
diagrams. Let us analyze the relation between the diagrammatic expansion of 
the scalar field four-point function and the S-matrix element for 2-particle — 
2-particle scattering. We will consider explicitly the fully connected Feynman 
diagrams contributing to the correlator. By a similar analysis, it is easy to 
confirm that disconnected diagrams should be disregarded because they do 
not have the singularity structure, with a product of four poles, indicated on 
the right-hand side of (7.42). 

The exact four-point function 


(11 [erem=) (11 [ee ) (A) 7{o(e1)0(02)6(u,)6Cue) } 0) 


has the general form shown in Fig. 7.4. In this figure, we have indicated 
explicitly the diagrammatic corrections on each leg; the shaded circle in the 
center represents the sum of all amputated four-point diagrams. 

We can sum up the corrections to each external leg just as we did for the 
electron propagator in the previous section. Let —1M*(p*) denote the sum of 
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Amput ated : 


Figure 7.4. Structure of the exact four-point function in scalar field theory. 


all one-particle-irreducible (1PI) insertions into the scalar propagator: 


—iM?(p") = oo, 8.6... 


Then the exact propagator can be written as a geometric series and summed 
as in Eq. (7.23): 


= a 7.43 

pP me — Mp) sain 
Notice that, as in the case of the electron propagator, our sign convention 
for the 1PI self-energy M?(p7) implies that a positive contribution to M?(p?) 
corresponds to a positive shift of the scalar particle mass. If we expand each 
resummed propagator about the physical particle pole, we see that each ex- 


ternal leg of the four-point amplitude contributes 
y iZ 
a a a Me PT aa (7.44) 


Thus, the sum of diagrams contains a product of four poles: 
Z Z ZL Z 
pe — me ph —m? Pm? 


This is exactly the singularity on the second line of (7.42). Comparing the 
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coefficients of this product of poles, we find the relation 


(P1P2| 5 |ki ke) = (VZ)" A 


ky kg 
where the shaded circle is the sum of amputated four-point diagrams and Z 
is the field-strength renormalization factor. 

An identical analysis can be applied to the Fourier transform of the (n + 
2)-point correlator in a general field theory. The relation between S-matrix 
elements and Feynman diagrams then takes the form 


a oe” 


(Pi ---Pn| S |kik2) = (Vz)""" (7.45) 


ky ke 
(If the external particles are of different species, each has its own renormal- 
ization factor VZ; if the particles have nonzero spin, there will be additional 
polarization factors such as u‘(k) on the right-hand side.) This is almost pre- 
cisely the diagrammatic formula for the S-matrix that we wrote down in 
Section 4.6. The only new feature is the appearance of the renormalization 
factors Z. The Z factors are irrelevant for calculations at the leading order 
of perturbation theory, but are important in the calculation of higher-order 
corrections. ) 

Up to this point, we have performed only one full calculation of a higher- 
order correction, the computation of the order-a@ corrections to the electron 
form factors. We did not take into account the effects of the electron field- 
strength renormalization. Let us now add in this factor and examine its effects. 

Since the expressions (6.28) and (6.30) for electron scattering from a heavy 
target were derived using our previous, incorrect formula for S-matrix ele- 
ments, we should correct these formulae by inserting factors of /Z> for the 
initial and final electrons. Equation (6.33) for the structure of the exact vertex 
should then read 
woe” ay 

2m 
with [“(p’, p) the sum of amputated electron-photon vertex diagrams. 

We can use this equation to reevaluate the form factors to order a. Since 
Zz = 1+ O(a) and Fy» begins in order a, our previous computation of F is 
unaffected. To compute F,, write the left-hand side of (7.46) as 


ZoT" = (14 6Z2)(y" + 61") = y* + OT" + y"-6Za, 


ZaI"(p',p) = y"Fi(q*) + 


F2(q*), (7.46) 


where 6Z5 and él" denote the order-a corrections to these quantities. Com- 
paring to the right-hand side of (7.46), we see that F,(q*) receives a new 
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contribution equal to 6Z2. Now let 6F\(q?) denote the (unsubtracted) correc- 
tion to the form factor that we computed in Section 6.3, and recall from the 
end of ‘Section 7.1 that 6Z2 = —é6F,(0). Then 


Fy(q’) =1+ 6Fi(q’) + 6Z. =14 [6Fi(q’) — 6Fi(0)]. 


This is exactly the result we claimed, but did not prove, in Section 6.3. The 
inclusion of field-strength renormalization justifies the subtraction procedure 
that we applied on an ad hoc basis there. 

At this level of analysis, it is difficult to see how the cancellation of di- 
vergences in Ff will persist to higher orders. Worse, though we argued in 
Section 6.3 for the general result F\(0) = 1, our verification of this result in 
order a seems to depend on a numerical coincidence. 

We can state this problem carefully as follows: Define a second rescaling 
factor Z; by the relation 


T#(q = 0) = Zyy", (7.47) 
where I¥ is the complete amputated vertex function. To find F,(0) = 1, 
we must prove the identity Z; = Z2, so that the vertex rescaling exactly 


compensates the electron field-strength renormalization. We will prove this 
identity to all orders in perturbation theory at the end Section 7.4. 

We conclude our discussion of the LSZ reduction formula with one fur- 
ther formal observation. The LSZ formula distinguishes in and out particles 
only by the sign of the Fourier transform momentum p? or k?. This means 
that, by analytically continuing the residue of the pole in p* from positive 
to negative p®, we can convert the S-matrix element with ¢(p) in the final 
state into the S-matrix element with the antiparticle ¢*(—p) in the initial 
state. This is exactly the statement of crossing symmetry, which we derived 
diagrammatically in Section 5.4: 


(AP S| 9g = SIS). 


Since the proof of the LSZ formula does not depend on perturbation theory, we 
see that the crossing symmetry of the S-matrix is a general result of quantum 
theory, not merely a property of Feynman diagrams. 


7.3 The Optical Theorem 


In Section 7.1 we saw that the two-point correlation function of quantum 
fields, viewed as an analytic function of the momentum p*, has branch cut 
singularities associated with multiparticle intermediate states. This conclusion 
should not be surprising to those familiar with nonrelativistic scattering the- 
ory, since it is already true there that the scattering amplitude, as a function 
of energy, has a branch cut on the positive real axis. The imaginary part of 
the scattering amplitude appears as a discontinuity across this branch cut. By 
the optical theorem, the imaginary part of the forward scattering amplitude is 
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2Im 


Figure 7.5. The optical theorem: The imaginary part of a forward scattering 
amplitude arises from a sum of contributions from all possible intermediate- 
state particles. 


proportional to the total cross section. We will now prove the field-theoretic 
version of the optical theorem and illustrate how it arises in Feynman diagram 
calculations. 

The optical theorem is a straightforward consequence of the unitarity of 
the S-matrix: S'S = 1. Inserting S = 1+7T as in (4.72), we have 


-i(T —T") =T"'T. (7.48) 


Let us take the matrix element of this equation between two-particle states 
|P1P2) and |k,k2). To evaluate the right-hand side, insert a complete set of 
intermediate states: 


n Be. 
(papel T'T jake) = S(T] [te gpe) (Pupel 7" Has}) (Lac) Berk) 


Now express the T-matrix elements as invariant matrix elements M times 
4-momentum-conserving delta functions. Identity (7.48) then becomes 


— i|M (ki ke — pip2) — M* (pipe > ki k2)| 


= (TL ftp) Meas = (a Mabe = (0) 


x (2n)*6°4) (ky +ko—- > qi), 


times an overall delta function (27)464 (ky +k2—p1—p2). Let us abbreviate 
this identity as 


-4{M(a 4 8) = Mb a)] = > fan, M*(b— f)M(a— f), (7.49) 
‘i 


where the sum runs over all possible sets f of final-state particles. Although 
we have so far assumed that a and 6 are two-particle states, they could equally 
well be one-particle or multiparticle asymptotic states. 

For the important special case of forward scattering, we can set pj; = 
k; to obtain a simpler identity, shown pictorially in Fig. 7.5. Supplying the 
kinematic factors required by (4.79) to build a cross section, we obtain the 
standard form of the optical theorem, 


Im M (ky, ko = ky, kz) = 2H i Demet his ko aa anything), (7.50) 
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where Fy is the total center-of-mass energy and pem is the momentum of ei- 
ther particle in the center-of-mass frame. This equation relates the forward 
scattering amplitude to the total cross section for production of all final states. 
Since the imaginary part of the forward scattering amplitude gives the atten- 
uation of the forward-going wave as the beam passes through the target, it is 
natural that this quantity should be proportional to the probability of scat- 
tering. Identity (7.50) gives the precise connection. 


The Optical Theorem for Feynman Diagrams 


Let us now investigate how this identity for the imaginary part of an S- 
matrix element arises in the Feynman diagram expansion. It is easily checked 
(in QED, for example) that each diagram contributing to an S-matrix element 
M is purely real unless some denominators vanish, so that the ie prescription 
for treating the poles becomes relevant. A Feynman diagram thus yields an 
imaginary part for M only when the virtual particles in the diagram go on- 
shell. We will now show how to isolate and compute this imaginary part. 

For our present purposes, let us define M by the Feynman rules for per- 
turbation theory. This allows us to consider M(s) as an analytic function of 
the complex variable s = E?,,, even though S-matrix elements are defined 
only for external particles with real momenta. 

We first demonstrate that the appearance of an imaginary part of M(s) 
always requires a branch cut singularity. Let so be the threshold energy for 
production of the lightest multiparticle state. For real s below sg the interme- 
diate state cannot go on-shell, so M(s) is real. Thus, for real s < 59, we have 
the identity 


M(s) = [M(s*)]°. (7.51) 


Each side of this equation is an analytic function of s, so it can be analytically 
continued to the entire complex s plane. In particular, near the real axis for 
Ss > so, Eq. (7.51) implies 


Re M(s + ie) = Re M(s — ie); 
Im M(s + te) = —Im M(s — ie). 


There is a branch cut across the real axis, starting at the threshold energy 50; 
the discontinuity across the cut is 


Disc M(s) = 2iIm M(s + ie). 


Usually it is easier to compute the discontinuity of a diagram than to compute 
the imaginary part directly. The z€ prescription in the Feynman propagator 
indicates that physical scattering amplitudes should be evaluated above the 
cut, at s+ 1e. 

We already saw in Section 7.1 that the electron self-energy diagram has 
a branch cut beginning at the physical electron-photon threshold. Let us now 
study more general one-loop diagrams, and show that their discontinuities 
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give precisely the imaginary parts required by (7.49). The generalization of 
this result to multiloop diagrams has been proven by Cutkosky,' who showed 
in the process that the discontinuity of a Feynman diagram across its branch 
cut is always given by a simple set of cutting rules.* 

We begin by checking (7.49) in $* theory. Since the right-hand side of 
(7.49) begins in order 7, we expect that ImM should also receive its first 
contribution from higher-order diagrams. Consider, then, the order-\? dia- 
gram 


kg Kg — ky =F ko 
ky ko 


with a loop in the s-channel. (It is easy to check that the corresponding t- and 
u-channel diagrams have no branch cut singularities for s above threshold.) 
The total momentum is k = k; + ko, and for simplicity we have chosen the 
symmetrical routing of momenta shown above. The value of this Feynman 
diagram is 


ae (7.52) 
2 J (2n)4 (k/2 — q)? — m2 + ie (k/2 +g)? — m2 + ie 


When this integral is evaluated using the methods of Section 6.3, the Wick 
rotation produces an extra factor of 2, so that, below threshold, 6M is purely 
real. 

We would like to verify that the integral (7.52) has a discontinuity across 
the real axis in the physical region k° > 2m. It is easiest to identify this 
discontinuity by computing the integral for k? < 2m, then increasing k° by 
analytic continuation. It is not dificult to compute the integral directly using 
Feynman parameters (see Problem 7.1). However, it is illuminating to use a 
less direct approach, as follows. 

Let us work in the center-of-mass frame, where k = (k°,0). Then the 
integrand of (7.52) has four poles in the integration variable q°, at the locations 


q = tk° + (Eq — ie), gq? = —ik° + (Eq — ie). 


'R. E. Cutkosky, J. Math. Phys. 1, 429 (1960). 


'These rules are simple only for singularities in the physical region. Away from 
the physical region, the singularities of three- and higher-point amplitudes can become 
quite intricate. This subject is reviewed in R. J. Eden, P. V. Landshoff, D. I. Olive, 
and J. C. Polkinghorne, The Analytic S-Matrix (Cambridge University Press, 1966). 
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Two of these poles lie above the real g® axis and two lie below, as shown: 


—19_Fy ik°-Ey |g 


1 
—SkK°4+Eg 5h +Eg 


We will close the integration contour downward and pick up the residues of the 
poles in the lower half-plane. Of these, only the pole at qg® = —(1/2)k° + Eq 
will contribute to the discontinuity. Note that picking up the residue of this 
pole is equivalent to replacing 


1 


Ge ee (7.53) 


under the dq® integral. 
The contribution of this pole yields the integral 


r? d°q 1 1 
ey Ire (peck ea ee 
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The integrand in the second line has a pole at Eg = k°/2. When k° < 2m, 
this pole does not lie on the integration contour, so 6M is manifestly real. 
When k® > 2m, however, the pole lies just above or below the contour of 
integration, depending upon whether k® is given a small positive or negative 
imaginary part: 


Thus the integral acquires a discontinuity between k? + ie and k? — ie. To 
compute this discontinuity, apply 


1 1 | 
—__________. = P______. y j76(k° — 2E 
Pao aoe a) 
(where P denotes the principal value). The discontinuity is given by replacing 
the pole with a delta function. This in turn is equivalent to replacing the 
original propagator by a delta function: 


1 


p= em te) (7.55) 
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Figure 7.6. Two contributions to the optical theorem for Bhabha scattering. 


Let us now retrace our steps and see what we have proved. Go back to 
the original integral (7.52), relabel the momenta on the two propagators as 
pi, p2 and substitute 


d*q d*p, f d*p2 ._\4 
ste yam geese Qn) 464) —k). 
Faas = faye J ane Or + — 8) 
We have shown that the discontinuity of the integral is computed by replacing 
each of the two propagators by a delta function: 


1 
p? — m? + ie 


— —2nid(p? — m?). (7.56) 


The discontinuity of M comes only from the region of the d*q integral in which 
the two delta functions are simultaneously satisfied. By integrating over the 
delta functions, we put the momenta p; on shell and convert the integrals 
d*p, into integrals over relativistic phase space. What is left over in expres- 
sion (7.52) is just the factor A*, the square of the leading-order scattering 
amplitude, and the symmetry factor (1/2), which can be reinterpreted as the 
symmetry factor for identical bosons in the final state. Thus we have shown 
that, to order \? on each side of the equation, 


Disc M(k) = 2iIm M(k) 


i [d°p, 1 d°p. 1 2 \4 (4 
5 (n)3 2E, (on)? 2B, (MM) (2r)*6 (py + po — k). 
This explicitly verifies (7.49) to order A? in ¢* theory. 

The preceding argument made no essential use of the fact that the two 
propagators in the diagram had equal masses, or of the fact that these propa- 
gators connected to a simple point vertex. Indeed, the analysis can be applied 
to an arbitrary one-loop diagram. Whenever, in the region of momentum in- 
tegration of the diagram, two propagators can simultaneously go on-shell, we 
can follow the argument above to compute a nonzero discontinuity of M. 
The value of this discontinuity is given by making the substitution (7.56) for 
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each of the two propagators. For example, in the order-a? Bhabha scattering 
diagrams shown in Fig. 7.6, we can compute the imaginary parts by cutting 
through the diagrams as shown and putting the cut propagators on shell using 
(7.56). The poles of the additional propagators in the diagrams do not con- 
tribute to the discontinuities. By integrating over the delta functions as in the 
previous paragraph, we derive the indicated relations between the imaginary 
parts of these diagrams and contributions to the total cross section. 

Cutkosky proved that this method of computing discontinuities is com- 
pletely general. The physical discontinuity of any Feynman diagram is given 
by the following algorithm: 


1. Cut through the diagram in all possible ways such that the cut propaga- 
tors can simultaneously be put on shell. 


2. For each cut, replace 1/(p?—m?+ie) — —27i6(p?—m7?) in each cut prop- 
agator, then perform the loop integrals. 


3. Sum the contributions of all possible cuts. 


Using these cutting rules, it is possible to prove the optical theorem (7.49) to 
all orders in perturbation theory. 


Unstable Particles 


The cutting rules imply that the generalized optical theorem (7.49) is true 
not only for S-matrix elements, but for any amplitudes M that we can define 
in terms of Feynman diagrams. This fact is extremely useful for dealing with 
unstable particles, which never appear in asymptotic states. 

Recall from Eq. (7.43) that the exact two-point function for a scalar par- 
ticle has the form 
_ a 
— pe — ms — M?(p?)' 
We defined the quantity —iM?(p*) as the sum of all 1PI insertions into the 
boson propagator, but we can equally well think of it as the sum of all am- 
putated diagrams for 1-particle — 1-particle “scattering”. The LSZ formula 
then implies 


M(p > p) = —-ZM?(p’). (7.57) 


We can use this relation and the generalized optical theorem (7.49) to discuss 
the imaginary part of M?(p7). 

First consider the familiar case where the scalar boson is stable. In this 
case, there is no possible final state that can contribute to the right-hand side 
of (7.49). Thus M?(m7?) is real. The position of the pole in the propagator is 
determined by the equation m? — m% — M?(m?) = 0, which has a real-valued 
solution m. The pole therefore lies on the real p* axis, below the multiparticle 
branch cut. 

Often, however, a particle can decay into two or more lighter particles. 
In this case M?(p*) will acquire an imaginary part, so we must modify our 
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definitions slightly. Let us define the particle’s mass m by the condition 
m? — m2 — Re M?(m?) = 0. (7.58) 
Then the pole in the propagator is displaced from the real axis: 
a IZ 
p? —m? —iZIm M?2(p?) 


If this propagator appears in the s channel of a Feynman diagram, the cross 
section one computes, in the vicinity of the pole, will have the form 
1 2 

s—m? —iZIm M?(s) 
This expression closely resembles the relativistic Breit-Wigner formula (4.64) 
for the cross section in the region of a resonance: 

2 

1 

| 7.60 
p? —m? +imI a) 
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(7.59) 
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The mass m defined by (7.58) is the position of the resonance. If Im M?(m7) is 
small, so that the resonance in (7.59) is narrow, we can approximate Im M?(s) 
as Im M?(m7?) over the width of the resonance; then (7.59) will have precisely 
the Breit-Wigner form. In this case, we can identify 


ee ae M?(m?). (7.61) 
™m 


If the resonance is broad, it will show deviations from the Breit-Wigner shape, 
generally becoming narrower on the leading edge and broader on the trailing 
edge. 

To compute Im M?, and hence I’, we could use the definition of M? as the 
sum of 1PI insertions into the propagator. The imaginary parts of the relevant 
loop diagrams give the decay rate. But the optical theorem (7.49), generalized 
to Feynman diagrams by the Cutkosky rules, simplifies this procedure. If we 
take (7.57) as the definition of the matrix element M(p — p), and similarly 
define the decay matrix elements M(p — f) through their Feynman diagram 
expansions, then (7.49) implies 


1 
ZIm M*(p?) = —ImM(p + p)=~-5 > fall; |Mp— f)?, (7.62) 
f 
where the sum runs over all possible final states f. The decay rate is therefore 
1 2 
a p> [atime pr, (7.63) 


as quoted in Eq. (4.86). 

We stress once again that our derivation of this equation applies only 
to the case of a long-lived unstable particle, so that [ < m. For a broad 
resonance, the full energy dependence of M*(p*) must be taken into account. 
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7.4 The Ward-Takahashi Identity 


Of the loose ends listed at the beginning of this chapter, only one remains, the 
proof of the Ward identity. Recall from Section 5.5 that this identity states 
the following: If M(k) = €,,(k)M*(k) is the amplitude for some QED process 
involving an external photon with momentum k, then this amplitude vanishes 
if we replace e,, with k,,: 


k,M"(k) = 0. (7.64) 


To prove this assertion, it is useful to prove a more general identity for QED 
correlation functions, called the Ward- Takahashi identity. To discuss this more 
general case we will let M denote a Fourier-transformed correlation function, 
in which the external momenta are not necessarily on-shell. The right-hand 
side of (7.64) will contain nonzero terms in this case; but when we apply the 
LSZ formula to extract an S-matrix element, those terms will not contribute. 

We will prove the Ward-Takahashi identity order by order in a, by looking 
directly at the Feynman diagrams that contribute to M(k). The identity is 
generally not true for individual Feynman diagrams; we must sum over the 
diagrams for M(k) at any given order. 

Consider a typical diagram for a typical amplitude M(k): 


If we remove the photon y(k), we obtain a simpler diagram which is part 
of a simpler amplitude Mo. If we reinsert the photon somewhere else inside 
the simpler diagram, we again obtain a contribution to M(k). The crucial 
observation is that by summing over all the diagrams that contribute to Mo, 
then summing over all possible points of insertion in each of these diagrams, 
we obtain M(k). The Ward-Takahashi identity is true individually for each 
diagram contributing to Mo, once we sum over insertion points; this is what 
we will prove. 

When we insert our photon into one of the diagrams of Mo, it must attach 
either to an electron line that runs out of the diagram to two external points, 
or to an internal electron loop. Let us consider each of these cases in turn. 

First suppose that the electron line runs between external points. Before 
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we insert our photon y(k), the line looks like this: 
p Pn-1 P2 Pi p 


The electron propagators have momenta p, p1} = p+ qi, p2 = P1 + q2, and so 
on up to p’ = pn_-1+ qn. If there are n vertices, we can insert our photon in 
n+ 1 different places. Suppose we insert it after the zth vertex: 


Dititk Ditk 


The electron propagators to the left of the new photon then have their mo- 
menta increased by k. 

Let us now look at the values of these diagrams, with the polarization 
vector €,,(k) replaced by k,,. The product of k,, with the new vertex is conve- 
niently written: 


—iekyy" = —ie|(p, + #—m) — (g, — m)]. 
Multiplying by the adjacent electron propagators, we obtain 


aS (—ie#) — i (a ~ En): (7.65) 


The diagram with the photon inserted at position 2 therefore has the structure 


Me 


=. (5 bie i -a) ri 
Pigitk—m 7 p,—-m = p,+k—m a 


ta: j 
hig 


Similarly, the diagram with the photon inserted at position i — 1 has the 
structure 


act hee 2 : Ai+1 1 ri 
7 awe (Gem) 


y, (= = ae) se 
Pi1-M = Pj_yt+k-—m 


Note that the first term of this expression cancels the second term of the 
previous expression. A similar cancellation occurs between any other pair of 
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diagrams with adjacent insertions. When we sum over all possible insertion 
points along the line, everything cancels except the unpaired terms at the 
ends. The unpaired term coming from insertion after the last vertex (on the 
far left) is just e times the value of the original diagram; the other unpaired 
term, from insertion before the first vertex, is identical except for a minus sign 
and the replacement of p by p+ k everywhere. Diagrammatically, our result 
is 


q 


q—k q 
Tbe fergie. ae oe _ 
_> a a : : : 
p Pp o+k 


insertion k 
points 


where we have renamed p’ + k — q for the sake of symmetry. 

In each diagram on the left-hand side of (7.66), the momentum entering 
the electron line is p and the momentum exiting is g. According to the LSZ 
formula, we can extract from each diagram a contribution to an S-matrix 
element by taking the coefficient of the product of poles 


a a 
(Em) (Fm) 
The terms on the right-hand side of (7.66) each contain one of these poles, 
but neither contains both poles. Thus the right-hand side of (7.66) contributes 
nothing to the S-matrix.* 
To complete the proof of the Ward-Takahashi identity, we must consider 


the case in which our photon attaches to an internal electron loop. Before the 
insertion of the photon, a typical loop looks like this: 


\ 2 


*This step of the argument is straightforward only if we have arranged the per- 
turbation series so that the propagator contains m rather than mo. We will do this in 
Chapter 10. 
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The electron propagators have momenta p1, pi + qg2 = p2, and so on up to pp. 
Suppose now that we insert the photon y(k) between vertices 7 and i + 1: 


\e SBE aks. ae 


7y 


Di-i tk 
Laie 


We now have an additional momentum & running around the loop from the 
new vertex; by convention, this momentum exits at vertex 1. 

To evaluate the sum over all such insertions into the loop, apply iden- 
tity (7.65) to each diagram. For the diagram in which the photon is inserted 
between vertices 1 and 2, we obtain 


pf ON: ol ON Be Fs 
e| (2m)4 el (sea)? gaa 
ee ee M4 
« (5 ea!" | 


The first term will be canceled by one of the terms from the diagram with 
the photon inserted between vertices 2 and 3. Similar cancellations take place 
between terms from other pairs of adjacent insertions. When we sum over all 
n insertion points we are left with 


AEB Aa) ea) Gow? 
/ (2n)4 u| j,—-m)' \g,y-m)! p,—m)! 


ae) Gea) Ga) 
J,.+h—m By +H—m B+ K—m 

(7.67) 

Shifting the integration variable from p, to p; +k in the second term, we see 

that the two remaining terms cancel. Thus the diagrams in which the photon 
is inserted along a closed loop add up to zero. 

We are now ready to assemble the pieces of the proof. Suppose that the 

amplitude M has 2n external electron lines, n incoming and n outgoing. Label 
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the incoming momenta p; and the outgoing momenta q;: 


M(k3 pi +++ Pni@i-** Gn) = 


(The amplitude can also involve an arbitrary number of additional external 
photons.) The amplitude Mo lacks the photon y(k) but is otherwise identical. 
To form k,,M* from Mo we must sum over all diagrams that contribute to 
Mo, and for each diagram, sum over all points at which the photon could be 
inserted. Summing over insertion points along an internal loop in any diagram 
gives zero. Summing over insertion points along a through-going line in any 
diagram gives a contribution of the form (7.66). Summing over all insertion 
points for any particular diagram, we obtain 


(qi---dn) (qi-+-(qi—k)---) (q1°*-dn) 


> he 


insertion 
points 


(pi---Pn) (p1---Pn) (pi+-(pitk)-) 


where the shaded circle represents any particular diagram that contributes 
to Mo. Summing over all such diagrams, we finally obtain 


kypM*" (ky pi Pas d+ dn) = eS. |Mo(pi ++ Paign-++ (gif) ++") 


i (7.68) 
—Mo (Pi +++ (pith) --+301-++an) | 


This is the Ward-‘Takahashi identity for correlation functions in QED. We saw 
below (7.66) that the right-hand side does not contribute to the S-matrix; thus 
in the special case where M is an S-matrix element, Eq. (7.68) reduces to the 
Ward identity (7.64). 

Before discussing this identity further, we should mention a potential flaw 
in the above proof. In order to find the necessary cancellation in Eq. (7.67), 
we had to shift the integration variable by a constant. If the integral diverges, 
however, this shift is not permissible. Similarly, there may be divergent loop- 
momentum integrals in the expressions leading to Eq. (7.66). Here there is 
no explicit shift in the proof, but in practice one does generally perform a 
shift while evaluating the integrals. In either case, ultraviolet divergences can 
potentially invalidate the Ward-Takahashi identity. We will see an example of 
this problem, as well as a general solution to it, in the next section. 
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The simplest example of the Ward-Takahashi identity involves, on the left- 
hand side, the three-point function with one entering and one exiting electron 
and one external photon: 


The quantities on the right-hand side are exact electron propagators, evalu- 
ated at p and (p+ k) respectively. Label these quantities S(p) and S(p+k); 
from Eq. (7.23), 
_ a 

p—m—X(p) 
The full three-point amplitude on the left-hand side can be rewritten, just 
as in Eq. (7.44), as a product of full propagators for the entering and exiting 
electrons, times an amputated scattering diagram. In this case, the amputated 
function is just the vertex [“(p + k,p). Then the Ward-Takahashi identity 
reads: 


S(p) 


S(p + k)[—tek, I" (p + k, p)]S(p) = e(S(p) — S(p + k)). 


To simplify this equation, multiply, on the left and right respectively, by the 
Dirac matrices S~'(p +k) and S~}(p). This gives 


—ik, T'*(p+k,p) = S-'(p+k)—S7*(p). (7.69) 


Often the term Ward-Takahashi identity is used to mean only this special 
case. 

We can use identity (7.69) to obtain the general relation between the 
renormalization factors Z; and Zp. We defined Z; in (7.47) by the relation 


"(p+ k,p) > Zypiy" as k— 0. 
We defined Z2 as the residue of the pole in S(p): 
Lo 
p-m 
Setting p near mass shell and expanding (7.69) about k = 0, we find for the 
first-order terms on the left and right 


~iZ, i = —iZ,'k, 


S(p) ~ 


that is, 
Z, = Zp. (7.70) 


Thus, the Ward-Takahashi identity guarantees the exact cancellation of infi- 
nite rescaling factors in the electron scattering amplitude that we found at 
the end of Section 7.2. When combined with the correct formal expression 
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(7.46) for the electron form factors, this identity guarantees that F,(0) = 1 
to all orders in perturbation theory. 

Often, in the literature, the terms Ward identity, current conservation, 
and gauge invariance are used interchangeably. This is quite natural, since 
the Ward identity is the diagrammatic expression of the conservation of the 
electric current, which is in turn a consequence of gauge invariance. In this 
book, however, we will distinguish these three concepts. By gauge invariance 
we mean the fundamental symmetry of the Lagrangian; by current conserva- 
tion we mean the equation of motion that follows from this symmetry; and 
by the Ward identity we mean the diagrammatic identity that imposes the 
symmetry on quantum mechanical amplitudes. 


7.9 Renormalization of the Electric Charge 


At the beginning of Chapter 6 we set out to study the order-a radiative 
corrections to electron scattering from a heavy target. We evaluated (at least 
in the classical limit) the bremsstrahlung diagrams, 


“ei 


and also the corrections due to virtual photons: 


eit 


Our discussion of field-strength renormalization in this chapter has finally 
clarified the role of the last two diagrams. In particular, we have seen that 
the Ward identity, through the relation Z; = Z2, insures that the sum of the 
virtual photon corrections vanishes as the momentum transfer g goes to zero. 
There is one remaining type of radiative correction to this process: 


O- 


This is the order-a@ vacuum polarization diagram, also known as the photon 
self-energy. It can be viewed as a modification to the photon structure by a 
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virtual electron-positron pair. This diagram will alter the effective field A“ (x) 
seen by the scattered electron. It can potentially shift the overall strength of 
this field, and can also change its dependence on «x (or in Fourier space, on 
q). In this section we will compute this diagram, and see that it has both of 
these effects. 


Overview of Charge Renormalization 


Before beginning a detailed calculation, let’s ask what kind of an answer we 
expect and what its interpretation will be. The interesting part of the diagram 
is the electron loop: 


k+q 


Te d*k | a i 
“ i) | Be Loa Fee 
k = i115" (q). (1,01) 


(The fermion loop factor of (—1) was derived in Eq. (4.120).) More generally, 
let us define zII*”(q) to be the sum of all 1-particle-irreducible insertions into 
the photon propagator, 


q 


so that II5“(q) is the second-order (in e) contribution to II#”(q). 

The only tensors that can appear in II*”(q) are g4” and q“q’. The Ward 
identity, however, tells us that q,II4#’(q) = 0. This implies that II“”(q) is 
proportional to the projector (g“” — qq’ /q?). Furthermore, we expect that 
II#’(q) will not have a pole at q* = 0; the only obvious source of such a pole 
would be a single-massless-particle intermediate state, which cannot occur in 
any 1PI diagram.' It is therefore convenient to extract the tensor structure 
from II#” in the following way: 


= 
ss 
| 


Tl" (q) = (q*g"” — gig” )II(g"), (7.73) 


where II(q7) is regular at q? = 0. 
Using this notation, the exact photon two-point function is 


TOne can prove that there is no such pole, but the proof is nontrivial. Schwinger 
has shown that, in two spacetime dimensions, the singularity in Ilg due to a pair of 
massless fermions is a pole rather than a cut; this is a famous counterexample to our 
argument. ‘There is no such problem in four dimensions. 
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=u, ~19 71g a 
= <u 4. =e werr(q?) + 98 ag asti?(g?) +---, 
q q q 
where A? = 6? — q’q,/q?. Noving that APA = A? 


P, we can simplify this 
expression to 


—1guy  —3 av 
= I (8 (Oe) + IG?) +>) 


q q? q 
_ —1 -_ —i t3 
Se re as T 7A 
a (i= Ti?) (a ed” vg ae 


In any S-matrix element calculation, at least one end of this exact prop- 
agator will connect to a fermion line. When we sum over all places along the 
line where it could connect, we must find, according to the Ward identity, 
that terms proportional to q, or gq, vanish. For the purposes of computing 
S-matrix elements, therefore, we can abbreviate 


—19 yw 


(7.75) 


Notice that as long as II(q?) is regular at q? = 0, the exact propagator always 

has a pole at q? = 0. In other words, the photon remains absolutely massless 

at all orders in perturbation theory. This claim depends strongly on our use of 

the Ward identity in (7.73). If, for example, II#”(q) contained a term M?g#” 

(with no compensating q“q’ term), the photon mass would be shifted to M. 
The residue of the g* = 0 pole is 


The amplitude for any low-q? scattering process will be shifted by this factor, 
relative to the tree-level approximation: 


or a jo aaa ae gh ee 


Since a factor of e lies at each end of the photon propagator, we can con- 
veniently account for this shift by making the replacement e > WZ3e. This 
replacement is called charge renormalization; it is in many ways analogous to 
the mass renormalization introduced in Section 7.1. Note in particular that 
the “physical” electron charge measured in experiments is /Z3e. We will 
therefore shift our notation and call this quantity simply e. From now on we 
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will refer to the “bare” charge (the quantity that multiplies Apwyty in the 
Lagrangian) as €9. We then have 


(physical charge) = e = \/ Z3 eo = \/ Zs - (bare charge). (7.76) 


To lowest order, 73 = 1 and e€ = &o. 

In addition to this constant shift in the strength of the electric charge, 
II(q?) has another effect. Consider a scattering process with nonzero q*, and 
suppose that we have computed II(q?) to leading order in a: II(q?) © I2(q?). 
The amplitude for the process will then involve the quantity 


19 uv ( e? Z ~19 uy ( 2 ) 

q@ \1—-T(q?)/ o@ @? \1-— [Te(q?) — Me(0)| 
(Swapping e? for e2? does not matter to lowest order.) The quantity in paren- 
theses can be interpreted as a g?-dependent electric charge. The full effect of 


replacing the tree-level photon propagator with the exact photon propagator 
is therefore to replace 


e2 /4r oy 


1 —II(q2) oa) 1— [T12(q?) — I12(0)] coe) 


ao Ores (q”) ae 


(To leading order we could just as well bring the H-terms into the numerator; 
but we will see in Chapter 12 that in this form, the expression is true to all 
orders when II is replaced by II.) 


Computation of IT2 


Having worked so hard to interpret IIz(q?), we had better calculate it. Going 
back to (7.71), we have 


. . d*k i(k+m) ,(k+d+m). 
We” PaaS) Good >| t fi eo ll he en 
ing" (q) = (ie? [OS ep 

—, | dtk kh(k+q)” + kY(k+q)" — gt? (k-(k+q) — m*) 

(27)" (k? — m?) ((k+q)? — m?) | 

We have written e and m instead of eg and mo for convenience, since the 


difference would give only an order-a* contribution to II#”. 
Now introduce a Feynman parameter to combine the denominator factors: 


(7.78) 


1 1 
(k? — m?) ((k+q)? — m?) was (k? + 22k-q + aq? — m?)? 
1 


1 
oF ial Se ee er 
/ 2 + x(1—x)q? — m?) 
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where £=k+ <q. In terms of @, the numerator of (7.78) is 
Numerator = 2¢¢£" — gt”? — 2a2(1—ax)q"q’ + gt” (m? + x(1—x)q") 
+ (terms linear in @). 


Performing a Wick rotation and substituting 0° = if%,, we obtain 


1 
d*é 
iI (q) Aie fe [oR 
0 


= 4 ght 02. + age oe — 2x(1—x)q"q’ + gh” (m? f x(1—x)q*) 
(eS eS 
(f+ A)? 
where A = m? — x(1—2x)q’. This integral is very badly ultraviolet divergent. 


If we were to cut it off at 2~ = A, we would find for the leading term, 


iTS” (gq) x e7 A* gh”, 


(7.79) 


2 


with no compensating g’q” term. This result violates the Ward identity; it 
would give the photon an infinite mass M « eA. 

Our proof of the Ward identity has failed, in precisely the way anticipated 
at the end of the previous section: The shift of the integration variable in (7.67) 
is not permissible when the integral is divergent. In our present calculation, 
the failure of the Ward identity is catastrophic: It leads to an infinite photon 
mass,‘ in conflict with experiment. Fortunately, there is a way to rescue the 
Ward identity. 

In the above analysis we regulated the divergent integral in the most 
straightforward and most naive way: by cutting it off at a large momentum A. 
But other regulators are possible, and some will in fact preserve the Ward iden- 
tity. In our computations of the vertex and electron self-energy diagrams, we 
used a Pauli-Villars regulator. This regulator preserved the relation Z, = Zo, 
a consequence of the Ward identity; a naive cutoff does not (see Problem 7.2). 
We could fix our present computation by introducing Pauli-Villars fermions. 
Unfortunately, several sets of fermions are required, making the method rather 
complicated.* We will use a simpler method, dimensional regularization, due 
to ’*t Hooft and Veltman.’ Dimensional regularization preserves the symme- 
tries of QED and also of a wide class of more general theories. 

The question of which regulator to use has no a priori answer in quantum 
field theory. Often the choice has no effect on the predictions of the theory. 


fWe could still make the observed photon mass zero by adding a compensating 
infinite photon mass term to the Lagrangian. More generally, we could add terms to 
the Lagrangian to make the Ward identity valid for any n-point correlation function. 
This procedure would give the same results as the one we are about to follow, but 
would be much more complicated. 


*This method is presented in Bjorken and Drell (1964), p. 154. 
'G. ’t Hooft and M. J. G. Veltman, Nucl. Phys. B44, 189 (1972). 
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When two regulators give different answers for observable quantities, it is gen- 
erally because some symmetry (such as the Ward identity) is being violated 
by one (or both) of them. In these cases we take the symmetry to be funda- 
mental and demand that it be preserved by the regulator. But the validity of 
this choice cannot be proven; we are adopting the symmetry as a new axiom. 


Dimensional Regularization 


The idea of dimensional regularization is very simple to state: Compute the 
Feynman diagram as an analytic function of the dimensionality of space- 
time, d. For sufficiently small d, any loop-momentum integral will converge 
and therefore the Ward identity can be proved. The final expression for any 
observable quantity should have a well-defined limit as d — 4. 

Let us do a practice calculation to see how this technique works. We 
consider spacetime to have one time dimension and (d — 1) space dimensions. 
Then we can Wick-rotate Feynman integrals as before, to give integrals over 
a d-dimensional Euclidean space. A typical example is 


dp 1 da f edo 
Faas weap = | ome / “ees ae TR 


The first factor in (7.80) contains the area of a unit sphere in d dimensions. 
To compute it, use the following trick: 


(/7)4 = ( [a #) a fate exp(— > x?) 


a=1 


= [a%a face re = (3 5 fate? (22) 2—1¢~(2”) 
= ( fae) - 51(d/2). 


So the area of a d-dimensional unit sphere is 


far = 20 a 
T'(d/2) 


This formula reproduces the familiar special cases: 


d T'(d/2) f dQa 


1 Jr 2 

2 1 27 
3 Jr /2 An 
4 1 21? 
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The second factor in (7.80) is 


CO 


pd-1 Lf : (@2)$-2 
fe erap 3 | wrap 


1 
[a gi 2 (1—x) 27}, 
0 


where we have substituted = A/(é* + A) in the second line. Using the 
definition of the beta function, 


iS) 


D(a) (8) 


aia (7.82) 


feos 1(14-2)-! = Ba, B) = 


we can easily evaluate the integral over x. The final result for the d-dimensional 


integral is 
[= 1 oil T'(2—$) a 
(2m)4 (€ +A)? (4n)4/2_ (2) \A | 


Since ['(z) has isolated poles at z = 0, —1, —2,..., this integral has 
isolated poles at d = 4, 6, 8,.... To find the behavior near d = 4, define 
€ = 4—d, and use the approximation? 


P(2-¥) =F(€/2) = = - y+ O(6) (7.83) 


where y © .5772 is the Euler-Mascheroni constant. (This constant will always 
cancel in observable quantities.) The integral is then 


d 
ae ae a on (= - log A — y + log(47) + Ofe )). (7.84) 


When we defined this integral with a Pauli-Villars regulator in Eq. (7.18), we 


found ; 
d* ly 1 1 zh? sa 
/ (Qn)* (2 + A)? asco (An)? (log oe )) 


Thus the 1/e pole in dimensional regularization corresponds to a logarith- 
mic divergence in the momentum integral. Note the curious fact that (7.84) 


'This expansion follows immediately from the infinite product representation 


ee TY =) —z/n 
Fs) ze Tes e , 
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involves the logarithm of A, a dimensionful quantity. The scale of the loga- 
rithm is hidden in the 1/e term, and appears explicitly when the divergence 
is canceled. 

You can easily verify the more general integration formulae, 


i= ae Se ee ca (ays. (7.85) 


(an)4 (+ Ay ~ Gm? Tim) \A 
dt, LE i@ Va pis 1 
| (Qr)4 (22, = Aj (4nj/2 2 T(n) (x) weet) 


In d dimensions, g’” obeys g,vg*” = d. Thus, if the numerator of a symmetric 
integrand contains ££”, we should replace 


1 
es ae oe. (7.87) 


in analogy with Eq. (6.46). In QED, the Dirac matrices can be manipulated 
as a set of d matrices satisfying 7 
{yy} = 29%", tri] = 4. (7.88) 


In manipulating Eq. (7.78), these rules give the same result as the purely 
four-dimensional rules. However, in the evaluation of other diagrams, there 
are additional contributions of order e. In particular, the contraction identities 
(5.9) are modified in d = 4 —€ to 


ot i ete Car oi 
ey We lp ag? eye (7.89) 
NN eo i aay Pay AV 
These extra terms can contribute to the final value of the Feynman diagram 
if they multiply a factor e~+ from a divergent integral. In QED at one-loop 


order, such extra terms appear in the vertex and self-energy diagrams but 
cancel when these diagrams are combined to compute an observable quantity. 


Computation of IIz, Continued 


Now let us apply these dimensional regularization formulae to the momentum 
integral in (7.79). The unpleasant terms with ¢* in the numerator give 


Clea Ge Sl. ae dee Na ae 
(Qn)t (@ + Ay = Gmant-PA-3)(q) *s 
d 


9d 
- dante (4) eae 


We would have expected a pole at d = 2, since the quadratic divergence in 4 
dimensions becomes a logarithmic divergence in 2 dimensions. But the pole 
cancels. The Ward identity is working. 
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Evaluating the remaining terms in (7.79) and using A = m? — x(1—2)q’, 


we obtain 


1 r(2 d) 

V 2 iD 
i115” (q) = —4ie Jeg in)4?2 a a7? 
0 


x [g'” (—m? + x(1—x)q") + gh” Cis + x(1—x)q”) — 2x(1—x)q"q” | 


= (q’gt” — qq’) - iT2(q’), 


where 
TC ee aaa 
0 
9 1 
Par == faca( — )(= -1og A - 7+ log(4n) (e=4-d). 
0 


With dimensional regularization, II5”(q) indeed takes the form required by 
the Ward identity. But it is still logarithmically divergent. 
We can now compute the order-a shift in the electric charge: 


The bare charge is infinitely larger than the observed charge. But this dif- 
ference is not observable. What can be observed is the q? dependence of the 
effective electric charge (7.77). This quantity depends on the difference 


1 
2 


fla(q?) = Ma(q?) - T1a(0) = -— fdr a(1—2) log(——"- 5), (7.91) 


x(1—x)q? 
0 
which is independent of € in the limit «€ — 0. For the rest of this section we 
will investigate what physics this expression contains. 
Interpretation of IT» 


First consider the analytic structure of Il, (q’). For q? < 0, as is the case when 
the photon propagator is in the t- or u-channel, II2(q2) is manifestly real and 
analytic. But for an s-channel process, g* will be positive. The logarithm 
function has a branch cut when its argument becomes negative, that is, when 


m* — £(1—x)q* < 0. 
The product z(1—z) is at most 1/4, so [I2(q?) has a branch cut beginning at 
gq? = 4m’, 


at the threshold for creation of a real electron-positron pair. 
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Let us calculate the imaginary part of Il> for gq? > 4m?. For any fixed q?, 
the z-values that contribute are between the points x = 5 =o : GB, where G = 


\/1 — 4m?/q?. Since Im[log(—X + ze)] = +7, we have 


53+38 
Im|ITo(q* + te)] = —— (47) dx x(1—2x) 
3— 28 
B/2 
= F2a | dy(4—y’) GSEs) 
—B/2 
a 4m? 2m? 
= F—,/1— ——({1+-—-— ]. 7.92 
ie q ( "P co 


This dependence on q? is exactly the same as in Eq. (5.13), the cross section for 
production of a fermion-antifermion pair. That is just what we would expect 
from the unitarity relation shown in Fig. 7.6(b); the cut through the diagram 
for forward Bhabha scattering gives the total cross section for ete~ — ff. 
The parameter ( is precisely the velocity of the fermions in the center-of-mass 
frame. _ 

Next let us examine how II2(q?) modifies the electromagnetic interaction, 
as determined by Eq. (7.77). In the nonrelativistic limit it makes sense to 
compute the potential V(r). For the interaction between unlike charges, we 
have, in analogy with Eq. (4.126), 


d°q be —e? 
V(x) = OO es, 7.93 
= | oy \q|2 [1 — T2(—Iq]?)] a 


Expanding ie for |q?| < m?, we obtain 


ay 4a? 
V(x)=--- 
(x) r 15m? 
The correction term indicates that the electromagnetic force becomes much 
stronger at small distances. This effect can be measured in the hydrogen atom, 


where the energy levels are shifted by 


AE = [av w(x) |" es 6°)(x)) =-— eal lw(0)]”. 


15m? 


63) (x). (7.94) 


The wavefunction q(x) is nonzero at the origin only for s-wave states. For the 
2S state, the shift is 
4a? arm? _ am 


15m? 823001 
This is a (small) part of the Lamb shift splitting listed in Table 6.1. 


AE = — = —1.123 x 107’ eV. 
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Figure 7.7. Contour for evaluating the effective strength of the electromag- 
netic interaction in the nonrelativistic limit. The pole at Q = ip gives the 
Coulomb potential. The branch cut gives the order-a correction due to vac- 
uum polarization. 


The delta function in Eq. (7.94) is only an approximation; to find the true 
range of the correction term, we write Eq. (7.93) in the form 


ie? oe ei! Qr pa 
V(x) = / dQ are 1 + fl(-@?) (Q = lal), 


where we have inserted a photon mass pz to regulate the Coulomb potential. To 
perform this integral we push the contour upward (see Fig. 7.7). The leading 
contribution comes from the pole at @ = ip, giving the Coulomb potential, 
—a/r. But there is an additional contribution from the branch cut, which 
begins at @ = 2mi. The real part of the integrand is the same on both sides 
of the cut, so the only contribution to the integral comes from the imaginary 
part of IIg. Defining g = —7Q, we find that the contribution from the cut is 


CoO 


6V(r) = (On) -2 | dq ; Im|IIo(q — ie)| 
2m 
on —gr 2 2 
=-22 fag wea fp, 4m? (,, 2m’) 
rom q 3 PC) @ 
2m 


When r > 1/m, this integral is dominated by the region where q ~ 2m. 
Approximating the integrand in this region and substituting t = q — 2m, we 
find 


a 2 vi e (tt2m)r q | t 73 
Oe ee ee pai OS Ee 
(r) Tr - | 2m 3 Vm\2 MD) 
0 
—2mr 
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Figure 7.8. Virtual ete pairs are effectively dipoles of length ~ 1/m, 
which screen the bare charge of the electron. 


so that 


a e72mr 


(Ober (aes nae (7.95) 


Thus the range of the correction term is roughly the electron Compton wave- 
length, 1/m. Since hydrogen wavefunctions are nearly constant on this scale, 
the delta function in Eq. (7.94) was a good approximation. The radiative 
correction to V(r) is called the Uehling potential. 

We can interpret the correction as being due to screening. At r 2 1/m, 
virtual ete” pairs make the vacuum a dielectric medium in which the apparent 
charge is less than the true charge (see Fig. 7.8). At smaller distances we begin 
to penetrate the polarization cloud and see the bare charge. ‘This phenomenon 
is known as vacuum polarization. 


Now consider the opposite limit: small distance or —q? >> m?. Equation 
(7.91) then becomes 


TK 


eee 2a [eexa—x) fog(—) + log(x(1—z)) + o(")| 


2 2 
O —q i) m 
=f fiw( SB) -§ +0122) 
37 | ge 3 Ot q? ) 
The effective coupling constant in this limit is therefore 


a 


Oterr (q”) = Ses. ee (7.96) 
ea) 
32 Am? 
where A = exp(5/3). The effective electric charge becomes much larger 


at small distances, as we penetrate the screening cloud of virtual electron- 
positron pairs. 
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Figure 7.9. Differential cross section for Bhabha scattering, ete~ — ete, 
at Eom = 29 GeV, as measured by the HRS collaboration, M. Derrick, et. al., 
Phys. Rev. D34, 3286 (1986). The upper curve is the order-a? prediction 
derived in Problem 5.2, plus a very small (~2%) correction due to the weak 
interaction. The lower curve includes all QED radiative corrections to order 
a? except the vacuum polarization contribution; note that these corrections 
depend on the experimental conditions, as explained in Chapter 6. The middle 
curve includes the vacuum polarization contribution as well, which increases 
the effective value of a? by about 10% at this energy. 


The combined vacuum polarization effect of the electron and of heavier 
quarks and leptons causes the value of ae(q*) to increase by about 5% from 
q = 0 to gq = 30GeV, and this effect is observed in high-energy experiments. 
Figure 7.9 shows the cross section for Bhabha scattering at Eun = 29GeV, 
and a comparison to QED with and without the vacuum polarization diagram. 

We can write Qe as a function of r by setting g = 1/r. The behavior of 
Qe (r) for all r is sketched in Fig. 7.10. The idea of a distance-dependent (or 
“scale-dependent” or “running” ) coupling constant will be a major theme of 
the rest of this book. 
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Figure 7.10. A qualitative sketch of the effective electromagnetic coupling 
constant generated by the one-loop vacuum polarization diagram, as a func- 
tion of distance. The horizontal scale covers many orders of magnitude. 


Problems 


7.1 In Section 7.3 we used an indirect method to analyze the one-loop s-channel 
diagram for boson-boson scattering in ¢* theory. To verify our indirect analysis, eval- 
uate all three one-loop diagrams, using the standard method of Feynman parameters. 
Check the validity of the optical theorem. 


7.2 Alternative regulators in QED. In Section 7.5, we saw that the Ward identity 
can be violated by an improperly chosen regulator. Let us check the validity of the 
identity Z1 = Z2, to order a, for several choices of the regulator. We have already 
verified that the relation holds for Pauli-Villars regularization. 
(a) Recompute 6Z, and 6Z2, defining the integrals (6.49) and (6.50) by simply plac- 
ing an upper limit A on the integration over €¢7. Show that, with this definition, 
621 # 6Zo. 


(b) Recompute 6Z, and 6Zo, defining the integrals (6.49) and (6.50) by dimensional 
regularization. You may take the Dirac matrices to be 4 x 4 as usual, but note 
that, in d dimensions, 


Quy y = d. 
Show that, with this definition, 62, = 6Z2. 


7.3 Consider a theory of elementary fermions that couple both to QED and to a 
Yukawa field ¢: 
es = 
Hing = | x — + [@rea Bap, 
int / /2 o) wy LL wy y 
(a) Verify that the contribution to Z, from the vertex diagram with a virtual ¢ 


equals the contribution to Zo from the diagram with a virtual ¢. Use dimensional 
regularization. Is the Ward identity generally true in this theory? 
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(b) Now consider the renormalization of the ¢yw vertex. Show that the rescaling 
of this vertex at g* = 0 is not canceled by the correction to Z9. (It suffices to 
compute the ultraviolet-divergent parts of the diagrams.) In this theory, the ver- 
tex and field-strength rescaling give additional shifts of the observable coupling 
constant relative to its bare value. 


Final Project 


Radiation of Gluon Jets 


Although we have discussed QED radiative corrections at length in the last 
two chapters, so far we have made no attempt to compute a full radiatively 
corrected cross section. The reason is of course that such calculations are quite 
lengthy. Nevertheless it would be dishonest to pretend that one understands 
radiative corrections after computing only isolated effects as we have done. 
This “final project” is an attempt to remedy this situation. The project is the 
computation of one of the simplest, but most important, radiatively corrected 
cross sections. You should finish Chapter 6 before starting this project, but 
you need not have read Chapter 7. 


Strongly interacting particles—pions, kaons, and protons—are produced 
in ete annihilation when the virtual photon creates a pair of quarks. If one 
ignores the effects of the strong interactions, it is easy to calculate the total 
cross section for quark pair production. In this final project, we will analyze 
the first corrections to this formula due to the strong interactions. 

Let us represent the strong interactions by the following simple model: 
Introduce a new massless vector particle, the gluon, which couples universally 
to quarks: 


AH = [ee ob pb pBy 


Here f labels the type (“flavor”) of the quark (u, d, s, c, etc.) and 7 = 1, 2,3 
labels the color. The strong coupling constant g is independent of flavor and 
color. The electromagnetic coupling of quarks depends on the flavor, since the 
u and c quarks have charge Qs = +2/3 while the d and s quarks have charge 
Q; = —1/8. By analogy to a, let us define 


Gg 


Og = 7 
In this exercise, we will compute the radiative corrections to quark pair pro- 
duction proportional to ag. 

This model of the strong interactions of quarks does not quite agree with 
the currently accepted theory of the strong interactions, quantum chromody- 
namics (QCD). However, all of the results that we will derive here are also 
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correct in QCD with the replacement 


4 
Og er 3 ts: 
We will verify this claim in Chapter 17. 

Throughout this exercise, you may ignore the masses of quarks. You may 
also ignore the mass of the electron, and average over electron and positron 
polarizations. To control infrared divergences, it will be necessary to assume 
that the gluons have a small nonzero mass p, which can be taken to zero 
only at the end of the calculation. However (as we discussed in Problem 5.5), 
it is consistent to sum over polarization states of this massive boson by the 


replacement: 
, ee + —gi’. 


this also implies that we may use the propagator 


(a) Recall from Section 5.1 that, to lowest order in a@ and neglecting the 
effects of gluons, the total cross section for production of a pair of quarks 
of flavor f is 

oe ae Ana? 

le oer ore 

Compute the diagram contributing to ete” — @q involving one virtual 
gluon. Reduce this expression to an integral over Feynman parameters, 
and renormalize it by subtraction at q* = 0, following the prescription 
used in Eq. (6.55). Notice that the resulting expression can be considered 
as a correction to F;(q*) for the quark. Argue that, for massless quarks, 
to all orders in ag, the total cross section for production of a quark pair 
unaccompanied by gluons is 


a(e 


3Q%. 


_ _ Ara? 
Te” = 4q)= ra 3/Fi(g’ = 8) 


a(e 


} 


| 2 


with F)(q* = 0) = Qy. 

(b) Before we attempt to evaluate the Feynman parameter integrals in part 
(a), let us put this contribution aside and study the process ete~ — 
qqg, quark pair production with an additional gluon emitted. Before we 
compute the cross section, it will be useful to work out some kinematics. 
Let q be the total 4-momentum of the reaction, let k; and kg be the 4- 
momenta of the final quark and antiquark, and let k3 be the 4-momentum 
of the gluon. Define 


; 2= 1, 2,3; 


(c) 
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this is the ratio of the center-of-mass energy of particle 2 to the maximum 
available energy. Then show (i) 5) 2; = 2, (ii) all other Lorentz scalars 
involving only the final-state momenta can be computed in terms of the 
x; and the particle masses, and (iii) the complete integral over 3-body 
phase space can be written as 


ja -II/ oes al (27)*6 (q¢ — Tk) = os [ox dix 
SLL | (an) 28, FT aD Joggs f OPE? 


Find the region of integration for 7, and x2 if the quark and antiquark 
are massless but the gluon has mass p. 


Draw the Feynman diagrams for the process ete” — Gqg, to leading 
order in @ and a,, and compute the differential cross section. You may 
throw away the information concerning the correlation between the initial 
beam axis and the directions of the final particles. This is conveniently 
done as follows: The usual trace tricks for evaluating the square of the 
matrix element give for this process a result of the structure 


1 V 
[an gD VAP =Ly, | atk He, 


where L,, represents the electron trace and H*” represents the quark 
trace. If we integrate over all parameters of the final state except x; and 
£2, which are scalars, the only preferred 4-vector characterizing the final 
state is g’. On the other hand, H,, satisfies 


Q’ Aww = Ayvq = 0. 


Why is this true? (There is an argument based on general principles; 
however, you might find it a useful check on your calculation to verify 
this property explicitly.) Since, after integrating over final-state vectors, 
{ H¥” depends only on q” and scalars, it can only have the form 


Lb 
fase (oP) 
q 


where H is a scalar. With this information, show that 


1 
Diy [an HY’ = 3 (oY Lv) : [ate tg’? Hae): 
Using this trick, derive the differential cross section 
do 7 Ara 


2 
(e e~ > Gag) = 3 — - 803: 


Og 2 +25 
2h (1—21)(1—22) 


in the limit ~ — 0. If we assume that each original final-state particle is 
realized physically as a jet of strongly interacting particles, this formula 
gives the probability for observing three-jet events in ete~ annihilation 
and the kinematic distribution of these events. The form of the distribu- 
tion in the x; is an absolute prediction, and it agrees with experiment. The 
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(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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normalization of this distribution is a measure of the strong-interaction 
coupling constant. 


Now replace » # 0 in the formula of part (c) for the differential cross 
section, and carefully integrate over the region found in part (b). You 
may assume i? < q’. In this limit, you will find infrared-divergent terms 
of order log(q?/?) and also log*(q?/y?), finite terms of order 1, and 
terms explicitly suppressed by powers of (:?/q?). You may drop terms 
of the last type throughout this calculation. For the moment, collect and 
evaluate only the infrared-divergent terms. 


Now analyze the Feynman parameter integral obtained in part (a), again 
working in the limit 2 < q?. Note that this integral has singularities in 
the region of integration. These should be controlled by evaluating the 
integral for gq spacelike and then analytically continuing into the physical 
region. That is, write Q? = —gq’, evaluate the integral for Q? > 0, and 
then carefully analytically continue the result to Q@? = —q* —ie. Combine 
the result with the answer from part (d) to form the total cross section for 
ete” — strongly interacting particles, to order ag. Show that all infrared- 
divergent logarithms cancel out of this quantity, so that this total cross 
section is well-defined in the limit uw — 0. 


Finally, collect the terms of order 1 from the integrations of parts (d) and 
(e) and combine them. To evaluate certain of these terms, you may find 
the following formula useful: 


1 
log(1— : 
/ EP a 
x 6 
0 
(It is not hard to prove this.) Show that the total cross section is given, 


to this order in ag, by 


7 _ _ Ana? 3Q 
a(e"e” — 4@q or Gqg) = ae 3Q4 (4 =ir 7). 


This formula gives a second way of measuring the strong-interaction cou- 
pling constant. The experimental results agree (within the current exper- 
imental errors) with the results obtained by the method of part (c). We 
will discuss the measurement of a, more fully in Section 17.6. 
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Chapter 8 


Invitation: Ultraviolet Cutoffs 
and Critical Fluctuations 


The main purpose of Part II of this book is to develop a general theory of 
renormalization. This theory will explain the origin of ultraviolet divergences 
in field theory and will indicate when these divergences can be removed sys- 
tematically. It will also give a way to convert the divergences of Feynman 
diagrams from a problem into a tool. We will apply this tool to study the 
asymptotic large- or small-momentum behavior of field theory amplitudes. 

‘When we first encountered an ultraviolet divergence in the calculation of 
the one-loop vertex correction in Section 6.3, it seemed an aberration that 
ought to disappear before it caused us too much discomfort. In Chapter 7 we 
saw further examples of ultraviolet-divergent diagrams, enough to convince us 
that such divergences occur ubiquitously in Feynman diagram computations. 
Thus it is necessary for anyone studying field theory to develop a point of 
view toward these divergences. Most people begin with the belief that any 
theory that contains divergences must be nonsense. But this viewpoint is 
overly restrictive, since it excludes not only quantum field theory but even 
the classical electrodynamics of point particles. 

With some experience, one might adopt a more permissive attitude of 
peaceful coexistence with the divergences: One can accept a theory with di- 
vergences, as long as they do not appear in physical predictions. In Chapter 7 
we saw that all of the divergences that appear in the one-loop radiative cor- 
rections to electron scattering from a heavy target can be eliminated by con- 
sistently eliminating the bare values of the mass and charge of the electron in 
favor of their measured physical values. In Chapter 10, we will argue that all 
of the ultraviolet divergences of QED, in all orders of perturbation theory, can 
be eliminated in this way. Thus, as long as one is willing to consider the mass 
and charge of the electron as measured parameters, the predictions of QED 
perturbation theory will always be free of divergences. We will also show in 
Chapter 10 that QED belongs to a well-defined class of field theories in which 
all ultraviolet divergences are removed after a fixed small number of physical 
parameters are taken from experiment. These theories, called renormalizable 
quantum field theories, are the only ones in which perturbation theory gives 
well-defined predictions. 

Ideally, though, one should take the further step of trying to understand 
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physically why the divergences appear and why their effects are more se- 
vere in some theories than in others. This direct approach to the divergence 
problem was pioneered in the 1960s by Kenneth Wilson. The crucial insights 
needed to solve this problem emerged from a correspondence, discovered by 
Wilson and others, between quantum field theory and the statistical physics 
of magnets and fluids. Wilson’s approach to renormalization is the subject 
of Chapter 12. The present chapter gives a brief introduction to the issues 
in condensed matter physics that have provided insight into the problem of 
ultraviolet divergences. 


Formal and Physical Cutoffs 


Ultraviolet divergences signal that quantities calculated in a quantum field 
theory depend on some very large momentum scale, the ultraviolet cutoff. 
Equivalently, in position space, divergent quantities depend on some very 
small distance scale. 

The idea of a small-distance cutoff in the continuum description of a sys- 
tem occurs in classical field theories as well. Typically the cutoff is at the 
scale of atomic distances, where the continuum description no longer applies. 
However, the size of the cutoff manifests itself in certain parameters of the 
continuum theory. In fluid dynamics, for instance, parameters such as the 
viscosity and the speed of sound are of just the size one would expect by com- 
bining typical atomic radii and velocities. Similarly, in a magnet, the magnetic 
susceptibility can be estimated by assuming that the energy cost of flipping 
an electron spin is on the order of a tenth of an eV, as we would expect from 
atomic physics. Each of these systems possesses a natural ultraviolet cutoff 
at the scale of an atom; by understanding the physics at the atomic scale, we 
can compute the parameters that determine the physics on larger scales. 

In quantum field theory, however, we have no precise knowledge of the 
fundamental physics at very short distance scales. Thus, we can only measure 
parameters such as the physical charge and mass of the electron, not compute 
them from first principles. The presence of ultraviolet divergences in the rela- 
tions between these physical parameters and their bare values is a sign that 
these parameters are controlled by the unknown short-distance physics. 

Whether we know the fundamental physics at small distance scales or 
not, we need two kinds of information in order to write an effective theory for 
large-distance phenomena. First, we must know how many parameters from 
the small distance scale are relevant to large-distance physics. Second, and 
more importantly, we must know what degrees of freedom from the underlying 
theory appear at large distances. 

In fluid mechanics, it is something of a miracle, from the atomic point of 
view, that any large-distance degrees of freedom even exist. Nevertheless, the 
equations that express the transport of energy and mass over large distances 
do have smooth, coherent solutions. The large-distance degrees of freedom are 
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the flows that transport these conserved quantities, and sound waves of long 
wavelength. 

In quantum field theory, the large-distance physics involves only those 
particles that have masses that are very small compared to the fundamental 
cutoff scale. These particles and their dynamics are the quantum analogues of 
the large-scale flows in fluid mechanics. The simplest way to naturally arrange 
for such particles to appear is to make use of particles that naturally have zero 
mass. So far in this book, we have encountered two types of particles whose 
mass is precisely zero, the photon and the chiral fermion. (In Chapter 11 
we will meet one further naturally massless particle, the Goldstone boson.) 
We might argue that QED exists as a theory on scales much larger than 
its cutoff because the photon is naturally massless and because the left- and 
right-handed electrons are very close to being chiral fermions. 

There is another way that particles of zero or almost zero mass can arise 
in quantum field theory: We can simply tune the parameters of a scalar field 
theory so that the scalar particles have masses small compared to the cut- 
off. This method of introducing particles with small mass seems arbitrary 
and unnatural. Nevertheless, it has an analogue in statistical mechanics that 
is genuinely interesting in that discipline and can teach us some important 
lessons. 

Normally, in a condensed matter system, the thermal fluctuations are 
correlated only over atomic distances. Under special circumstances, however, 
they can have much longer range. The clearest example of this phenomenon 
occurs in a ferromagnet. At high temperature, the electron spins in a magnet 
are disorganized and fluctuating; but at low temperature, these spins align to 
a fixed direction.* Let us think about how this alignment builds up as the 
temperature of the magnet is lowered. As the magnet cools from high tem- 
perature, clusters of correlated spins become larger and larger. At a certain 
point—the temperature of magnetization—the entire sample becomes a sin- 
gle large cluster with a well-defined macroscopic orientation. Just above this 
temperature, the magnet contains large clusters of spins with a common orien- 
tation, which in turn belong to still larger clusters, such that the orientations 
on the very largest scale are still randomized through the sample. This situ- 
ation is illustrated in Fig. 8.1. Similar behavior occurs in the vicinity of any 
other second-order phase transition, for example, the order-disorder transi- 
tion in binary alloys, the critical point in fluids, or the superfluid transition 
in Helium-4. 

The natural description of these very long wavelength fluctuations is in 
terms of a fluctuating continuum field. At the lowest intuitive level, we might 


*In a real ferromagnet, the long-range magnetic dipole-dipole interaction causes 
the state of uniform magnetization to break up into an array of magnetic domains. 
In this book, we will ignore this interaction and think of a magnetic spin as a pure 
orientation. It is this idealized system that is directly analogous to a quantum field 
theory. 
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Figure 8.1. Clusters of oriented spins near the critical point of a ferromag- 
net. 


substitute quantum for statistical fluctuations and try to describe this sys- 
tem as a quantum field theory. In Section 9.3 we will derive a somewhat more 
subtle relation that makes a precise connection between the statistical and 
the quantum systems. Through this connection, the behavior of any statis- 
tical system near a second-order phase transition can be translated into the 
behavior of a particular quantum field theory. This quantum field theory has 
a field with a mass that is very small compared to the basic atomic scale and 
that goes to zero precisely at the phase transition. 

But this connection seems to compound the problem of ultraviolet diver- 
gences in quantum field theory: If the wealth of phase transitions observed in 
Nature generates a similar wealth of quantum field theories, how can we pos- 
sibly define a quantum field theory without detailed reference to its origins in 
physics at the scale of its ultraviolet cutoff? Saying that a quantum field the- 
ory makes predictions independent of the cutoff would be equivalent to saying 
that the statistical fluctuations in the neighborhood of a critical point are in- 
dependent of whether the system is a magnet, a fluid, or an alloy. But is this 
statement so obviously incorrect? By reversing the logic, we would find that 
quantum field theory makes a remarkably powerful prediction for condensed 
matter systems, a prediction of universality for the statistical fluctuations 
near a critical point. In fact, this prediction is verified experimentally. 

A major theme of Part II of this book will be that these two ideas—cutoff 
independence in quantum field theory and universality in the theory of critical 
phenomena—are naturally the same idea, and that understanding either of 
these ideas gives insight into the other. 
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Landau Theory of Phase Transitions 


To obtain a first notion of what could be universal in the phenomena of phase 
transitions, let us examine the simplest continuum theory of second-order 
phase transitions, due to Landau. 

First we should review a little thermodynamics and clarify our nomen- 
clature. In thermodynamics, a first-order phase transition is a point across 
which some thermodynamic variable (the density of a fluid, or the magneti- 
zation of a ferromagnet) changes discontinuously. At a phase transition point, 
two quite distinct thermodynamic states (liquid and gas, or magnetization 
parallel and antiparallel to a given axis) are in equilibrium. The thermody- 
namic quantity that changes discontinuously across the transition, and that 
characterizes the difference of the two competing phases, is called the order 
parameter. In most circumstances, it is possible to change a second thermo- 
dynamic parameter in such a way that the two competing states move closer 
together in the thermodynamic space, so that at some value of this parameter, 
these two states become identical and the discontinuity in the order parame- 
ter disappears. This endpoint of the line of first-order transitions is called a 
second-order phase transition, or, more properly, a critical point. Viewed from 
the other direction, a critical point is a point at which a single thermodynamic 
state bifurcates into two macroscopically distinct states. It is this bifurcation 
that leads to the long-ranged thermal fluctuations discussed in the previous 
section. 

A concrete example of this behavior is exhibited by a ferromagnet. Let us 
assume for simplicity that the material we are discussing has a preferred axis 
of magnetization, so that at low temperature, the system will have its spins 
ordered either parallel or antiparallel to this axis. The total magnetization 
along this axis, M, is the order parameter. At low temperature, application 
of an external magnetic field H will favor one or the other of the two possible 
states. At H = 0, the two states will be in equilibrium; if H is changed from 
a small negative to a small positive value, the thermodynamic state and the 
value of M will change discontinuously. Thus, for any fixed (low) temperature, 
there is a first-order transition at H = 0. Now consider the effect of raising 
the temperature: The fluctuation of the spins increases and the value of |//| 
decreases. At some temperature To the system ceases to be magnetized at 
H = 0. At this point, the first-order phase transition disappears and the 
two competing thermodynamic states coalesce. The system thus has a critical 
point at 7’ = To. The location of these various transitions in the H-T' plane 
is shown in Fig. 8.2. 

Landau described this behavior by the use of the Gibbs free energy G; 
this is the thermodynamic potential that depends on M and T’, such that 


OG 


——.| =dH. wl 
ae (8.1) 


He suggested that we concentrate our attention on the region of the critical 
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Figure 8.2. Phase diagram in the H-T plane for a uniaxial ferromagnet. 


point: T + To, M = 0. Then it is reasonable to expand G(M) as a Taylor 
series in M. For H = 0, we can write 


G(M) = A(T) + B(T)M?4+C(T)M*+.--. (8.2) 


Because the system has a symmetry under M — —M, G(M) can contain only 
even powers of M. Since M is small, we will ignore the higher terms in the 
expansion. Given Eq. (8.2), we can find the possible values of M at H = 0 by 
solving 

eT oe 


If B and C are positive, the only solution is M = 0. However, if C > 0 but 
B is negative below some temperature Tc, we have a nontrivial solution for 
T < Tg, as shown in Fig. 8.3. More concretely, approximate for T = T¢: 


0 2B(T)M + 4C(T)M°*. (8.3) 


BOTT. COVZe (8.4) 
Then the solution to Eq. (8.3) is 


. for T > Tc; 


+[(b/2c)(To — T)| M2! Geet Zhai, (8.5) 


This is just the qualitative behavior that we expect at a critical point. 

To find the value of M at nonzero external field, we could solve Eq. (8.1) 
with the left-hand side given by (8.2). An equivalent procedure is to minimize 
a new function, related to (8.2). Define 


G(M,H) = A(T) + B(T)M? + C(T)M* — HM. (8.6) 


Then the minimum of G(M, H) with respect to M at fixed H gives the value 
of M that satisfies Eq. (8.1). The minimum is unique except when H = 0 and 
T < Tc, where we find the double minimum in the second line of (8.5). This 
is consistent with the phase diagram shown in Fig. 8.2. 
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Figure 8.3. Behavior of the Gibbs free energy G(M) in Landau theory, at 
temperatures above and below the critical temperature. 


To study correlations in the vicinity of the phase transition, Landau gen- 
eralized this description further by considering the magnetization M to be the 
integral of a local spin density: 


M= [ae s(x). (8.7) 


Then the Gibbs free energy (8.6) becomes the integral of a local function of 
s(x), 


G= [ae[3(v5) + b(T —Tc)s* + cs* — Hs|, (8.8) 


which must be minimized with respect to the field configuration s(x). The 
first term is the simplest possible way to introduce the tendency of nearby 
spins to align with one another. We have rescaled s(x) so that the coefficient 
of this term is set to 1/2. In writing this free energy integral, we could even 
consider Hf to vary as a function of position. In fact, it is useful to do that; we 
can turn on H(x) near x = 0 and see what response we find at another point. 

The minimum of the free energy expression (8.8) with respect to s(x) is 
given by the solution to the variational equation 


0 = 6G[s(x)] = —V7s + 20(T — Tc)s + 4cs° — H(x). (8.9) 


For T > Tc, where the macroscopic magnetization vanishes and so s(x) should 
be small, we can find the qualitative behavior by ignoring the s* term. Then 
s(x) obeys a linear equation, 


(—V? + 20(T — Tc))s(x) = H(x). (8.10) 
To study correlations of spins, we will set 


H(x) = Ho6“? (x). (8.11) 
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The resulting configuration s(x) is then the Green’s function of the differential 
operator in Eq. (8.10), so we call it D(x): 


(—V? + 20(T — Tc)) D(x) = Hod“) (x). (8.12) 


This Green’s function tells us the response at x when the spin at x = 0 is 
forced into alignment with H. In Sections 9.2 and 9.3 we will see that D(x) is 
also proportional to the zero-field spin-spin correlation function in the thermal 
ensemble, 

D(x) « (s(x)s(0)) = S— s(x)s(O)e"H/*7, (8.13) 


all s(x) 


where H is the Hamiltonian of the magnetic system. 
The solution to Eq. (8.12) can be found by Fourier transformation: 


d°k Ho elk x 
De) = | any TRF BHT TEY a 


This is just the integral we encountered in our discussion of the Yukawa po- 
tential, Eq. (4.126). Evaluating it in the same way, we find 


Hol _, 
D(x) = 7 =e [5 (8.15) 


where 

P= rat) 
is the correlation length, the range of correlated spin fluctuations. Notice that 
this length diverges as T — To. 

The main results of this analysis, Eqs. (8.5) and (8.16), involve unknown 
constants b, c that depend on physics at the atomic scale. On the other hand, 
the power-law dependence in these formulae on (T’— Tc) follows simply from 
the structure of the Landau equations and is independent of any details of 
the microscopic physics. In fact, our derivation of this dependence did not 
even use the fact that G describes a ferromagnet; we assumed only that G 
can be expanded in powers of an order parameter and that G respects the 
reflection symmetry M — —M. These assumptions apply equally well to 
many other types of systems: binary alloys, superfluids, and even (though the 
reflection symmetry is less obvious here) the liquid-gas transition. Landau 
theory predicts that, near the critical point, these systems show a universal 
behavior in the dependence of M, €, and other thermodynamic quantities on 
(EWG): 


(8.16) 


Critical Exponents 


The preceding treatment of the Landau theory of phase transitions emphasizes 
its similarity to classical field theory. We set up an appropriate free energy and 
found the thermodynamically preferred configuration by solving a classical 
variational equation. This gives only an approximation to the full statistical 
problem, analogous to the approximation of replacing quantum by classical 
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dynamics in field theory. In Chapter 13, we will use methods of quantum field 
theory to account properly for the fluctuations about the preferred Landau 
thermodynamic state. These modifications turn out to be profound, and rather 
counterintuitive. 

To describe the form of these modifications, let us write Eq. (8.15) more 


generally as 
(s(x)s(0)) = Af (r/8), (8.17) 


where A is a constant and f(y) is a function that satisfies f(0) = 1 and 
f(y) — 0 as y — oo. Landau theory predicts that 7 = 0 and f(y) is a sim- 
ple exponential. This expression has a form strongly analogous to that of a 
Green’s function in quantum field theory. The constant A can be absorbed into 
the field-strength renormalization of the field s(x). The correlation length € is, 
in general, a complicated function of the atomic parameters, but in the contin- 
uum description we can simply trade these parameters for €. It is appropriate 
to consider € as a cutoff-independent, physical parameter, since it controls the 
large-distance behavior of a physical correlation. In fact, the analogy between 
Eq. (8.15) and the Yukawa potential suggests that we should identify €~+ with 
the physical mass in the associated quantum field theory. Then Eq. (8.17) gives 
a cutoff-independent, continuum representation of the statistical system. 

If we were working in quantum field theory, we would derive corrections 
to Eq. (8.17) as a perturbation series in the parameter c multiplying the 
nonlinear term in (8.9). This would generalize the Landau result to 


(s(x)s(0)) = —F(r/é,0). (8.18) 


The perturbative corrections would depend on the properties of the contin- 
uum field theory. For example, F'(y,c) would depend on the number of com- 
ponents of the field s(x), and its series expansion would differ depending on 
whether the magnetization formed along a preferred axis, in a preferred plane, 
or isotropically. For order parameters with many components, the expansion 
would also depend on higher discrete symmetries of the problem. However, we 
expect that systems described by the same Landau free energy (for example, 
a single-axis ferromagnet and a liquid-gas system) should have the same per- 
turbation expansion when this expansion is written in terms of the physical 
mass and coupling. The complete universality of Landau theory then becomes 
a more limited concept, in which systems have the same large-distance cor- 
relations if their order parameters have the same symmetry. We might say 
that statistical systems divide into distinct universality classes, each with a 
characteristic large-scale behavior. 

If this were the true behavior of systems near second-order phase transi- 
tions, it would already be a wonderful confirmation of the ideas required to 
formulate cutoff-independent quantum field theories. However, the true be- 
havior of statistical systems is still another level more subtle. What one finds 
experimentally is a dependence of the form of Eq. (8.17), where the function 
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f(y) is the same within each universality class. There is no need for an auxil- 
lary parameter c. On the other hand, the exponent 77) takes a specific nonzero 
value in each universality class. Other power-law relations of Landau theory 
are also modified, in a specific manner for each universality class. For example, 
Eq. (8.5) is changed, for T < To, to 


M « (Tc — T)?*, (8.19) 


where the exponent ( takes a fixed value for all systems in a given universality 
class. For three-dimensional single-axis magnets and for fluids, G = 0.313. The 
powers in these nontrivial scaling relations are called critical exponents. 

The modification from Eq. (8.18) to Eq. (8.17) does not imperil the idea 
that a condensed matter system, in the vicinity of a second-order phase tran- 
sition, has a well-defined, cutoff-independent, continuum behavior. However, 
we would like to understand why Eq. (8.17) should be expected as the cor- 
rect representation. The answer to this question will come from a thorough 
analysis of the ultraviolet divergences of the corresponding quantum field the- 
ory. In Chapter 12, when we finally conclude our explication of the ultraviolet 
divergences, we will find that we have in hand the tools not only to justify 
Eq. (8.17), but also to calculate the values of the critical exponents using 
Feynman diagrams. In this way, we will uncover a beautiful application of 
quantum field theory to the domain of atomic physics. The success of this ap- 
plication will guide us, in Part III, to even more powerful tools, which we will 
need in the relativistic domain of elementary particles. 


Chapter 9 


Functional Methods 


Feynman once said that* “every theoretical physicist who is any good knows 
six or seven different theoretical representations for exactly the same physics.” 
Following his advice, we introduce in this chapter an alternative method of de- 
riving the Feynman rules for an interacting quantum field theory: the method 
of functional integration. 

Aside from Feynman’s general principle, we have several specific reasons 
for introducing this formalism. It will provide us with a relatively easy deriva- 
tion of our expression for the photon propagator, completing the proof of the 
Feynman rules for QED given in Section 4.8. The functional method gener- 
alizes more readily to other interacting theories, such as scalar QED (Prob- 
lem 9.1), and especially the non-Abelian gauge theories (Part III). Since it 
uses the Lagrangian, rather than the Hamiltonian, as its fundamental quan- 
tity, the functional formalism explicitly preserves all symmetries of a theory. 
Finally, the functional approach reveals the close analogy between quantum 
field theory and statistical mechanics. Exploiting this analogy, we will turn 
Feynman’s advice upside down and apply the same theoretical representation 
to two completely different areas of physics. 


9.1 Path Integrals in Quantum Mechanics 


We begin by applying the functional integral (or path integral) method to 
the simplest imaginable system: a nonrelativistic quantum-mechanical particle 
moving in one dimension. The Hamiltonian for this system is 


p 
Suppose that we wish to compute the amplitude for this particle to travel 
from one point (Z,) to another (a,) in a given time (7'). We will call this 
amplitude U(x,,2»;7T); it is the position representation of the Schrédinger 
time-evolution operator. In the canonical Hamiltonian formalism, U is given 
by 
U(2o,0;T) = (ap| e777!" |x). (9.1) 


_ *The Character of Physical Law (MIT Press, 1965), p. 168. 
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(For the next few pages we will display all factors of h explicitly.) 

In the path-integral formalism, U is given by a very different-looking 
expression. We will first try to motivate that expression, then prove that it is 
equivalent to (9.1). 

Recall that in quantum mechanics there is a superposition principle: When 
a process can take place in more than one way, its total amplitude is the 
coherent sum of the amplitudes for each way. A simple but nontrivial example 
is the famous double-slit experiment, shown in Fig. 9.1. The total amplitude 
for an electron to arrive at the detector is the sum of the amplitudes for 
the two paths shown. Since the paths differ in length, these two amplitudes 
generally differ, causing interference. | 

For a general system, we might therefore write the total amplitude for 
traveling from xv, to Lp as 


On 27) = S- et (phase) — [ow evepiase).. (9.2) 


all paths 


To be democratic, we have written the amplitude for each particular path as 
a pure phase, so that no path is inherently more important than any other. 
The symbol { Dz(t) is simply another way of writing “sum over all paths”; 
since there is one path for every function x(t) that begins at x, and ends at 
xp, the sum is actually an integral over this continuous space of functions. 

We can define this integral as part of a natural generalization of the 
calculus to spaces of functions. A function that maps functions to numbers is 
called a functional. The integrand in (9.2) is a functional, since it associates 
a complex amplitude with any function z(t). The argument of a functional 
F'|x(t)] is conventionally written in square brackets rather than parentheses. 
Just as an ordinary function y(x) can be integrated over a set of points x, a 
functional F'[xz(t)] can be integrated over a set of functions x(t); the measure 
of such a functional integral is conventionally written with a script capital D, 
as in (9.2). A functional can also be differentiated with respect to its argument 
(a function), and this functional derivative is denoted by 6F'/éxz(t). We will 
develop more precise definitions of this new integral and derivative in the 
course of this section and the next. 

What should we use for the “phase” in Eq. (9.2)? In the classical limit, 
we should find that only one path, the classical path, contributes to the to- 
tal amplitude. We might therefore hope to evaluate the integral in (9.2) by 
the method of stationary phase, identifying the classical path x(t) by the 
stationary condition, 


= 0. 


Lol 


0) 
—*_ (pnase(x(t)! 
sat (Phasele(t) 
But the classical path is the one that satisfies the principle of least action, 


say (Ste) = 0, 


Ze] 
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detector 


monochromatic 
electron 
source 


Figure 9.1. The double-slit experiment. Path 2 is longer than path 1 by an 
amount d, and therefore has a phase that is larger by 27d/X, where A = 27h/p 
is the particle’s de Broglie wavelength. Constructive interference occurs when 
d=0, 4, ..., while destructive interference occurs when d = 4/2, 3A/2, .... 


where S = | Ldt is the classical action. It is tempting, therefore, to identify 
the phase with S, up to a constant. Since the stationary-phase approximation 
should be valid in the classical limit—that is, when S >> A—we will use S/h 
for the phase. Our final formula for the propagation amplitude is thus 


(ag) e7T/* I) = U (ta, 0937) = / Da(t) et", (9,3) 


We can easily verify that this formula gives the correct interference pattern 
in the double-slit experiment. The action for either path shown in Fig. 9.1 is 
just (1/2)mvt, the kinetic energy times the time. For path 1 the velocity is 
v1 = D/t, so the phase is mD*/2ht. For path 2 we have vg = (D+d)/t, so the 
phase is m(D+d)?/2ht. We must assume that d < D, so that v, & vo (ie., 
the electrons have a well-defined velocity). The excess phase for path 2 is then 
mDd/ht = pd/h, where p is the momentum. This is exactly what we would 
expect from the de Broglie relation p = h/A, so we must be doing something 
right. 

To evaluate the functional integral more generally, we must define the 
symbol { Dx(t) in the case where the number of paths z(t) is more than two 
(and, in fact, continuously infinite). We will use a brute-force definition, by 
discretization. Break up the time interval from 0 to J’ into many small pieces 
of duration €, as shown in Fig. 9.2. Approximate a path x(t) as a sequence of 
straight lines, one in each time slice. The action for this discretized path is 


$= [a (Fe? -V(2)) —- > eee - ey (“tte 
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Figure 9.2. We define the path integral by dividing the time interval into 
small slices of duration ¢, then integrating over the coordinate xr, of each 
slice. 


We then define the path integral by 


dx 1 dx dxN—-1 it Ga 
[P= a5 fae! oa | ae - ae | ce on 


where C’(e) is a constant, to be determined later. (We have included one factor 
of C’(e) for each of the N time slices, for reasons that will be clear below.) At 
the end of the calculation we take the limit ¢ — 0. (As in Sections 4.5 and 6.2, 
the [| symbol is an instruction to write what follows once for each k.) 

Using (9.4) as the definition of the right-hand side of (9.3), we will now 
demonstrate the validity of (9.3) for a general one-particle potential problem. 
To do this, we will show that the left- and right-hand sides of (9.3) are obtained 
by integrating the same differential equation, with the same initial condition. 
In the process, we will determine the constant C(e). 

To derive the differential equation satisfied by (9.4), consider the addition 
of the very last time slice in Fig. 9.2. According to (9.3) and the definition 
(9.4), we should have 


os dr! seat / 
Ok Copter eA fee exp meer — -v (2 ) U (xq, 0';T—e). 


The integral over x’ is just the contribution to { Dz from the last time slice, 
while the exponential factor is the contribution to e’°/” from that slice. All 
contributions from previous slices are contained in U(a%q, x’;T—e). 

As we send ¢ — 0, the rapid oscillation of the first term in the exponen- 
tial constrains x’ to be very close to x,. We can therefore expand the above 
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expression in powers of (x2’—2p): 


exp(+™ (,-2')?) f _ =V (a0) se oad 7 


Fae 
UO Gea ES oe 


7 C 
=o 
2 
Oat ++: -|U (wa, 20; T-€). 
(9.5) 
We can now perform the x’ integral by treating the exponential factor as a 
Gaussian. (Properly, we should introduce a small real term in the exponent for 
convergence; we will ignore this term until the next section, when we derive 
Feynman rules using functional methods.) Recall the Gaussian integration 
formulae 


[ue = /z fuge = 0, fueew = ES 


Applying these identities to (9.5), we find 


QO 1 
a a a 
x 1 + (x'—25) Dan + 5 (a Lp) 


1 /27he 1€ ich 0? 

aye = (3 | 1 — —V(ap)+ Om Oat + O(e?)|U (a, 20, T-€). 
This expression makes no sense in the limit ¢ + 0 unless the factor in paren- 
theses is equal to 1. We can therefore identify the correct definition of C: 


Coan) 2 (9.6) 


—tmn 


Given this definition, we can compare terms of order € and multiply by zh to 
obtain 


ha GU (La, 20; T) = om ba? a3 V(xs)| a (9.7) 
= AU (Saye, 1): 


This is the Schrodinger equation. But it is easy to show that the time-evolution 
operator U, as originally defined in (9.1), satisfies the same equation. 

As T — 0, the left-hand side of (9.3) tends to 6(%_ — x»). Compare this 
to the value of (9.4) in the case of one time slice: 


x, as p a La)” as 0(6)| 


This is just the peaked exponential of (9.5), and it also tends to 6(xq — xy) as 
e — 0. Thus the left- and right-hand sides of (9.3) satisfy the same differential 
equation with the same initial condition. We conclude that the Hamiltonian 
definition of the time evolution operator (9.1) and the path-integral definition 
(9.3) are equivalent, at least for the case of this simple one-dimensional system. 

To conclude this section, let us generalize our path-integral formula to 
more complicated quantum systems. Consider a very general quantum system, 
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described by an arbitrary set of coordinates gq’, conjugate momenta p*, and 
Hamiltonian H(q,p). We will give a direct proof of the path-integral formula 
for transition amplitudes in this system. 

The transition amplitude that we would like to compute is 


UGudT)=(Gie""* lan) (9.8) 


(When qg or p appears without a superscript, it will denote the set of all 
coordinates {q’} or momenta {p’}. Also, for convenience, we now set h = 1.) 
To write this amplitude as a functional integral, we first break the time interval 
into N short slices of duration e. Thus we can write 


e tHT _ ete e tHe e tHe ae e tHe (N factors). 


The trick is to insert a complete set of intermediate states between each of 


these factors, in the form 
1 = (II faa) Ian) a 


Inserting such factors for k = 1...(N — 1), we are left with a product of 
factors of the form 


(ge+ife-"° lak) —> (Geil (1 — tHe +--+) lar). (9.9) 
To express the first and last factors in this form, we define gg = qq and 


dN = 4- 
Now we must look inside H and consider what kinds of terms it might 
contain. The simplest kind of term to evaluate would be a function only of the 


coordinates, not of the momenta. The matrix element of such a term would 
be 


(detail f(@) lax) = F(qe) TL 6(G% — 9441): 


It will be convenient to rewrite this as 
k+1+9k dp oe 
(9e-+1| f(@) |de) = ao (11 / ze | exp i pi (ah ys ai], 


for reasons that will soon be apparent. 
Next consider a term in the Hamiltonian that is purely a function of the 
momenta. We introduce a complete set of momentum eigenstates to obtain 


(aves! (0) an) = (TL FE) #08) ex [iS bakes — a8). 


Thus if H contains only terms of the form f(q) and f(p), its matrix element 
can be written 


(aves! Hap) le) = (TT f BE) (PAE my) exp [i Dhaka — a6)] 
(9.10) 
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It would be nice if Eq. (9.10) were true even when H contains products of 
p’s and q’s. In general this formula must be false, since the order of a product 
pq matters on the left-hand side (where H is an operator) but not on the 
right-hand side (where H is just a function of the numbers pz and q;,). But 
for one specific ordering, we can preserve (9.10). For example, the combination 


Gk+1+4k \? 
a) (dn+1| p? \ax) 


works out as desired, since the q’s appear symmetrically on the left and right 
in just the right way. When this happens, the Hamiltonian is said to be Weyl 
ordered. Any Hamiltonian can be put into Weyl order by commuting p’s and 
q’s; in general this procedure will introduce some extra terms, and those extra 
terms must appear on the right-hand side of (9.10). 

Assuming from now on that H is Wey] ordered, our typical matrix element 
from (9.9) can be expressed as 


—te d } Wk+1 44k 
cen“ a) = (1 {$8) mola (2) 


x exp De Cae - ai). 
a 


(dr+1| 4(q7p* + 2qp?q + p7q7) \ax) = ( 


(We have again used the fact that € is small, writing 1 — ieH as e~**#.) To 
obtain U(qa, qv; T'), we multiply N such factors, one for each k, and integrate 
over the intermediate coordinates qr: 


. hae 
U(aovaniT) = (TH fact [PE ) 


i,k 
(9.11) 


it i dk4+1t4 
x EXP ix (Spe aku. -ab) ~ cH (HTH p,) ) 


There is one momentum integral for each k from 0 to N —1, and one coordinate 
integral for each k from 1 to N —1. This expression is therefore the discretized 
form of 


Oa Get = (1 [ Paw Pvit)) exp i [ a(xv'e _ H(ap))) (9.12) 


where the functions q(t) are constrained at the endpoints, but the functions 
p(t) are not. Note that the integration measure Dq contains no peculiar con- 
stants, as it did in (9.4). The functional measure in (9.12) is just the product 
of the standard integral over phase space 


dq’ dp’ 
I] / 2h 


at each point in time. Equation (9.12) is the most general formula for « com- 
puting transition amplitudes via functional integrals. 
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For a nonrelativistic particle, the Hamiltonian is simply H = p?/2m + 
V(q). In this case we can evaluate the p-integrals by completing the square in 
the exponent: 


/? exp fi (x(du41—ae) a epp/2m), = oi exp [5 (a1 re ax)’), 


where C’(€) is just the factor (9.6). Notice that we have one such factor for each 
time slice. Thus we recover expression (9.3), in discretized form, including the 
proper factors of C: 


U (da, ;T) = (= Cle collie ae ae exp =(F ce an)" oH () 


9.2 Functional Quantization of Scalar Fields 


In this section we will apply the functional integral formalism to the quantum 
theory of a real scalar field ¢(x). Our goal is to derive the Feynman rules for 
such a theory directly from functional integral expressions. 

The general functional integral formula (9.12) derived in the last section 
holds for any quantum system, so it should hold for a quantum field theory. 
In the case of a real scalar field, the coordinates q’ are the field amplitudes 
(x), and the Hamiltonian is 


H= [a [$77 + 4(Vo)* + V(¢)]. 


Thus our formula becomes 
(So(x)] ew" |balx yey Do Dr exp} | d'x(mb— 40° -3(V6-V(o)) 


where the functions ¢(x) over which we integrate are constrained to the spe- 
cific configurations $g(x) at 2° =0 and ¢,(x) at x° = T. Since the exponent 
is quadratic in 7, we can complete the square and evaluate the Dz integral 
to obtain 


(o(x) |e" * |ba(x)) = / Do exp} / ae c|, (9.14) 


where 
L= 5(Ond)* = V(@) 


is the Lagrangian density. The integration measure D¢ in (9.14) again involves 
an awkward constant, which we will not write explicitly. 

The time integral in the exponent of (9.14) goes from 0 to T, as de- 
termined by our choice of what transition function to compute; in all other 
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respects this formula is manifestly Lorentz invariant. Any other symmetries 
that the Lagrangian may have are also explicitly preserved by the functional 
integral. As we proceed in our study of quantum field theory, symmetries and 
their associated conservation laws will play an increasingly central role. We 
therefore propose to take a rash step: Abandon the Hamiltonian formalism, 
and take Eq. (9.14) to define the Hamiltonian dynamics. Any such formula 
corresponds to some Hamiltonian; to find it, one can always differentiate with 
respect to I’ and derive the Schrodinger equation as in the previous section. 
We thus consider the Lagrangian £L to be the most fundamental specification 
of a quantum field theory. We will see next that one can use the functional 
integral to compute from £ directly, without invoking the Hamiltonian at all. 


Correlation Functions 


To make direct use of the functional integral, we need a functional formula 
for computing correlation functions. To find such an expression, consider the 
object 


[Po $(x1) (x2) ol fa £(6)) (9.15) 


—T 


where the boundary conditions on the path integral are ¢(—T, x) = ¢,(x) and 
o(T,x) = d(x) for some ¢a, oy. We would like to relate this quantity to the 
two-point correlation function, (Q|T¢4(21)¢x (£2) |Q). (To distinguish oper- 
ators from ordinary numbers, we write the Heisenberg picture operator with 
an explicit subscript: ¢, (x). Similarly, we will write ¢;(x) for the Schrodinger 
picture operator.) 

First we break up the functional integral in (9.15) as follows: 


[ree = [ro [Pai | Poe (9.16) 


O(a 1.x)= gi (x 


b(t3se)= pa(x 


The main functional integral { D¢(x) is now constrained at times x? and x} (in 
addition to the endpoints —T’ and T), but we must integrate separately over 
the intermediate configurations ¢,(x) and ¢2(x). After this decomposition, 
the extra factors $(2,) and ¢(x2) in (9.15) become ¢1(x1) and ¢2(x2), and 
can be taken outside the main integral. The main integral then factors into 
three pieces, each being a simple transition amplitude according to (9.14). 
The times xz} and x8 automatically fall in order; for example, if x? < 28, then 
(9.15) becomes 


[ Pex) | Poa b1(X1)2(X2) (pe 29 |p2) 


x (bol oF 2-71) Ibi) (ba et?) 1g,) 
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We can turn the field ¢1(x,) into a Schrédinger operator using ¢s(X1) |¢1) = 
61(x1) |¢1). The completeness relation { Dd1 |¢1) (¢1| = 1 then allows us 
to eliminate the intermediate state |¢,). Similar manipulations work for ¢2, 
yielding the expression 


—2 — 7? —iH(22—x? —iH (x? 
(f| e AF —82) Bo(xg) eH 2-71) Go(x1) eI FT) | pQ) 


Most of the exponential factors combine with the Schrodinger operators to 
make Heisenberg operators. In the case x} > x8, the order of x; and x2 would 
simply be interchanged. Thus expression (9.15) is equal to 


(pple 8 T{ bu (21)bu(x2)} en 7* |ba) . (9.17) 


This expression is almost equal to the two-point correlation function. ‘To 
make it more nearly equal, we take the limit T — oo(1 — te). Just as in 
Section 4.2, this trick projects out the vacuum state |Q) from |¢q) and |d») 
(provided that these states have some overlap with |), which we assume). 
For example, decomposing |¢,) into eigenstates |n) of H, we have 


etHT |g) = oo In) (nba) a , (Uda) eo tEo-00(1—ie) IQ). 


T—oo(1-ite 


As in Section 4.2, we obtain some awkward phase and overlap factors. But 
these factors cancel if we divide by the same quantity as (9.15) but without 
the two extra fields ¢(2,) and $(x2). Thus we obtain the simple formula 


[ Dé 6(x1)b(ax2) exp|i fe, d4a L 
(2) Pbu(r1)bn(x2)|2) = lim J Poder) o(a2) exp [ifn dtc] 


mre | Dé exp lifer d4x c| 
(9.18) 
This is our desired formula for the two-point correlation function in terms 
of functional integrals. For higher correlation functions, just insert additional 
factors of ¢ on both sides. 


Feynman Rules 


Our next task is to compute various correlation functions directly from the 
right-hand side of formula (9.18). In other words, we will now use (9.18) to 
derive the Feynman rules for a scalar field theory. We will begin by computing 
the two-point function in the free Klein-Gordon theory, then generalize to 
higher correlation functions in the free theory. Finally, we will consider ¢+ 
theory, in which we can perform a perturbation expansion to obtain the same 
Feynman rules as in Section 4.4. 
Consider first a noninteracting real-valued scalar field: 


So = [ae LQ. [ate 3(8,0)? — bmg?) (9.19) 
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Since Lo is quadratic in ¢, the functional integrals in (9.18) take the form of 
generalized, infinite-dimensional Gaussian integrals. We will therefore be able 
to evaluate the functional integrals exactly. 

Since this is our first functional integral computation, we will do it ina 
very explicit, but ugly, way. We must first define the integral D@ over field 
configurations. To do this, we use the method of Eq. (9.4) in considering the 
continuous integral as a limit of a large but finite number of integrals. We 
thus replace the variables ¢(x) defined on a continuum of points by variables 
oé(xz;) defined at the points x; of a square lattice. Let the lattice spacing be e, 
let the four-dimensional spacetime volume be L*, and define 


Do = |] ad(z.), (9.20) 


up to an irrelevant overall constant. 
The field values ¢(x;) can be represented by a discrete Fourier series: 


(01) = 5 oe (kn) (9.21) 


Tr 
where k# = 2rn"/L, with n# an integer, |k“| < m/e, and V = L*. The 
Fourier coefficients ¢(k) are complex. However, ¢(x) is real, and so these 
coefficients must obey the constraint ¢*(k) = ¢(—k). We will consider the 
real and imaginary parts of the ¢(k,) with k° > 0 as independent variables. 
The change of variables from the ¢(xz;) to these new variables ¢(k,) is a 
unitary transformation, so we can rewrite the integral as 


Do(x) = [| dRed(kn) dim (kn). 
k° >0 
Later, we will take the limit LDL — oo, e€ — 0. The effect of this limit is to 
convert discrete, finite sums over k, to continuous integrals over k: 


1 d*k 
7 dX 4 / (nt (9.22) 
In the following discussion, this limit will produce Feynman perturbation the- 
ory in the form derived in Part I. We will not eliminate the infrared and 
ultraviolet divergences of Feynman diagrams that we encountered in Chap- 
ter 6, but at least the functional integral introduces no new types of singular 
behavior. 
Having defined the measure of integration, we now compute the functional 


integral over ¢. The action (9.19) can be rewritten in terms of the Fourier 
coefficients as 


[ate [3(0,0)? — $m?g?] = — 5 0 3 (m?—K2)[60n)P 


— d_ (m?—k;) [(Re bn)? + (Im ¢n)’], 


k°>0 
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where we have abbreviated $(k,) as ¢, in the second line. The quantity 
(m? — k?) = (m? + |k,|? — k92) is positive as long as k® is not too large. 
In the following discussion, we will treat this quantity as if it were positive. 
More precisely, we evaluate it by analytic continuation from the region where 
alee 

The denominator of formula (9.18) now takes the form of a product of 
Gaussian integrals: 


[ Doe's (IT /#eenaimén) exp[-a S- (m2 )ldn | 


k° >0 


II (|< Re oy exp [= (m?-K2)(Re on)? 


k°>0 
x ( atmo, exp [= (m?—-K2)(Im én) 


—1iTV —inV 
m2—k2 k2 m2—k2 ke 
it 


. —inV 
I] eos (9.23) 
all kn om 


To justify using Gaussian integration formulae when the exponent appears to 
be purely imaginary, recall that the time integral in (9.18) is along a contour 
that is rotated clockwise in the complex plane: t — t(1 — ze). This means that 
we should change k° — k°(1 + ie) in (9.21) and all subsequent equations; in 
particular, we should replace (k? — m*) — (k? — m? + ie). The ie term gives 
the necessary convergence factor for the Gaussian integrals. It also defines 
the direction of the analytic continuation that might be needed to define the 
square roots in (9.23). 

To understand the result of (9.23), consider as an analogy the general 


Gaussian integral 
(TI [es) exp|—€; Bij], 
k 


where B is a symmetric matrix with eigenvalues b;. To evaluate this integral 
we write €; = Oj;z;, where O is the orthogonal matrix of eigenvectors that 
diagonalizes B. Changing variables from €; to the coefficients x;, we have 


(I / iss) ce Bie;] = (I / irs pb De] 


= -II F dx; exp| 23] ) 
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= const x [det B] ne (9.24) 


The analogy is clearer if we perform an integration by parts to write the 
Klein-Gordon action as 


So =  fatee (—0°—m”)@ + (surface term). 


Thus the matrix B corresponds to the operator (m?+07), and we can formally 
write our result as 


[> e’°° — const x [det(m?+0?)]~ 17”. (9.25) 


This object is called a functional determinant. The actual result (9.23) looks 
quite ill-defined, and in fact all of these factors will cancel in Eq. (9.18). How- 
ever, in many circumstances, the functional determinant itself has physical 
meaning. We will see examples of this in Sections 9.5 and 11.4. 

Now consider the numerator of formula (9.18). We need to Fourier-expand 
the two extra factors of ¢: 


1 ; 1 
$(x1)$(r2) = V S- eT, V wer on 
m l 


Thus the numerator is 


1 . 
m,l 


k°9>0 


x (Re dm + 71m dm)(Re ¢; + i Im ¢;) 
«exp |— 7 7 (m?—k2) [(Re dn)? + (lm 4n)?]]. 


k°>0 


For most values of k,, and k; this expression is zero, since the extra factors of 
o make the integrand odd. The situation is more complicated when k, = +k;. 
Suppose, for example, that k°, > 0. Then if k; = +k, the term involving 
(Re dm)* is nonzero, but is exactly canceled by the term involving (Im ¢,,). 
If kj = —Kkm, however, the relation ¢(—k) = $*(k) gives an extra minus sign 
on the (Im@,,)? term, so the two terms add. When k?, < 0 we obtain the 
same expression, so the numerator is 


i ciceaien ili (Tl eee 
m k° >0 . - 


The factor in parentheses is identical to the denominator (9.23), while the rest 
of this expression is the discretized form of the Feynman propagator. Taking 
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the continuum limit (9.22), we find 


d*k ie tk (1-22) 
(0| T'6(21) (2) |0) = laxerere = Dr(xz1—22). (9.27) 
This is exactly right, including the +e. 

Next we would like to compute higher correlation functions in the free 
Klein-Gordon theory. 

Inserting an extra factor of ¢ in (9.18), we see that the three-point function 
vanishes, since the integrand of the numerator is odd. All other odd correlation 
functions vanish for the same reason. 

The four-point function has four factors of ¢ in the numerator. Fourier- 
expanding the fields, we obtain an expression similar to Eq. (9.26), but with 
a quadruple sum over indices that we will call m, /, p, and gq. The integrand 
contains the product 


(Re dm +7Im d,,)(Re d; + 71m ¢;)(Re dg, + 11m ¢,)(Re d, + iIm ¢,). 


Again, most of the terms vanish because the integrand is odd. One of the 
nonvanishing terms occurs when kj = —km, and ky = —kp. After the Gaussian 
integrations, this term of the numerator is 


3 3 eo ikm (21-22) p—ikp-(x3—2a4) I] VN) I NE 
V4 m?2—k2 } m?—k2, —ie m?—k2—te 
™m,p k°>0 Pp 


—inV 
foe ( lI i ) Dele = £2)Dr(x3 — LA). 


V—oo 
ko >0 


The factor in parentheses is again canceled by the denominator. We obtain 
similar terms for each of the other two ways of grouping the four momenta 
in pairs. To keep track of the groupings, let us define the contraction of two 
fields as 


| | Do e*°° d(x) O(a 

(x21) 0(@2) = ae = Dp(21 — 22). (9.28) 
Then the four-point function is simply 

(0| 7'61¢2¢3¢4 |0) = sum of all full contractions 


= Dr(a =z x2)Dp(x3 mas £4) 
+ Dr(a1 — ©3)Dr(x2 — £4) (9.29) 
+ Dp(x1 — £4)Dr(x2 — 23), 


the same expression that we obtained using Wick’s theorem in Eq. (4.40). 
The same method allows us to compute still higher correlation functions. 
In each case the answer is just the sum of all possible full contractions of 
the fields. This result, identical to that obtained from Wick’s theorem in 
Section 4.3, arises here from the simple rules of Gaussian integration. 
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We are now ready to move from the free Klein-Gordon theory to ¢* theory. 
Add to Lo a ¢* interaction: 
Dh 


L=hLo-7 


Assuming that A is small, we can expand 


exp) i fate] = exp|i fax Lo] ( ~ifa's Zot +--+). 


Making this expansion in both the numerator and the denominator of (9.18), 
we see that each is (aside from the constant factor (9.23), which again cancels) 
expressed entirely in terms of free-field correlation functions. Moreover, since 
1 f d°x Lint = —iHint, we obtain exactly the same expansion as in Eq. (4.31). 
We can express both the numerator and the denominator in terms of Feynman 
diagrams, with the fundamental interaction again given by the vertex 


x = —id (2n)*64 (7p). (9.30) 


All of the combinatorics work the same as in Section 4.4. In particular, the 
disconnected vacuum bubble diagrams exponentiate and factor from the nu- 
merator of (9.18), and are canceled by the denominator, just as in Eq. (4.31). 

The vertex rule for 6+ theory follows from the Lagrangian in an exceed- 
ingly simple way, and this simple procedure will turn out to be valid for other 
quantum field theories as well. Once the quadratic terms in the Lagrangian 
are properly understood and the propagators of the theory are computed, the 
vertices can be read directly from the Lagrangian as the coefficients of the 
cubic and higher-order terms. | 


Functional Derivatives and the Generating Functional 


To conclude this section, we will now introduce a slicker, more formal, method 
for computing correlation functions. This method, based on an object called 
the generating functional, avoids the awkward Fourier expansions of the pre- 
ceding derivation. 

First we define the functional derivative, 6/6J(x), as follows. The func- 
tional derivative obeys the basic axiom (in four dimensions) 


6 ) 


STI =OMe—y) or fay Tey) OW) = ole). (9.81 


This definition is the natural generalization, to continuous functions, of the 
rule for discrete vectors, 


O O 
dz, 2 = 074 or an a tak =k 
j 
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To take functional derivatives of more complicated functionals we simply use 
the ordinary rules for derivatives of composite functions. For example, 


56) exp|i / d*y J (yoy) = ip(x) exp i : d*y J (yoy) . (9.32) 


When the functional depends on the derivative of J, we integrate by parts 
before applying the functional derivative: 


b 4 Ht - LU 
5I (a) [e yO IT(y)V"(y) = -O,V" (a). (9.33) 


The basic object of this formalism is the generating functional of corre- 
lation functions, Z[J]. (Some authors call it W[J].) In a scalar field theory, 
Z|J| is defined as 


Z\I\ = / Dé exp] / te[c + J(x)o(@)]]. (9.34) 


This is a functional integral over @ in which we have added to £ in the expo- 
nent a source term, J(x)@(2). 

Correlation functions of the Klein-Gordon field theory can be simply com- 
puted by taking functional derivatives of the generating functional. For exam- 
ple, the two-point function is 


(01 7(¢1)(v2) |0) = > (-i5Z5 | (i725) ZU, (9.35) 


where Zy = Z|J = 0]. Each functional derivative brings down a factor of ¢ in 
the numerator of Z|J]; setting J = 0, we recover expression (9.18). To compute 
higher correlation functions we simply take more functional derivatives. 

Formula (9.35) is useful because, in a free field theory, Z[J] can be rewrit- 
ten in a very explicit form. Consider the exponent of (9.34) in the free Klein- 
Gordon theory. Integrating by parts, we obtain 


; d*x[Lo(o) + Jd] = / d*x[46(—0*—m? + ie) + Jd]. (9.36) 


(The ie is a convergence factor for the functional integral, as we discussed 
below Eq. (9.23).) We can complete the square by introducing a shifted field, 


b(n) = o(x) — i / dy Dp(a—y)J(y). 


Making this substitution and using the fact that Dp is a Green’s function of 
the Klein-Gordon operator, we find that (9.36) becomes 


/ d*x[Lo() + Jd] = / d*z(5¢'(-0°—m* + ie)¢"] 


~ fatcd’y $I(e)[-iDr(e - ply) 
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More symbolically, we could write the change of variables as 
6’ = 6+ (-0*—m? +ie) 1 Y, (9.37) 
and the result 
[ate(o(o) + J¢| = [ate(ho"(—0—-m* + ie)! — $J(-0?—m? + ie) tJ]. 
(9.38) 
Now change variables from @¢ to ¢’ in the functional integral of (9.34). 
This is just a shift, and so the Jacobian of the transformation is 1. The result 
is 
/ Dd! exp i / dbx Lo(o’) exp [i / d'x d*y 4 I(x) [iD (w—-y)] J(y)| | 
The second exponential factor is independent of ¢’, while the remaining inte- 


gral over ¢’ is precisely Zp). Thus the generating functional of the free Klein- 
Gordon theory is simply 


Z[J] = Zo exp [—2 / d*x d4y I(2)Dr(2—y)J(y)], (9.39) 


Let us use Eqs. (9.39) and (9.35) to compute some correlation functions. 
The two-point function is 


(0|T'(21) (x2) |) 


~~ 6 S(x1) 65 (x2) exp[-} [ate ay J(a)De(e-v) Iv) | 


J=0 
= EFS [2 / d’y Dp(w2-y)J(y) ~ 3 / x I(x) De(2—aa)} = i 
ss Hii otal (9.40) 


Taking one derivative brings down two identical terms; the second derivative 
gives several terms, but only when it acts on the outside factor do we get a 
term that survives when we set J = 0. 

It is instructive to work out the four-point function by this method as 
well. In order to fit the computation in a reasonable amount of space, let 
us abbreviate arguments of functions as subscripts: 6, = $(%1), Jz = J(2), 
Dz, = Dpr(x—x4), and so on. Repeated subscripts will be integrated over 
implicitly. ‘The four-point function is then 


6 6 6 


6 6 6 ee oe one 

(0| T'¢1¢2¢34 |0) = SIs bd 6 Fs |—JzDeale”? J=0 
6 29 Died, 
~ 6d; bdo [-Dss " JeDoaJyDys| a J=0 


6 1 
=a [Dai JeDu2 + DogdyDy3 + JrDusDo3 eo averaiy 
1 


= D34D\2 + DoaDi3 + Di4D23, (9.41) 


J=0 
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in agreement with (9.29). The rules for differentiating the exponential give 
rise to the same familiar pattern: We get one term for each possible way of 
contracting the four points in pairs, with a factor of Dr for each contraction. 

The generating functional method used just above to construct the cor- 
relations of a free field theory can be used as well to represent the correla- 
tion functions of an interacting field theory. Formula (9.35) is independent of 
whether the theory is free or interacting. The factor Z[J = 0] is nontrivial in 
the case of an interacting field theory, but it simply gives the denominator of 
Eq. (9.18), that is, the sum of vacuum diagrams. Again from this approach, 
the combinatoric issues in the evaluation of correlation functions are the same 
as in Section 4.4. 


9.3 The Analogy Between Quantum Field Theory 
and Statistical Mechanics 


Let us now pause from the technical aspects of this discussion to consider some 
implications of the formulae we have derived. To begin, let us summarize the 
formal conclusions of the previous section in the following way: For a field 
theory governed by the Lagrangian L£, the generating functional of correlation 
functions is 


Z([J] = / Dé exp|i / dtx(L+ J¢)], (9.42) 


The time variable of integration in the exponent runs from —T’ to J’, with 
T — oo(1—ie). A correlation function such as (9.18) is reproduced by writing 


(0|T4(e1)6(x2) |0) = Zl? (ie | (ise \2t,_, (9.43) 


The generating functional (9.42) is reminiscent of the partition function of 
statistical mechanics. It has the same general structure of an integral over all 
possible configurations of an exponential statistical weight. The source J(z) 
plays the role of an external field. In fact, our method of computing correlation 
functions by differentiating with respect to J(x) mimics the trick often used 
in statistical mechanics of computing correlation functions by differentiating 
with respect to such variables as the pressure or the magnetic field. 

This analogy can be made more precise by manipulating the time vari- 
able of integration in (9.42). The derivation of the functional integral formula 
implied that the time integration was slightly tipped into the complex plane, 
in just the direction to permit the contour to be rotated clockwise onto the 
imaginary axis. We have already noted (below (9.23)) that the original in- 
finitesimal rotation gives the correct z€ prescription to produce the Feynman 
propagator. The finite rotation is the analogue in configuration space of the 
Wick rotation of the time component of momentum illustrated in Fig. 6.1. 
Like the Wick rotation in a momentum integral, this Wick rotation of the 
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time coordinate t > —ix° produces a Euclidean 4-vector product: 
Sr Sixt Soe")? = ke See /. (9.44) 


It is possible to show, by manipulating the expression for each Feynman di- 
agram, that the analytic continuation of the time variables in any Green’s 
function of a quantum field theory produces a correlation function invari- 
ant under the rotational symmetry of four-dimensional Euclidean space. This 
Wick rotation inside the functional integral demonstrates this same conclusion 
in a more general way. 

To understand what we have achieved by this rotation, consider the ex- 
ample of ¢* theory. The action of ¢* theory coupled to sources is 


| 1 r 
[ae (L+J¢) = [ae 5 (On)? as smo _ kal + Jo]. (9.45) 
After the Wick rotation (9.44), this expression takes the form 
1 1 A 
i / Pig ee TOa4 i d*x 5 [5 (Aen) + amg? + — $4 — Jo). (9.46) 


This expression is identical in form to the expression (8.8) for the Gibbs free 
energy of a ferromagnet in the Landau theory. The field ¢(xg) plays the role 
of the fluctuating spin field s(x), and the source J(x) plays the role of an 
external magnetic field. Note that the new ferromagnet lives in four, rather 
than three, spatial dimensions. 

The Wick-rotated generating functional Z|J] becomes 


Z[J| = / Do exp | / Pes (Le= J9)]. (9.47) 


The functional Ce/¢| has the form of an energy: It is bounded from below 
and becomes large when the field ¢ has large amplitude or large gradients. 
The exponential, then, is a reasonable statistical weight for the fluctuations 
of ¢. In this new form, Z{J]| is precisely the partition function describing the 
statistical mechanics of a macroscopic system, described approximately by 
treating the fluctuating variable as a continuum field. 

The Green’s functions of ¢(z¢) after Wick rotation can be calculated 
from the functional integral (9.47) exactly as we computed Minkowski Green’s 
functions in the previous section. For the free theory (A = 0), a set of manipu- 
lations analogous to those that produced (9.27) or (9.40) gives the correlation 
function of @ as 


d*kr etke:(©E1—-LE2) 
= | — —_,—_—_.. 9.48 
(Oee)6ee)) = | eae (9.48) 
This is just the Feynman propagator evaluated in the spacelike region; accord- 
ing to Eq. (2.52), this function falls off as exp(—m|x ~1 — %f2|). That behavior 
is the four-dimensional analogue of the spin correlation function (8.15). We 
see that, in the Euclidean continuation of field theory Green’s functions, the 
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Compton wavelength m~! of the quanta becomes the correlation length of 
statistical fluctuations. 

This correspondence between quantum field theory and statistical me- 
chanics will play an important role in the developments of the next few chap- 
ters. In essence, it adds to our reserves of knowledge a completely new source 
of intuition about how field theory expectation values should behave. This 
intuition will be useful in imagining the general properties of loop diagrams 
and, as we have already discussed in Chapter 8, it will give important insights 
that will help us correctly understand the role of ultraviolet divergences in 
field theory calculations. In Chapter 13, we will see that field theory can also 
contribute to statistical mechanics by making profound predictions about the 
behavior of thermal systems from the properties of Feynman diagrams. 


9.4 Quantization of the Electromagnetic Field 


In Section 4.8 we stated without proof the Feynman rule for the photon prop- 
agator, 
Ba Gs 
PRP. Sa, 
k— k? + ie 


(9.49) 


Now that we have the functional integral quantization method at our com- 
mand, let us apply it to the derivation of this expression. 
Consider the functional integral 


, DAE 4. (9.50) 


where S[A] is the action for the free electromagnetic field. (The functional 
integral is over each of the four components: DA = DA°DA!DA?DA*.) Inte- 
grating by parts and expanding the field as a Fourier integral, we can write > 
the action as 


su felt 
=} [ate Ay(2)(d%gt — 040") Ava 
1 d*k re Pe OH; ULV) A 
" 5 f toy Au(h)(-h gt” + kHkY) A, (—k). (9.51) 


This expression vanishes when A,,(k) =k, a(k), for any scalar function a(k). 
For this large set of field configurations the integrand of (9.50) is 1, and there- 
fore the functional integral is badly divergent (there is no Gaussian damping). 
Equivalently, the equation 


(O°? Qu _ 0,0.) De (a — y) = 16,P 64 (a =) 
or (—k? gu, + kk) DZ? (k) = 16,7, (9.52) 
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which would define the Feynman propagator D7”, has no solution, since the 
4x 4 matrix (—k*g,,, + k, kv) is singular. 

This difficulty is due to gauge invariance. Recall that F,,,, and hence L, 
is invariant under a general gauge transformation of the form 


Ale) =s Ale yre 8,02). 


The troublesome modes are those for which A,,(xz) = 40,,a(x), that is, those 
that are gauge-equivalent to A,,(x) = 0. The functional integral is badly de- 
fined because we are redundantly integrating over a continuous infinity of 
physically equivalent field configurations. To fix the problem, we would like 
to isolate the interesting part of the functional integral, which counts each 
physical configuration only once. 

We can accomplish this by means of a trick, due to Faddeev and Popov.! 
Let G(A) be some function that we wish to set equal to zero as a gauge- 
fixing condition; for example, G(A) = 0,,A" corresponds to Lorentz gauge. 
We could constrain the functional integral to cover only the configurations 
with G(A) = 0 by inserting a functional delta function, 6(G(A)). (Think of 
this object as an infinite product of delta functions, one for each point x.) To 
do so legally, we insert 1 under the integral of (9.50), in the following form: 


a), 


ai 


= / Da(x) 6(G(A®)) det ( 


where A® denotes the gauge-transformed field, 


(9.53) 


A® (a) = A,,(a) + ~8,0(2). 


Equation (9.53) is the continuum generalization of the identity 


eee (11 [ea:) 6(") (g(a)) det (5) 


t 


for discrete n-dimensional vectors. In Lorentz gauge we have G(A%) = 
0H A,, + (1/e)0?a, so the functional determinant det(6G(A%)/éa) is equal 
to det(0?/e). For the present discussion, the only relevant property of this de- 
terminant is that it is independent of A, so we can treat it as a constant in 
the functional integral. 

After inserting (9.53), the functional integral (9.50) becomes 


dot (SSA) [ve f DAcs45(G(47)), 


Now change variables from A to A®. This is a simple shift, so DA = DA®. 
Also, by gauge invariance, S[A] = S|A®]. Since A® is now just a dummy 


TL. D. Faddeev and V. N. Popov, Phys. Lett. 25B, 29 (1967). 
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integration variable, we can rename it back to A, obtaining 


: DAe*SI4] = de t( = =) =) | Da / DAe'*l4] §(G(A)). (9.54) 


The functional integral over A is now restricted by the delta function to phys- 
ically inequivalent field configurations, as desired. The divergent integral over 
a(x) simply gives an infinite multiplicative factor. 

To go further we must specify a gauge-fixing function G(A). We choose 
the general class of functions 


G(A) = 0¥A,(z) — w(2), (9.55) 


where w(x) can be any scalar function. Setting this G(A) equal to zero gives 
a generalization of the Lorentz gauge condition. The functional determinant 
is the same as in Lorentz gauge, det(6G(A®%)/éa) = det(0?/e). Thus the 
functional integral becomes 


[pact - = det ( -2) )( [r2) [racsiala( 6(OVA, — w(z)). 


This equality holds for any w(x), so it will also hold if we replace the right- 
hand side with any properly normalized linear combination involving different 
functions w(x). For our final trick, we will integrate over all w(x), with a 
Gaussian weighting function centered on w = 0. The above expression is thus 
equal to 


v(g) [Dwexn|-i7 2e | Y( Ga ( |Da) [Dacisiaio 5(O#A,,—w(z)) 
= N(€) dct (=0") ( ; Da) ; DAeiSIAl exp 1 / dbz 5g MAL)? | 


(9.56) 


where N(€) is an unimportant normalization constant and we have used the 
delta function to perform the integral over w. We can choose € to be any 
finite constant. Effectively, we have added a new term —(OH#A,,)?/2E to the 
Lagrangian. 

So far we have worked only with the denominator of our formula for 
correlation functions, 


J DAO(A) exp ( [op ta cl 
ge a mee eee ae 
T —00(1-ie) | DA E€Xp i jae atx c| 


The same manipulations can also be performed on the numerator, provided 
that the operator O(A) is gauge invariant. (If it is not, the variable change 
from A to A® preceding Eq. (9.54) does not work). Assuming that O(A) is 
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gauge invariant, we find for its correlation function 


[ DAO(A) exp i [i dta [L- #(3"Ay)?]| 

(Q| TOCA) |Q) = — lim Ree a a 
Too(-#) DA exp i fon dtx [£ Fe(O"Ay)?] 
(9.57) 

The awkward constant factors in (9.56) have canceled; the only trace left by 
this whole process is the extra €-term that is added to the action. 

At the beginning of this section, in Eq. (9.52), we saw that we could 
not obtain a sensible photon propagator from the action S[A]. With the new 
€-term, however, that equation becomes 


1 ~,, 
(kaw + (1~ 2) kwky) De? (k) = 16,1, 


which has the solution 


we = LEV 
Be (k) = (ot - 0-0 ). (9.58) 
This is our desired expression for the photon propagator. The ze term in the 
denominator arises exactly as in the Klein-Gordon case. Note the overall minus 
sign relative to the Klein-Gordon propagator, which was already evident in 
Eq. (9.52). 

In practice one usually chooses a specific value of € when making compu- 
tations. Two choices that are often convenient are 


£0 Landau gauge; 
al Feynman gauge. 


So far in this book we have always used Feynman gauge.! 

The Faddeev-Popov procedure guarantees that the value of any correla- 
tion function of gauge-invariant operators computed from Feynman diagrams 
will be independent of the value of € used in the calculation (as long as the 
same value of € is used consistently). In the case of QED, it is not difficult 
to prove this €-independence directly. Notice in Eq. (9.58) that € multiplies a 
term in the photon propagator proportional to k*k”. According to the Ward- 
Takahashi identity (7.68), the replacement in a Green’s function of any photon 
propagator by k¥k” yields zero, except for terms involving external off-shell 
fermions. These terms are equal and opposite for particle and antiparticle and 
vanish when the fermions are grouped into gauge-invariant combinations. 

To complete our treatment of the quantization of the electromagnetic field, 
we need one additional ingredient. In Chapters 5 and 6, we computed S-matrix 


fOther choices of £ may be useful in specific applications; for example, in certain 
problems of bound states in QED, the Yennie gauge, € = 3, produces a cancellation 
that is otherwise difficult to make explicit. See H. M. Fried and D. R. Yennie, Phys. 
Rev. 112, 1391 (1958). 
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elements for QED from the correlation functions of non-gauge-invariant oper- 
ators w(x), w(x), and A,,(x). We will now argue that the S-matrix elements 
are given correctly by this procedure. Since the S-matrix is defined between 
asymptotic states, we can compute S-matrix elements in a formalism in which 
the coupling constant is turned off adiabatically in the far past and far fu- 
ture. In the zero coupling limit, there is a clean separation between gauge- 
invariant and gauge-variant states. Single-particle states containing one elec- 
tron, one positron, or one transversely polarized photon are gauge-invariant, 
while states with timelike and longitudinal photon polarizations transform 
under gauge motions. We can thus define a gauge-invariant S-matrix in the 
following way: Let Spp be the S-matrix between general asymptotic states, 
computed from the Faddeev-Popov procedure. This matrix is unitary but 
not gauge-invariant. Let Po be a projection onto the subspace of the space 
of asymptotic states in which all particles are either electrons, positrons, or 
transverse photons. Then let 


S = PySpp Po. (9.59) 


This S-matrix is gauge invariant by construction, because it is projected onto 
gauge-invariant states. It is not obvious that it is unitary. However, we ad- 
dressed this issue in Section 5.5. We showed there that any matrix element 
M*e*, for photon emission satisfies 


Stein MEM = (—gur) MEM, (9.60) 


i=1,2 


where the sum on the left-hand side runs only over transverse polarizations. 
The same argument applies if M” and M*” are distinct amplitudes, as long 
as they satisfy the Ward identity. This is exactly the information we need to 
see that 

SSt = PySpp Py Shp Po = Po Spe Shp Po. (9.61) 


Now we can use the unitarity of Spp to see that S is unitary, SS! = 1, on 
the subspace of gauge-invariant states. It is easy to check explicitly that the 
formula (9.59) for the S-matrix is independent of €: The Ward identity implies 
that any QED matrix element with all external fermions on-shell is unchanged 
if we add to the photon propagator D#”(q) any term proportional to q*. 


9.5 Functional Quantization of Spinor Fields 


The functional methods that we have used so far allow us to compute, using 
Eq. (9.18) or (9.35), correlation functions involving fields that obey canonical 
commutation relations. To generalize these methods to include spinor fields, 
which obey canonical anticommutation relations, we must do something dif- 
ferent: We must represent even the classical fields by anticommuting numbers. 
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Anticommuting Numbers 


We will define anticommuting numbers (also called Grassmann numbers) by 
giving algebraic rules for manipulating them. These rules are formal and might 
seem ad hoc. We will justify them by showing that they lead to the familiar 
quantum theory of the Dirac equation. 

The basic feature of anticommuting numbers is that they anticommute. 
For any two such numbers @ and », 


dn = —7 8. (9.62) 
In particular, the square of any Grassmann number is zero: 
0? =0. 


(This fact makes algebra extremely easy.) A product (07) of two Grassmann 
numbers commutes with other Grassmann numbers. We will also wish to 
add Grassmann numbers, and to multiply them by ordinary numbers; these 
operations have all the properties of addition and scalar multiplication in any 
vector space. 

The main thing we want to do with anticommuting numbers is integrate 
over them. To define functional integration, we do not need general definite 
integrals of these parameters, but only the analog of ae dx. So let us de- 
fine the integral of a general function f of a Grassmann variable @, over the 
complete range of @: 


[040 = [a9 (A+ Bé). 


In general, f(@) can be expanded in a Taylor series, which terminates after 
two terms since 6? = 0. The integral should be linear in f; thus it must be 
a linear function of A and B. Its value is fixed by one additional property: 
In our analysis of bosonic functional integrals (for instance, in (9.38) and 
(9.54)), we made strong use of the invariance of the integral to shifts of the 
integration variable. We will see in Section 9.6 that this shift invariance of 
the functional integral plays a central role in the derivation of the quantum 
mechanical equations of motion and conservation laws, and thus must be 
considered a fundamental aspect of the formalism. We must, then, demand 
this same property for integrals over @. Invariance under the shift @ - 6+ 7 
yields the condition 


[uw (A + BO) = [a9 ((A + Bn) + Bé). 


The shift changes the constant term, but leaves the linear term unchanged. 
The only linear function of A and B that has this property is a constant 
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(conventionally taken to be 1) times B, so we define* 
‘i do (A+ BO) =B. (9.63) 


When we perform a multiple integral over more than one Grassmann variable, 
an ambiguity in sign arises; we adopt the convention 


[uw fan no = +1, (9.64) 


performing the innermost integral first. 

Since the Dirac field is complex-valued, we will work primarily with com- 
plex Grassmann numbers, which can be built out of real and imaginary parts 
in the usual way. It is convenient to define complex conjugation to reverse the 
order of products, just like Hermitian conjugation of operators: 


(0n)* = 1*0* = —6* 7". (9.65) 
To integrate over complex Grassmann numbers, let us define 
ga Ati. ge _ 81 — 182 
V2” yo 
We can now treat @ and @* as independent Grassmann numbers, and adopt 


the convention { d6*d0 (66*) = 1. 
Let us evaluate a Gaussian integral over a complex Grassmann variable: 


6 


/ do* do e~* 8 = / d6* d0 (1 — 6*b0) = / do* d0(1+60*b) =b. (9.66) 


If 9 were an ordinary complex number, this integral would equal 27/b. The 
factor of 27 is unimportant; the main difference with anticommuting num- 
bers is that the b comes out in the numerator rather than the denominator. 
However, if there is an additional factor of 66* in the integrand, we obtain 
. 1 

; d* do 00* e~® * =1 = 5 6. (9.67) 
The extra 00* introduces a factor of (1/b), just as it does in an ordinary 
Gaussian integral. 

To perform general Gaussian integrals in higher dimensions, we must first 
prove that an integral over complex Grassmann variables is invariant under 
unitary transformations. Consider a set of n complex Grassmann variables 6;, 
and a unitary matrix U. If 6; = U;,;6;, then 

1 
n! 


T] 6} = S64" 010; .. 


*This definition is due to F. A. Berezin, The Method of Second Quantization, 
Academic Press, New York, 1966. 
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1. 
seat 
= 6) Ui 0 U5 58... Uw Bv 


th eax er. 
= a6 Ui Ug" fies Ue’ aoe (TI 0;) 


a 


= (det U) (II 0:). (9.68) 


(11 [467 46.) 700) 


the only term of f(@) that survives has exactly one factor of each 6; and 6°; 
it is proportional to (T] 0;) (I] O). If we replace @ by U@, this term acquires a 
factor of (det U)(det U)* = 1, so the integral is unchanged under the unitary 
transformation. 

We can now evaluate a general Gaussian integral involving a Hermitian 
matrix B with eigenvalues };: 


(11 / do; id; Jew" age (11 / do; it; e 46rs% — Tb; = det B. (9.69) 


% 


In a general integral 


(If 6 were an ordinary number, we would have obtained (277)"/(det B).) Sim- 
ilarly, you can show that 


(11 | do* io; 6,0% e— 9: F139 — (det B)(B~") x1. (9.70) 
2 

Inserting another pair 6,,0* in the integrand would yield a second factor 
(B~")mn, and a second term in which the indices | and n are interchanged 
(the sum of all possible pairings). In general, except for the determinant being 
in the numerator rather than the denominator, Gaussian integrals over Grass- 
mann variables behave exactly like Gaussian integrals over ordinary variables. 


The Dirac Propagator 


A Grassmann field is a function of spacetime whose values are anticommuting 
numbers. More precisely, we can define a Grassmann field w(x) in terms of 
any set of orthonormal basis functions: 


1 d_ vidila), (9.71) 


The basis functions ¢;(x) are ordinary c-number functions, while the coefh- 
cients yw; are Grassmann numbers. To describe the Dirac field, we take the ¢; 
to be a basis of four-component spinors. 

We now have all the machinery needed to evaluate functional integrals, 
and hence correlation functions, involving fermions. For example, the Dirac 
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two-point function is given by 
[Db Dw exp|if ata Did — mh] V(e1)B(@2) 
f Dy Dw exp if dx (id — m)e| | 


(We write Dw instead of Dyw* for convenience; the two are unitarily equiva- 
lent. We also leave the limits on the time integrals implicit; they are the same 
as in Eq. (9.18), and will yield an ie term in the propagator as usual.) The 
denominator of this expression, according to (9.69), is det(¢g — m). The nu- 
merator, according to (9.70), is this same determinant times the inverse of 
the operator —i(i@ — m). Evaluating this inverse in Fourier space, we find the 
familiar result for the Feynman propagator, 
= dk je tk (€1-22) 
0) To(a £2)|0) = Sp(2y —22) = | —— ——_. 9.72 

| (017 0(e1 022) 1) = Sear — aa) = | SG. (9.72) 
Higher correlation functions of free Dirac fields can be evaluated in a similar 
manner. The answer is always just the sum of all possible full contractions 
of the operators, with a factor of Sp for each contraction, as we found from 
Wick’s theorem in Chapter 4. 


(0| T(x1)b(z2) |0) = 


Generating Functional for the Dirac Field 


As with the Klein-Gordon field, we can alternatively derive the Feynman rules 
for the free Dirac theory by means of a generating functional. In analogy with 
(9.34), we define the Dirac generating functional as 


Zinn] = | DEDY exp[ifate[UEA- mw +mb+Gn]], (9.73) 


where 7(x) is a Grassmann-valued source field. You can easily shift ~=(x) to 
complete the square, to derive the simpler expression 


Z{i.n| = Zo-exp[~f d'xdty(x)Sr(2—y)mtw)], (9.74) 


where, as before, Zo is the value of the generating functional with the external 
sources set to zero. 

To obtain correlation functions, we will differentiate Z with respect to 7 
and 7. First, however, we must adopt a sign convention for derivatives with 
respect to Grassmann numbers. If 7 and # are anticommuting numbers, let us 
define 


Sis Ss ee 2) (9.75) 


Then referring to the definition (9.73) of Z, we see that the two-point function, 
for example, is given by 


(0| TW(21)Dla2) 0) = 29" (-i—P—) (ig ) Zima, 
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Plugging in formula (9.74) for Z[7,7| and carefully keeping track of the signs, 
we find that this expression is equal to the Feynman propagator, Sr(x 1 — <2). 
Higher correlation functions can be evaluated in a similar way. 


QED 


As we saw in Section 9.2 for the case of scalar fields, the functional inte- 
gral method allows us to read the Feynman rules for vertices directly from 
the Lagrangian for an interacting field theory. For the theory of Quantum 
Electrodynamics, the full Lagrangian is 


Loep = (iD — m)p — 3 (Fw)? 
= Pid — m)p — 7( Fav)? — eb" PAy 
= Lo - epy pA, 
where D,, = 0, + ieA,, is the gauge-covariant derivative. 


To evaluate correlation functions, we expand the exponential of the inter- 
action term: 


exp|i fl] = exp|ifLo| 1 ie fatzinvA, +e], 


The two terms of the free Lagrangian yield the Dirac and electromagnetic 
propagators derived in this section and the last: 


p — f (Qr)4 p— mie’ 
d+q —ig,,e 4 -¥ | 
PRAT. = a Si. ae (Feynman gauge). 
> (27 )* q? + te 


The interaction term gives the QED vertex, 
pb = —tey" [ate. 


As in Chapter 4, we can rearrange these rules, performing the integrations 
over vertex positions to obtain momentum-conserving delta functions, and 
using these delta functions to perform most of the propagator momentum 
integrals. 

The only remaining aspect of the QED Feynman rules is the placement of 
various minus signs. These signs are also built into the functional integral; for 
example, interchanging 6, and 67 in Eq. (9.70) would introduce a factor of —1. 
We will see another example of a fermion minus sign in the computation that 
follows. 
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Functional Determinants 


Throughout this chapter we have encountered expressions that we wrote for- 
mally as functional determinants. To end this section, let us investigate one 
of these objects more closely. We will find that, at least in this case, we can 
write the determinant explicitly as a sum of Feynman diagrams. 

Consider the object 


[vs Dw exp[i/ d*x w(ip — mye), (9.76) 


where D,, = 0,, + teA,, and A,(x) is a given external background field. For- 
mally, this expression is a functional determinant: 


= det(iD — m) = det(i@ — m — eA) 


: U é 
= det(if — m)- det (1 era ief)). 

In the last form, the first term is an infinite constant. The second term contains 
the dependence of the determinant on the external field A. We will now show 
that this dependence is well defined and, in fact, is exactly equivalent to the 
sum of vacuum diagrams. 

To demonstrate this, we need only apply standard identities from linear 
algebra. First notice that, if a matrix B has eigenvalues 6;, we can write its 
determinant as 


det B = lI b; = exp > log bi = exp Tr(log B)), (9.77) 


where the logarithm of a matrix is defined by its power series. Applying this 
identity to our determinant, and writing out the power series of the logarithm, 
we obtain! 


det (1 ~- pom ief) = exp >» -: Ml(z5 -(-ieA))"] . (9.78) 


Alternatively, we can evaluate this determinant by returning to expres- 
sion (9.76) and using Feynman diagrams. Expanding the interaction term, we 
obtain the vertex rule 


= —iey" [ae A, (a). 


‘We use Tr() to denote operator traces, and tr() to denote Dirac traces. 
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Our determinant is then equal to a sum of Feynman diagrams, 


det (1 — “*A)) _ 1 + A + ° + SY Or 
= exp 4A ae ° “or : (9.79) 


The series exponentiates, since the disconnected diagrams are products of con- 
nected pieces (with appropriate symmetry factors when a piece is repeated). 


For example, 
2 
_. i 
= ; 


Now let us evaluate the nth diagram in the exponent of (9.79). There is a factor 
of —1 from the fermion loop, and a symmetry factor of 1/n since we could 
rotate the interactions around the diagram up to n times without changing 
it. (The factor is not 1/n!, because the cyclic order of the interaction points 
is significant.) The diagram is therefore 


-- [ac +++ d2&n tr| (-ied(@1)) Sr(w2 —21)°°° 


(—iedl(2n)) Sr(ar — 2n)| 


1 i : 
——'T ————(—2 ; 9.80 
2T( Gomi) | at 
in exact agreement with (9.78), including the minus sign and the symmetry 
factor. 


The computation of functional determinants using Feynman diagrams is 
an important tool, as we will see in Chapter 11. 
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9.6 Symmetries in the Functional Formalism 


We have now seen that the quantum field theoretic correlation functions of 
scalar, vector, and spinor fields can be computed from the functional integral, 
completely bypassing the construction of the Hamiltonian, the Hilbert space of 
states, and the equations of motion. The functional integral formalism makes 
the symmetries of the problem manifest; any invariance of the Lagrangian 
will be an invariance of the quantum dynamics. However, we would like to 
be able to appeal also to the conservation laws that follow from the quantum 
equations of motion, or to these equations of motion themselves. For example, 
the Ward identity, which played a major role in our discussion of photons in 
QED (Section 5.5), is essentially the conservation law of the electric charge 
current. Since, as we saw in Section 2.2, the conservation laws follow from 
symmetries of the Lagrangian, one might guess that it is not difficult to derive 
these conservation laws from the functional integral. In this section we will 
see how to do that. We will see that the functional integral gives, in a most 
direct way, a quantum generalization of Noether’s theorem. This result will 
lead to the analogue of the Ward-Takahashi identity for any symmetry of a 
general quantum field theory. 


Equations of Motion 


To prepare for this discussion, we should determine how the quantum equa- 
tions of motion follow from the functional integral formalism. As a first prob- 
lem to study, let us examine the Green’s functions of the free scalar field. ‘To 
be specific, consider the three-point function: 


(Q| T(21)6(x2)G(z3) |2) = Z-1 / Doel ® “ll g(24)b(a2)b(a3), (9.81) 


where L = 5(0,¢)? — 5m?¢? and Z is a shorthand for Z[J = 0], the func- 
tional integral over the exponential. In classical mechanics, we would derive 
the equations of motion by insisting that the action be stationary under an 
infinitesimal variation 


d(x)  b'(x) = (x) + €(z). (9.82) 


The appropriate generalization is to consider (9.82) as an infinitesimal change 
of variables. A change of variables does not alter the value of the integral. Nor 
does a shift of the integration variable alter the measure: Dd’ = Dd. Thus we 
can write 


| Doel ** 41 4 (24) 6(a2)6(a3) = / Doe'S @* “16'l 4/(2,)o! (x2) (as), 


tThere are some subtle exceptions to this rule, which we will treat in Chapter 19. 
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where ¢’ = 6+ €. Expanding this equation to first order in ¢€, we find 
a= [ Doel #6 | (i fatxe(a)|(-0-m?)6(a)] (21) 6(e2)6(ea)) 


+ €(£1)(€2)b(%3) + O(x1)e(€2) (a3) + o(as)o(ea)elaa) 


(9.83) 
The last three terms can be combined with the first by writing, for instance, 
e(z1) = f{ d*xe(x)6(x—zx 1). Noting that the right-hand side must vanish for 
any possible variation e(2), we then obtain 


0= | Doel *£ [(? + m2)6(2) 41) (e2) Ola) 


+ 16(x—21)(r2)b(x3) + tp(21)6(2—£2)h(x3) + id (#1) $(w2)6(a—e3) ; 
(9.84) 
A similar equation holds for any number of fields ¢(2;). 
To see the implications of (9.84), let us specialize to the case of one field 
(x21) in (9.81). Notice that the derivatives acting on ¢(x) can be pulled 
outside the functional integral. Then, dividing (9.84) by Z yields the identity 


(0? + m?) (Q| Té(x) (x1) |Q) = —16(a — 2). (9.85) 


The left-hand side of this relation is the Klein-Gordon operator acting on a 
correlation function of ¢(x). The right-hand side is zero unless x = 21; that 
is, the correlation function satisfies the Klein-Gordon equation except at the 
point where the arguments of the two ¢ fields coincide. The modification of 
the Klein-Gordon equation at this point is called a contact term. In this simple 
case, the modification is hardly unfamiliar to us; Eq. (9.85) merely says that 
the Feynman propagator is a Green’s function of the Klein-Gordon operator, 
as we originally showed in Section 2.4. We saw there that the delta function 
arises when the time derivative in 0% acts on the time-ordering symbol. We will 
see below that, quite generally in quantum field theory, the classical equations 
of motion for fields are satisfied by all quantum correlation functions of those 
fields, up to contact terms. 

As an example, consider the identity that follows from (9.84) for an (n+1)- 
point correlation function of scalar fields: 


(F + m*) (| T G(x) (a1) +--+ Gan) |2) 


: 9.86 
= 2 (2) Po(e1) + - (—i6(w = 23)) «+ 8(@n) |). (9.86) 


This identity says that the Klein-Gordon equation is obeyed by ¢(a) inside 
any expectation value, up to contact terms associated with the time ordering. 
The result can also be derived from the Hamiltonian formalism using the 
methods of Section 2.4, or, using the special properties of free-field theory, by 
evaluating both sides of the equation using Wick’s theorem. 
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As long as the functional measure is invariant under a shift of the integra- 
tion variable, we can repeat this argument and obtain the quantum equations 
of motion for Green’s functions for any theory of scalar, vector, and spinor 
fields. This is the reason why, in Eq. (9.63), we took the shift invariance to be 
the fundamental, defining property of the Grassmann integral. 

For a general field theory of a field y(x), governed by the Lagrangian 
Llp], the manipulations leading to (9.83) give the identity 


0 = [ cif tec {i [ate e(x) a ( fata'c) - p(21)p(r2) 


‘EG olai)e(ea)}, 


(9.87) 


and similar identities for correlation functions of n fields. By the rule for 
functional differentiation (9.31), the derivative of the action is 


§ ks AL AL 
50(x) (fa v£) ~ ay - (a5, >) 


this is the quantity that equals zero by the Euler-Lagrange equation of motion 
(2.3) for y. Formula (9.87) and its generalizations lead to the set of identities 


( (Sepay f ttz’2) e601) 060m) ) = Yo (ober) (C2 = 2)) --9lE)), 


i=1 

(9.88) 
In this equation, the angle-brackets denote a time-ordered correlation function 
in which derivatives on y(x) are placed outside the time-ordering symbol, as in 
Eq. (9.86). Relation (9.88) states that the classical Euler-Lagrange equations 
of the field y are obeyed for all Green’s functions of y, up to contact terms 
arising from the nontrivial commutation relations of field operators. These 
quantum equations of motion for Green’s functions, including the proper con- 
tact terms, are called Schwinger-Dyson equations. 


Conservation Laws 


In classical field theory, Noether’s theorem says that, to each symmetry of 
a local Lagrangian, there corresponds a conserved current. In Section 2.2 we 
proved Noether’s theorem by subjecting the Lagrangian to an infinitesimal 
symmetry variation. In the spirit of the above discussion of equations of mo- 
tion, we should find the quantum analogue of this theorem by subjecting the 
functional integral to an infinitesimal change of variables along the symmetry 
direction. 

Again, it will be most instructive to begin with an example. Let us con- 
sider the theory of a free, complex-valued scalar field, with the Lagrangian 


£ = (0,0)? — m>|¢/?. (9.89) 
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This Lagrangian is invariant under the transformation ¢ — e’“¢. The classical 
consequences of this invariance were discussed in Section 2.2, below Eq. (2.14). 
To find the quantum formulae, consider the infinitesimal change of variables 


¢(x) > $'(x) = $(ax) + ta(x) (2). (9.90) 
Note that we have made the infinitesimal angle of rotation a function of 2; 
the reason for this will be clear in a moment. 
The measure of functional integration is invariant under the transforma- 
tion (9.90), since this is a unitary transformation of the variables ¢(x). Thus, 
for the case of two fields, 


| Doel “£11 g(21)6*(x2) = / Doel £19) g!(x1)$"* (aa) 


¢’=(1+ia)d 
Expanding this equation to first order in a, we find 


o= [doetl#* Ji fate[(aua) -i(oore" — 6°0"6)]o(e1)0" (a2) 


+ lia(x1) (21) | ¢" (22) + o(21) |—ia(x2)* (x2) | \. 


Notice that the variation of the Lagrangian contains only terms proportional 
to 0,,a, since the substitution (9.90) with a constant a leaves the Lagrangian 
invariant. To put this relation into a familiar form, integrate the term involving 
0,,a by parts. Then taking the coefficient of a(x) and dividing by Z gives 


(8,.3"()0(@1)6* (w2)) = (—#){ (1b(1)6(w ~ 21) 6" (2) 


(9.91) 
+ 6(21) (—id* (w2)6(x — 22) ), 


where 

j* = 1( garg” — gO") (9.92) 
is the Noether current identified in Eq. (2.16). As in Eq. (9.88), the correlation 
function denotes a time-ordered product with the derivative on 7“(xz) placed 
outside the time-ordering symbol. Relation (9.91) is the classical conservation 
law plus contact terms, that is, the Schwinger-Dyson equation associated with 
current conservation. 

It is not much more difficult to discuss current conservation in more gen- 
eral situations. Consider a local field theory of a set of fields ya(x), governed 
by a Lagrangian C[y]. An infinitesimal symmetry transformation on the fields 
Yq will be of the general form 


Ya(x) > palx) + eAva(Zz). (9.93) 


We assume that the action is invariant under this transformation. Then, as in 
Eq. (2.10), if the parameter ¢€ is taken to be a constant, the Lagrangian must 
be invariant up to a total divergence: 


Lie] > Lip] + 0,7". (9.94) 
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If the symmetry parameter e depends on @, as in the analysis of the previous 
paragraph, the variation of the Lagrangian will be slightly more complicated: 


OL 
Lip] an Liv] = (Que) Avaara TF) + 20 ee ae 
pPa 


Summation over the index a is understood. Then 
6 


where j" is the Noether current of Eq. (2.12), 


jt = OL 
O(OuPa) 


Using result (9.95) and carrying through the steps leading up to (9.91), we 
find the Schwinger-Dyson equation: 


(8,.5!*(@) pale) p6(w2)) = (—é){ (Apa (a1)6(e ~ #1))po(e2) 
| (9.97) 
+ pa(t1)(Avo(z2)6(2 - 22))). 


A similar equation can be found for the correlator of 0,7" with n fields y(z). 
These give the full set of Schwinger-Dyson equations associated with the clas- 
sical Noether theorem. 

As an example of the use of this variational procedure to obtain the 
Noether current, consider the symmetry of the Lagrangian with respect to 
spacetime translations. Under the transformation 


AGOg= J". (9.96) 


Ya > Pa t+ ah (x)O,Ga (9.98) 


the Lagrangian transforms as 


£L=>L+O0,a"0,,00 Ol Ogle. 


OL 
O(OL Pa) 
The variation of [d*z L with respect to a” then gives rise to the conservation 
equation for the energy-momentum tensor 0,T?” = 0, with 


_ OL 
O(O, Ga) 


in agreement with Eq. (2.17). 

The trick we have used in this section, that of considering a symmetry 
transformation whose parameter is a function of spacetime, is reminiscent 
of a technical feature of our earlier discussion introducing the Lagrangian 
of QED. In Eq. (4.6), we noted that the minimal coupling prescription for 
coupling the photon to charged fields produces a Lagrangian invariant not 
only under the global symmetry transformation with € constant, but also 
under a transformation in which the symmetry parameter depends on z. In 
Chapter 15, we will draw these two ideas together in a general discussion of 
field theories with local symmetries. 


TH Oy, — gL, (9.99) 
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The Ward-Takahashi Identity 


As a final application of the methods of this section, let us derive the 
Schwinger-Dyson equations associated with the global symmetry of QED. 
Consider making, in the QED functional integral, the change of variables 


w(x) > (14+ iea(x))v (2), (9.100) 


without the corresponding term in the transformation law for A, (which 
would make the Lagrangian invariant under the transformation). The QED 
Lagrangian (4.3) then transforms according to 


L-= L- ed,apy'y. (9.101) 


The transformation (9.100) thus leads to the following identity for the func- 
tional integral over two fermion fields: 


0= / DEDUDAci! Tze {- i / d*z d,,a(x) [iM (w)wW(ar (a2) 
ECE CH ICT COE W(es)(~iea( es) H(e2)) b (9.102) 


with j4 = ew yw. As in our other examples, an analogous equation holds for 
any number of fermion fields. 

To understand the implications of this set of equations, consider first the 
specific case (9.102). Dividing this relation by Z, we find 


iO, (O| T3" (x) (a1) b(a2) |0) = — te5(a — 21) (0| TY(21)h(x2) (0) aes 
+ e6(x — @2) (0|Ty(a1)b(x2) (0). 


To put this equation into a more familiar form, compute its Fourier transform 
by integrating: 


[ae eee [ae eres [ates e Pre | (9.104) 


Then the amplitudes in (9.103) are converted to the amplitudes M(k; p; q) 
and M(p;q) defined below (7.67) in our discussion of the Ward-Takahashi 
identity. Indeed, (9.103) falls directly into the form 


—iky.M*"(k; p,q) = —teMo(p;q — k) + ieMo(p + k; q). (9.105) 


This is exactly the Ward-Takahashi identity for two external fermions, which 
we derived diagrammatically in Section 7.4. It is not difficult to check that 
the more general relations involving n fermion fields lead to the general Ward- 
Takahashi identity presented in (7.68). Because of this relation, the formula 
(9.97) associated with the arbitrary symmetry (9.93) is usually also referred 
to as a Ward-Takahashi identity, the one associated with the symmetry and 
its Noether current. 
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We have now arrived at a more general understanding of the terms on the 
right-hand side of the Ward-Takahashi identity. These are the contact terms 
that we now expect to find when we convert classical equations of motion 
to Schwinger-Dyson equations for quantum Green’s functions. The functional 
integral formalism allows a simple and elegant derivation of these quantum- 
mechanical terms. 


Problems 


9.1 Scalar QED. This problem concerns the theory of a complex scalar field ¢ 
interacting with the electromagnetic field A”. The Lagrangian is 


C= -1F2, + (Dyd)*(D"d) — m26*¢, 


where D,, = 0,, + ieA,, is the usual gauge-covariant derivative. 


(a) Use the functional method of Section 9.2 to show that the propagator of the 
complex scalar field is the same as that of a real field: 
t 
i a a lh a = = oor - 
Dp p? — m? + ie 
Also derive the Feynman rules for the interactions between photons and scalar 
particles; you should find 


\ 


p' pL VY 
pr po = —ie(p +p’); ma = Qie* gh”, 


/ 7 ‘ 


7 NN 
7 N 
Dp z r 


/ 
, 


(b) Compute, to lowest order, the differential cross section for ete~ — $¢*. Ignore 
the electron mass (but not the scalar particle’s mass), and average over the 
electron and positron polarizations. Find the asymptotic angular dependence 
and total cross section. Compare your results to the corresponding formulae for 
ete. > pr [io 

(c) Compute the contribution of the charged scalar to the photon vacuum polar- 
ization, using dimensional regularization. Note that there are two diagrams. ‘To 
put the answer into the expected form, 


THY (q?) = (g4” gq? — gq” II(q”), 
it is useful to add the two diagrams at the beginning, putting both terms over 
a common denominator before introducing a Feynman parameter. Show that, 
for —q* >> m*, the charged boson contribution to II(q?) is exactly 1/4 that of a 
virtual electron-positron pair. 
9.2 Quantum statistical mechanics. 


(a) Evaluate the quantum statistical partition function 


Ls trle— P| 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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(where @ = 1/kT) using the strategy of Section 9.1 for evaluating the matrix 
elements of e~ ‘47 in terms of functional integrals. Show that one again finds a 
functional integral, over functions defined on a domain that is of length @ and 
periodically connected in the time direction. Note that the Euclidean form of 
the Lagrangian appears in the weight. 


Evaluate this integral for a simple harmonic oscillator, 
Ly = 34? + dua, 


by introducing a Fourier decomposition of x(t): 
Lo 2mint 
Cal peer, 
dX " VB 


The dependence of the result on @ is a bit subtle to obtain explicitly, since the 
measure for the integral over x(t) depends on (3 in any discretization. However, 
the dependence on w should be unambiguous. Show that, up to a (possibly di- 
vergent and $-dependent) constant, the integral reproduces exactly the familiar 
expression for the quantum partition function of an oscillator. [You may find the 
identity 


oe) 2 
sinh z= z- IT(:+ | 
n= 


useful. ] 


Generalize this construction to field theory. Show that the quantum statistical 
partition function for a free scalar field can be written in terms of a functional 
integral. The value of this integral is given formally by 


1/2 
[det(—0" + m?)| 
where the operator acts on functions on Euclidean space that are periodic in the 
time direction with periodicity @. As before, the @ dependence of this expression 
is difficult to compute directly. However, the dependence on m? is unambiguous. 
(More generally, one can usually evaluate the variation of a functional determi- 
nant with respect to any explicit parameter in the Lagrangian.) Show that the 
determinant indeed reproduces the partition function for relativistic scalar par- 
ticles. 


Now let W(t), w(t) be two Grassmann-valued coordinates, and define a fermionic 
oscillator by writing the Lagrangian 


Le =p +udy. 
This Lagrangian corresponds to the Hamiltonian 
H=wyy, with {y,v} =1, 


that is, to a simple two-level system. Evaluate the functional integral, assuming 
that the fermions obey antiperiodic boundary conditions: w(t + @) = —vw(t). 
(Why is this reasonable?) Show that the result reproduces the partition function 
of a quantum-mechanical two-level system, that is, of a quantum state with Fermi 
statistics. 
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(e) Define the partition function for the photon field as the gauge-invariant func- 


tional integral 


over vector fields A, that are periodic in the time direction with period (. 
Apply the gauge-fixing procedure discussed in Section 9.4 (working, for example, 
in Feynman gauge). Evaluate the functional determinants using the result of 
part (c) and show that the functional integral does give the correct quantum 
statistical result (including the correct counting of polarization states). 


Chapter 10 


Systematics of Renormalization 


While computing radiative corrections in Chapters 6 and 7, we encountered 
three QED diagrams with ultraviolet divergences: 


SY ne UAL 


In each case we saw that the divergence could be regulated and canceled, 
yielding finite expressions for measurable quantities. In Chapter 8, we pointed 
out that such ultraviolet divergences occur commonly and, in fact, naturally 
in quantum field theory calculations. We sketched a physical interpretation of 
these divergences, with implications both in quantum field theory and in the 
statistical theory of phase transitions. In the next few chapters, we will convert 
this sketchy picture into a quantitative theory that allows precise calculations. 

In this chapter, we begin this study by developing a classification of the 
ultraviolet divergences that can appear in a quantum field theory. Rather than 
stumbling across these divergences one by one and repairing them case by case, 
we now set out to determine once and for all which diagrams are divergent, 
and in which theories these divergences can be eliminated systematically. As 
examples we will consider both QED and scalar field theories. 


10.1 Counting of Ultraviolet Divergences 


In this section we will use elementary arguments to determine, tentatively, 
when a Feynman diagram contains an ultraviolet divergence. We begin by 
analyzing quantum electrodynamics. 

First we introduce the following notation, to characterize a typical dia- 


gram in QED: 
Ne. = number of external electron lines; 
N., = number of external photon lines; 
P. = number of electron propagators; 
P, = number of photon propagators; 
V = number of vertices; 


L = number of loops. 
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(This analysis applies to correlation functions as well as scattering amplitudes. 
In the former case, propagators that are connected to external points should 
be counted as external lines, not as propagators. ) 

The expression corresponding to a typical diagram looks like this: 


8 = as -d*ky 
(4; — m)-+- (B53) ++ (RR) 


For each loop there is a potentially divergent 4-momentum integral, but each 
propagator aids the convergence of this integral by putting one or two pow- 
ers of momentum into the denominator. Very roughly speaking, the diagram 
diverges unless there are more powers of momentum in the denominator than 
in the numerator. Let us therefore define the superficial degree of divergence, 
D, as the difference: 


D = (power of & in numerator) — (power of & in denominator) 


(10.1) 
=41 —P, = 2P,. 


Naively, we expect a diagram to have a divergence proportional to A?, where 
A is a momentum cutoff, when D > 0. We expect a divergence of the form 
log A when D = 0, and no divergence when D < 0. 

This naive expectation is often wrong, for one of three reasons (see 
Fig. 10.1). When a diagram contains a divergent subdiagram, its actual di- 
vergence may be worse than that indicated by D. When symmetries (such 
as the Ward identity) cause certain terms to cancel, the divergence of a dia- 
gram may be reduced or even eliminated. Finally, a trivial diagram with no 
propagators and no loops has D = 0 but no divergence. 

Despite all of these complications, D is still a useful quantity. To see why, 
let us rewrite it in terms of the number of external lines (V., N.) and vertices 
(V). Note that the number of loop integrations in a diagram is 


L=P,+P,-V+l, (10.2) 


since in our original Feynman rules each propagator has a momentum integral, 
each vertex has a delta function, and one delta function merely enforces overall 
momentum conservation. Furthermore, the number of vertices is 


V =2P,+ N, = 5(2P.+ Ne), (10.3) 


since each vertex involves exactly one photon line and two electron lines. (The 
propagators count twice since they have two ends on vertices.) Putting these 
relations together, we find that D can be expressed as 


DEAR EP HV LISP =9F, 


(10.4) 
Bei Ne, 
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D=0 finite 


D=0 ~log A 


D2 ~ log A 


ew 

).. 

“a 

On ick iy 
poe 


D=>=2 finite 


Figure 10.1. Some simple QED diagrams that illustrate the superficial de- 
gree of divergence. The first diagram is finite, even though D = 0. The third 
diagram has D = 2 but only a logarithmic divergence, due to the Ward iden- 
tity (see Section 7.5). The fourth diagram diverges, even though D < 0, since 
it contains a divergent subdiagram. Only in the second and fifth diagrams 
does the superficial degree of divergence coincide with the actual degree of 
divergence. 


independent of the number of vertices. The superficial degree of divergence of 
a QED diagram depends only on the number of external legs of each type. 

According to result (10.4), only diagrams with a small number of external 
legs have D > 0; those seven types of diagrams are shown in Fig. 10.2. Since 
external legs do not enter the potentially divergent integral, we can restrict our 
attention to amputated diagrams. We can also restrict our attention to one- 
particle-irreducible diagrams, since reducible diagrams are simple products 
of the integrals corresponding to their irreducible parts. Thus the task of 
enumerating all of the divergent QED diagrams reduces to that of analyzing 
the seven types of amputated, one-particle-irreducible amplitudes shown in 
Fig. 10.2. Other diagrams may diverge, but only when they contain one of 
these seven as a subdiagram. Let us therefore consider each of these seven 
amplitudes in turn. | 

The zero-point function, Fig. 10.2a, is very badly divergent. But this ob- 
ject merely causes an unobservable shift of the vacuum energy; it never con- 
tributes to S-matrix elements. 

To analyze the photon one-point function (Fig. 10.2b), note that the ex- 
ternal photon must be attached to a QED vertex. Neglecting the external 
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(a) D3 
(c) es 
(e) Dea4 


Figure 10.2. The seven QED amplitudes whose superficial degree of di- 
vergence (D) is > 0. (Each circle represents the sum of all possible QED 
diagrams.) As explained in the text, amplitude (a) is irrelevant to scattering 
processes, while amplitudes (b) and (d) vanish because of symmetries. Am- 
plitude (e) is nonzero, but its divergent parts cancel due to the Ward identity. 
The remaining amplitudes (c, f, and g) are all logarithmically divergent, even 
though D > 0 for (c) and (f). 


photon propagator, this amplitude is therefore 


= —ie / dba eT (Ol T 9,,(x) |Q), (10.5) 
q 


where j4 = wy"w is the electromagnetic current operator. But the vacuum 
expectation value of 7“ must vanish by Lorentz invariance, since otherwise it 
would be a preferred 4-vector. 

The photon one-point function also vanishes for a second reason: charge- 
conjugation invariance. Recall that C is a symmetry of QED, so C|Q) = |Q). 
But j“(x) changes sign under charge conjugation, Cj“(x)C' = —j(x), so its 
vacuum expectation value must vanish: 


(Q| T5" (x) |Q) = (Q] CTCF" (x)CTC |Q) = — (OQ TH" (a) |Q) = 0. 


The same argument applies to any vacuum expectation value of an odd num- 
ber of electromagnetic currents. In particular, the photon three-point function, 
Fig. 10.2d, vanishes. (This result is known as Furry’s theorem.) It is not hard 
to check explicitly that the photon one- and three-point functions vanish in 
the leading order of perturbation theory (see Problem 10.1). 

The remaining amplitudes in Fig. 10.2 are all nonzero, so we must analyze 
their structures in more detail. Consider, for example, the electron self-energy 
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(Fig. 10.2f). This amplitude is a function of the electron momentum jp, so let 
us expand it in a Taylor series about p = 0: 


= Ag+ Aipt Asp? +>, 


where each coefficient is independent of p: 


1 qd” 
A, =— 
ni dg” ( L Yee 


(These coefficients are infrared divergent; to compute them explicitly we would 
need an infrared regulator, as in Chapter 6.) The diagrams contributing to the 
electron self-energy depend on p through the denominators of propagators. 
To compute the coefficients A,, we differentiate these propagators, giving 
expressions like 


d ( 1 } 1 

dp\ + p—m (H+ p—m)? 
That is, each derivative with respect to the external momentum p lowers the 
superficial degree of divergence by 1. Since the constant term Ag has (su- 
perficially) a linear divergence, A, can have only a logarithmic divergence; 
all the remaining A, are finite. (This argument breaks down when the di- 
vergence is in a subdiagram, since then not all propagators involve the large 
momentum k. We will face this problem in Section 10.4.) 

The electron self-energy amplitude has one additional subtlety. If the con- 
stant term Ao were proportional to A (the ultraviolet cutoff), the electron mass 
shift would, according to the analysis in Section 7.1, also have a term propor- 
tional to A. But the electron mass shift must actually be proportional to m, 
since chiral symmetry would forbid a mass shift if m were zero. At worst, the 
constant term can be proportional to mlog A. We therefore expect the entire 
self-energy amplitude to have the form 


= agmlog A + a; plog A + (finite terms), (10.6) 


exactly what we found for the term of order a in Eq. (7.19). 

Let us analyze the exact electron-photon vertex, Fig. 10.2g, in the same 
way. (Again we implicitly assume that infrared divergences have been regu- 
lated.) Expanding in powers of the three external momenta, we immediately 
see that only the constant term is divergent, since differentiating with respect 
to any external momentum would lower the degree of divergence to —1. ‘This 
amplitude therefore contains only one divergent constant: 


ju 


«x —iey" log A + finite terms. (10.7) 
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As discussed in Section 7.5, the photon self energy (Fig. 10.2c) is con- 
strained by the Ward identity to have the form 


(10.8) 


Viewing this expression as a Taylor series in g, we see that the constant and 
linear terms both vanish, lowering the superficial degree of divergence from 
2 to 0. The only divergence, therefore, is in the constant term of II(q*), and 
this divergence is only logarithmic. This result is exactly what we found for 
the lowest-order contribution to II(q?) in Eq. (7.90). 

Finally, consider the photon-photon scattering amplitude, Fig. 10.2e. The 
Ward identity requires that if we replace any external photon by its momen- 
tum vector, the amplitude vanishes: 


ll 


kt = 0. (10.9) 


p 


By exhaustion one can show that this condition is satisfied only if the ampli- 
tude is proportional to (g4#”k° — g#?k”), with a similar factor for each of the 
other three legs. Each of these factors involves one power of momentum, so 
all terms with less than four powers of momentum in the Taylor series of this 
amplitude must vanish. The first nonvanishing term has D = 0—4 = —4, and 
therefore this amplitude is finite. 

In summary, we have found that there are only three “primitively” di- 
vergent amplitudes in QED: the three that we already found in Chapters 6 
and 7. (Other amplitudes may also be divergent, but only because of dia- 
grams that contain these primitive amplitudes as components.) Furthermore, 
the dependence of these divergent amplitudes on external momenta is ex- 
tremely simple. If we expand each amplitude as a power series in its external 
momenta, there are altogether only four divergent coefficients in the expan- 
sions. In other words, QED contains only four divergent numbers. In the next 
section we will see how these numbers can be absorbed into unobservable 
Lagrangian parameters, so that observable scattering amplitudes are always 
finite. 

For the remainder of this section, let us try to understand the superficial 
degree of divergence from a more general viewpoint. The theory of QED in 
four spacetime dimensions is rather special, so let us first generalize to QED 
in d dimensions. In this case, D is given by 


D2dbs =P. (10.10) 


since each loop contributes a d-dimensional momentum integral. Relations 
(10.2) and (10.3) still hold, so we can again rewrite D in terms of V, Ne, 
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and N.. This time the result is 


d—4 d—2 d—1 
D=d+/( 5 Jv -( : )N, - ( : )Ne. (10.11) 
The cancellation of V in this expression is special to the case d = 4. For d < 4, 
diagrams with more vertices have a lower degree of divergence, so the total 
number of divergent diagrams is finite. For d > 4, diagrams with more vertices 
have a higher degree of divergence, so every amplitude becomes superficially 
divergent at a sufficiently high order in perturbation theory. 

These three possible types of ultraviolet behavior will also occur in other 
quantum field theories. We will refer to them as follows: 


Super-Renormalizable theory: Only a finite number of Feynman 
diagrams superficially diverge. 


Renormalizable theory: Only a finite number of amplitudes 
superficially diverge; however, diver- 
gences occur at all orders in perturba- 
tion theory. 


Non-Renormalizable theory: All amplitudes are divergent at a 
sufficiently high order in perturbation 
theory. 


Using this nomenclature, we would say that QED is renormalizable in four 
dimensions, super-renormalizable in less than four dimensions, and non- 
renormalizable in more than four dimensions. 

These superficial criteria give a correct picture of the true divergence 
structure of the theory for most cases that have been studied in detail. Exam- 
ples are known in which the true behavior is better than this picture suggests, 
when powerful symmetries set to zero some or all of the superficially divergent 
amplitudes.* On the other hand, as we will explain in Section 10.4, it is always 
true that the divergences of superficially renormalizable theories can be ab- 
sorbed into a finite number of Lagrangian parameters. For theories containing 
fields of spin 1 and higher, loop diagrams can produce additional problems, 
_ including violation of unitarity; we will discuss this difficulty in Chapter 16. 

As another example of the counting of ultraviolet divergences, consider a 
pure scalar field theory, in d dimensions, with a ¢” interaction term: 


1 1 De es 
L= 5 (nb) — 5m ke (10.12) 


Let N be the number of external lines in a diagram, P the number of prop- 
agators, and V the number of vertices. The number of loops in a diagram is 
L = P—V +1. There are n lines meeting at each vertex, sonV = N + 2P. 


*Some exotic four-dimensional field theories are actually free of divergences; see, 
for example, the article by P. West in Shelter Island IH, R. Jackiw, N. N. Khuri, S. 
Weinberg, and E. Witten, eds. (MIT Press, Cambridge, 1985). 
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Combining these relations, we find that the superficial degree of divergence of 
a diagram is 
DS] dh=2P 


=d+ n(=*) - dv - (£2) y (10.13) 


In four dimensions a ¢* coupling is renormalizable, while higher powers of 
@ are non-renormalizable. In three dimensions a ¢° coupling becomes renor- 
malizable, while ¢* is super-renormalizable. In two spacetime dimensions any 
coupling of the form @” is super-renormalizable. 

Expression (10.13) can also be derived in a somewhat different way, from 
dimensional analysis. In any quantum field theory, the action S = [ d?a L 
must be dimensionless, since we work in units where h = 1. In this system of 
units, the integral d¢z has units (mass)~?, and so the Lagrangian has units 
(mass)?. Since all units can be expressed as powers of mass, it is unambiguous 
to say simply that the Lagrangian has “dimension d”. Using this result, we 
can infer from the explicit form of (10.12) the dimensions of the field ¢ and the 
coupling constant 4. From the kinetic term in £ we see that ¢ has dimension 
(d—2)/2. Note that the parameter m consistently has dimensions of mass. 
From the interaction term and the dimension of @, we infer that the A has 
dimension d — n(d—2)/2. 

Now consider an arbitrary diagram with N external lines. One way that 
such a diagram could arise is from an interaction term 7¢% in the Lagrangian. 
The dimension of 7 would then be d — N(d—2)/2, and therefore we con- 
clude that any (amputated) diagram with N external lines has dimension 
d — N(d—2)/2. In our theory with only the A” vertex, if the diagram has 
V vertices, its divergent part is proportional to AY A”, where A is a high- 
momentum cutoff and D is the superficial degree of divergence. (This is the 
“generic” case; all the exceptions noted above also apply here.) Applying di- 
mensional analysis, we find 


d- n(=*) =v|d- n(—=)] +D. 
2 2 
in agreement with (10.13). 

Note that the quantity that multiplies V in this expression is just the 
dimension of the coupling constant A. This analysis can be carried out for 
QED and other field theories, with the same result. ‘Thus we can characterize 
the three degrees of renormalizability in a second way: 


Super-Renormalizable: Coupling constant has positive mass dimen- 
sion. 


Renormalizable: Coupling constant is dimensionless. 


Non-Renormalizable: Coupling constant has negative mass dimen- 
sion. 
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This is exactly the conclusion that we stated without proof in Section 4.1. In 
QED, the coupling constant e is dimensionless; thus QED is (at least super- 
ficially) renormalizable. 


10.2 Renormalized Perturbation Theory 


In the previous section we saw that a renormalizable quantum field theory con- 
tains only a small number of superficially divergent amplitudes. In QED, for 
example, there are three such amplitudes, containing four infinite constants. 
In Chapters 6 and 7 these infinities disappeared by the end of our compu- 
tations: The infinity in the vertex correction diagram was canceled by the 
electron field-strength renormalization, while the infinity in the vacuum po- 
larization diagram caused only an unobservable shift of the electron’s charge. 
In fact, it is generally true that the divergences in a renormalizable quantum 
field theory never show up in observable quantities. 

To obtain a finite result for an amplitude involving divergent diagrams, 
we have so far used the following procedure: Compute the diagrams using a 
regulator, to obtain an expression that depends on the bare mass (mo), the 
bare coupling constant (€9), and some ultraviolet cutoff (A). Then compute the 
physical mass (m) and the physical coupling constant (e), to whatever order 
is consistent with the rest of the calculation; these quantities will also depend 
on mo, €9, and A. To calculate an S-matrix element (rather than a correlation 
function), one must also compute the field-strength renormalization(s) Z (in 
accord with Eq. (7.45)). Combining all of these expressions, eliminate mo 
and eo in favor of m and e; this step is the “renormalization”. The resulting 
expression for the amplitude should be finite in the limit A — oo. 

The above procedure always works in a renormalizable quantum field 
theory. However, it can often be cumbersome, especially at higher orders in 
perturbation theory. In this section we will develop an alternative procedure 
which works more automatically. We will do this first for 6+ theory, returning 
to QED in the next section. 

The Lagrangian of ¢* theory is 


_ il a eC ee 
£= 5 (9) — 5 Mo? — qr? 


We now write mp and Ag, to emphasize that these are the bare values of the 
mass and coupling constant, not the values measured in experiments. 

The superficial degree of divergence of a diagram with N external legs is, 
according to (10.13), 


D=4-N. 


Since the theory is invariant under @ — —@, all amplitudes with an odd 
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number of external legs vanish. The only divergent amplitudes are therefore 


(unobservable vacuum energy shift); 


~A2 + p? log A + (finite terms): 


~ log A + (finite terms). 


Ignoring the vacuum diagram, these amplitudes contain three infinite con- 
stants. Our goal is to absorb these constants into the three unobservable pa- 
rameters of the theory: the bare mass, the bare coupling constant, and the 
field strength. To accomplish this goal, it is convenient to reformulate the 
perturbation expansion so that these unobservable quantities do not appear 
explicitly in the Feynman rules. 

First we will eliminate the shift in the field strength. Recall from Sec- 
tion 7.1 that the exact two-point function has the form 

[ae (Q| T¢(x)b(0) |Q) e’? ? = a + (terms regular at p? = m7”), 
(10.14) 

where m is the physical mass. We can eliminate the awkward residue Z from 
this equation by rescaling the field: 


b= 21/6, (10.15) 


This transformation changes the values of correlation functions by a factor 
of Z—'/? for each field. Thus, in computing S-matrix elements, we no longer 
need the factors of Z in Eq. (7.45); a scattering amplitude is simply the sum 
of all connected, amputated diagrams, exactly as we originally guessed in 
Eq. (4.103). 
The Lagrangian is much uglier after the rescaling: 

2 or (10.16) 
The bare mass and coupling constant still appear in £, but they can be elim- 
inated as follows. Define 


ég=Z=-1,  be=mgZ—m’*, 6)=A9z°=—A, (10.17) 


1 1 
L- 5 2 (Oubr)” = 5026, . 


where m and 4 are the physically measured mass and coupling constant. Then 
the Lagrangian becomes 


1 1 
£ = =(8,6,)? — =m2g? — Ag! 
2 2 rT re 

; i hen (10.18) 

+ 562 (Quer) — 5omor — Fy - 
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2 
<_< —- —_ 


D — p2—m?+ie 
«K --i 
—)— = i(p*5z — bm) 


SC = —10) 


Figure 10.3. Feynman rules for ¢* theory in renormalized perturbation 
theory. 


The first line now looks like the familiar ¢*-theory Lagrangian, but is written 
in terms of the physical mass and coupling. The terms in the second line, 
known as counterterms, have absorbed the infinite but unobservable shifts 
between the bare parameters and the physical parameters. It is tempting to 
say that we have “added” these counterterms to the Lagrangian, but in fact 
we have merely split each term in (10.16) into two pieces. 

The definitions in (10.17) are not useful unless we give precise definitions 
of the physical mass and coupling constant. Equation (10.14) defines m? as the 
location of the pole in the propagator. There is no obviously best definition 
of A, but a perfectly good definition would be obtained by setting A equal to 
the magnitude of the scattering amplitude at zero momentum. Thus we have 
the two defining relations, 

— ee - 3 + (terms regular at p* = m?); 


= —ir sts =4m-, t= u= 0: (10.19) 


amputated 


These equations are called renormalization conditions. (The first equation 
actually contains two conditions, specifying both the location of the pole and 
its residue. ) 

Our new Lagrangian, Eq. (10.18), gives a new set of Feynman rules, shown 
in Fig. 10.3. The propagator and the first vertex come from the first line of 
(10.18), and are identical to the old rules except for the appearance of the 
physical mass and coupling in place of the bare values. The counterterms in 
the second line of (10.18) give two new vertices (also called counterterms). 

We can use these new Feynman rules to compute any amplitude in ¢4 
theory. The procedure is as follows. Compute the desired amplitude as the 
sum of all possible diagrams created from the propagator and vertices shown 
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in Fig. 10.3. The loop integrals in the diagrams will often diverge, so one 
must introduce a regulator. The result of this computation will be a function 
of the three unknown parameters 67, 6, and 6,. Adjust (or “renormalize’” ) 
these three parameters as necessary to maintain the renormalization condi- 
tions (10.19). After this adjustment, the expression for the amplitude should 
be finite and independent of the regulator. 

This procedure, using Feynman rules with counterterms, is known as 
renormalized perturbation theory. It should be contrasted with the procedure 
we used in Part 1, outlined at the beginning of this section, which is called 
bare perturbation theory (since the Feynman rules involve the bare mass and 
coupling constant). The two methods are completely equivalent. The differ- 
ences between them are purely a matter of bookkeeping. You will get the 
same answers using either procedure, so you may choose whichever you find 
more convenient. In general, renormalized perturbation theory is technically 
easier to use, especially for multiloop diagrams; however, bare perturbation 
theory is sometimes easier for complicated one-loop calculations. We will use 
renormalized perturbation theory in most of the rest of this book. 


One-Loop Structure of ¢4 Theory 


To make more sense of the renormalization procedure, let us carry it out 
explicitly at the one-loop level. 
First consider the basic two-particle scattering amplitude, 


P3 PA 


iM (pipe > p3p4) = 


Pi P2 


=X + (H+ +A) +e 


If we define p = p, + po, then the second diagram is 


(—ir)* f d*k i i 
k k+p = 


2 (27)4* k? — m? (k 4+ p)? — m? 
tp 
= (-idr)? -iV(p*). (10.20) 


Note that p? is equal to the Mandelstam variable s. The next two diagrams 
are identical, except that s will be replaced by ¢ and u. The entire amplitude 
is therefore 


iM = —id + (—id)? [iV(s) + iV(t) + iV(u)] — tidy. (10.21) 


According to our renormalization condition (10.19), this amplitude should 
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equal —i\ at s = 4m? and t = u= 0. We must therefore set 
6, = —A?[V(4m7) + 2V(0)]. (10.22) 


(At higher orders, 6), will receive additional contributions.) 

We can compute V(p*) explicitly using dimensional regularization. The 
procedure is exactly the same as in Section 7.5: Introduce a Feynman param- 
eter, shift the integration variable, rotate to Euclidean space, and perform the 
momentum integral. We obtain 


d 
von=5 [a ef oi 1 
2 [k? + 2ak - -p+ xp? —m?] 


i dtl i 
“*Gvrnmeay fe 


- tf = | Gaye oa ae +m)” ee 


~~ <a 1 
d—4 327? 


1 
2 
fax(- — 7 + log(47) — log [m? — x(1-2)p*) ), (10.23) 
E 
0 
where € = 4 — d. The shift in the coupling constant (10.22) is therefore 


1 
1 2 
— z(1—x)4m?|2-4/2 a (m2]2—4/2 
0 


573 belt — 37 + 3log(47) — log [m*—x(1—x)4m?| — 2log n?]). 


d) 
6, = 2) 


doa 


(10.24) 


These expressions are divergent as d — 4. But if we combine them according 
o (10.21), we obtain the finite (if rather complicated) result, 


1 
ir? m?*—a(l—2x)s m?—az(1—a)t 
IM = -id\ — Wy | ee ie pee 
ae ue 3202 [e| 8 ( ati na)and) - o8( m? 
0 


a log ——")). (10.25) 
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To determine 67 and 6,, we must compute the two-point function. As in 
Section 7.2, let us define —iM?(p*) as the sum of all one-particle-irreducible 
insertions into the propagator: 


= —iM?(p?). (10.26) 


Then the full two-point function is given by the geometric series, 


1 
= . 10.27 
p? —m? — M7(p?) 7 


The renormalization conditions (10.19) require that the pole in this full prop- 
agator occur at p* = m? and have residue 1. These two conditions are equiv- 
alent, respectively, to 


d 


M?(p?)| —=0 and ape) pm? = 0. (10.28) 


(To check the latter condition, expand M? about p? = m? in Eq. (10.27).) 
Explicitly, to one-loop order, 


~iM*(p") = O) fe Sr 


1 dtk i ; 
SN Ni hy fee i Oa, 
me 2 at k? — m? erage? 
ix 1 T(1-§) 


fee: 
_y (4n)4/2 (m2)1-4/2 ae i(p 67 — Om): (10.29) 


Since the first term is independent of p’, the result is rather trivial: Setting 


dh Yd-§) 


OF = and Om = — 904m) a? (2) 4/2 


(10.30) 
yields M?(p*) = 0 for all p?, satisfying both of the conditions in (10.28). 

The first nonzero contributions to M?(p?) and 6z are proportional to \7?, 
coming from the diagrams | 


.— re | | ab ees (10.31) 


The second diagram contains the 6, counterterm, which we have already com- 
puted. It cancels ultraviolet divergences in the first diagram that occur when 
one of the loop momenta is large and the other is small. The third diagram 
is again the (p*éz — 6,,) counterterm, and is fixed to order A* by requiring 
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that the remaining divergences (when both loop momenta become large) can- 
cel. In Section 10.4 we will see an explicit example of the interplay of various 
counterterms in a two-loop calculation. 

The vanishing of 6z at one-loop order is a special feature of ¢* theory, 
which does not occur in more general theories of scalar fields. The Yukawa the- 
ory described in Section 4.7 gives an explicit example of a one-loop correction 
for which this counterterm is required. 

In the Yukawa theory, the scalar field propagator receives corrections at 
order g* from a fermion loop diagram and the two propagator counterterms. 
Using the Feynman rules on p. 118 to compute the loop diagram, we find 


k+p 
-iM?(p) = -=({)--- + ---@--- 
k 


| atk, [ie+ pt my) i(k + mys) 2 
=-(-ig? | te ee ee + i(p*dz — dm) 
(kt+p)? —m% k? —m* 
| | dtk k-(pt+k) +m; 
(27)* ((p-+k)? — m+ )(k? — m*) 
where my is the mass of the fermion that couples to the Yukawa field. To 


evaluate the integral, combine denominators and shift as in Eq. (10.23). Then 
the first term in the last line becomes 


1 
dp (2 — ¢(1—x)p? + m? 
-4g° far | at ( )p f 
0 


+ i(p’6z — 6m), (10.32) 


(27)4 (€2 + 2(1—a)p? — m4)? 


eis) AT O=2 
ee ee es ne) eC 
(4n)4/2 \ Al—d/2 A2—4/2 

O 


1 
dig” (d—1) Eid=5) 


where A = m* — x(1—x)p”. 


Now we can see that both of the counterterms 6,, and 6z must take 
nonzero values in order to satisfy the renormalization conditions (10.28). To 
determine 6,,, we subtract the value of the loop diagram at p* = m? as before, 
so that 

1 
T(1-§$) 


bn = 5 a i a fo al r)m2]i—d/2 
0 


+ m*8z. (10.34) 


To determine 67, we cancel also the first derivative with respect to p? of the 
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loop integral (10.33). This gives 
1 
, 4g?(d—1) | a(1—a)T'(2—§) 
= Se Corer eee eee 
o (47) 4/2 [m4 — x(1—x)m?]2—4/2 
0 


1 
3q° q 2 2 9 9 

aD) x x£(1—z) (: a as log(4m) — log|m — a(1—ax)m 1) 

(10.35) 
Thus, in Yukawa theory, the propagator corrections at one-loop order require 
a quadratically divergent mass renormalization and a logarithmically diver- 
gent field strength renormalization. This is the usual situation in scalar field 
theories. 


10.3 Renormalization of Quantum Electrodynamics 


The procedure we followed in the previous section, yielding a “renormalized” 
perturbation theory formulated in terms of physically measurable parameters, 
can be summarized as follows: 
1. Absorb the field-strength renormalizations into the Lagrangian by rescal- . 
ing the fields. 
2. Split each term of the Lagrangian into two pieces, absorbing the infinite 
and unobservable shifts into counterterms. 
3. Specify the renormalization conditions, which define the physical masses 
and coupling constants and keep the field-strength renormalizations equal 
to l. 
4. Compute amplitudes with the new Feynman rules, adjusting the counter- 
terms as necessary to maintain the renormalization conditions. 
Let us now use this procedure to construct a renormalized perturbation theory 
for Quantum Electrodynamics. | 
The original QED Lagrangian is 


L a —3 (Fu)? ar wid a mo)? vy eo WAg. 
Computing the electron and photon propagators with this Lagrangian, we 


would find expressions of the general form 
ZL 
g-m 
(We found just such expressions in the explicit one-loop calculations of Chap- 
ter 7.) To absorb Z2 and Z 3 into £, and hence eliminate them from formula 
(7.45) for the S-matrix, we substitute y = Za! by and A# = Za? AP. Then 
the Lagrangian becomes 


L = -123(FHY)? + Zo, (i — mo) br — €02023/ 7b, "'tr Ary. (10.36) 
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We can introduce the physical electric charge e, measured at large distances 
(q = 0), by defining a scaling factor Z, as follows:! 


e052. edi. (10.37) 


If we let m be the physical mass (the location of the pole in the electron 
propagator), then we can split each term of the Lagrangian into two pieces as 
follows: 


==, Fy 40,09 =m) ed OAc: 


’ _ (10.38) 
== $63(BHY)? + w,.(i629 = bm) Wr — e640, yr Arps 


where 
63 = Z3—1, 629 = Zo —1, 
On = Z2™M — ™, and 61 = Zi = (e9/e)ZoZ,"" —]. 


The Feynman rules for renormalized QED are shown in Fig. 10.4. In 
addition to the familiar propagators and vertex, there are three counterterm 
vertices. The ee and eey counterterm vertices can be read directly from the La- 
grangian (10.38). To derive the two-photon counterterm, integrate —F(Fyy)? 
by parts to obtain —3A,,(—0? gt’ + 0¥O”)A,; this gives the expression shown 
in the figure. In the remainder of the book, when we set up renormalized per- 
turbation theory, we will drop the subscript r used here to distinguish the 
rescaled fields. 

Each of the four counterterm coefficients must be fixed by a renormaliza- 
tion condition. The four conditions that we require have already been stated 
implicitly: Two of them fix the electron and photon field-strength renormal- 
izations to 1, while the other two define the physical electron mass and charge. 
To write these conditions more explicitly, recall our notation from Chapters 


6 and 7: 
prAfPtprnv = itl (q) = (ga? — aa" MG), 


= —tX(y), (10.39) 


= —tel“(p’, p). 


amputated 


TSince we define e by the renormalization condition [¥(q = 0) = 7", the factor 
of Z, in the Lagrangian must cancel the multiplicative correction factor that arises 
from loop corrections. Therefore this definition of 7, is equivalent to that given in 
Eq. (7.47). 
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Ll 
= —iey" 6, 


Figure 10.4. Feynman rules for Quantum Electrodynamics in renormalized 
perturbation theory. 


These amplitudes are now to be computed in renormalized perturbation the- 
ory; that is, we are now redefining II(q?), ©(~), and '(p’, p) to include coun- 
terterm vertices. Furthermore, the new definition of I’ involves the physical 
electron charge. With this notation, the four conditions are 


u(p = m) = 0; 

sw] =0: 

dp pom (10.40) 
II(q* = 0) = 0; 


—ieI*(p' —p=0) = —iey". 


The first condition fixes the electron mass at m, while the next two fix the 
residues of the electron and photon propagators at 1. Given these conditions, 
the final condition fixes the electron charge to be e. 


One-Loop Structure of QED 


The four conditions (10.40) allow us to determine the four countertems in 
(10.38) in terms of the values of loop diagrams. In Chapters 6 and 7 we com- 
puted all of the diagrams required to carry out this determination to one-loop 
order. We will now collect these results and find explicit expressions for the 
renormalization constants of QED to order a. For overall consistency, we will 
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use dimensional regularization to control ultraviolet divergences, and a pho- 
ton mass pz to control infrared divergences. In Part I, we computed the vertex 
and self-energy diagrams using the Pauli-Villars regularization scheme, before 
introducing dimensional regularization. Now we have an opportunity to quote 
the values of these diagrams as computed with dimensional regularization. 

The first two conditions involve the electron self-energy. We evaluated 
the one-loop diagram contributing to U(p), using a Pauli-Villars regulator, in 
Section 7.1; the result is given in Eq. (7.19). If we re-evaluate the diagram 
in dimensional regularization, we find some additional terms in the Dirac 
algebra from the modified contraction identities (7.89). Taking these terms 
into account, we find for this diagram (€ = 4 — d) 


1 
e? D(2=5) 
2455 ay es A i te 
Pale) = “gna / *(G-a)m? + ap? — 2(1—a)p?) =P? 
0 
x ((4—€)m — (2—e) xp). (10.41) 
Therefore, according to the first of conditions (10.40), 


e2m 


M62 — bm = Ue(m) = aaaa| @ 
0 


T'(2—$) - (4 — 2x — €(1—2)) 
((1—2)?m? ie rp2)2—4/2 


(10.42) 


Similarly, the second of conditions (10.40) determines 62: 


d 
9 = apo” 
_ 2 f r(2—g) 
=a | am a 
€ 22x(1-x)m? 


Notice that the second term in the brackets gives a finite result as « — Q, 
because it multiplies the divergent gamma function. 

The third condition of (10.40) requires the value (7.90) of the photon 
self-energy diagram: 


2 e? T(2—§) 7 
I2(q°) = (47) 4/2 [e (m2 — x(1—x)q2)2-4/2 (Sx(1 x)) 
Then 
e? P22 
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The last condition requires the value of the electron vertex function, computed 
in Section 6.3. Again, we will rework the diagram in dimensional regulariza- 
tion. Then the shift in the form factor F,(q?) (6.56) becomes 


2 


_4) (9_,)2 
6F,(q°) = Gaia [a dy dz 6(a+y+z—1) samt (2 5 
T(3—$) 2 2 2 2 
+ Sages (9° [2—2)(1-y) — exy] + m?[2(1-4z+2?) — e(1-2)?I])], 


(10.45) 


where A = (1—z)*m? + zu? — xzyq? as before. The fourth renormalization 
[ 
condition then determines 
2 T(2-¢ 2—e)? 
(47) 4/2 ((1—z)2m2 + zp2)2-4/2 2 
r(3=5) 
((1—z)2m?2 + zp2)3-4/2 


ey eee 


[2(1—42+-27) — e(1—z)*]m? |. 
(10.46) 


Using an integration by parts similar to that following Eq. (7.32), one can 
show explicitly from (10.46) and (10.43) that 6; = 69, that is, that 71 = Z> 
to order a. As in our previous derivations, this formula follows from the Ward 
identity. The Lagrangian (10.38), with counterterms set to zero, is gauge in- 
variant. If the regulator is also gauge invariant (and we do use dimensional 
regularization), this implies the Ward identity for diagrams without counter- 
term vertices. In particular, this implies that 6F,(0) = —dX2/dp|m. Then the 
counterterms 6, and 62, which are required to cancel these two factors, will 
be set equal. 

By continuing this argument, it is straightforward to construct a full dia- 
grammatic proof that 6; = 62, to all orders in renormalized perturbation the- 
ory, using the method we applied in Section 7.4 to prove the Ward-Takahashi 
identity in bare perturbation theory. With a generalization of the argument 
given there, one can show that the diagrammatic identity (7.68) holds for di- 
agrams that include counterterm vertices in loops. Thus, if the counterterms 
6, and 69 are determined up to order a”, the unrenormalized vertex diagram 
at g* = 0 equals the derivative of the unrenormalized self-energy diagram 
on-shell in order a”t!. To satisfy the renormalization conditions (10.40), we 
must then set the counterterms 6, and 69 equal to order a”*t+. This recur- 
sive argument gives yet another proof that Z, = Z2 to all orders in QED 
perturbation theory. 

The relation (10.37) between the bare and renormalized charge 


e = 73! ey (10.47) 
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gives a further physical interpretation of the identity Z,; = Z 2. Using the 
identity, we can rewrite (10.47) as 


C= Z23€0, 


which is just the relation (7.76) that we derived by a diagrammatic argument 
in Section 7.5. This says that the relation between the bare and renormalized 
electric charge depends only on the photon field strength renormalization, 
not on quantities particular to the electron. To see the importance of this 
observation, consider writing the renormalized quantum electrodynamics with 
two species of charged particles, say, electrons and muons. Then, in addition 
to (10.37), we will have a relation for the photon-muon vertex: 


eG 2. ain. (10.48) 


where Z; and Zé are the vertex and field strength renormalizations for the 
muon. Each of these two constants depends on the mass of the muon, so 
(10.48) threatens to give a different relation between eo and e from the one 
written in (10.47). However, the Ward identity forces the factors Z, and 2% 
to cancel out of this relation, leaving over a universal electric charge which 
has the same value for all species. 


10.4 Renormalization Beyond the Leading Order 


In the last two sections we have developed an algorithm for computing scat- 
tering amplitudes to any order in a renormalizable field theory. We have seen 
explicitly that this algorithm yields finite results at the one-loop level in both 
¢* theory and QED. According to the naive analysis of Section 10.1, the al- 
gorithm should also work at higher orders. But that analysis ignored many 
of the intricacies of multiloop diagrams; specifically, it ignored the fact that 
diagrams can contain divergent subdiagrams. 

When an otherwise finite diagram contains a divergent subdiagram, the 
treatment of the divergence is relatively straightforward. For example, the 
sum of diagrams 


if (10.49) 


is finite: The divergence in the photon propagator cancels just as when this 
propagator occurs in a tree diagram. The finite sum of the two propagator 
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diagrams gives an integrand for the outer loop that falls off fast enough that 
this integral still converges. 

A more difficult situation occurs when we have nested or overlapping 
divergences, that is, when two divergent loops share a propagator. Some ex- 
amples of diagrams with overlapping divergences are 


in d* theory; 


o- 
~{0)~ in QED. 


One contribution to this diagram comes from the region of momentum space 
where kg is very large. This means that, in position space, x, y, and z are very 
close together, while w can be farther away. In this region we can think of the 
virtual photon as giving a correction to the vertex at x. We saw in Section 6.3 
that this vertex correction is logarithmically divergent, of the form 


js ~ —iey" - alog A? 


in the limit A — oo. Plugging this vertex into the rest of the diagram and 
integrating over k,, we obtain an expression identical to the one-loop photon 
self-energy correction I2(q’), displayed in (7.90), multiplied by the additional 
logarithmic divergence: 


~ alg’ gq? — q’q’ )Il2(q") - alog A? 
fw (gh g* — qq’ )II2(q") g (10.50) 


~ a(gt’@ — gq’) (log A? + log q”) - alog A?.. 
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The log? A? term comes from the region where both k, and kg are large, while 
the log gq? log A? term comes from the region where kg is large but k, is small. 
Another such term would come from the region where k, is large but kg is 
small. 

The appearance of terms proportional to II2(q?) - log A? in the two-loop 
vacuum polarization diagram contradicts our naive argument, based on the 
criterion of the superficial degree of divergence, that the divergent terms of 
a Feynman integral are always simple polynomials in g*. We will refer to di- 
vergences multiplying only polynomials in gq? as local divergences, since their 
Fourier transforms back to position space are delta functions or derivatives 
of delta functions. We will call the new, nonpolynomial, term a nonlocal di- 
vergence. Fortunately, our derivation of the nonlocal divergent term gave this 
term a physical interpretation: It is a local divergence surrounded by an or- 
dinary, nondivergent, quantum field theory process. 

If this picture accurately describes all of the divergent terms of the two- 
loop diagram, we should expect that these divergences are canceled by two 
types of counterterm diagrams. First, we can build diagrams of order a? by in- 
serting the order-a@ counterterm vertex into the one-loop vacuum polarization 


diagram: 


These diagrams should cancel the nonlocal divergence in (10.50) and the cor- 
responding contribution from the region where k, is large and k is small. In 
fact, a detailed analysis shows that the sum of the original diagram and these 
two counterterm diagrams contains only local divergences. Once these dia- 
grams are added, the only divergence that remains is a local one, which can 
be canceled by the diagram 


LQ 


that is, by adding an order-a? term to 63. 

We can extend the lessons of this example to a general picture of the 
divergences of higher-loop Feynman diagrams and their cancellation. A given 
diagram may contain local divergences, as predicted by the analysis of Section 
10.1. It may also contain nonlocal divergences due to divergent subgraphs 
embedded in loops carrying small momenta. These divergences are canceled by 
diagrams in which the divergent subgraphs are replaced by their counterterm 
vertices. One might still ask two questions: First, does this procedure remove 
all nonlocal divergences? Second, does this procedure preserve the finiteness 
of amplitudes, such as (10.49), that are not expected to be divergent by the 
superficial criteria of Section 10.1? To answer these questions requires an 
intricate study of nested Feynman integrals. ‘The general analysis was begun 
by Bogoliubov and Parasiuk, completed by Hepp, and elegantly refined by 
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Zimmermann;' they showed that the answer to both questions is yes. Their 
result, known as the BPHZ theorem, states that, for a general renormalizable 
quantum field theory, to any order in perturbation theory, all divergences are 
removed by the counterterm vertices corresponding to superficially divergent 
amplitudes. In other words, any superficially renormalizable quantum field 
theory is in fact rendered finite when one performs renormalized perturbation 
theory with the complete set of counterterms. 

The proof of the BPHZ theorem is quite technical, and we will not include 
it in this book. Instead, we will investigate one detailed example of a two-loop 
calculation, which demonstrates explicitly the appearance and cancellation of 
nonlocal divergences. 


10.5 A Two-Loop Example 


To illustrate the issues discussed in the previous section, let us consider the 
two-loop contribution to the four-point function in ¢* theory. There are 16 rel- 
evant diagrams, shown in Fig. 10.5. (There are also several diagrams involving 
the one-loop correction to the propagator. But each of these is exactly can- 
celed by its counterterm, as we saw in Eq. (10.29), so we can just ignore them. ) 
Fortunately, many of the diagrams are simply related to each other. Crossing 
symmetry reduces the number of distinct diagrams to only six, 


where the last diagram denotes only the s-channel piece of the second-order 
vertex counterterm. If this sum of diagrams is finite, then simply replacing s 
with ¢ or u gives a finite result for the remaining diagrams. 

The value of the last diagram in (10.51) is just a constant, which we can 
freely adjust to absorb any divergent terms that are independent of the exter- 
nal momenta. Our goal, therefore, is to show that all momentum-dependent 
divergent terms cancel among the remaining five diagrams. 

The fourth and fifth diagrams in (10.51) involve the one-loop vertex coun- 
terterm, which we computed in Eq. (10.24). Let us briefly recall that compu- 
tation. We defined iV(p*) as the fundamental loop integral, 

1 


dy) 
-\\2 > Bye AY 2) 
‘ —tX)"-4V (p") = (—7A) a any | lm? — x(1—2)p?| 


=f 
10.52 
in (10.52) 
'N. N. Bogoliubov and O. S. Parasiuk, Acta Math. 97, 227 (1957); K. Hepp, 
Comm. Math. Phys. 2, 301 (1966); W. Zimmermann, in Deser, et. al. (1970). 


=a) |" 
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Figure 10.5. The two-loop contributions to the four-point function in 64 
theory. Note that the diagrams in the first three lines are related to each 
other by crossing, being in the s-, t-, and u-channels, respectively. The last 
two diagrams in each of these lines involve the O(\*) vertex counterterm, 
while the final diagram is the O(\?) contribution to the vertex counterterm. 


The counterterm, according to the renormalization condition (10.19), had 
to cancel the three one-loop diagrams (one for each channel) at threshold 
(s = 4m, t = u = 0); thus we found 


SC = —16) = (—id)?[-iV(4m7) — 2iV(0)]. 


For our present purposes it will be convenient to separate the two terms of 
this expression. Let us therefore define 


We can now divide the first five diagrams in (10.51) into three groups, as 
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follows: 
s 
Group I: is tie 
S 

t+u 
Group II: | an 
Group III: ag 

t+U 


We will find that all divergent terms that depend on momentum cancel sep- 
arately within each group. Since Groups II and III are related by a simple 
interchange of initial and final momenta, it suffices to demonstrate this can- 
cellation for Groups I and II. 

Group I is actually quite easy, since each diagram factors into a product 
of objects we have already computed. Referring to Eq. (10.52), we have 


= (—id)3 - [iV (p?)]*; 


& - Q = (—id)* - iV (p*) - -iV(4m?). 


The sum of all three diagrams is therefore 
(—id)9 ( [iV (p")]” - 26V (@? kV (4m?) ) 

; . (10.53) 

= (-id)3(—[V(p?) — V(4m?)]” + [V(4m?)]’). 


But the difference V (p*)—V (4m?) is finite, as was required for the cancellation 
of divergences in the one-loop calculation: 


V(p?) — V(4m?) = - fe oe( Ne). 


m? — x(1—2)4m? 


The only remaining divergence is in the term [V(4m7)]?, which is independent 
of momentum and can therefore be absorbed into the second-order counter- 
term in (10.51). 
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Two general properties of result (10.53) are worth noting. First, the di- 
vergent piece (and hence the O(A*) vertex counterterm) is proportional to 


[V(4m?)]* o [F(2-$)]° — (=) ore 


€ 


This is a double pole, in contrast to the simple pole we found for the one-loop 
counterterm. Higher-loop diagrams will similarly have higher-order poles, but 
in all cases the divergent terms are momentum-independent constants. Second, 
consider the large-momentum limit, 


V(p") —V(4m*) o~ log — 


pe oo 


The two-loop vertex is proportional to log*(p?/m?). A diagram of this struc- 
ture with n loops will have the form 


SOO KOCK ~ 9" (108 BY. 


n loops 


This asymptotic behavior is actually a generic property of multiloop diagrams, 
which we will explore in more detail in Chapter 12. 
Now consider the more difficult diagram, from Group II: 


P3 Pa 


e i i 
k k+p = (i? | OG ont apr (e+ 90)"). 


Pi p2 (10.54) 
In evaluating this diagram, we will combine denominators in the manner that 
makes it most straightforward to extract the divergent terms, at the price 
of complicating the evaluation of the finite parts. Another approach to the 
calculation of this diagram is discussed in Problem 10.4. 

To begin the evaluation of (10.54), combine the pair of denominators 
shown explicitly, and substitute expression (10.52) for V(p?). This gives the 
expression 


1 1 
r3 T(2-$) a 1 
He ESTO ae ne are eA) 
2 (4r) yd [k? + 2yk-p + yp? — m?| 


1 
x. (10.55) 


|m? — a(1—2x)(k+p3)?|"~ 


via 
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It is possible to combine this pair of denominators by using the identity 


Lf, we t-w)2 Plat) 
am |? wAt (wa) rere 9° 


This is a special case of the formula quoted in Section 6.3, Eq. (6.42). To prove 
it, change variables in the integral: 


2 wa ie (l—w)B oe AB dw 
~ wA+ (1—-w)B’ ~~ wAt (1—w)B’ 7 [wA + (1—w)B]” 
so that 
1 M1—w)el ‘ 1 
(Te aad 0 it ae 
dw ——_—__—__——_ = —___. [a: ze-1(y—z)P-} = B(a, 9), 
/ [wA+ (1-w)B]°t? — A*BP Ae Be 


where B(a,) is the beta function, Eq. (7.82). The more general identity 
(6.42) can be proved by induction. 
Applying identity (10.56) to (10.55), we obtain 


an > dtk 
= ts fav fa f 
ie | 0 en 


w'-2(1—w) 


Pe ee a et ae aS oe ae ee I mg 

(w[m2—a(1—2)(k-+p3)2] + (1—w) [m?—k2—2yk-p—yp?])”? 
(10.57) 

Completing the square in the denominator yields a polynomial of the form 


x 


—|(1—w) + wax(1—2x)| € — P? +m’, (10.58) 


where £ is a shifted momentum variable and P? is a rather complicated func- 
tion of p, p3, and the various Feynman parameters. It will only be important 
for this analysis that, as w — 0, 


P?(w) = y(1—y)p? + O(w), (10.59) 


and this can be seen easily from (10.57). Changing variables to ¢, Wick- 
rotating, and performing the integral, we eventually obtain 


8 id® : rf ” w'-3(1—w) [(4—d) 
_ 2(4n)4 [e [ev fe (aw edea=ee" (m2 — P2)4-4° (10.60) 


This expression has one obvious pole as d — 4, coming from the gamma 
function. However, it also has a less obvious pole, coming from the zero end 
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of the w integral. Let us write (10.60) as 


1 
[aw wt! fw), 
0 


where f(w) incorporates all the factors not displayed explicitly. To isolate the 
pole at w = 0, we can add and subtract f(0): 


dw w!~2 f(w) = | dw wi 8 f(0)+ [dww'? [f(w) — f(0)]. (10.61) 
| aa | 


The second piece is 


: ee (1- a 1 7 1 ) 
(1 —w+wa(l-a)|”? [m2 — P2(w)]** [m2 — P2(0)]*"° 


This term has only a simple pole as d — 4; the residue of the pole is a 
momentum-independent constant, obtained by setting d = 4 everywhere ex- 
cept in '(4—d). We can therefore absorb this divergence into the O(A°) vertex 
counterterm. (The finite part of this expression has a very complicated de- 
pendence on momentum, but we do not need to work this out to complete 
our argument.) 

We are left with only the first term of (10.61). This expression contains 
only P*(0), which is given by (10.59). The w integral in this term is straight- 
forward, and the x integral is trivial. With e = 4—d, our remaining expression 


z sit ) “Roe —y)p? | 


ae 3 (=) [a (- — 7 + log(4m) — log{m* — y(1—y)p"]), 
0 


(10.62) 
where we have kept only the divergent terms in the second line. The logarithm, 
multiplied by the pole 2/e, is the nonlocal divergence that we worried about 
in Section 10.4. 

Fortunately, we must still add to this the “t+ u” counterterm diagram 
of Group II. The computation of that diagram is by now a straightforward 
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process: 


t+u 
(—ir)? - -21V (0) - iV (p?) 


Al 
7 = fa tee, ros) T(2-2) 
7 m)d ie 2) 2—d/2 
/ [m? — y(1—y)p?| 
Bf 79 
tz 
d (= - log(4r) —1 3) 
oe any | ~~ 7+ log(4m) — logm 
0 


x (= - 7 +log(4n) - log{m? — y(1—y)p ab (10.63) 


(Again we have dropped finite terms from the last line.) This expression also 
contains a nonlocal divergence, given by the first pole times the second log- 
arithm. It exactly cancels the nonlocal divergence in (10.62). The remaining 
terms are all either finite, or divergent but independent of momentum. This 
completes the proof that the two-loop contribution to the four-point function 
is finite. 

The two features of the Group I diagrams appear here in Group II as 
well. The divergent pieces of (10.62) and (10.63) contain double poles that do 
not cancel, so we again find that the second-order vertex counterterm must 
contain a double pole. The finite pieces of (10.62) and (10.63) contain double 
logarithms, so we again find that the two-loop amplitude behaves as \° log? p? 
as PD — OO. 


Problems 


10.1 One-loop structure of QED. In Section 10.1 we argued from general princi- 
ples that the photon one-point and three-point functions vanish, while the four-point 
function is finite. 


(a) Verify directly that the one-loop diagram contributing to the one-point func- 
tion vanishes. There are two Feynman diagrams contributing to the three-point 
function at one-loop order. Show that these cancel. Show that the diagrams 
contributing to any n-point photon amplitude, for n odd, cancel in pairs. 


(b) The photon four-point amplitude is a sum of six diagrams. Show explicitly that 
the potential logarithmic divergences of these diagrams cancel. 


10.2 Renormalization of Yukawa theory. Consider the pseudoscalar Yukawa La- 
grangian, . _ 

L= 5(Ou0)? — pmb? + WG — Mw — ighy be, 
where @¢ is a real scalar field and w is a Dirac fermion. Notice that this Lagrangian is 
invariant under the parity transformation w(t, x) > y(t, —x), (t,x) - —@(t, —x), 
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in which the field ¢ carries odd parity. 


(a) Determine the superficially divergent amplitudes and work out the Feynman 
rules for renormalized perturbation theory for this Lagrangian. Include all nec- 
essary counterterm vertices. Show that the theory contains a superficially diver- 
gent 4¢ amplitude. This means that the theory cannot be renormalized unless 
one includes a scalar self-interaction, 


r 4 


and a counterterm of the same form. It is of course possible to set the renor- 
malized value of this coupling to zero, but that is not a natural choice, since the 
counterterm will still be nonzero. Are any further interactions required? 


(b) Compute the divergent part (the pole as d — 4) of each counterterm, to the one- 
loop order of perturbation theory, implementing a sufficient set of renormaliza- 
tion conditions. You need not worry about finite parts of the counterterms. Since 
the divergent parts must have a fixed dependence on the external momenta, you 
can simplify this calculation by choosing the momenta in the simplest possible 
way. 


10.3 Field-strength renormalization in ¢* theory. The two-loop contribution to 
the propagator in ¢* theory involves the three diagrams shown in (10.31). Compute the 
first of these diagrams in the limit of zero mass for the scalar field, using dimensional 
regularization. Show that, near d = 4, this diagram takes the form: 


= = —ip? [1 + 24.2] 
rae 12(47)4 Ll e€ - 


with « = 4—d. The coefficient in this equation involves a Feynman parameter integral 
that can be evaluated by setting d = 4. Verify that the second diagram in (10.31) 
vanishes near d = 4. Thus the first diagram should contain a pole only at € = 0, which 
can be canceled by a field-strength renormalization counterterm. 


10.4 Asymptotic behavior of diagrams in ¢* theory. Compute the leading 
terms in the S-matrix element for boson-boson scattering in ¢* theory in the limit 
s — oo, t fixed. Ignore all masses on internal lines, and keep external masses nonzero 
only as infrared regulators where these are needed. Show that 


2 3 


| ee ee 
EEN et 08! toe Oe Stree, 


Notice that ignoring the internal masses allows some pleasing simplifications of the 
Feynman parameter integrals. 


Taylor & Francis 
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Chapter 11 


Renormalization and Symmetry 


Now that we have determined the general structure of the ultraviolet diver- 
gences of quantum field theories, it would seem natural to continue investi- 
gating the implications of these divergences in Feynman diagram calculations. 
However, we will now put this issue aside until Chapter 12 and set off in what 
may seem an unrelated direction. In Chapter 8 and in Section 9.3, we noted the’ 
formal relation between quantum field theory and statistical mechanics. The 
closest formal analogue of a scalar field theory was seen to be the continuum 
description of a ferromagnet or some other system that allows a second-order 
phase transition. This analogy raises the possibility that in quantum field the- 
ory as well it may be possible for the field to take on a nonzero global value. 
As in a magnet, this global field might have a directional character, and thus 
violate a symmetry of the Lagrangian. In such a case, we say that the field 
theory has hidden or spontaneously broken symmetry. We devote this chapter 
to an analysis of this mechanism of symmetry violation. 

Spontaneously broken symmetry is a central concept in the study of quan- 
tum field theory, for two reasons. First, it plays a major role in the applications 
of quantum field theory to Nature. In this book, we will see two very differ- 
ent examples of such applications: Chapter 13 will apply the theory of hidden 
symmetry to statistical mechanics, specifically to the behavior of thermody- 
namic variables near second-order phase transitions. Later, in Chapter 20, we 
will see that hidden symmetry is an essential ingredient in the theory of the 
weak interactions. Spontaneous symmetry breaking also finds applications in 
the theory of the strong interactions, and in the search for unified models of 
fundamental physics. 

But spontaneous symmetry breaking is also interesting from a theoretical 
point of view. Quantum field theories with spontaneously broken symmetry 
contain ultraviolet divergences. Thus, it is natural to ask whether these diver- 
gences are constrained by the underlying symmetry of the theory. The answer 
to this question, first presented by Benjamin Lee,* will give us further insights 
into the nature of ultraviolet divergences and the meaning of renormalization. 


*A beautiful summary of Lee’s analysis is given in his lecture note volume: B. Lee, 
Chiral Dynamics (Gordon and Breach, New York, 1972). 
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11.1 Spontaneous Symmetry Breaking 


We begin with an analysis of spontaneous symmetry breaking in classical field 
theory. Consider first the familiar 6* theory Lagrangian, 


wi 2 1 2,2 Aya 


but with m? replaced by a negative parameter, — 17: 


d 
A! 


This Lagrangian has a discrete symmetry: It is invariant under the operation 
@ — —d. The corresponding Hamiltonian is 


1 1 
£ = 5(0u6)? + 51°? — To". (11.1) 


1 i 1 » 
_ 7 73,)+-2 , + Oia 4 
H= [a xn TEV?) 5 oe 


The minimum-energy classical configuration is a uniform field ¢(x) = ¢0, with 
oo chosen to minimize the potential 


1 mA 
V(¢) = —5h ob a a? 


(see Fig. 11.1). This potential has two minima, given by 


dp = tv= 1/8 (11.2) 


The constant v is called the vacuum expectation value of @. 
To interpret this theory, suppose that the system is near one of the minima 
(say the positive one). Then it is convenient to define 


o(z) =v+a(z), (11.3) 


and rewrite £ in terms of a(x). Plugging (11.3) into (11.1), we find that the 
term linear in o vanishes (as it must, since the minimum of the potential is 
at go = 0). Dropping the constant term as well, we obtain the Lagrangian 


aly ott 202 — ae 
CS 5 (One) 5 (2H \o g HO - yo (11.4) 


This Lagrangian describes a simple scalar field of mass 2, with o° and o+ 
interactions. The symmetry ¢ — —¢ is no longer apparent; its only manifes- 
tation is in the relations among the three coefficients in (11.4), which depend 
in a special way on only two parameters. This is the simplest example of a 
spontaneously broken symmetry. 
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Figure 11.1. Potential for spontaneous symmetry breaking in the discrete 
case. 


The Linear Sigma Model 


A more interesting theory arises when the broken symmetry is continuous, 
rather than discrete. The most important example is a generalization of the 
preceding theory called the linear sigma model, which we considered briefly 
in Problem 4.3. We will study this model in detail throughout this chapter. 

The Lagrangian of the linear sigma model involves a set of N real scalar 
field ¢*(x): 


£= 5(a,0')? + 50(6')? - Fe’, (11.5) 


with an implicit sum over 7 in each factor (¢")?. Note that we have rescaled the 
coupling \ from the ¢* theory Lagrangian to remove the awkward factors of 6 
in the analysis above. The Lagrangian (11.5) is invariant under the symmetry 


¢' — Rigi (11.6) 


for any N x N orthogonal matrix R. The group of transformations (11.6) 
is just the rotation group in N dimensions, also called the N-dimensional 
orthogonal group or simply O(N). 

Again the lowest-energy classical configuration is a constant field ¢%, 
whose value is chosen to minimize the potential 


i 1 i r i\212 
Vo!) = 5 (')? + T[(0)? 
(see Fig. 11.2). This potential is minimized for any bi that satisfies 
2 


(#6)? = F- 


This condition determines only the length of the vector ¢}; its direction is 
arbitrary. It is conventional to choose coordinates so that 4 points in the 
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V 


Figure 11.2. Potential for spontaneous breaking of a continuous O(N) sym- 
metry, drawn for the case N = 2. Oscillations along the trough in the potential 
correspond to the massless 7 fields. 


Nth direction: 


, lu 
poe (0s 0 ps4 One): where v = —=. Ph 
%o = ( ) Ti (11.7) 
We can now define a set of shifted fields by writing 
¢'(z) = (n*(z),uto(z)), k=1,...,N-—L. (11.8) 


(The notation, as in Problem 4.3, comes from the application of this formalism 
to pions in the case N = 4.) 

It is now straightforward to rewrite the Lagrangian (11.5) in terms of the 
nm and o fields. The result is 


_t Kyo. © 2 1,2, 2 
£ = = (yn)? + 5 (Oyo)? = 5(2u?)0 


_ V \po? = V Ap a*)20 na oo! 7 (nt yo? ae A a7 
We obtain a massive o field just as in (11.4), and also a set of N—1 massless 
mw fields. The original O(N) symmetry is hidden, leaving only the subgroup 
O(N-1), which rotates the 7 fields among themselves. Referring to Fig. 11.2, 
we note that the massive o field describes oscillations of ¢’ in the radial 
direction, in which the potential has a nonvanishing second derivative. ‘The 
massless 7 fields describe oscillations of ¢* in the tangential directions, along 
the trough of the potential. The trough is an (N—1)-dimensional surface, and 
all N—1 directions are equivalent, reflecting the unbroken O( N—1) symmetry. 
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Goldstone’s Theorem 


The appearance of massless particles when a continuous symmetry is spon- 
taneously broken is a general result, known as Goldstone’s theorem. ‘To state 
the theorem precisely, we must count the number of linearly independent con- 
tinuous symmetry transformations. In the linear sigma model, there are no 
continuous symmetries for N = 1, while for N = 2 there is a single direction of 
rotation. A rotation in N dimensions can be in any one of N(N—1)/2 planes, 
so the O(N )-symmetric theory has N(N—1)/2 continuous symmetries. After 
spontaneous symmetry breaking there are (N—1)(N—2)/2 remaining symme- 
tries, corresponding to rotations of the (N—1) z fields. The number of broken 
symmetries is the difference, N—1. 

Goldstone’s theorem states that for every spontaneously broken continu- 
ous symmetry, the theory must contain a massless particle.’ We have just seen 
that this theorem holds in the linear sigma model, at least at the classical level. 
The massless fields that arise through spontaneous symmetry breaking are 
called Goldstone bosons. Many light bosons seen in physics, such as the pions, 
may be interpreted (at least approximately) as Goldstone bosons. We conclude 
this section with a general proof of Goldstone’s theorem for classical scalar 
field theories. The rest of this chapter is devoted to the quantum-mechanical 
analysis of theories with hidden symmetry. By the end of the chapter we will 
see that Goldstone bosons cannot acquire mass from any order of quantum 
corrections. 

Consider, then, a theory involving several fields ¢°(x), with a Lagrangian 
of the form 


£ = (terms with derivatives) — V(@). (11.10) 


Let 5 be a constant field that minimizes V, so that 


O 
age * = (). 


b°(x)=$5 


Expanding V about this minimum, we find 
V(d) = V (bo) + 3(6- 40)°(6- ¢0)°( = Gv 
= V(¢0 + 5(b— 0) (p — $0) C_ fee 


The coefficient of the quadratic term, 


ey =m (11.11) 
ag2ag® Jy, 7” | 


‘J. Goldstone, Nuovo Cim. 19, 154 (1961). An instructive four-page paper by 
J. Goldstone, A. Salam, and S$. Weinberg, Phys. Rev. 127, 965 (1962), gives three 
different proofs of the theorem. 
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is a symmetric matrix whose eigenvalues give the masses of the fields. These 
eigenvalues cannot be negative, since ¢9 is a minimum. To prove Gold- 
stone’s theorem, we must show that every continuous symmetry of the La- 
grangian (11.10) that is not a symmetry of do gives rise to a zero eigenvalue 
of this mass matrix. 

A general continuous symmetry transformation has the form 


o° — 6° +al"(¢), (11.12) 


where qa is an infinitesimal parameter and A® is some function of all the @’s. 
Specialize to constant fields; then the derivative terms in £ vanish and the 
potential alone must be invariant under (11.12). This condition can be written 


0 
Og? 


V(b") =V(e* +aA'(d)) or AXP) >= V(d) =O. 


Now differentiate with respect to ¢°, and set ¢ = do: 


ah\ (av ; 9 
0= (Se hie) a (0)( agnage’), eae 


The first term vanishes since @p is a minimum of V, so the second term must 
also vanish. If the transformation leaves ¢p9 unchanged (i.e., if the symmetry is 
respected by the ground state), then A*(¢9) = 0 and this relation is trivial. A 
spontaneously broken symmetry is precisely one for which A*(¢,) 4 0; in this 
case A’(@o) is our desired vector with eigenvalue zero, so Goldstone’s theorem 
is proved. 


11.2 Renormalization and Symmetry: 
An Explicit Example 


Now let us investigate the quantum mechanics of a theory with spontaneously 
broken symmetry. Again we will use as our example the linear sigma model. 
The Lagrangian of this theory, written in terms of shifted fields, is given in 
Eq. (11.9). From this expression, we can read off the Feynman rules; these are 
shown in Fig. 11.3. 

Using these Feynman rules, we can compute tree-level amplitudes without 
difficulty. Diagrams with loops, however, will often diverge. For the amplitude 
with N, external legs, the superficial degree of divergence is 


DSA LNs. 


just as in the discussion of ¢* theory in Section 10.2. (Diagrams containing 
a three-point vertex will be less divergent than this expression indicates, be- 
cause this vertex has a coefficient with dimensions of mass.) However, the 
symmetry constraints on the amplitudes are much weaker than in that earlier 
analysis. The linear sigma model has eight different superficially divergent am- 
plitudes (see Fig. 11.4); several of these have D > 0 and therefore can contain 
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Figure 11.3. Feynman rules for the linear sigma model. 


more than one infinite constant. Yet the number of bare parameters available 
to absorb these infinities is much smaller. If we follow the procedure of Sec- 
tion 10.2 to rewrite the original Lagrangian in terms of physical parameters 
and counterterms, we find only three counterterms: 


£= 5(a,08' + 506")? - F[0) 


, : ; (11.14) 
i i i\2]2 
+ 562(0,6') — 56,(¢')? - [bP]. 
yi 2 4 
Written in terms of 7 and oa fields, the second line takes the form 
6 1 6 1 
=> (Out®)? — 5 (6, + 6x0?) (W*)? + (Bue)? — 5 (by + 36x07) 0? 
— (6,0 + 6\u°)o — b,v0(n")? — d,v0" (11.15) 


D2 en? — Berge — Bh 

The Feynman rules associated with these counterterms are shown in Fig. 11.5. 
There are now plenty of counterterms, but they still depend on only three 
renormalization parameters: 67, 6,, and 6). It would be a miracle if these 
three parameters were able to absorb all the infinities arising in the divergent 
amplitudes shown in Fig. 11.4. 

If this miracle did not occur, that is, if the counterterms of (11.15) did 
not absorb all the infinities, we could still make this theory renormalizable by 
introducing new, symmetry-breaking terms in the Lagrangian. These would 
give rise to additional counterterms, which could be adjusted to render all am- 
plitudes finite. If desired, we could set the physical values of the symmetry- 
breaking coupling constants to zero. The bare values of these constants, how- 
ever, would still be nonzero, so the Lagrangian itself would no longer be invari- 
ant under the O(N) symmetry. We would have to conclude that the symmetry 
is not consistent with quantum mechanics. 
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I= 3 Dp=}1 
P=2 D=0 
Pas? D=0 
D=1 D=0 

Figure 11.4. Divergent amplitudes in the linear sigma model. 
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Figure 11.5. Feynman rules for counterterm vertices in the linear sigma 
model. 


Fortunately, the miracle does occur. We will see below that the counter- 
terms of (11.15), even though they contain only three adjustable parameters, 
are indeed sufficient to cancel all the infinities that occur in this theory. In 
this section we will demonstrate this cancellation explicitly at the one-loop 
level. The rest of this chapter is devoted to a more general discussion of these 
issues. 


Renormalization Conditions 


In the discussion to follow, we will keep track of only the divergent parts of 
Feynman diagrams. However, it will be useful to keep in mind a set of renor- 
malization conditions that could, in principle, be used to determine also the 
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finite parts of the counterterms. Since the counterterms contain three ad- 
justable parameters, we need three conditions. We could take these to be the 
conditions (10.19) (implemented according to (10.28)), specifying the phys- 
ical mass m of the o field, its field strength, and the scattering amplitude 
at threshold. However, it is technically easier to replace one of these condi- 
tions with a constraint on the one-point amplitude for o (the sum of tadpole 
diagrams): 


In QED the tadpole diagrams automatically vanish, as we saw in Eq. (10.5). 
In the linear sigma model, however, no symmetry forbids the appearance of a 
nonvanishing one-o amplitude. This amplitude produces a vacuum expecta- 
tion value of o and so, since 6% = v+a, shifts the vacuum expectation value 
of @. Such a shift is quite acceptable, as long as it is finite after counterterms 
are properly added into the computation of the amplitude. However, it will 
simplify the bookkeeping to set up our conventions so that the relation 


N a 

(o™ ) ar (11.16) 
is satisfied to all orders in perturbation theory. We will define A, as in 
Eq. (10.19), as the scattering amplitude at threshold. Then Eq. (11.16) de- 
fines the parameter jz, so the mass m of the o field will differ from the result of 
the classical equations m? = 2? = 2Av? by terms of order (Ay). If indeed we 
can remove the divergences from the theory by adjusting three counterterms, 
these corrections will be finite and constitute a prediction of the quantum 
field theory. 

To summarize, we will use the following renormalization conditions: 


= 0 at p* =m’: 


(11.17) 


= —627 at s = 4m?, aonb 


In the last condition, the circle is the amputated four-point amplitude. 
Note that the last two conditions depend on the physical mass m of the o 
particle. We must now show that these three conditions suffice to make all of 
the one-loop amplitudes of the linear sigma model finite. 
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The Vertex Counterterm 


We begin by determining the counterterm 6, by computing the 40 amplitude. 
The tree-level term comes from the 40 vertex, and is just such as to satisfy 


(11.17). The one-loop contribution to this amplitude is the sum of diagrams: 
a. y. + (crosses) + >= ¢ 


According to (11.17), we must adjust 6) so that this sum of diagrams vanishes 
at threshold. : aa Galedatiou we will only keep track of the ultraviolet di- 
vergences. This greatly simplifies the analysis, because most of the diagrams 
in (11.18) are finite. All the diagrams with loops made of three or more prop- 
agators are finite, since they have at least six powers of the loop momentum 
in the denominator; for example, 


+ (crosses) 


+ + 


Alternatively, we can see that this diagram is finite in the following way: 
Each three-point vertex carries a factor of 4, which has dimensions of mass. 
According to the dimensional analysis argument of Section 10.1, each such 
factor lowers the degree of divergence of a diagram by 1. Since the 40 ampli- 
tude already has D = 0, any diagram containing a three-point vertex must be 
finite. 

We are left with the first two diagrams of (11.18) and the four diagrams re- 
lated to these by crossing. Let us evaluate the first diagram using dimensional 
regularization: 


Wo Jk+p 2 (Qr)4 k2 — 2p? (k +p)? — 2p? 
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1 
_ 182 far —-— rea (i)? 
= 18 [ox aman le 4) (=) 
6) 


d 
P25) 
(47)? 
Here A is a function of p and jz, whose exact form does not concern us. Since 
our objective is only to demonstrate the cancellation of the divergences, we 
will neglect finite terms here and throughout the rest of this section. The 


second diagram of (11.18) (with z’s instead of o’s for the internal lines) is 
identical, except that each vertex factor is changed from —6i to —2id6”. 


= 181)? + (finite terms). (11.19) 


(Roman indices 7,j,... run from 1 to N—1.) We therefore have 
LQ=4 
= 2i1\?(N-1) aoe + (finite terms). (11.20) 


Since the infinite part of each of these diagrams is simply a momentum- 
independent constant, the infinite parts of the corresponding t- and u-channel 
diagrams must be identical. Therefore the infinite part of the 40 vertex is just 
three times the sum of (11.19) and (11.20): 


T(2—$) 


a + (crosses) ~ 6¢\7(N+8) ape 


(11.21) 


(In this section we use the ~ symbol to indicate equality up to omitted fi- 
nite corrections.) Applying the third condition of (11.17), we find that the 
counterterm 6) is given by 

hos 


2) (11.22) 


by ~ (N+ 8) a? 


Once we have determined the value of 6), we have fixed the counterterms 
for the two other four-point amplitudes. Are these amplitudes also made finite? 
Consider the amplitude with two o’s and two 7z’s. This receives one-loop 
corrections from 


ae 


and from several diagrams with three-point vertices which, as argued earlier, 
are manifestly finite. Each of the diagrams in (11.23) contains a loop integral 
analogous to that in (11.19), whose infinite part is always —iT'(2—$)/(47)?. 
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The only differences are in the vertices and symmetry factors. For example, 
the infinite part of the first diagram of (11.23) is 


aa 


(47)* 


T(2—§) 


- (—6i) (— 236") - an? 


T'(2—4) = 6176" 


ho | 


The second diagram is a bit more complicated: 


it as af ie i 
b tre Bley kl\ (__9, 47 «kl tk cl iLegky\ . in ga 
k; 5 (—276 )( 2irA(64 6" + 6°67" + 66 )) (an)? (25) 
Cf oy 
,T(2-§) 
= 2i\?(N+1)6” a 
In the third diagram there is no symmetry factor: 
' nh W1 > jh (2-$) 
~ (—21d6")(—2id6"") - T'(2—$) = 4¢d°6") —_2- 


(47)? (47)? 


i j 
The fourth diagram of (11.23) gives an identical expression, since it is the 


same as the third but with 7 and j interchanged. The sum of the four diagrams 
therefore gives, for the infinite part of the com7 vertex, 


y, in 
~ 2id* 6 (N+8) (11.24) 


U J 
This divergent term is indeed canceled by the comm counterterm, with the 
value of 6) given in (11.22). 
The remaining four-point amplitude has four external 7 fields. The diver- 
gent one-loop diagrams are: 


QO + ¢ + (crosses) (11.25) 


These diagrams all have the same familiar form. The first is 


(2-5) 


~i ‘ihr ae 
T(2—$) = 217676"! ine 


(47)* 


- (—2id6 )(— 216") . 


NO | Fe 
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The second diagram is more complicated: 


a i] 
1 . ete oe 
m new 5 (—2ir(67 6" 6°" 6" $6") J 
. kl omn km cln kn clm —1 d 
ke I (—2iA(6 SPL GPM EN LIME) . aoe 
_ 7 re Ge 
= 2id? ((N+3)64 5" + 26°67! + 26%67*) are fas 7 


For each of these diagrams there are two corresponding cross-channel dia- 
grams, which differ only in the ways that the external indices 27kl are paired 
together. For instance, the t-channel diagrams are identical to the s-channel 
diagrams, but with j and k interchanged. Adding all six diagrams, we find for 
the 47 vertex 


: fe ea ee r(2—2) 
~w Dd? (69 6 4.6% 6514 G69") (N+8) in? . 


(11.26) 


k; l 


Again, the value of 6) given in (11.22) gives a counterterm of the correct value 
and index structure to cancel this divergence. 

The value of 6, that we have determined also fixes the counterterms for 
the three-point amplitudes. Thus we have no further freedom in canceling the 
divergences in the three-point amplitudes; we can only cross our fingers and 
hope these also come out finite. The 30 amplitude is given by 


e ar ® + crosses + Q ae Q (11.27) 


The diagrams made of three three-point vertices are finite and play no role in 
the cancellation of divergences. Of the divergent diagrams in (11.27), the first 
has the form 


1 d*k i i 
k( \\ = =-(-6id iv): | a5 Ga 
\ Ep 2 ( )( ) (27)¢ k? — Qu? (k +p)? — 2? 
f 
Pp r(2—4) 
1252 2 
18tdA°v (4n)2 


This is exactly the same as the corresponding diagram (11.19) for the 4o 
vertex, except for the extra factor of v. The same is true of the other five 
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divergent diagrams; thus, 


T(2—¢) 


~ bid 0(N 
6¢A“v(.N+8) (Gn)? 


(11.28) 


This is precisely canceled by the 30 counterterm vertex in Fig. 11.5, with 6) 
given by (11.22). 

There is a similar correspondence between the oma amplitude and the 
oonmn amplitude. The four divergent diagrams in the orm amplitude are iden- 
tical to those in (11.23), except that each has an external o leg replaced by a 
factor of v. Referring to the oma counterterm vertex in Fig. 11.5, we see that 
the cancellation of divergences will occur here as well. 

What is happening? All the divergences we have seen so far are manifes- 
tations of the basic diagram 


(11.29) 


with either four external particles or with one leg set to zero momentum and 
associated with the vacuum expectation value of ¢. Since the O(N) symmetry 
is broken, this diagram manifests itself in many different ways. But apparently, 
the divergent part of the diagram is unaffected by the symmetry breaking. 


Two-Point and One-Point Amplitudes 


To complete our investigation of the one-loop structure of this theory we 
must evaluate the two-point and one-point amplitudes. We first determine 
the counterterm 6,, by applying the first renormalization condition in (11.17). 
At one-loop order, this condition reads 


9= Ch + CR +o. (11.30) 


We will later need to make use of the finite part of the counterterm, so we will 
pay attention to the finite terms when we evaluate (11.30). The first diagram 
is 


a dtk i a iS 7 t as 
C- = 3-800) | aoa aaa 8 ae (Ga) 


(11.31) 
The second diagram involves a divergent integral over a massless propagator. 
To be sure that we understand how to treat this term, we will add a small 
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mass ¢ for the 7 field as an infrared regulator. Then the second diagram is 


Wh das suet, Ree ee, 
COR = 520" fa aaa 


T(i-§) SS. 
(4n)4/2 \ C2 
Notice that, for d > 2, the diagram vanishes in the limit as ¢ > 0; however, 
it has a pole at d = 2. Despite these strange features, we can add (11.32) to 
(11.31) and impose the condition that the tadpole diagrams be canceled by 
the counterterm from Fig. 11.5. This condition gives 

T(1—-4) 3 N-1 
(4m) 4/2 \ (2y,2)1-4/2 + anima) 


Now consider the 20 amplitude. The one-particle-irreducible amplitude 
receives contributions from four one-loop diagrams and a counterterm: 


~~ + C+ OO +O + ocr 


It is convenient to write the counterterm vertex as 


—i(2v76,) — i(6, + v76)) + ip*6z. (11.35) 


(11.32) 
= —i(N—-1)Av 


(6, +v76,) =—A (11.33) 


In a general renormalization scheme, the o mass will also be shifted by the 
tadpole diagrams (and their Sonora 


O-O-4 m 


However, the first renormalization condition in (11.17) forces these diagrams 
to cancel precisely. ‘This is an example of the sore aa of this renor- 
malization condition. 

The first two diagrams are again manifestations of the generic four-point 
diagram (11.29), now with two external legs replaced by the vacuum expec- 
tation value of ¢@. In analogy with the preceding calculations, we find for the 


first diagram 
C) 2—£) 
ote | pan 2 T( 2 
82 (age. 
and for the second diagram 
r(2—-¢) 
~ 26 d2y2/ 2) 
—- 3 rr-- 


Using (11.22), we see that these two contributions are canceled by the first 
term of (11.35). The third and fourth diagrams of (11.34) contain precisely 
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the same integrals as the tadpole diagrams of (11.30). Relation (11.33) implies 
that they are canceled by the second term in (11.35). Notice that there is no 
divergent term proportional to p? in any of the one-loop diagrams of (11.34). 
Thus the renormalization constant 67 is zero at the one-loop level, just as in 
ordinary ¢* theory. 

There remains only one potentially divergent amplitude—the az ampli- 


tude: 
Q + () + } +—®@—. (1137) 


In analogy with (11.31), the first diagram is 


1 - d¢k i (1-2); 1 \1-4 
229; 27 eee A Jaen ees et ) 2 eokees 
QO. pees) / (On)d 2 — a2 ~ * Taga? foe 


1 J 


The second diagram is quite similar. As in (11.32), it is useful to introduce a 
small pion mass as an infrared regulator. 


k 1 8 rae ae dk 1 
ane fan 7 tj skk ik cjk ik ojk 
( ) 5 ( 2iA(64 Or FO" +66 li gin x 


2 j 
ri) (1) 1-4 
anit (a) 


= —i\(N+1)64 


The third diagram is given by 


= (—2idvd"*)(—2idv6") / a a an 
i jo (27)? k? — C? (k-+p)? — 2p? 


1 


F(O=4) J <a 
— Aj) 2263 2 / Ao. a, AD a 
O 


The divergent part of this expression is independent of p, so to check the 
cancellation of the divergence, it suffices to set p = 0. It will be instructive to 
compute the complete amplitude at p = 0, including the finite terms. Adding 
the three loop diagrams and the counterterm, whose value is given by (11.33), 
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we find 


-\ 645 ci) 1 N+1 


1 


oud ; 2-3 
— Any anal? (saa) 
0 


7 at ( 3 se! 
(4m)4/2 \ (2y2)1-4/2 " (¢2)1-a/2 } f 
(11.38) 
It is not hard to simplify this expression. The first and third lines can be 
combined to give 


Sapa 1 1 
28 Cea IR - BAR 


Near d = 2 the quantity in brackets is proportional to 1—d/2, and this factor 
cancels the pole in the gamma function. Thus the worst divergence cancels, 
leaving only a pole at d = 4. Using the identity [(2) = I'(a + 1)/az, we can 
rewrite the above expression as 


Cia) an % 2p? 
a a? TAB Ga) 80 


The first term vanishes for d > 2 and ¢ — 0, and can be neglected. Meanwhile, 
the second line of expression (11.38) involves the elementary integral 


p=0 


1 
facets stay? = ph ete 
0 


~ d/2—1 22 — C2 


This expression is also nonsingular at d = 2 and reduces to 


1 (22 )4/2—2 
d/2—1 

for d > 2 and ¢ — 0. Comparing this line with the remaining term from 

(11.39), and recalling that Av* = p?, we find that the mm amplitude is not 

only finite, but vanishes completely at p = 0. 

This result is very attractive. The mz amplitude, at p = 0, is precisely 
the mass shift 6m? of the 7 field. We already knew that the 7 particles are 
massless at tree level—they are the N—1 massless bosons required by Gold- 
stone’s theorem. We have now verified that these bosons remain massless at 
the one-loop level in the linear sigma model; in other words, the first quan- 
tum corrections to the linear sigma model also respect Goldstone’s theorem. 
At the end of this chapter, we will give a general argument that Goldstone’s 
theorem is satisfied to all orders in perturbation theory. 
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11.3 The Effective Action 


In the first section of this chapter, we analyzed spontaneous symmetry break- 
ing in classical field theory. That analysis was geometrical: We found the vac- 
uum state by finding the deepest well in a potential surface, and we proved 
Goldstone’s theorem by showing that symmetry required the presence of a line 
of degenerate minima at the bottom of the well. But this geometrical picture 
was lost, or at least disguised, in the one-loop calculations of Section 11.2. It 
seems worthwhile to develop a formalism that will allow us to use geometrical 
arguments about spontaneous symmetry breaking even at the quantum level. 

To define our goal somewhat better, consider the problem of determining 
the vacuum expectation value of the quantum field ¢. This expectation value 
should be determined as a function of the parameters of the Lagrangian. At 
the classical level, it is easy to compute (¢); one minimizes the potential 
energy. However, as we have seen in the previous section, this classical value 
can be altered by perturbative loop corrections. In fact, we saw that (@) could 
be shifted by a potentially divergent quantity, which we needed to control by — 
renormalization. 

It would be wonderful if, in the full quantum field theory, there were a 
function whose minimum gave the exact value of (¢). This function would 
agree with the classical potential energy to lowest order in perturbation the- 
ory, but it would be modified in higher orders by quantum corrections. Pre- 
sumably, these corrections would need renormalization to remove infinities. 
Nevertheless, after renormalization, this quantity should give the same rela- 
tions between (¢) and particle masses and couplings that we would find by 
direct Feynman diagram calculations. In this section, we will exhibit a func- 
tion with these properties, called the effective potential. In Section 11.4 we 
will explain how to compute the effective potential in perturbation theory, in 
terms of renormalized masses and couplings. ‘Then we will go on to use it as 
a tool in analyzing the renormalizability of theories with hidden symmetry. 

To identify the effective potential, consider the analogy between quantum 
field theory and statistical mechanics set out in Section 9.3. In that section, 
we derived a correspondence between the correlation functions of a quantum 
field and those of a related statistical system, with quantum fluctuations being 
replaced by thermal fluctuations. At zero temperature the thermodynamic 
ground state is the state of lowest energy, but at nonzero temperature we 
still have a geometrical picture of the preferred thermodynamic state: It is 
the state that minimizes the Gibbs free energy. More explicitly, taking the 
example of a magnetic system, one defines the Helmholtz free energy F'(H) 
by 


Z(H) =e PFD) — [> exp[-6 [ da (H{s] — Hs(x))), (11.40) 


where H is the external magnetic field, 7{[s] is the spin energy density, and 
G3 = 1/kT. We can find the magnetization of the system by differentiating 
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F(A): 


Bo ace: 
OH | 4 ixea GB OH 


= 5 fe [> s(x) exp|-6 [ da (H[s] — Hs) (11.41) 
= [a (s(z)) = M. 


The Gibbs free energy G is defined by the Legendre transformation 


log Z 


G=F4MH, 


so that it satisfies 


OG OF OH 


aM om +“@om +4 
_ OH OF OH (11.42) 
Bion OM) 
=H 


(where all partial derivatives are taken with ( fixed). If H = 0, the Gibbs free 
energy reaches an extremum at the corresponding value of M. The thermo- 
dynamically most stable state is the minimum of G(M). Thus the function 
G(M) gives a picture of the preferred thermodynamic state that is geometrical 
and at the same time includes all effects of thermal fluctuations. 

By analogy, we can construct a similar quantity in a quantum field theory. 
For simplicity, we will work in this section only with a theory of one scalar 
field. All of the results generalize straightforwardly to systems with multiple 
scalar, spinor, and vector fields. 

Consider a quantum field theory of a scalar field ¢, in the presence of an 
external source J. As in Chapter 9, it is useful to take the external source to 
depend on x. Thus, we define an energy functional E[J| by 


z[J] =e" = [Doexp[i fat (c[4] + J9)]. (11.43) 


The right-hand side of this equation is the functional integral representation 
of the amplitude (Q|e~*7" |Q), where T is the time extent of the functional 
integration, in the presence of the source J. Thus, E|J] is just the vacuum 
energy as a function of the external source. The functional E|.J] is the analogue 
of the Helmholtz free energy, and J is the analogue of the external magnetic 
field. 

In principle, we could now Legendre-transform E|J] with respect to a 
constant value of the source. However, since we have already developed a 
formalism for functional integration and differentiation, it will not be much 
more difficult to work with an external source J(x) that depends on x in an 
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arbitrary way. As we will see, this generalization yields additional relations 
which connect this formalism to our general study of renormalization theory.+ 
Consider, then, the functional derivative of E|J| with respect to J(x): 


6 6 7 [De ei (L450) g (5) 
We abbreviate this relation as 
6 
a = — (Q| (x) |Q);; (11.45) 


the right-hand side is the vacuum expectation value in the presence of a 
nonzero source J(x). This relation is a functional analogue of Eq. (11.41): 
The functional derivative of E|J] gives the expectation value of ¢ in the pres- 
ence of the spatially varying source. We should treat this expectation value as 
the thermodynamic variable conjugate to J(x). Thus we define the quantity 
dei(x), called the classical field, by 


der(a) = (Q| b(a) |Q) 5. (11.46) 


The classical field is related to ¢(x) in the same way that the magnetization M 
is related to the local spin field s(x): It is a weighted average over all possible 
fluctuations. Note that ¢.)(2) depends on the external source J(x), just as M 
depends on H. 

Now, in analogy with the construction of the Gibbs free energy, define the 
Legendre transform of E|J}: 


C[éal = El] — if ity J(y)ba(v). (11.47) 


This quantity is known as the effective action. In analogy with Eq. (11.42), 
we can now compute 


— mou a owe - f a'y = a bay) — J(2) 
fy £20) FEU f ys, TW) 6 ay — 31g 
= fe Uren) 6G) [a Y Sba(n) 0) J (x) 
= —J(zx). (11.48) 


In the last step we have used Eq. (11.45). 

For each of the thermodynamic quantities discussed at the beginning of 
this section, we have now defined an analogous quantity in quantum field 
theory. Table 11.1 summarizes these analogies. 


‘This functional generalization of thermodynamics is due to C. DeDominicis and 
P. Martin, J. Math. Phys. 5, 14 (1964), and was formulated for relativistic field theory 
by G. Jona-Lasinio, Nuovo Cim. 34A, 1790 (1964). 
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Magnetic System Quantum Field Theory 


x 5 (t,x) 
5(x) (x) 
H JD) 
H(s) L£(¢) 
Z(H) Zl JI 
F(H) EV] 
M dei (2) 
G(M) —T'[¢ar] 


Table 11.1. Analogous quantities in a magnetic system and a scalar quantum 
field theory. 


Relation (11.48) implies that, if the external source is set to zero, the 
effective action satisfies the equation 


6 

Gbaluy (Pu 0. (11.49) 
The solutions to this equation are the values of (¢()) in the stable quantum 
states of the theory. For a translation-invariant vacuum state, we will find a 
solution in which ¢. is independent of x. Sometimes, Eq. (11.49) will have 
additional solutions, corresponding to localized lumps of field held together 
by their self-interaction. In these states, called solitons, the solution ¢,)(x) 
depends on 7. 

From here on we will assume, for the field theories we consider, that the 
possible vacuum states are invariant under translations and Lorentz transfor- 
mations.* Then, for each possible vacuum state, the corresponding solution 
éc) will be a constant, independent of x, and the process of solving Eq. (11.49) 
reduces to that of solving an ordinary equation of one variable (¢,)). Further- 
more, we know that [ is, in thermodynamic terms, an extensive quantity: It 
is proportional to the volume of the spacetime region over which the func- 
tional integral is taken. If 7 is the time extent of this region and V is its 
three-dimensional volume, we can write 


Dea] = —(VT) - Ver (Get). (11.50) 


The coefficient Veg is called the effective potential. The condition that T'[d¢¢1| 
has an extremum then reduces to the simple equation | 


0 
Dba Vet (Pet) =a} (11.51) 


*Certain condensed matter systems have ground states with preferred orientation; 
see, for example P. G. de Gennes, The Physics of Liquid Crystals (Oxford University 
Press, 1974). 
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Each solution of Eq. (11.51) is a translation-invariant state with J = 0. Equa- 
tion (11.47) implies that [ = —£ in this case, and therefore that Veg(¢), 
evaluated at a solution to (11.51), is just the energy density of the correspond- 
ing state. 

Figure 11.6 illustrates one possible shape for the function Veg(¢). The 
local maxima (or, for systems of several fields ¢*, possible saddle points) are 
unstable configurations that cannot be realized as stationary states. The figure 
also contains a local minimum of Veg that is not the absolute minimum; this is 
a metastable vacuum state, which can decay to the true vacuum by quantum- 
mechanical tunneling. The absolute minimum of Veg is the state of lowest 
energy in the theory, and thus the true, stable, vacuum state. A system with 
spontaneously broken symmetry will have several minima of Veg, all with the 
same energy by virtue of the symmetry. The choice of one among these vacua 
is the spontaneous symmetry breaking. 

In drawing Fig. 11.6, we have assumed that we are computing the effec- 
tive potential for a fixed constant background value of ¢. Under some circum- 
stances, this state does not give the true minimum energy configuration for 
states with a given expectation value of ¢. This mismatch can occur in the 
following way: In a system for which the effective potential for constant back- 
ground fields is given by Fig. 11.6, consider choosing a value of ¢,, that is 
intermediate between the locally stable vacuum states ¢; and ¢s3: 


da = £91 + (1 — x) ¢3, Ox ae (11.52) 


The assumption of a constant background field gives a large value of the 
effective potential, as indicated in the figure. We can obtain a lower-energy 
configuration by considering states with macroscopic regions in which (¢) = ¢1 
and other regions in which (¢) = @3, in such a way that the average value of 
(p) over the whole system is ¢,). For such a configuration, the average vacuum 
energy is given by 


Vest (bei) = tVer(b1) + (1 — ©) Veer (o3), (11.53) 


as shown in Fig. 11.7. We have called the left-hand side of this equation 
Ve (@c1) because the result (11.53) would be the result of an exact evaluation 
of the functional integral definition of Veg for values of ¢,, satisfying (11.52). 
The interpolation (11.53) is the field theoretic analogue of the Maxwell con- 
struction for the thermodynamic free energy. In general, for any ¢q, $1, 3 
satisfying (11.52), the estimate (11.53) will be an upper bound to the effective 
potential; we say that the effective potential is a convex function of ¢..! 
Just as in thermodynamics, straightforward schemes for computing the 
effective potential do not take account of the possibility of phase separation 
and so lead to a structure of unstable and metastable configurations of the 


‘The convexity of the Gibbs free energy is a well-known exact result in statisti- 
cal mechanics; see, for example, D. Ruelle, Statistical Mechanics (W. A. Benjamin, 
Reading, Mass., 1969). 
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Figure 11.6. A possible form for the effective potential in a scalar field the- 
ory. The extrema of the effective potential occur at the points ¢,] = $1, 62, 63. 
The true vacuum state is the one corresponding to ¢;. The state @2 is unsta- 
ble. The state $3 is metastable, but it can decay to ¢1 by quantum-mechanical 
tunneling. 


Figure 11.7. Exact convex form of the effective potential for the system of 
Fig. 11.6. 


type shown in Fig. 11.6. The Maxwell construction must be performed by 
hand to yield the final form of Veg(¢,)). Fortunately, the absolute minimum 
of Veg is not affected by this nicety. 

We have now solved the problem that we posed at the beginning of this 
section: The effective potential, defined by Eqs. (11.47) and (11.50), gives an 
easily visualized function whose minimization defines the exact vacuum state 
of the quantum field theory, including all effects of quantum corrections. It is 
not obvious from these definitions how to compute Veg(¢.). We will see how 
to do so in the next section, by direct evaluation of the functional integral. 
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11.4 Computation of the Effective Action 


Now that we have defined the object whose minimization gives the exact 
vacuum state of a quantum field theory, we must learn how to compute it. 
This can be done in more than one way. The simplest method, which we will 
use here, requires that we be bold enough to evaluate the complete effective 
action I directly from its functional integral definition. After computing I, 
we can obtain Vag by specializing to constant values of da. 

Our plan is to find a perturbation expansion for the generating functional 
Z, starting with its functional integral definition (11.43). We will then take the 
logarithm to obtain the energy functional EF, and finally Legendre-transform 
according to Eq. (11.47) to obtain [. We will use renormalized perturbation 
theory, so it is convenient to split the Lagrangian as we did in Eq. (10.18), 
into a piece depending on renormalized parameters and one containing the 
counterterms: 


L=L,4+6L. (11.54) 


We wish to compute I as a function of ¢.. But the functional Z|[J] depends 
on ¢, through its dependence on J. Thus, we must find, at least implicitly, a 
relation between J(x) and ¢,)(xz). At the lowest order in perturbation theory, 
that relation is just the classical field equation: 


OL 


56 + J(x) =0 (to lowest order). 
? P=cl 


Let us define J;(x) to be whatever function satisfies this equation exactly, 
when £ = Lag 


— + Ji(x) =0 (exactly). (11.55) 


We will think of the difference between J and J; as a counterterm, analogous 
to 6£, so we write 


J(x) = Ji(x) + 6S (2), (11.56) 
where 6J is determined, order by order in perturbation theory, by the original 


definition (11.46) of 6.1, namely (¢(x)) ; = @a(z). 
Using this notation, we rewrite Eq. (11.43) as 


The second exponential contains the counterterms; leave this aside for the 
moment. In the first exponential, expand the exponent about @,; by replacing 


!This method is due to R. Jackiw, Phys. Rev. D9, 1686 (1974). 
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o(x) = da(x) + n(x). This exponent takes the form 


[acter + 0) = fate(cs[oa) + aoa) + faten(z) (<4 +1) 


4 4 67L 
+5 fe x dy n(x ™)W) So a)ably) Edy) 
may 3! advy a zn(x @)ny)n 2) 55 ely bole) pee, 


(11.58) 
where the various functional derivatives of £; are evaluated at ¢.)(x). Notice 
that the term linear in 7 vanishes by the use of Eq. (11.55). The integral 
over 7 is thus a Gaussian integral, with the cubic and higher terms giving 
perturbative corrections. 

We will describe a formal evaluation of this integral, following the prescrip- 
tions of Section 9.2. The ingredients in this evaluation will be the coefficients 
of Eq. (11.58), that is, the successive functional derivatives of £;. For the mo- 
ment, please accept that these give well-defined operators. After presenting a 
general expression for ['[¢,.)], we will carry out this calculation explicitly in a 
scalar field theory example. We will see in this example that the formal oper- 
ators correspond to expressions familiar from Feynman diagram perturbation 
theory. 

Let us, then, consider performing the integral over n(x) using the expan- 
sion (11.58). Keeping only the terms up to quadratic order in 7, and still 
neglecting the counterterms, we have a pure Gaussian integral, which can be 
evaluated in terms of a functional determinant: 


[on expli( f (Lildal + Jiga) + 5 fn i n) | 


i fc bal + Aid ] ( t| a muy" (11.59) 
= e@xD/2 4 et | — : : 

p 1(%cl 1V¢cl 5 o 5 @ 

This functional determinant will give us the lowest-order quantum correction 
to the effective action, and for many purposes it is unnecessary to go further 
in the expansion (11.58). Later we will see that if we do include the cubic 
and higher terms in 7, these produce a Feynman diagram expansion of the 
functional integral (11.57) in which the propagator is the operator inverse 


-( a)" (11.60) 


and the vertices are the third and higher functional derivatives of £y. 

Finally, let us put back the effects of the second exponential in Eq. (11.57), 
that is, the counterterm Lagrangian. It is useful to expand this term about 
@ = de, writing it as 


(6L[ da] a dT bc1) alr (6L[ dei “e n| a dL Gea] a bJn). (11.61) 
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The second term of (11.61) can be expanded as a Taylor series in 7; the 
successive terms give counterterm vertices which can be included in the afore- 
mentioned Feynman diagrams. The first term is a constant with respect to the 
functional integral over 7, and therefore gives additional terms in the exponent 
of Eq. (11.59). 

Combining the integral (11.59) with the contributions from higher-order 
vertices and counterterms, one can obtain a complete expression for the func- 
tional integral (11.57). We will see in the example below that the Feynman 
diagrams representing the higher-order terms can be arranged to give the ex- 
ponential of the sum of connected diagrams. Thus one obtains the following 
expression for E[J]: 


das 
2002 (11.62) 
+ (connected diagrams) + if ate(6L{e + 6JS¢e1). 


~iB|J| =i fa'x(£, [6a] + Iida) — 5 log det(- 


From this equation, I follows directly: Using J; + 6J = J and the Legendre 
transform (11.47), we find 


reas 
dpb 
—i-(connected diagrams) + / d* x bLI dba). (11.63) 


Léa] = [ae L£i[¢c] + 5 log det |— 


Notice that there are no terms remaining that depend explicitly on J; thus, 
I is expressed as a function of ¢., as it should be. The Feynman diagrams 
contributing to ['[¢.] have no external lines, and the simplest ones turn out 
to have two loops. The lowest-order quantum correction to I is given by the 
functional determinant, and this term is all that we will make use of in this 
book. . 

The last term of (11.63) provides a set of counterterms that can be used 
to satisfy the renormalization conditions on I’ and, in the process, to cancel di- 
vergences that appear in the evaluation of the functional determinant and the 
diagrams. We will show in the example below exactly how this cancellation 
works. The renormalization conditions will determine all of the counterterms 
in 6£. However, the formalism we have constructed contains a new counter- 
term 6J. That coefficient is determined by the following special criterion: In 
Eq. (11.55), we set up our analysis in such a way that, at the leading order, 
(¢) = dq. Potentially, however, this relation could break down at higher or- 
ders: The quantity (¢) could receive additional contributions from Feynman 
diagrams that might shift it from the value ¢,;. This will happen if there are 
nonzero tadpole diagrams that contribute to (7). But this amplitude also re- 
ceives a contribution from the counterterm (6J7) in (11.61). Thus we can 
maintain (7) = 0, and in the process determine 6J to any order, by adjusting 
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6J to satisfy the diagrammatic equation 


eae ie (11.64) 


In practice, we will satisfy this condition by simply ignoring any one-particle- 
irreducible one-point diagram, since any such diagram will be canceled by 
adjustment of 6J. The removal of these tadpole diagrams, which we needed 
some effort to arrange in Section 11.2, is thus built in here as a natural part 
of the formalism. 


The Effective Action in the Linear Sigma Model 


In Eq. (11.63), we have given a complete, though not exactly transparent, 
evaluation of ['|¢.)]. Let us now clarify the meaning of this equation, and also 
put it to some good use, by computing I'[¢,)] in the linear sigma model. We 
will see that the results that we obtained by brute-force perturbation theory 
in Section 11.2 emerge much more naturally from Eq. (11.63). — 

We begin again with the Lagrangian (11.5): 


£= 5(.')? + elo? - IPP. (11.65) 


Expand about the classical field: ¢' = ¢', + 7’. Because we expect to find a 
translation-invariant vacuum state, we will specialize to the case of a constant 
classical field. This will simplify some elements of the calculation below. In 
particular, according to Eq. (11.50), the final result will be proportional to 
the four-dimensional volume (VT) of the functional intergration. When this 
dependence is factored out, we will obtain a well-defined intensive expression 
for the effective potential. In any event, after this simplification, (11.65) takes 
the form 


1 i Ary 94 272 2 imi 
L= 9 *(o41)° _ 4 ( A a (is > A $u)*) cl!) 
1 1 \ (11.66) 
+ 5 un)? + sen)’ — Fla GY + 2(ban')"] +> 
According to Eq. (11.63), we should drop the term linear in 7. 
From the terms quadratic in 7, we can read off 
b hbo) a Ll cl cl’ cl]* if 


Notice that this object has the general form of a Klein-Gordon operator. ‘To 
clarify this relation, let us orient the coordinates so that ¢', points in the Nth 
direction, 


ob. == (0,0,...,0, bet), (11.68) 
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as we did in Eq. (11.7). Then the operator (11.67) is just equal to the Klein- 
Gordon operator (—0* — m?), where 
Do nor 1 N-1. 
r cl jl ; acting on 7 -wegih} (11.69) 
3Ag%, — vw =acting on 7°’. 


The functional determinant in Eq. (11.63) is the product of the determinants 
of these Klein-Gordon operators: 


d = [det(0? + (Ad2, — n?))]" [det (0? + (342, — ?))]. (11.70) 


we 

t aces ote 

© 6b56 

It is not difficult to obtain an explicit form for the determinant of a Klein- 
Gordon operator. To begin, use the trick of Eq. (9.77) to write 


log det (0? + m?) = Tr log(d? + m7). 
Now evaluate the trace of the operator as the sum of its eigenvalues: 


Tr log(0? + m?) = S log(=k? +m") 
k 


4 
= (VT) lex log(—k? + m?). (11.71) 
In the second line, we have converted the sum over momenta to an integral. 
The factor (VT) is the four-dimensional volume of the functional integral; we 
have already noted that this is expected to appear as an overall factor in T'|@,\]. 
This manipulation gives an integral that can be evaluated in dimensional 
regularization after a Wick rotation: 


d¢k _ [ dtk 
ta log(—k* +m?) =i / Ona log(k% +m’) 


- Of dtke 1 
Oa J (27)4 (k%, + m?)% 


» AO 1) V@=9) : 
= arr P(a) (m?)o-4/ i) a0 
T'(—$) 1 


— taal? Gye? (11.72) 


In the last line, we have used I'(a) — 1/a as a — 0. Thus, 


ee, 
(47) 4/2 


1 
(VT) log det (0° + m*) ==7 


Crom wee (11.73) 


Using this result to evaluate the determinant in Eq. (11.63), and choosing 
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Figure 11.8. Feynman diagrams contributing to the evaluation of the effec- 
tive potential of the O(V) linear sigma model: (a) a diagram that is removed 
by (11.64); (b) the first nonzero diagrammatic corrections. 


the counterterm Lagrangian as in Eq. (11.14), we find 
1 


Vor (Gel) = — wry) al 


= 1 Sgn we r 4 
—_ 5M Pa + 7 Pel 


N — 1)(A¢2, — p?)4/? + (3462, — 2?) 9/7] 
1 if i A 
+ 5 on bel ale gorda: (11.74) 


Here we have written ¢7, as a shorthand for (¢%,)?. Since the second line of 
this result is the leading radiative correction, we might expect that the result 
has the structure of a one-loop Feynman diagram. Indeed, we see that this 
expression contains Gamma functions and ultraviolet divergences similar to 
those that we found in the one-loop computations of Section 11.2. We will 
show below that this term in fact has exactly the same ultraviolet divergences 
that we found in Section 11.2. These divergences will be subtracted by the 
counterterms in the last line of Eq. (11.74). 

Since the computation of the determinant in Eq. (11.63) gives the effect of 
one-loop corrections, we might expect the Feynman diagrams that contribute 
to Eq. (11.63) to begin in two-loop order. We can see this explicitly for the 
case of the O(N) sigma model. The perturbation expansion described below 
Eq. (11.60) involves the propagator that is the inverse of Eq. (11.67): 


‘(k)ni (—k)) = ———,6%, 11.75 

(n' 8) (-8)) = aa (11.75) 

where m? is given by (11.69). The vertices are given by the terms of order 77° 

and 7* in the expansion of the Lagrangian. Combining these ingredients, we 

find that the leading Feynman diagrams contributing to the vacuum energy 

have the forms shown in Fig. 11.8. The diagram of Fig. 11.8(a) is actually 

canceled by the effects of the counterterm 6J, as shown in Eq. (11.64). Thus 

the leading diagrammatic contribution to the effective potential comes from 
the two-loop diagrams of Fig. 11.8(b). 
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The result (11.74) is manifestly O(.NV)-symmetric. From the question that 
we posed at the beginning of Section 11.2, we might have feared that this 
property would be destroyed when we compute radiative corrections about a 
state with spontaneously broken symmetry. But Veg(¢.1) is the function that 
we minimize to find the vacuum state, and so it should properly be sym- 
metric, even if the lowest-energy vacuum is asymmetric. In the formalism we 
have constructed here, there is no need to worry. Formula (11.63) is man- 
ifestly invariant, term by term, under the original O(N) symmetry of the 
Lagrangian. Thus we must necessarily have arrived at an O(N )-symmetric 
result for Veg (@c1). 

Before going on to determine 6, and 6) precisely, we might first check 
that the counterterms in Eq. (11.74) are sufficient to make the expression for 
I'[¢q] finite. The factor [(—d/2) has poles at d = 0,2, 4. The pole at d= Oisa 
constant, independent of ¢,), and therefore without physical significance. The 
pole at d = 2 is an even quadratic polynomial in ¢,). The pole at d = 4 is an 
even quartic polynomial in ¢,,. Thus Eq. (11.74) becomes a finite expression 
in the limit d — 2 if we set 


ra-—¢ 
bn = —A(N + yi + finite. 
The expression is finite as d — 4 if we set 
TO=4 
6, = —A\p?(N + ye + finite; 
r(2-4 
6, =dA(N+ ae + finite. (11.76) 
is 


These expressions agree with our earlier results from Section 11.2, Eqs. (11.33) 
and (11.22), in the limits d - 2 and d — 4 respectively. 

The finite parts of 6, and 6, depend on the exact form of the renormal- 
ization conditions that are imposed. For example, in Section 11.2, we imposed 
the condition (11.16) that the vacuum expectation value of ¢ equals u/Vr 
and the additional conditions in (11.17) on the scattering amplitude and field 
strength of the o. Condition (11.16) is readily expressed in terms of the effec- 
tive potential as | 


OVer 
Oba 


Using the connection between derivatives of I’ and one-particle-irreducible 
amplitudes, we could write the other two conditions as Fourier transforms to 
momentum space of functional derivatives of [[¢.]. In this way, it is possi- 
ble in principle to reconstruct the particular renormalization scheme used in 
Section 11.2. 

However, if we want to visualize the modification of the lowest-order re- 
sults that is induced by the quantum corrections, we can apply a renormaliza- 
tion scheme that can be implemented more easily. One such scheme, known as 


(de oa u/V2) = 0. 
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minimal subtraction (MS), is simply to remove the (1/e) poles (for « = 4—d) 
in potentially divergent quantities. Normally, though, these (1/e) poles are ac- 
companied by terms involving y and log(47). It is convenient, and no more 
arbitrary, to subtract these terms as well. In this prescription, known as mod- 
ified minimal subtraction or MS (“em-ess-bar”), one replaces 


T'(2—$) 1 € 


= — 7 + log(4n) — log(m?) 


(Ar) 4/2 (m2)2—4/2 7 (47r)2 


1 

— Tame (— logtm*/M")), (11.77) 
where M is an arbitrary mass parameter that we have introduced to make the 
final equation dimensionally correct. You should think of M as parametrizing 
a sequence of possible renormalization conditions. The MS renormalization 
scheme usually puts one-loop corrections in an especially simple form. The 
price of this simplicity is that it normally takes some effort to express physi- 
cally measurable quantities in terms of the parameters of the MS expression. 

To apply the MS renormalization prescription to (11.74), we need to 
expand the divergent terms in this equation in powers of «. As an example, 
consider the MS regularization of expression (11.73): 


T(~$) (m?)4/? = = P2—3) (n2yd/2 
(A47r) 4/2 £(§-1) (47) 4/2 
= aa (- — 7 + log(4m) — log(m?) + -) 


Modifying our result (11.74) in this way, we find 


1 A 
Veg =— 5H Pet at qe 
1 1 
4 (Ar)? 


+ (3A¢q — °)” (log [(3Adq — H”)/M*] — :)) (11.79) 


: (ww ~ 1)(A62, — 22)? (log[(Ad2, — n2)/M?] — 8) 


The effective potential is thus modified to be slightly steeper at large values 
of ¢.; and more negative at smaller values, as shown in Fig. 11.9. For each 
set of values of yw, A, and M, we can determine the preferred vacuum state 
by minimizing Veg(@) with respect to ¢.. The correction to Veg is undefined 
when the arguments of the logarithms become negative, but fortunately the 
minima of Veg occur outside of this region, as is illustrated in the figure. 
Before going on, we would like to raise two questions about this expression 
for the effective potential. The problems that we will raise occur generically in 
quantum field theory calculations, but expression (11.79) provides a concrete 
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Figure 11.9. The effective potential for ¢* theory (N = 1), with quantum 
corrections included as in Eq. (11.79). The lighter-weight curve shows the 
classical potential energy, for comparison. 


illustration of these difficulties. Most of our discussion in the next two chapters 
will be devoted to building a formalism within which these questions can be 
answered. 

First, it is troubling that, while our classical Lagrangian contained only 
two parameters, y and A, the result (11.79) depends on three parameters, of 
which one is the arbitrary mass scale M. A superficial reply to this complaint 
can be given as follows: Consider the change in Veg(¢.) that results from 
changing the value of M? to M? + 6M?. From the explicit form of (11.79), 
we can see that this change is compensated completely by shifting the values 
of uw and 4, according to 


DG 6M? 
BSE aan’ Te aga 
dp? 6M? 


Thus, a change in M? is completely equivalent to changes in the parameters 

p and A. It is not clear, however, why this should be true or how this fact 
helps us understand the dependence of our formulae on M?. 

The second problem arises from the fact that the one-loop correction in 

Eq. (11.79) includes a logarithm that can become large enough to compensate 

the small coupling constant A. The problem is particularly clear in the limit 

pu? — 0; then Eq. (11.79) takes the form 
r Xe ia) 
7A\2 Pel 


Vor = G04 + GaGa ((N + 8) (log(Ad3,/M?) — 3) + 9log3) 


= 70 A + Gay? ((N + 8) (log(Ad’i/M*) — 3) +9log3)|. (11.81) 
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Where is the minimum of this potential? If we take this expression at face 
value, we find that Veg(@<,) passes through zero when ¢, reaches a very small 


value of order ae tn? 
ta exo ttt 


and, near this point, attains a minimum with a nonzero value of ¢.. But 
the zero occurs by the cancellation of the leading term against the quantum 
correction. In other words, perturbation theory breaks down completely before 
we can address the question of whether Ve(¢.1), for u? = 0, has a symmetry- 
breaking minimum. It seems that our present tools are quite inadequate to 
resolve this case. 

Although it is far from obvious, these two problems turn out to be related 
to each other. One of our major results in Chapter 12 will be an explanation of 
the interrelation of M?, A, and py? displayed in Eq. (11.80). Then, in Chapter 
13, we will use the insight we have gained from this analysis to solve completely 
the second problem of the appearance of large logarithms. Before beginning 
that study, however, there are a few issues we have yet to discuss in the more 
formal aspects of the renormalization of theories with spontaneously broken 
symmetry. 
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Now that we have defined the effective action and computed it for one partic- 
ular theory, let us return to our goal of understanding the renormalization of 
theories with hidden symmetry. In Section 11.6 we will use the effective ac- 
tion as a tool in achieving this goal. First, however, we must investigate in 
more detail the relation between the effective action and Feynman diagrams. 

We saw in Section 9.2 that the functional derivatives of Z[J] with respect 
to J(x) produce the correlation functions of the scalar field (see, for example, 
Eq. (9.35)). In other words, Z[J] is the generating functional of correlation 
functions. Our goal now is to show that I'|¢,)| is also such a generating func- 
tional; specifically, it is the generating functional of one-particle-irreducible 
(1PI) correlation functions. Since the 1PI correlation functions figure promi- 
nently in the theory of renormalization, this result will be central in the dis- 
cussion of renormalization in the following section. 

To begin, let us consider the functional derivatives not of [dé], but 
of E|J) = ilog Z|J]. The first derivative, given in Eq. (11.44), is precisely 
— (¢(a)). The second derivative is 


SE] 4 ; ) 
se nF / Doel &+49) 6/2) b(y) 
+ [ D6cSE 4a). [ Doe o(y) 


= ~i| (6(a)o(y)) — (6()) (4(y))). (11.82) 
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If we were to compute the term (¢(x)¢(y)) from Feynman diagrams, there 
would be two types of contributions: 


ve (11.83) 


where each circle corresponds to a sum of connected diagrams. The second 
term in the last line of Eq. (11.82) cancels the second, disconnected, term of 
(11.83). Thus the second derivative of E|.J] contains only those contributions 
to (d(x) d(y)) that come from connected Feynman diagrams. Let us call this 
object the connected correlator: 

6° E| J] 


BT(a)oI(y) POT) PW) conn (11.84) 


Similarly, the third functional derivative of E|J] is 


SE] _ 
wee (2) Ou) 6(2)) — (6(@)6(y)) (4(2)) — (@(@)o(z)) (ew) 


— (G(y)b(z)) (b(a)) +2 (@(@)) (b(y)) (02) | 
— (O(2) O(Y) P(Z)) conn * (11.85) 


In each successive derivative of E[J] all contributions cancel except for those 
from fully connected diagrams. The general formula for n derivatives is 


STS ET) =O" ar) 6en))conn= (11.86) 


We therefore refer to E|.J| as the generating functional of connected correlation 
functions. 

So much for E[J]. Now what about the functional derivatives of the ef- 
fective action? Consider first the derivative of Eq. (11.48) with respect to 


J (y): 
6 © 


6J(y) Sba(x) =——0(2 =). 


We can rewrite the left-hand side of this equation using the chain rule, to 


obtain 
= 4 bdbca(z) oT 
6(x — y) =- fa ““6I(y) Sba(z)6ee(z) 


7 / 3, oF er 
7 6I(y)6I(z) bba(z)doa(a) 


8B §°T 
any pean | 11.87 
bia), aca) en 


In the second line we have used Eq. (11.45). The last line is an abstract repre- 
sentation of the second line, where we think of each of the second derivatives as 
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an infinite-dimensional matrix, with the integral over z represented by matrix 
multiplication. What we have shown is that these two matrices are inverses 


of each other: ' 
2 27 = 
noe ees omc ee ad (11.88) 
6J6S ddc0GcI 


Now according to Eq. (11.84), the first of these matrices is —72 times the 
connected two-point function, that is, the exact propagator of the field ¢. Let 
us call this propagator D(z, y): 


ge oh 
——————. ] = -1(0(2 = -1D(2z,y). 11.89 
(sea) = HOM conn = IDE) (11.89) 
We will therefore refer to the other matrix (times —7) as the inverse propaga- 
tor: : 
6°T i 
—__——_ ] = 1D (zy). 11.90) 
Ceara ( ( 

This provides an interpretation, of sorts, for the second functional derivative 
of the effective action. This interpretation becomes more concrete if we go 
to momentum space. On a translation-invariant vacuum state (one with ¢, 
constant), the matrix D(x, y) must be diagonal in momentum: 


D(a y= / ty ge) 1) ) (11.91) 
Y = (Qn)4 Pp * : 
We showed in Eq. (7.43) that the momentum-space propagator D(p) is a 
geometric series in one-particle-irreducible Feynman diagrams. ‘The Fourier 
transform of D~'(x,y) then gives the inverse propagator: 


D~\(p) = —i(p? — m? — M?(p’)), (11.92) 


where M?(p7) is the sum of one-particle-irreducible two-point diagrams. 
To evaluate higher derivatives of the effective action we again use the 
chain rule, 


oe = [aw dda(w) 6 se if dtw D,w) (11.93) 


6J(z) 6J(z) d¢a(w) bda(w)’ 
together with the standard rule for differentiating matrix inverses: 
O OM 
—M~*(a) =—-M~'—M". 11.94 
Oa (0) Oa ep) 


Applying these identities to Eq. (11.88), we find (with some abbreviated no- 
tation) 


SEl J] F 6 &pr \7 
acess iit See D can (penne 
5 J, IybJ. if EGC aga (saaae) 
6°T 


= ifaw Dies (1) f dtu f dto(—iDev) sraecagga (iD) 
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oer 
SabdT 6b) 
This relation is more clearly expressed diagrammatically. The left-hand side 


is the connected three-point function. If we extract exact propagators as in- 
dicated in (11.95), this decomposes as follows: 


=i } d*ud*v d4w DruDyy Dew (11.95) 


va 


In this picture, each dark gray circle represents the sum of connected diagrams, 
while the light gray circle on the right-hand side represents the third derivative 
of iI [¢.1|. We see that the third derivative of iI'[¢.] is just the connected 
correlation function with all three full propagators removed, that is, the one- 
particle-irreducible three-point function: 


i6°T 
bdc(x)bely) bei(Z) | 
By similar, if increasingly complicated, manipulations, one can derive the 
same relation for each successive derivative of I. For example, differentiating 


Eq. (11.95), we eventually find (using matrix notation with repeated indices 
implicitly integrated over) 


= (b(2)O(y) O(Z)) iPr - 


~16°E i6*T 
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Since the left-hand side of this equation is the connected four-point function, 
we can rewrite it diagrammatically as 


+ (crosses) 
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As above, the dark gray circles represent the sum of connected diagrams, while 
the light gray circles represent 7 times various derivatives of [. Subtracting 
the last three terms from each side removes all one-particle reducible pieces 
from the connected four-point function and so identifies the fourth derivative 
of 7I’ as the one-particle-irreducible four-point function. The general relation 
(for n > 3) is 


6" [del] = 
6bc(£1) ia bdbe(Ln) 


In other words, the effective action is the generating functional of one-particle- 
irreducible correlation functions. 

This conclusion implies that [ contains the complete set of physical pre- 
dictions of the quantum field theory. Let us review how this information is 
encoded. The vacuum state of the field theory is identified as the minimum 
of the effective potential. The location of the minimum determines whether 
the symmetries of the Lagrangian are preserved or spontaneously broken. The 
second derivative of I’ is the inverse propagator. The poles of the propagator, 
or the zeros of the inverse propagator, give the values of the particle masses. 
Thus the particle masses m? are determined as the values of p* that solve the 
equation 


—t(b(@1) ++ O(@n))ypr- (11.96) 


~ 6-7 
iD '(p*) = [ae e'P (z—y) as) 0: (11.97) 


dog 
The higher derivatives of I are the one-particle-irreducible amplitudes. These 
can be connected by full propagators and joined together to construct four- 
and higher-point connected amplitudes, which give the S-matrix elements. 
Thus, from the knowledge of I’, we can reconstruct the qualitative behavior 
of the quantum field theory, its pattern of symmetry-breaking, and then the 
quantitative details of its particles and their interactions. 
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In our analysis of the divergences of quantum field theories (especially in the 
paragraph below Eq. (10.4)), we noted that the basic divergences of Feyn- 
man integrals are associated with one-particle-irreducible diagrams. ‘Thus we 
might expect that the effective action will be a useful object in discussing 
the renormalizability of quantum field theories, especially those with spon- 
taneously broken symmetry. In this section we will make use of the effective 
action in precisely this way. 

In Section 11.4, we saw in a particular example that the formalism for 
calculating the effective action provides the counterterms needed to remove 
the ultraviolet divergences, at least at the one-loop level. ‘These counterterms 
were exactly those of the original Lagrangian. We will now argue that this 
set of counterterms is always sufficient—to all orders and for any renormaliz- 
able field theory—by applying the power-counting arguments of Section 10.1 
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directly to the computation of the effective action. We will use the language 
of scalar field theories, but the arguments can be generalized to theories of 
spinor and vector fields. 

Consider first the computation of the effective potential for constant (a- 
independent) classical fields, in a field theory with an arbitrary number of 
fields ¢’. The effective potential has mass dimension 4, so we expect that 
Vorr(bc1) will have divergent terms up to A*. To understand these divergences, 
expand Vem(@c1) in a Taylor series: 

Verte) = Ao + AY Gib + AP OOO ea +> 

In theories without a symmetry ¢’ — —¢*, there might also be terms lin- 
car and cubic in ¢’; we omit these for simplicity. The coefficients Ag, Az, Aa 
have mass dimension, respectively, 4, 2, and 0; thus we expect them to con- 
tain A+, A*, and log A divergences, respectively. The power-counting analysis 
predicts that all higher terms in the Taylor series expansion should be finite. 
The constant term Ag is independent of ¢,); it has no physical significance. 
However, the divergences in Az and A,4 appear in physical quantities, since 
these coefficients enter the inverse propagator (11.90) and the irreducible four- 
point function (11.96) and therefore appear in the computation of S-matrix 
elements. There is one further coefficient in the effective action that has non- 
negative mass dimension by power counting; this is the coefficient of the term 
quadratic in 0,,¢%;, which appears when the effective action is evaluated for a 
nonconstant background field: 


AT [¢a] = : d‘x By 0,,01,0"o)). (11.98) 


All other coefficients in the Taylor expansion of the effective action in powers 
of ¢', are finite by power counting. 

We can now argue that the counterterms of the original Lagrangian suffice 
to remove the divergences that might appear in the computation of I'[¢q]. 
The argument proceeds in two steps. We first use the BPHZ theorem to argue 
that the divergences of Green’s functions can be removed by adjusting a set 
of counterterms corresponding to the possible operators that can be added 
to the Lagrangian with coefficients of mass dimension greater than or equal 
to zero. ‘The coefficients of these counterterms are in 1-to-1 correspondence 
with the coefficients Ag, A4, and By of the effective action. Next, we use the 
fact that the effective action is manifestly invariant to the original symmetry 
group of the model. This is true even if the vacuum state of the model has 
spontaneous symmetry breaking. This symmetry of the effective action follows 
from the analysis of Section 11.4, since the method we presented there for 
computing the effective action is manifestly invariant to the original symmetry 
of the Lagrangian. Combining these two results, we conclude that the effective 
action can always be made finite by adjusting the set of counterterms that 
are invariant to the original symmetry of the theory, even if this symmetry is 
spontaneously broken. By using the results of Section 11.5, which explain how 
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to construct the Green’s functions of the theory from the functional derivatives 
of the effective action, this conclusion of renormalizability extends to all the 
Green’s functions of the theory. 

To make this abstract argument more concrete, we will demonstrate in a 
simple example how the functional derivatives of the effective action yield a 
set of Feynman diagrams whose divergences correspond to symmetric coun- 
terterms. Let us, then, return once again to the O(N )-invariant linear sigma 
model and compute the second functional derivative of ['|¢.)]. If the whole for- 
malism we have constructed hangs together, we should be able to recognize 
the result as the Feynman diagram expansion of the inverse propagator, with 
divergences corresponding to the counterterms of O(N )-symmetric scalar field 
theory. 

To begin, we write out expression (11.63) explicitly for this model: 


+ ((#i)?)? + 4 log det[—#D%] + ---), 


Tidal = f dte(5(dR64)? + 502(64)? — 5 
(11.99) 


Z 


where 
67L 
b6b'bd) 


For constant ¢’,, DY is the operator that, acting on a given component of 
the scalar field, equals the Klein-Gordon operator with mass squared given by 
Eq. (11.69). This is the leading-order approximation to the inverse propagator 
of the linear sigma model. 

To find the higher-order corrections to the inverse propagator, we must 
compute the second functional derivative of the quantum correction terms in 
[[éq|. From (11.99), we find 


=) 


= 076 + (A(o% (x))? — w?)64 + 20G4) (x) 64,(x). (11.100) 


&r _ ft 6? 
Shi (x)62,(y)  Sd4(x)6b%,(y) 2 6d*, (x) 547,(y) 


The first term is just the Klein-Gordon operator 1D” 6(x — y). To compute 
the second term, use identity (9.77) for determinants of matrices: 


log det|—iD] + --- 


O O OM 
— log det M(a) = ~- trlog M(a) = tr M7! —_. 11.101 
50, 198 det M(a) Fa trlog M(a) = tr Fo (11.101) 
Using this identity, we find 
1 6 
— log det|—iD 
oo 


= i[r( 08 (2) + b(2)6™ + 64,(2)6*) GD-Y4(z, 2)| 
= —A( oh (2)54 + oi (z)5"* + 64, (z)5"*) (D-1)(z, z). (11.102) 
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The quantity (D~!)” (x,y) is the Klein-Gordon propagator. To differentiate 
a second time, we can use the identity (11.94); this yields 
eee 
2 6b5(z)6b,,(w) 
— (6°69 + 56H + &6I")(D-")4 (z, 2)6(z — w) 
+ 2d? (GA (z)6% + by (z)6* + 63,(2)6*)(D*)*"(z, w) 
(Pe (w)d™” + PE (w)d™* + by (w)d™)(D~*)"4(w, z). (11.103) 


log det|—7D| 


This is expected to be the formal correction to the inverse propagator at one- 
loop order, and indeed we can recognize in (11.103) the values of the one-loop 


diagrams 
Q +O 


Notice how, in this derivation, every functional derivative on D~! adds an- 
other propagator to the diagram and thus lowers the degree of divergence, in 
conformity with our general arguments in Section 10.1. 

This example illustrates that the successive functional derivatives of '[¢,)| 
are computed by a Feynman diagram expansion, with propagators and vertices 
that depend on the classical field. When the classical field is a constant, the 
propagators reduce to ordinary Klein-Gordon propagators and so the BPHZ 
theorem applies. All ultraviolet divergences can be removed from all of the 
amplitudes obtained by differentiating ['[¢.] by the use of the most general 
set of mass, vertex, and field-strength renormalizations. At the same time, the 
perturbation theory is manifestly invariant to the symmetry of the original 
Lagrangian, and so the only divergences that appear—and thus the only coun- 
terterms required—are those that respect this symmetry. In general, then, all 
amplitudes of a renormalizable theory of scalar fields invariant under a sym- 
metry group can be made finite using only the set of counterterms invariant 
to the symmetry. This gives a complete and quite satisfactory answer to the 
question posed at the beginning of Section 11.2. 

The computation of the effective action in spatially varying background 
fields has not been analyzed at the level of rigor involved in the proof of 
the BPHZ theorem. However, it is expected that in this situation also, the 
standard set of counterterms for the symmetric theory should suffice. We 
can argue this intuitively by using the fact that the ultraviolet divergences of 
Feynman diagrams are local in spacetime. Thus, to understand the divergences 
of a computation in a background ¢,\(x) that is smoothly varying, we can 
divide spacetime into small boxes, in each of which ¢,)(x) is approximately 
constant, and expand in the derivatives 0,,¢¢:(x). In this expansion in powers 
of O,¢c1(x), the Taylor series coefficients are functional derivatives of TI in a 
constant background, which we know can be renormalized. The conclusion 
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of this intuitive argument has been checked at the two-loop level for several 
nontrivial background field configurations. 

Our general result on the renormalization of theories with spontaneously 
broken symmetry has an important implication for the physical predictions 
of these theories. In a renormalizable field theory, the most basic quantities 
of the theory cannot be predicted, because they are the quantities that must 
be specified as part of the definition of the theory. For example, in QED, the 
mass and charge of the electron must be adjusted from outside in order to 
define the theory. The predictions of QED are quantities that do not appear 
in the basic Lagrangian, for example, the anomalous magnetic moment of 
the electron. In renormalizable theories with spontaneously broken symmetry, 
however, the symmetry-breaking produces a large number of distinct masses 
and couplings, which depend on the relatively small number of parameters of 
the original symmetric theory. After the original parameters of the theory are 
fixed, any additional observable of the theory can be predicted unambiguously. 
For example, in the linear sigma model studied in this chapter, we took the 
values of the four-point coupling A and the vacuum expectation value (¢) as 
input parameters; we then calculated the mass of the o particle in terms of 
these parameters in an unambiguous way. 

There is a general argument that implies that, once we fix the parame- 
ters of the Lagrangian, we must find an unambiguous, finite formula for the 
o mass in ¢* theory, or, more generally, for any additional parameter of a 
renormalizable quantum field theory. In general, this parameter will be deter- 
mined at the classical level in terms of the couplings in the Lagrangian. For 
the example of the o mass in the linear sigma model, this classical relation is 


m — V2X(¢) = 0, (11.104) 


where m is the mass of the o and X gives the four-¢ scattering amplitude 
at threshold. In general, loop corrections will modify this relation, contribut- 
ing some nonzero expression to the right-hand side of this equation. How- 
ever, since Eq. (11.104) is valid at the classical level however the parameters 
of the Lagrangian are modified, it holds equally well when we add counter- 
terms to the Lagrangian and then adjust these counterterms order by order. 
Thus, the counterterms must give zero contributions to the right-hand side of 
Eq. (11.104). Therefore, the perturbative corrections to Eq. (11.104) must be 
automatically ultraviolet-finite. A relation of this type, true at the classical 
level for all values of the couplings in the Lagrangian, but corrected by loop 
effects, is called a zeroth-order natural relation. The argument we have given 
implies that, for any such relation, the loop corrections are finite and consti- 
tute predictions of the quantum field theory. We will see another example of 
such a relation in Problem 11.2. 
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Goldstone’s Theorem Revisited 


As a final application of the effective action formalism, let us return to the 
question of whether Goldstone’s theorem is valid in the presence of quantum 
corrections. Recall that we proved this theorem at the classical level at the end 
of Section 11.1: We showed in (11.13) that, if the Lagrangian has a continuous 
symmetry that is spontaneously broken, the matrix of second derivatives of 
the classical potential V(@) has a corresponding zero eigenvalue. According 
to Eq. (11.11), this implies that the classical theory contains a massless scalar 
particle, associated with the spontaneously broken symmetry. 

Using the effective action formalism, this argument can be repeated al- 
most verbatim in the full quantum field theory. The effective potential Veg (¢e1) 
encapsulates the full solution to the theory, including all orders of quantum 
corrections. At the same time, it satisfies the general properties of the classi- 
cal potential: It is invariant to the symmetries of the theory, and its minimum 
gives the vacuum expectation value of ¢. This means that the argument we 
gave in (11.13) works in exactly the same way for Veg as it does for V: If a 
continuous symmetry of the original Lagrangian is spontaneously broken by 
(o), the matrix of second derivatives of Veg(¢c1) has a zero eigenvalue along 
the symmetry direction. 

We now argue that, just as at the classical level, the presence of such a zero 
eigenvalue implies the existence of a massless scalar particle. In our discussion 
of the general properties of the effective action, we showed that its second 
functional derivative is the inverse propagator, and that, through Eq. (11.97), 
this derivative yields the spectrum of masses in the quantum theory. Let us 
rewrite Eq. (11.97) for a theory that contains several scalar fields: 


, 6°77 
[ae ip (ey) igibgi (ay) 0: (11.105) 
A particle of mass m corresponds to a zero eigenvalue of this matrix equation 
at p* = m*. Now set p = 0. This implies that we differentiate ['[¢.] with re- 
spect to constant fields. Thus, we can replace ['[¢.| by its value with constant 
classical fields, which is just the effective potential. We find that the quantum 
field theory contains a scalar particle of zero mass when the matrix of second 
derivatives, 


O° Vor 


06,06 

has a zero eigenvalue. This completes the proof of Goldstone’s theorem. 

This argument for Goldstone’s theorem illustrates the power of the effec- 
tive action formalism. The formalism gives a geometrical picture of sponta- 
neous symmetry breaking that is valid to any order in quantum corrections. 
As a bonus, it is built up from objects that are renormalized in a simple way. 
This formalism will prove useful in understanding the applications of sponta- 
neously broken symmetry that occur, in several different contexts, throughout 
the rest of this book. 
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Problems 


11.1 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


11.2 


Spin-wave theory. 


Prove the following wonderful formula: Let ¢(x) be a free scalar field with prop- 
agator (T¢(x)¢(0)) = D(x). Then 


(Feee 00) — p[D(#)—D(0)). 


(The factor D(0) gives a formally divergent adjustment of the overall normal- 
ization. ) 


We can use this formula in Euclidean field theory to discuss correlation functions 
in a theory with spontaneously broken symmetry for T < Jc. Let us consider 
only the simplest case of a broken O(2) or U(1) symmetry. We can write the 
local spin density as a complex variable 


s(x) = s1(x) + is*(z). 
The global symmetry is the transformation 
s(x) > e *%s(z). 
If we assume that the physics freezes the modulus of s(x), we can parametrize 
s(x) = Ae*?®) 


and write an effective Lagrangian for the field ¢(x). The symmetry of the theory 
becomes the translation symmetry 


O(a) > ox) — a. 


Show that (for d > 0) the most general renormalizable Lagrangian consistent 
with this symmetry is the free field theory 


£L= 30(V¢)°. 


In statistical mechanics, the constant p is called the spin wave modulus. A rea- 
sonable hypothesis for p is that it is finite for T < To and tends to 0 as T — To 
from below. 


Compute the correlation function (s(x)s*(0)). Adjust A to give a physically sen- 
sible normalization (assuming that the system has a physical cutoff at the scale 
of one atomic spacing) and display the dependence of this correlation function 
on x for d= 1,2,3,4. Explain the significance of your results. 


A zeroth-order natural relation. This problem studies an N = 2 linear 


sigma model coupled to fermions: 


» 
4 


£ = 5(u6')? + S1P(08)? — (G7)? + OCA — GHG HHP ( 


where ¢* is a two-component field, i = 1,2. 
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(a) Show that this theory has the following global symmetry: 
¢' > cosa ¢! — sina 7, 
¢* = sina ¢! + cosa ¢’, (2) 
w ses ev iay /2 Ww. 
Show also that the solution to the classical equations of motion with the mini- 


mum energy breaks this symmetry spontaneously. 


(b) Denote the vacuum expectation value of the field ¢* by v and make the change 
of variables 


¢' (x) = (ut o(z), x(z)). (3) 

Write out the Lagrangian in these new variables, and show that the fermion 
acquires a mass given by 

Mp =QG-v. (4) 

(c) Compute the one-loop radiative correction to m ¢, choosing renormalization con- 

ditions so that v and g (defined as the ww7 vertex at zero momentum transfer) 

receive no radiative corrections. Show that relation (4) receives nonzero correc- 


tions but that these corrections are finite. This is in accord with our general 
discussion in Section 11.6. 


11.3 The Gross-Neveu model. The Gross-Neveu model is a model in two spacetime 
dimensions of fermions with a discrete chiral symmetry: 


L= bids + 49? (bi)? 


with z = 1,...,N. The kinetic term of two-dimensional fermions is built from matrices 
7" that satisfy the two-dimensional Dirac algebra. These matrices can be 2 x 2: 


where o” are Pauli sigma matrices. Define 


3) Od 3. 
2 =O 


ay 
this matrix anticommutes with the 7". 


(a) Show that this theory is invariant with respect to 
Vi > PV 
and that this symmetry forbids the appearance of a fermion mass. 


(b) Show that this theory is renormalizable in 2 dimensions (at the level of dimen- 
sional analysis). 


(c) Show that the functional integral for this theory can be represented in the fol- 
lowing form: 


[ vivw elf Pal _ [ vivuve exp ji [ecfouon, — oy - sa} |, 


where o(x) (not to be confused with a Pauli matrix) is a new scalar field with 
no kinetic energy terms. 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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Compute the leading correction to the effective potential for o by integrating over 
the fermion fields ~;. You will encounter the determinant of a Dirac operator; 
to evaluate this determinant, diagonalize the operator by first going to Fourier 
components and then diagonalizing the 2 x 2 Pauli matrix associated with each 
Fourier mode. (Alternatively, you might just take the determinant of this 2 x 2 
matrix.) This 1-loop contribution requires a renormalization proportional to o? 
(that is, a renormalization of g*). Renormalize by minimal subtraction. 


Ignoring two-loop and higher-order contributions, minimize this potential. Show 
that the o field acquires a vacuum expectation value which breaks the symmetry 
of part (a). Convince yourself that this result does not depend on the particular 
renormalization condition chosen. 


Note that the effective potential derived in part (e) depends on g and N accord- 
ing to the form 


Ver (Gc) = N- f(g? N). 


(The overall factor of N is expected in a theory with N fields.) Construct a 
few of the higher-order contributions to the effective potential and show that 
they contain additional factors of N~! which suppress them if we take the limit 
N = ov, (g?N) fixed. In this limit, the result of part (e) is unambiguous. 
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Chapter 12 


The Renormalization Group 


In the past two chapters, our main goal has been to determine when, and 
how, the cancellation of ultraviolet divergences in quantum field theory takes 
place. We have seen that, in a large class of field theories, the divergences 
appear only in the values of a few parameters: the bare masses and coupling 
constants, or, in renormalized perturbation theory, the counterterms. Aside 
from the shift in these parameters, virtual particles with very large momenta 
have no effect on computations in these theories. 

The cancellation of ultraviolet divergences is essential if a theory is to 
yield quantitative physical predictions. But, at a deep level, the fact that 
high-momentum virtual quanta can have so little effect on a theory is quite 
surprising. One of the essential features of quantum field theory is locality, that 
is, the fact that fields at different spacetime points are independent degrees of 
freedom with independent quantum fluctuations. The quantum fluctuations 
at arbitrarily short distances appear in Feynman diagram computations as 
virtual quanta with arbitrarily high momenta. In a renormalizable theory, the 
loop integrals over virtual-particle momenta are always dominated by values 
comparable to the finite external particle momenta. But why? It is not easy 
to understand how the quantum fluctuations associated with extremely short 
distances can be so innocuous as to affect a theory only through the values of 
a few of its parameters. 

This chapter begins with a physical picture, due to Kenneth Wilson, that 
explains this unusual and counterintuitive simplification. ‘This picture general- 
izes the idea of the distance- or scale-dependent electric charge, introduced at 
the end of Chapter 7, and suggests that all of the parameters of a renormaliz- 
able field theory can usefully be thought of as scale-dependent entities. We will 
see that this scale dependence is described by simple differential equations, 
called renormalization group equations. The solutions of these equations will 
lead to physical predictions of a completely new type: predictions that, un- 
der certain circumstances, the correlation functions of a quantum field exhibit 
unusual but computable scaling laws as a function of their coordinates. 
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12.1 Wilson’s Approach to Renormalization Theory 


Wilson’s method is based on the functional integral approach to field theory, in 
which the degrees of freedom of a quantum field are variables of integration. In 
this approach, one can study the origin of ultraviolet divergences by isolating 
the dependence of the functional integral on the short-distance degrees of 
freedom of the field.* In this section, we will illustrate this idea in the simplest 
example of ¢* theory. 

To make our analysis more concrete, we will drop the elegant but some- 
what mysterious method of dimensional regularization in this section and 
instead use a sharp momentum cutoff. Since we will be working here only in 
¢* theory, we will not be concerned that this cutoff makes it difficult to satisfy 
Ward identities. Wilson’s analysis can be adapted to QED and other situa- 
tions where this subtlety is important, but the case of ¢* theory is sufficient 
to give us the basic qualitative results of this approach. 

In Section 9.2, we constructed the Green’s functions of ¢* theory in terms 
of a functional integral representation of the generating functional Z|J]. The 
basic integration variables are the Fourier components of the field $(k), so 
Z|J| is given concretely by the expression 


Z| J| = [ Doetsiere = (1 [au Jeera (12.1) 


To impose a sharp ultraviolet cutoff A, we restrict the number of the integra- 
tion variables displayed in (12.1). That is, we integrate only over $(k) with 
|A| < A, and set ¢(k) = 0 for |k| > A. 

This modification of the functional integral suggests a method for assess- 
ing the influence of the quantum fluctuations at very short distances or very 
large momenta. In the functional integral representation, these fluctuations 
are represented by the integrals over the Fourier components of ¢ with mo- 
menta near the cutoff. Why not explicitly perform the integrals over these 
variables? ‘Then we can compare the result to the original functional integral, 
and determine precisely the influence of these high-momentum modes on the 
physical predictions of the theory. 

Before beginning this analysis, though, we must introduce one modifica- 
tion. At first sight, it seems most natural to define the ultraviolet cutoff in 
Minkowski space. However, a cutoff k? < A? is not completely effective in con- 
trolling large momenta, since in lightlike directions the components of k can 
be very large while k? remains small. We will therefore consider the cutoff to 
be imposed on the Euclidean momenta obtained after Wick rotation. Equiv- 
alently, we consider the Euclidean form of the functional integral, presented 
in Section 9.3, and restrict its variables ¢(k), with k Euclidean, to |k| < A. 


*Wilson’s ideas are reviewed in K. G. Wilson and J. Kogut, Phys. Repts. 12C, 
75 (1974). 
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The transition to Euclidean space also brings us closer to the connec- 
tion between renormalization theory and statistical mechanics advertised in 
Chapter 8. As we saw in Section 9.3, the Euclidean functional integral for 64 
theory has precisely the same form as the continuum description of the statis- 
tical mechanics of a magnet. The field ¢(x) is interpreted as the fluctuating 
spin field s(x). A real magnet is built of atoms, and the atomic spacing pro- 
vides a physical cutoff, a shortest distance over which fluctuations can take 
place. The cut-off functional integral models the effects of this atomic size in 
a crude way. 

By pursuing this analogy, we can derive some physical intuition about the 
effects of the ultraviolet cutoff in a field theory. In a magnet, it is quite easy 
to visualize statistical fluctuations of the spins at the atomic scale. In fact, for 
values of the temperature away from any critical points, the statistical fluc- 
tuations are restricted to this scale; over distances of tens of atomic spacings, 
the magnet already shows its homogeneous macroscopic behavior. We have 
seen in Chapter 8 that we can approximate the correlation function of the 
spin field by the propagator of a Euclidean ¢* theory. In this approximation, 


d+k ek x 


———S Si‘ ™é eel. 5 
(2a)* k2 +m? |x|—-co : ( ) 


(s(2)s(0)) = [ 


As long as the temperature is far from the critical temperature, the size of the 
“mass” m is determined by the one natural scale in the problem, the atomic 
spacing. Thus, we expect m & A. In our field theory calculations, we were 
specifically interested in the situation where m < A, and we adjusted the 
parameters of the theory to satisfy this condition. In describing a magnet, it 
appears that no such adjustment is called for. 

However, we saw in Chapter 8 that there is one circumstance in which 
the correlations of the spin field are much longer than the atomic spacing, so 
that, indeed, m < A. When the spin system begins to magnetize, just in the 
vicinity of the critical point, the spins become correlated over arbitrarily long 
distances as the fluctuating spins attempt to choose their eventual direction of 
magnetization. ‘lo study these long-range correlations in a magnet, one must 
carefully adjust the temperature to bring the system into the vicinity of the 
phase transition. In the same way, we can imagine making a fine adjustment of 
the parameter m of ¢* theory to bring the quantum field theory into a region 
of parameters where we do find correlations of the field ¢(x) over distances 
much larger than 1/A. 


Integrating Over a Single Momentum Shell 


With this introduction, we will now carry out the integration over the high- 
momentum degrees of freedom of ¢. We begin by writing the functional in- 
tegral (12.1) more explicitly for the case of ¢* theory. We apply the cutoff 
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prescription described earlier, and set J = 0 for simplicity. Then 


i= / [Déla exp(- / a'r [= (0,6)? + smd? i “e'l), (12.3) 
where 
[Déla = |] do(k). (12.4) 
IeI<A 


In the Lagrangian of Eq. (12.3), m and \ are the bare parameters, and so there 
are no counterterms. As in our study of the superficial degree of divergence, it 
will be useful to carry out this analysis in an arbitrary spacetime dimension d. 

We now divide the integration variables ¢(k) into two groups. Choose a 
fraction b < 1. The variables $(k) with bA < |k| < A are the high-momentum 
degrees of freedom that we will integrate over. To label these degrees of free- 
dom, let us define 


b= { $(%) for bA S |k| < A; 
0 otherwise. 
Next, let us define a new $(k), which is identical to the old for |k| < bA and 


zero for |k| > bA. Then we can replace the old ¢ in the Lagrangian with ¢+ db, 
and rewrite Eq. (12.3) as 


Z= [ve [6 exp(- fate [5(0,0 + 0,0)? ay sm?(b + o)° - ao+ é)*)) 
_ [roe Seo [6 exp(— fate [5 (a,4) 4 smd? 
+\(Eb°b + 70's? + bd? + i*)]) (12.5) 


In the final expression we have gathered all terms independent of ¢ into L(¢). 
Note that quadratic terms of the form bd vanish, since Fourier components 
of different wavelengths are orthogonal. 

The next few paragraphs will explain how to perform the integral over db. 
This integration will transform (12.5) into an expression of the form 


i [Delon exp(— fats Len), (12.6) 


where £Leg() involves only the Fourier components ¢(k) with |k| < bA. We 
will see that Leg(¢) = L(¢) plus corrections proportional to powers of A. 
These correction terms compensate for the removal of the large-k Fourier 
components ¢, by supplying the interactions among the remaining ¢(k) that 
were previously mediated by fluctuations of the ob. 

To carry out the integrals over the $(k), we use the same method that we 
applied in Section 9.2 to derive Feynman rules. In fact, we will see below that 
the new terms in Leg can be written in a diagrammatic form. In this analysis, 
we treat the quartic terms in (12.5), all proportional to 4, as perturbations. 
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Since we are mainly interested in the situation m? < A?, we will also treat 
the mass term 5m? ¢? as a perturbation. Then the leading-order term in the 


portion of the Lagrangian involving ¢ is 


d A A 
[& =5 / = o*(k)k? O(k). (12.7) 


bBA<|k|<A 


This term leads to a propagator 


— feo arn] 
(») = or = Leony's(k+p)O(h), (128) 


where 


QO otherwise. 


We will regard the remaining b terms in Eq. (12.5) as perturbations, and 
expand the exponential. The various contributions from these perturbations 
can be evaluated by using Wick’s theorem with (12.8) as the propagator. 

_First consider the term that results from expanding to one power of the 
o77 term in the exponent of (12.5). We find 


Me 1 f dtky 
~ | d’zx ~¢7¢¢ = -5 | om k —k 12.10 
where the coefficient yz is the result of contracting the two b fields: 
r dtk 1 r 1—b¢-? 
= — ee 12.11 
sae Qn? k (4)4/2T( 4) d—2 ( ) 
bDA<|kK|<A 


The term (12.10) could just as well have arisen from an expansion of the 
exponential 


exp(- [ate sue ths ‘), (12.12) 


We will soon see that the rest of the perturbation series also organizes itself 
into this form. The coefficient yz therefore gives a positive correction to the 
m? term in L. 

The higher orders of the perturbation theory in the correction terms can 
be worked out in a similar way. As in our derivation of the standard pertur- 
bation theory for ¢* theory, it is useful to adopt a diagrammatic notation. 
Represent the propagator (12.8) by a double line. This propagator will con- 
nect pairs of fields db from the various quartic interactions. Represent the fields 
@ in these interactions, which are not integrated over, as single external lines. 
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Then, for example, the contribution of (12.10) corresponds to the following 


diagram: 


At order \?, we will have, among other contributions, terms involving the 
contractions of two interaction terms \¢7¢7. Each term corresponds to a ver- 
tex connecting two single lines and two double lines. There are two possible 


contractions: | 
2 
( ( CX (12.13) 


Of these, the first, which is a disconnected diagram, supplies the order-A? 
term in the exponential (12.12). The second is a new contribution, which will 
become a correction to the ¢* interaction in £(¢). 

Let us now evaluate this second contribution. For simplicity, we consider 
the limit in which the external momenta carried by the factors @ are very 
small compared to bA, so we can ignore them. Then this diagram has the 
value 


4 d®x¢ ¢", (12.14) 
where 
= 412 (4) | atk fay * ee ae = 
2!\4 (2a)¢ \k? (4r)2/2T($) d—4 
bA<|kI<A 
3A- 1 
a. 42 log 7 (12.15) 


The 2 in the numerator counts the two possible contractions; there are no 
additional combinatoric factors from counting external legs or vertices. In 
the analysis of ¢* theory in Section 10.2, we encountered a similar diagram, 
integrated over a range of momenta from 0 to A, producing a logarithmic 
ultraviolet divergence. In Wilson’s treatment this divergence is not a pathol- 
ogy but simply a sign that the diagram is receiving contributions from all 
momentum scales. Indeed, it receives an equal contribution from each loga- 
rithmic interval between the momentum scales m and A. We will see below 
that the (finite) contribution to this diagram from each momentum interval 
has a natural physical importance. 

The diagrammatic perturbation theory we have described not only gen- 
erates contributions proportional to ¢? and ¢* but also to higher powers of ¢. 
For example, the following diagram generates a contribution to a ¢® interac- 
tion: 


= ey ). (12.16) 
x 5 0(p1 + po + ps3). 12.16 
Da Ti (p1 + po +p)? “> 
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There are also derivative interactions, which arise when we no longer neglect 
the external momenta of the diagrams. A more exact treatment would Taylor- 
expand in these momenta; for instance, in addition to expression (12.14), we 
would obtain terms with two powers of external momenta, which we could 
rewrite as 


_ / d*an & (Oud)”. (12.17) 


We would also find terms with four, six, and more powers of the momenta 
carried by the @. In general, the procedure of integrating out the b generates 
all possible interactions of the fields @ and their derivatives. 

The diagrammatic corrections can be simplified slightly by resumming 
them as an exponential. We have seen already in (12.13) that our diagram- 
matic expansion generates disconnected diagrams. By the same combinatoric 
argument that we used in Eq. (4.52), we can rewrite the sum of the series as 
the exponential of the sum of the connected diagrams. This leads precisely to 
expression (12.6), with 


Lig 5 (0,8) + sm” + 70! + (sum of connected diagrams). (12.18) 
The diagrammatic contributions include corrections to m? and ., as well as 
all possible higher-dimension operators. We can now use the new Lagrangian 
Loe (go) to compute correlation functions of the ¢(k), or to compute S-matrix 
elements. Since the ¢(k) include only momenta up to bA, the loop diagrams 
in such a calculation would be integrated only up to that lowered cutoff. The 
correction terms in (12.18) precisely compensate for this change. 

One might well be puzzled by the appearance of higher-dimension opera- 
tors in Eq. (12.18). We chose the original Lagrangian of ¢* theory to contain 
only renormalizable interactions. At first sight, it is disturbing that all pos- 
sible nonrenormalizable interactions appear when we integrate out the vari- 
ables @. However, we will see below that our procedure actually keeps the 
contributions of these nonrenormalizable interactions under control. In fact, 
our analysis will imply that the presence of nonrenormalizable interactions 
in the original Lagrangian, defined to be used with very large cutoff A, has 
negligible effect on physics at scales much less than A. 


Renormalization Group Flows 


Let us now make a more careful comparison of the new functional integral 
(12.6) and the one we started with (12.3). The most convenient way to do 
this is to rescale distances and momenta in (12.6) according to 


ki =k]: Sab, (12.19) 


so that the variable k’ is integrated over |k’| < A. Let us express the explicit 
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form of (12.18) schematically as 


[ate Ler = [ate 5a + AZ)(d,¢)? + 5 (m? + Am?)¢? 


; (12.20) 
eri oaa A)¢* + AC(d,¢)* + AD? +-- 
In terms of the rescaled variable x’, this becomes 
1 1 
[ate Let = [ate bd 5a + AZ)b*(81,6)* + 5 lm + Am?)¢? 
(12.21) 


_ = (A + Ad)d* + ACb*(d),¢)* + ADG® + -- | 
Throughout this analysis, we have treated all terms beyond the first as small 
perturbations. As long as the original couplings are small, this is still a valid 
approximation in treating (12.21). 

The original functional integral led to the propagator (12.8). The new 
action (12.21) will give rise to exactly the same propagator, if we rescale the 
field @ according to 
1/2 


g’ = [bh -4(1+ AZ)] “oe. (12.22) 


After this rescaling, the unperturbed action returns to its initial form, while 
the various perturbations undergo a transformation: 


[tte Los = [ate 5,0") 4 1 2g? 
2 2 
(12.23) 


1 
4 aro" + C8, gy" + D'P® +++ 
The new parameters of the Lagrangian are 
m'? = (m? + Am?)(1+ AZ)7'b-?, 
N = (A+ AA)(1 + AZ) 25% 4, 
O' = (C+ AC)(1+ AZ) 704, 
D! = (D+ AD)(1+ AZ)~3b?7-®, 


(12.24) 


and so on. (The original Lagrangian had C = D = 0, but the same equations 
would apply if the initial values of C and D were nonzero.) All of the correc- 
tions, Am”, Ad, and so on, arise from diagrams and thus are small compared 
to the leading terms if perturbation theory is justified. 

By combining the operation of integrating out high-momentum degrees 
of freedom with the rescaling (12.19), we have rewritten this operation as a 
transformation of the Lagrangian. Continuing this procedure, we could inte- 
grate over another shell of momentum space and transform the Lagrangian 
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further. Successive integrations produce further iterations of the transforma- 
tion (12.24). If we take the parameter b to be close to 1, so that the shells 
of momentum space are infinitesimally thin, the transformation becomes a 
continuous one. We can then describe the result of integrating over the high- 
momentum degrees of freedom of a field theory as a trajectory or a flow in 
the space of all possible Lagrangians. 

For historical reasons, these continuously generated transformations of 
Lagrangians are referred to as the renormalization group. They do not form a 
group in the formal sense, because the operation of integrating out degrees of 
freedom is not invertible. On the other hand, they are most certainly connected 
to renormalization, as we will now see. 

Imagine that we wish to compute a correlation function of fields whose 
momenta p; are all much less than A. We could compute this correlation func- 
tion perturbatively using either the original Lagrangian CL, or the effective La- 
grangian Ce obtained after integrating over all momentum shells down to the 
scale of the external momenta p;. Both procedures must ultimately yield the 
same result. But in the first case, the effects of high-momentum fluctuations 
of the field do not show up until we compute loop diagrams. In the second 
case, these effects have already been absorbed into the new coupling constants 
(m’, d’, etc.), so their influence can be seen directly from the Lagrangian. In 
the first procedure, the large shifts from the original (bare) parameters to the 
values appropriate to low-momentum processes appear suddenly in one-loop 
diagrams, and seem to invalidate the use of perturbation theory. In the sec- 
ond approach, these corrections are introduced slowly and systematically. A 
perturbative treatment is valid at every step as long as the effective coupling 
constants such as X’ remain small. 

However, the parameters of the effective Lagrangian may be very different 
from those of the original Lagrangian, since we must iterate the transforma- 
tion (12.24) many times to get from the large momentum A down to the 
momentum scale of typical experiments. Let us therefore look more closely at 
how the Lagrangian tends to vary under the renormalization group transfor- 
mations. 

The simplest case to consider is a Lagrangian in the vicinity of the point 
m? ==C= D=-.--- =0, where all the perturbations vanish. We have 
defined our transformation so that this point is left unchanged; we say that 
the free-field Lagrangian 


Lo = 4(8,0)? (12.25) 


is a fixed point of the renormalization group transformation. 

In the vicinity of £9, we can ignore the terms Am?, AX, etc., in the 
iteration equations (12.24) and keep only those terms that are linear in the 
perturbations. This gives an especially simple transformation law: 


mea, Les. CSC) DP Spir’®.. ete, (12.26) 


Since b < 1, those parameters that are multiplied by negative powers of b 
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grow, while those that are multiplied by positive powers of b decay. If the 
Lagrangian contains growing coefficients, these will eventually carry it away 
from Lo. 

It is conventional to speak of the various terms in the effective Lagrangian 
as a set of local operators that can be added as perturbations to Lo. We call 
the operators whose coefficients grow during the recursion procedure relevant 
operators. ‘The coefficients that die away are associated with irrelevant oper- 
ators. For example, the scalar field mass operator ¢? is always relevant, while 
the ¢* operator is relevant if d < 4. If the coefficient of some operator is mul- 
tiplied by 6° (for example, the operator ¢* in d = 4), we call this operator 
marginal; to find out whether its coefficient grows or decays, we must include 
the effect of higher-order corrections. 

In general, an operator with N powers of ¢@ and M derivatives has a 
coefficient that transforms as 


CNM = pee EC ais (12.27) 


Notice that the coefficient is just (dy,a¢—d), where dy, yy is the mass dimension 
of the operator as computed at the end of Section 10.1. In other words, relevant 
and marginal operators about the free theory £o correspond precisely to super- 
renormalizable and renormalizable interaction terms in the power-counting 
analysis of Section 10.1. 

We can also understand the evolution of coefficients near the free-field 
fixed point using straightforward dimensional analysis. An operator with mass 
dimension d; has a coefficient with dimension (mass)?~“. The natural order 
of magnitude for this mass is the cutoff A. Thus, if d; < d, the perturbation 
is increasingly important at low momenta. On the other hand, if d; > d, the 
relative size of this term decreases as (p/A)“~¢ as the momentum p — 0; thus 
the term is truly irrelevant. 

We have now shown that, at least in the vicinity of the zero-coupling 
fixed point, an arbitrarily complicated Lagrangian at the scale of the cutoff 
degenerates to a Lagrangian containing only a finite number of renormaliz- 
able interactions. It is instructive to compare this result with the conclusions 
of Chapter 10. There we took the philosophy that the cutoff A should be dis- 
posed of by taking the limit A — oo as quickly as possible. We found that 
this limit gives well-defined predictions only if the Lagrangian contains no 
parameters with negative mass dimension. From this viewpoint, it seemed ex- 
ceedingly fortunate that QED, for example, contained no such parameters, 
since otherwise this theory would not yield well-defined predictions. 

Wilson’s analysis takes just the opposite point of view, that any quantum 
field theory is defined fundamentally with a cutoff A that has some physical 
significance. In statistical mechanical applications, this momentum scale is 
the inverse atomic spacing. In QED and other quantum field theories appro- 
priate to elementary particle physics, the cutoff would have to be associated 
with some fundamental graininess of spacetime, perhaps a result of quantum 
fluctuations in gravity. We discuss some speculations on the nature of this 
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(a) a (b) 


aN 


Figure 12.1. Renormalization group flows near the free-field fixed point in 
scalar field theory: (a) d > 4; (b) d= 4. 


cutoff in the Epilogue. But whatever this scale is, it lies far beyond the reach 
of present-day experiments. The argument we have just given shows that this 
circumstance explains the renormalizability of QED and other quantum field 
theories of particle interactions. Whatever the Lagrangian of QED was at 
its fundamental scale, as long as its couplings are sufficiently weak, it must 
be described at the energies of our experiments by a renormalizable effective 
Lagrangian. 

On the other hand, we should emphasize that these simple conclusions can 
be altered by sufficiently strong field theory interactions. Away from the free- 
field fixed point, the simple transformation laws (12.26) receive corrections 
proportional to higher powers of the coupling constants. If these corrections 
are large enough, they can halt or reverse the renormalization group flow. They 
could even create new fixed points, which would give new types of A — co 
limits. 

To illustrate the possible influences of interactions in a relatively simple 
context, let us discuss the renormalization group flows near £o for the specific 
case of $+ theory. It is instructive to consider the three cases d > 4, d = 4, and 
d< 4in turn. When d > 4, the only relevant operator is the scalar field mass 
term. ‘Then the renormalization group flows near Lo have the form shown 
in Fig. 12.1(a). The ¢* interaction and possible higher-order interactions die 
away, while the mass term increases in importance. 

In previous chapters, we have always discussed ¢* theory in the limit in 
which the mass is small compared to the cutoff. Let us take a moment to 
rewrite this condition in the language of renormalization group flows. In the 
course of the flow, the effective mass term m’* becomes large and eventually 
comes to equal the current cutoff. For example, near the free-field fixed point, 
after n iterations, m’/* = m?b~?", and eventually there is an n such that 
m’? ~ A*. At this point, we have integrated out the entire momentum region 
between the original A and the effective mass of the scalar field. The mass term 
then suppresses the remaining quantum fluctuations. In general, the criterion 
that the scalar field mass is small compared to the cutoff is equivalent to 
the statement that m’* ~ A? only after a large number of iterations of the 
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renormalization group transformation. 

This criterion is met whenever the initial conditions for the renormaliza- 
tion group flow are adjusted so that the trajectory passes very close to a fixed 
point. In principle, the flow could begin far away, along the direction of an ir- 
relevant operator. The original value of m? need not be particularly small, as 
long as this original value is canceled by corrections arising from the diagram- 
matic contributions to Leg. Thus we could imagine constructing a scalar field 
theory in d > 4 by writing a complicated nonlinear Lagrangian, but adjusting 
the original m? so the trajectory that begins at this Lagrangian eventually 
passes close to the free-field fixed point £o. In this case, the effective theory at 
momenta small compared to the cutoff should be extremely simple: It will be 
a free field theory with negligible nonlinear interaction. As will be discussed in 
the next chapter, this remarkable prediction has been verified in mathemat- 
ical models of magnetic systems in more than four dimensions: Even though 
the original model is highly nonlinear, the correlation function of spins near 
the phase transition has the free-field form given by the higher-dimensional 
analogue of Eq. (12.2). 

Next consider the case d = 4. For this case, Eq. (12.26) does not give 
enough information to tell us whether the ¢* interaction is important or unim- 
portant at large distances. So we must go back to the complete transformation 
law (12.24). The leading contribution to AA is given by Eq. (12.15). The lead- 
ing contribution to AZ is of order \? and can be neglected. (This is just what 
happened with the first correction to 6z in Section 10.2.) Thus we find the 


transformation 
3)? 
N=A- 
1672 


log(1/b). (12.28) 


This says that A slowly decreases as we integrate out high-momentum degrees 
of freedom. 

The diagram contributing to the correction AA has the same structure 
as the one-loop diagrams computed in Section 10.2. In fact, these are essen- 
tially the same diagrams, and differ only in whether the integrals are carried 
out iteratively or all at once. However, whereas the diagrams in Section 10.2 
had ultraviolet divergences, the corresponding diagram in Wilson’s approach 
is well defined and gives the coefficient of a simple evolution equation of the 
coupling constant. ‘This transformation gives a first example of the reinterpre- 
tation of ultraviolet divergences that we will make in this chapter. 

The transformation law (12.28) implies that the renormalization group 
flows near Lo have the form shown in Fig. 12.1(b), with one slowly decaying 
direction. If we follow the flows far enough, the behavior should again be that 
of a free field. This picture has the puzzling implication that four-dimensional 
interacting ¢* theory does not exist in the limit in which the cutoff goes to 
infinity. We will discuss this result further—and explain why it nevertheless 
makes sense to use ¢* theory as a model field theory—in Section 12.3. 

Finally consider the case d < 4. Now XA becomes a relevant parameter. 
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Figure 12.2. Renormalization group flows near the free-field fixed point in 
scalar field theory: d < 4. 


The theory thus flows away from the free theory Lo as we integrate out de- 
grees of freedom; at large distances, the ¢* interaction becomes increasingly 
important. However, when A becomes large, the nonlinear corrections such 
as that displayed in Eq. (12.28) must also be considered. If we include this 
specific effect in d < 4, we find the recursion formula 


— 8)? in | 
(47)4/2T(¢) 4—d 


This equation implies that there is a value of A at which the increase due 
to rescaling is compensated by the decrease caused by the nonlinear effect. 
At this value, A is unchanged when we integrate out degrees of freedom. The 
corresponding Lagrangian is a second fixed point of the renormalization group 
flow. In the limit d — 4, the flow (12.29) tends to (12.28) and so the new fixed 
point merges with the free field fixed point. For d sufficiently close to 4, the 
new fixed point will share with Lo the property that the mass parameter m? is 
increased by the iteration. Then the mass operator will be a relevant operator 
near the new fixed point, so that the renormalization group flows will have 
the form shown in Fig. 12.2. 

In this example, the new fixed point of the renormalization group had 
a Lagrangian with couplings weak enough that the transformation equations 
could be computed in perturbation theory. In principle, one could also find 
fixed points whose Lagrangians are strongly coupled, so that the renormal- 
ization group transformations cannot be understood by Feynman diagram 
analysis. Many examples of such fixed points are known in exactly solvable 
model field theories in two dimensions.‘ However, up to the present, all of 
the examples of quantum field theories that are important for physical appli- 
cations have been found to be controlled either by the free field fixed point 
or by fixed points, like the one described in the previous paragraph, that ap- 
proach the free-field fixed point in a specific limit. No one understands why 
this should be. This observation implies that Feynman diagram analysis has 


Ne p s ae pd-4, (12.29) 


We mention some of these examples, and discuss other nonperturbative ap- 
proaches to quantum field theory, in the Epilogue. 
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unexpected power in evaluating the physical consequences of quantum field 
theories. 

One more aspect of ¢* theory deserves comment. Since the mass term, 
m7, is a relevant operator, its coefficient diverges rapidly under the renor- 
malization group flow. We have seen above that, in order to end up at the 
desired value of m? at low momentum, we must imagine that the value of m? 
in the original Lagrangian has been adjusted very delicately. This adjustment 
has a natural interpretation in a magnetic system as the need to sensitively 
adjust the temperature to be very close to the critical point. However, it seems 
quite artificial when applied to the quantum field theory of elementary par- 
ticles, which purports to be a fundamental theory of Nature. This problem 
appears only for scalar fields, since for fermions the renormalization of the 
mass is proportional to the bare mass rather than being an arbitrary addi- 
tive constant. Perhaps this is the reason why there seem to be no elementary 
scalar fields in Nature. We will return to this question in the Epilogue. 


12.2 The Callan-Symanzik Equation 


Wilson’s picture of renormalization, as a flow in the space of possible La- 
grangians, is beautifully intuitive, and gives us a deep understanding of why 
Nature should be describable in terms of renormalizable quantum field theo- 
ries. In addition, however, this idea can be applied to extract further quan- 
titative predictions from these theories. In the remainder of this chapter we 
will develop a formalism for extracting these predictions. Specifically, we will 
see that Wilson’s picture leads to predictions for the form of the high- and 
low-momentum behavior of correlation functions. In the simplest cases, the 
correlation functions turn out to scale as powers of their external momenta, 
with power laws that do not appear at any fixed order of perturbation theory. 

It is possible to derive these predictions directly from Wilson’s procedure 
of integrating out slices in momentum space, as Wilson originally did. How- 
ever, now that we understand the basic idea of renormalization group flows, 
it will be technically easier to work in the more familiar context of ordinary 
renormalized perturbation theory. The discussion of the previous section was 
physically motivated but technically complex. It involved awkward integrals 
over finite domains, and used the artificial parameter b, which must cancel 
out in any final results. Furthermore, we know from Section 7.5 that a cut- 
off regulator leads to even more trouble in QED, since it conflicts with the 
Ward identity. The discussion of the present section will be much more ab- 
stract and formal, but it will remove these technical problems. In this section 
and the next we will derive a flow equation for the coupling constant, similar 
to the one we derived in Section 12.1. To obtain the flows of the most general 
Lagrangians, we will need some additional tools, to be developed in Sections 
12.4 and 12.5. 
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How can we hope to obtain information on renormalization group flows 
from the expressions for renormalized Green’s functions, in which the cutoff 
has already been taken to infinity? We must first realize that renormalized 
quantum field theories correspond to a restricted class of the full set of possible 
Lagrangians that we considered in the previous section. In Wilson’s language, 
a renormalized field theory with the cutoff taken arbitrarily large corresponds 
to a trajectory that takes an arbitrarily long time to evolve to a large value of 
the mass parameter. Such a trajectory must, then, pass arbitrarily close to a 
fixed point, which we will assume to be the weak-coupling fixed point. In the 
slow evolution past this fixed point, the irrelevant operators in the original 
Lagrangian die away, and we are left only with the relevant and marginal 
operators. The coefficients of these operators are in one-to-one correspondence 
with the parameters of the renormalizable field theory. Thus, in working with 
a renormalized field theory, we are throwing away information on the evolution 
of irrelevant perturbations, but keeping information on the flows of relevant 
and marginal perturbations. 

The flows of these parameters cannot be determined from the cutoff de- 
pendence, because, in this framework, the cutoff has already been sent to 
infinity. However, we have an alternative, though more abstract, tool at our 
disposal. The parameters of a renormalized field theory are determined by a 
set of renormalization conditions, which are applied at a certain momentum 
scale (called the renormalization scale). By looking at how the parameters of 
the theory depend on the renormalization scale, we can recover the informa- 
tion contained in the renormalization group flows of the previous section. 

We consider first the specific case of ¢* theory in four dimensions, where 
the coupling constant » is dimensionless and the corresponding operator is 
marginal. For simplicity, we will also assume that the mass term m? has been 
adjusted to zero, so that the theory sits just at its critical point. We will 
perform this analysis in Minkowski space, using spacelike reference momenta. 
However, the analysis would be essentially identical if carried out in Euclidean 
space. If we wish to consider renormalization group predictions at timelike 
momenta, we must consider the possibilities of new singularities which make 
the analysis more complicated. These include both physical thresholds and the 
Sudakov double logarithms discussed in Section 6.4. We postpone discussion 
of these complications until Chapters 17 and 18. 


Renormalization Conditions 


To define the theory properly, we must specify the renormalization conditions. 
In Chapter 10 we used a natural set of renormalization conditions (10.19) for 
¢* theory, defined in terms of the physical mass m. However, in a theory where 
m = 0, these conditions cannot be used because they lead to singularities in 
the counterterms. (Consider, for example, the limit m? — 0 of Eq. (10.24).) 
To avoid such singularities, we choose an arbitrary momentum scale M and 
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impose the renormalization conditions at a spacelike momentum p with p? = 
—M?: 


Ly 2_ _ yy? 
P CD 
d Ry 2 2 
aa ( RD )=0 at p= —M? 
(12.30) 
c= = 
Pig —\P? at (p + po)? = (p1 + ps)? = (pr + pa)? = —M?. 


The parameter M is called the renormalization scale. These conditions define 
the values of the two- and four-point Green’s functions at a certain point and, 
in the process, remove all ultraviolet divergences. Speaking loosely, we say 
that we are “defining the theory at the scale M”. 

These new renormalization conditions take some getting used to. The 
second condition, in particular, implies that the two-point Green’s function 
has a coefficient of 1 at the unphysical momentum p? = —M?%, rather than on 
shell (at p? = 0): 


(Q| 6(p)¢(—p) |) = 3 ee 


Here ¢ is the renormalized field, related to the bare field ¢o9 by a scale factor 
that we again call Z: 
b= ZA gp. (12.31) 


This Z, however, is not the residue of the physical pole in the two-point 
Green’s function of bare fields, as it was in Chapters 7 and 10. Instead, we 
now have 7 
a 
(Q| d0(p)¢0(—p) |Q) = Ot p? = —M?. 
The Feynman rules for renormalized perturbation theory are the same as in 
Chapter 10, with the same relation between Z and the counterterm 6z, 


63 =Z-1. 


Now, however, the counterterms 67 and 6, must be adjusted to maintain the 
new conditions (12.30). 

The first renormalization condition in (12.30) holds the physical mass of 
the scalar field fixed at zero. We saw in Chapter 10 that, in ¢* theory, the 
one-loop propagator correction is momentum-independent and is completely 
canceled by the mass renormalization counterterm. At two-loop order, how- 
ever, the situation becomes more complicated, and the propagator corrections 
require both mass and field strength renormalizations. In more general scalar 
field theories, such as the Yukawa theory example considered at the end of 
Section 10.2, this complication arises already at one-loop order. Since the field 
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strength renormalization counterterm will play an important role in the dis- 
cussion below, it will be helpful to discuss briefly how we will treat this double 
subtraction. 

The evaluation of propagator corrections has some special simplifications 
for the case of a massless scalar field, which we consider here, and specifically 
with the use of dimensional regularization. Consider, for example, the one- 
loop propagator correction in Yukawa theory. In Section 10.2 we found an 


expression of the form 
T(1—$) | 
ae Aisay? (12.32) 


where A is a linear combination of the fermion mass m and p. If we compute 
the diagram using massless propagators only, A is proportional to p?. Expres- 
sion (12.32) has a pole at d = 2, corresponding to the quadratically divergent 
mass renormalization. However, the residue of this pole is independent of p’, 
so we can completely cancel the pole with the mass counterterm 6,,. This al- 
lows us to analytically continue (12.32) to d = 4. Then this expression takes 
the form 


1 1 

—p? (as ap 1108 = oF c), (12.33) 
and gives no additional mass shift but only a ie strength renormalization. 
The remaining divergence is canceled by the counterterm 6z. If we adopt the 
rule that we should simply continue expressions of the form (12.32) to d = 4, 
we can forget about the counterterm 6,, altogether. 

In a regularization scheme with a momentum cutoff, the contributions to 
dm and 6z become tangled up with one another. Then it is more awkward to 
define the massless limit. In the following discussion, we will assume the use 
of dimensional regularization. However, to emphasize the physical role of the 
cutoff, we will write expressions of the form (12.33) as 


-p'(log “5 +0) (12.34) 


The logarithmically divergent terms proportional to p? will agree with the 
divergences obtained with a momentum cutoff; the constant terms will not 
agree, but these will drop out of our final results. 

In ¢* theory, where the one-loop propagator correction is momentum- 
independent, the one-loop diagram is simply set to zero by this prescription. 
Then the preceding analysis applies to the two-loop and higher correction 
terms. — 

The generalization of the analysis of this section to massive scalar field 
theory requires some additional formalism, which we postpone to Section 12.5. 
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The Callan-Symanzik Equation 


In the renormalization conditions (12.30), the renormalization scale M is ar- 
bitrary. We could just as well have defined the same theory at a different 
scale M’. By “the same theory”, we mean a theory whose bare Green’s func- 
tions, 


(Q| T'0(21)b0(@2) +++ Go(Fn) |Q), 


are given by the same functions of the bare coupling constant Ag and the 
cutoff A. These functions make no reference to M. The dependence on M 
enters only when we remove the cutoff dependence by rescaling the fields 
and eliminating Ao in favor of the renormalized coupling A. The renormalized 
Green’s functions are numerically equal to the bare Green’s functions, up to 
a rescaling by powers of the field strength renormalization Z: 


(Q| T(a1) (a2) ++ ban) 2) = Z-"/? (Ql T0221) do (x2) «+= 40(an) |) 
(12.35) 
The renormalized Green’s functions could be defined equally well at another 
scale M’, using a new renormalized coupling X’ and a new rescaling factor Z’. 
Let us write more explicitly the effect of an infinitesimal shift of M. Let 


G) (x1,-++,a@n) be the connected n-point function, computed in renormalized 
perturbation theory: 
G™ (1,-++,2n) = (2|T(21) --- b(n) 2) omected * (12.36) 


Now suppose that we shift M by 6M. There is a corresponding shift in the 
coupling constant and the field strength such that the bare Green’s functions 
remain fixed: 
M—M+6M, 
A—A+64, 2336) 
o- (1 ++ 6n)d. 


Then the shift in any renormalized Green’s function is simply that induced 
by the field rescaling, 
G™) — (14 nén)G™. 


If we think of G‘” as a function of M and X, we can write this transformation 
as 


AaG® AG 
ANE oe ON 


Rather than writing this relation in terms of 6A and 67, it is conventional 
to define the dimensionless parameters 


dG = 


6\ = nénG™, (12.38) 


M 
= ——6); y = ———6n. (12.39) 


Making these substitutions in Eq. (12.38) and multiplying through by M/6M, 
we obtain 


O O 
=e — (7) ee eee = 
[Mo aa B= f+ ny|G (@1,°°+,2n;M,A) = 0. (12.40) 
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The parameters @ and ¥y are the same for every n, and must be independent 
of the z;. Since the Green’s function G‘”) is renormalized, 3 and y cannot 
depend on the cutoff, and hence, by dimensional analysis, these functions 
cannot depend on M. Therefore they are functions only of the dimensionless 
variable ’. We conclude that any Green’s function of massless ¢* theory must 
satisfy 


[Mm if Bye ze ny(d)| G) ({x;}; M,d) = 0. (12.41) 


This relation is called the Callan-Symanzik equation.‘ It asserts that there ex- 
ist two universal functions 3(A) and 7(A), related to the shifts in the coupling 
constant and field strength, that compensate for the shift in the renormaliza- 
tion scale M. 

The preceding argument generalizes without difficulty to other massless 
theories with dimensionless couplings. In theories with multiple fields and cou- 
plings, there is a y term for each field and a (@ term for each coupling. For 
example, we can define QED at zero electron mass by introducing a renor- 
malization scale as in Eqs. (12.30). The renormalization conditions for the 
propagators are applied at p? = —M7%, and those for the vertex at a point 
where all three invariants are of order —M?. Then the renormalized Green’s 
functions of this theory satisfy the Callan-Symanzik equation 


[Ma + Ble) + nyo(e) + mys(e)| Ge") ({7,1; M,e) = 0, (12.42) 


where n and m are, respectively, the number of electron and photon fields in 
the Green’s function G(™) and y2 and 73 are the rescaling functions of the 
electron and photon fields. 


Computation of @ and + 


Before we work out the implications of the Callan-Symanzik equation, let us 
look more closely at the functions @ and y that appear in it. From their defi- 
nitions (12.39), we see that they are proportional to the shift in the coupling 
constant and the shift in the field normalization, respectively, when the renor- 
malization scale M is increased. The behavior of the coupling constant as a 
function of M is of particular interest, since it determines the strength of the 
interaction and the conditions under which perturbation theory is valid. We 
will see in the next section that the shift in the field strength is also reflected 
directly in the values of Green’s functions. 

The easiest way to compute the Callan-Symanzik functions is to begin 
with explicit perturbative expressions for some conveniently chosen Green’s 
functions. If we insist that these expressions satisfy the Callan-Symanzik equa- 
tion, we will obtain equations that can be solved for @ and yy. Because the 


'C. G. Callan, Phys. Rev. D2, 1541 (1970), K. Symanzik, Comm. Math. Phys. 
18, 227 (1970). 
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M dependence of a renormalized Green’s function originates in the counter- 
terms that cancel its logarithmic divergences, we will find that the G and y 
functions are simply related to these counterterms, or equivalently, to the co- 
efficients of the divergent logarithms. The precise formulae that relate G and 
y to the counterterms will depend on the specific renormalization prescription 
and other details of the calculational scheme. At one-loop order, however, the 
expressions for G and + are simple and unambiguous. 

As a first example, let us calculate the one-loop contributions to G(A) 
and +(A) in massless ¢* theory. We can simplify the analysis by working in 
momentum space rather than coordinate space. Our strategy will be to apply 
the Callan-Symanzik equation to the diagrammatic expressions for the two- 
and four-point Green’s functions. 

The two-point function is given by 


G2) (p) = ————_ + 6 + —@— + > - poe 


In massless ¢* theory, the one-loop propagator correction is completely can- 
celed by the mass counterterm. Then the first nontrivial correction to the 
propagator comes from the two-loop diagram and its counterterm, and is of 
order \*. Meanwhile, the four-point function is given by 


G4) = x + * ae. be. ae SC + O(A*), 


where we have omitted the canceled one-loop propagator corrections to the 
external legs. The diagrams of order A° include nonvanishing two-loop prop- 
agator corrections to the external legs. 

To calculate G, we apply the Callan-Symanzik equation to the four-point 
function: 


[Mo + BO) ss 2 4 )]6 (pr. ---.p0) <0 AG) (12.43) 


Borrowing our result (10.21) from Section 10.2, we can write G™) as 


Gis) — [—id + (—1d)? [iV (s) + iV (t) + iV(u)] — 26,] - I] F 


where V(s) represents the loop integral in (10.20). Our renormalization con- 
dition (12.30) requires that the correction terms cancel at s =t =u=—M?. 
The order-\? vertex counterterm is therefore 


1 


sof BNO 2 
6, = (-1A)° - 3V(—-M*) roe ara ae wa fee ay 
0 


re-¥) 


Gopeyrae (12-44) 
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The last expression follows from setting m = 0 and p* = —M? in Eq. (10.23) 
for V(p7). In the limit as d — 4, Eq. (12.44) becomes 


3d 1 
2(47)? F 4/2 


ve — log M? + finite| | (12.45) 


where the finite terms are independent of M. This counterterm gives G™ its 
M dependence: 


Let us assume for the moment that y(A) has no term of order A; we will justify 
this in the next paragraph. Then the Callan-Symanzik equation (12.43) can 
be satisfied to order \? only if the @ function of ¢* theory is given by 


3° 
PO) 1672 


Next, consider the aaa equation for the two-point function: 


ey. (12.46) 


[Ma a 1 BOA) ay S 4 24(2)]G(p )=0. (12.47) 


Since, to one-loop ay there are no propagator corrections to G®), no de- 
pendence on M or 4X is introduced to order A. Thus the y function is zero to 
this order: 

y=0+O0()?). (12.48) 


This justifies the assumption made in the previous paragraph. The two-loop 
propagator correction is divergent, and its counterterm contains a term of 
order A? which depends on M. This contributes to the first term in Eq. (12.47). 
Since 3 is of order \? and the corrections to G®) are of order \?, the leading 
contributions to the second term in (12.47) are of order A’. Thus y acquires a 
nonzero contribution in order \*. This leading contribution to y is computed 
in Problem 13.2. a 

The preceding example illustrates how G and ¥y can be calculated in more 
general theories with dimensionless couplings. In such theories, the M/ depen- 
dence of Green’s functions enters through the field-strength and vertex coun- 
terterms, which are used to subtract the divergent logarithms. The lowest- 
order expressions for @ and y can be computed directly from these counter- 
terms, or from the coefficients of the divergent logarithms. 

In any renormalizable massless scalar field theory, the two-point Green’s 
function has the generic form 


G(p) = ————_— _ + (loop — === sp 
Ne Le wae et 
= tes (A log — =e as finite) + =) “(ip bz) 5 Te hci, (12.49) 


The M ae ae oa this expression, to lowest order, comes entirely from 
the counterterm 67. Applying the Callan-Symanzik equation to G®)(p), and 
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neglecting the 9 term (which is always smaller by at least one power of the 
coupling constant), we find 
a O a 
——~ M——6 2y— = 0, 
po OM 2 1 “Tp 
or 
1 


0 
= ~M —_— | 12. 
a 5M 5 Wadd (to lowest order) (12.50) 


To make this result more explicit, note that the counterterm must be 


A? 
6z = Alog 72 + finite 


in order to cancel the divergent logarithm in G). Thus ¥ is simply the coef- 
ficient of the logarithm: 


y=—A (to lowest order). (12.51) 


In most theories (e.g., Yukawa theory or QED), the first logarithmic diver- 
gence in 6z occurs at the one-loop level. However, even in ¢* theory, formulae 
(12.50) and (12.51) are true for the first nonvanishing term in 6z, in this case 
the two-loop contribution.* By replacing the scalar field propagator (i/p?) 
with a fermion propagator (i/~), we could repeat this argument line for line 
to compute the y function for a fermion field in terms of its field strength 
counterterm 67. 

We can derive similar expressions for the G function of a generic dimen- 
sionless coupling constant g, associated with an n-point vertex. Taking propa- 
gator corrections into account, the full connected Green’s function, to one-loop 
order, has the general form 


Gin) — tree-level i 1PI loop i vertex rf external leg 
~ \ diagram diagrams counterterm corrections 


= (I a) ig — iB log a — iby + (—ig) > (4 log - — zi) 


7 


+ finite terms. (12.52) 


In this expression, p; are the momenta on the external legs, and p* represents 
a typical invariant built from these momenta. We assume that renormaliza- 
tion conditions are applied at a point where all such invariants are spacelike 
and of order —M?*. The M dependence of this expression comes from the 
counterterms 6, and 6z;. Applying the Callan-Symanzik equation, we obtain 


Ma (6, ~ 98a) +a) +9 5M paz he =), 


*At one loop, formula (12.33) implies that we can also identify A as the coefficient 
of 2/(4—d) in the 1PI self-energy, in the limit d — 4. This relation changes in higher 
loops. However, Eq. (12.50) remains correct. 
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or 


B(g) = Man OgeF 59 oa) (to lowest order). (12.53) 


To be more explicit, we note that 


A? 
6g = —Blog 72 + finite. 


Thus the @ function is just a combination of the coefficients of the divergent 
logarithms: 
B(g) = -2B —- 9) A; (to lowest order). (12.54) 


Notice that the finite parts of counterterms are independent of M and 
therefore never contribute to @ or y. This means that, to compute the leading 
terms in the Callan-Symanzik functions, we needn’t be too precise in specify- 
ing renormalization conditions: Any momentum scale of order M? will yield 
the same results. The divergent parts of the counterterms can be estimated 
simply by setting all invariants inside of logarithms equal to M?, as we did 
above in our expression for the n-point Green’s function. 

As in the computation of 7, this argument can be applied almost without 
change to coupling constants for fields with spin. In Yukawa theory, for ex- 
ample, we consider the three-point function with one incoming fermion, one 
outgoing fermion, and one scalar, with momenta p 1, po, and ps3, respectively. 
Then the tree-level expression for the ——— function is 

2 

wy, Po pa 3 (- 9). 
The one-loop corrections replace the quantity (—ig) by the expression in 
brackets in Eq. (12.52). Then formulae (12.53) and (12.54) hold also for the 
@ function of this theory. 

Similar expressions also apply in QED, though there are a number of 
small complications. The first comes in computing the y function for the 
photon propagator. In Eq. (7.74), we saw that the general form of the photon 
propagator in Feynman gauge is 


(12.55) 


[Lp — 74 gq’ 

DE Gi DO) GS) Pa aa (12.56) 
The coefficient of the last term in (12.56) depends on the gauge. Fortunately, 
this term drops out of all gauge-invariant observables. Thus it makes sense 
to concentrate on the first term, projecting all external photons onto their 
transverse components. Projecting the photon propagator, we see that D(q) 
satisfies the Callan-Symanzik equation. Since the corrections to this function 
have the form (12.49), the arguments following that formula are valid for 
photons as well as for electrons and scalars. Thus, to leading order, 


12. 0 1, oO 
12> 5M aap Oe Va 5M aa Os (12.57) 
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where 65 and 63 are the counterterms defined in Section 10.3. 

Similarly, we may consider the three-point connected Green’s function 
(wb(p1)b(p2) Ay (q)), projected onto transverse components of the photon. At 
leading order, this function equals 


1 1 —2 gu q”’ 

5 ieyy Lat (gur 2) 

~; Po V q? 

The divergent one-loop corrections have the same form, with (—ie) replaced 


by logarithmically divergent terms. Thus, Eq. (12.53) gives the lowest-order 
expression for the @ function: 


O e 


To find explicit expressions for the Callan-Symanzik functions of QED, 
we must write expressions for the counterterms 6,, 69, 63. In Section 10.3, 
we evaluated these counterterms using on-shell renormalization conditions 
with massive fermions. We must now re-evaluate these terms for massless 
fermions and renormalization at —M?. Fortunately, we need only evaluate 
the logarithmically divergent pieces of these counterterms, which are identical 
in the two cases. Reading from Eqs. (10.43) and (10.44), we find 


2 _d 
6) = b= ~oserts + finite, 
(12.59) 
63 = — e elCayas + finite. 
(4r)2 3 (M2)2-4/2 
Using formulae (12.57) and (12.59), we obtain at leading order 
e* e? 
WO aaat “Wle) =a (12.60) 
And from Eq. (12.58), we find 
Es 
Ble) = 55. (12.61) 


It is important to remember that the expression we have used for 6 
explicitly assumes the use of Feynman gauge. In fact, yg depends on the gauge 
parameter, and this makes sense, because Green’s functions of individual w 
and ~w fields are not gauge invariant. On the other hand, the QED vacuum 
polarization, and therefore 73 and (@, are gauge invariant. 


The Meaning of @ and vy 


We can obtain a deeper insight into the nature of @ and 7 by expressing them 
in terms of the parameters of bare perturbation theory: Z, Ao, and A for the 
case of ¢* theory. 
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First recall that the bare and renormalized field are related by 


o(p) = Z2(M)~/*bo(p). (12.62) 


This equation expresses the dependence of the field rescaling on M. If M is 
increased by 6M, the renormalized field is shifted by 


fe Z(M+6M)7\/? : 
1 Z(M)/2 


Hence our original definition (12.39) of y gives us immediately 


1M oO 
™)= 97 aM” 


Since 6z = Z — 1 (Eq. (10.17)), this formula is in agreement with (12.50) to 
leading order. Formula (12.63), however, is an exact relation. This expression 
clarifies the relation of 7 to the field strength rescaling. However, it obscures 
the fact that yy is independent of the cutoff A. To understand this aspect of 
7, we have to go back to the original definition of this function in terms of 
renormalized Green’s functions, whose cutoff independence follows from the 
renormalizability of the theory. | 

Similarly, we can find an instructive expression for @ in terms of the 
parameters of bare perturbation theory. Our original definition of ( in 
Eq. (12.39) made use of a quantity 6A, defined to be the shift of the renor- 
malized coupling ’ needed to preserve the values of the bare Green’s func- 
tions when the renormalization point is shifted infinitesimally. Since the bare 
Green’s functions depend on the bare coupling Ap and the cutoff, this defini- 
tion can be rewritten as 


(12.63) 


O 


B(A) = Mant me 


(12.64) 
Thus the (6 function is the rate of change of the renormalized coupling at 
the scale M corresponding to a fixed bare coupling. Recalling our analysis in 
Section 12.1, it is tempting to associate \(/) with the coupling constant X’ 
obtained by integrating out degrees of freedom down to the scale M. With this 
correspondence, the @ function is just the rate of the renormalization group 
flow of the coupling constant A. A positive sign for the @ function indicates 
a renormalized coupling that increases at large momenta and decreases at 
small momenta. We can see explicitly that this relation works for 64 theory, 
to leading order in A, by comparing Eqs. (12.28) and (12.46). We will justify 
this correspondence further in the following section. 

The equality of the exact formula (12.64) with the first-order formula 
(12.53) again follows from the counterterm definitions (10.17). As with (12.63), 
it is not obvious that this formula for G(A) is independent of A, but that fact 
again follows from renormalizability. Conversely, it is possible to prove the 
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renormalizability of ¢* theory by demonstrating, order by order in perturba- 
tion theory, that expressions (12.63) and (12.64) are independent of A." 


12.3 Evolution of Coupling Constants 


Now that we have discussed all of the ingredients of the Callan-Symanzik 
equation, let us investigate its implications. We begin by finding the explicit 
solution to the Callan-Symanzik equation for the simplest situation, the two- 
point Green’s function of a scalar field theory. This solution will clarify the 
physical implications of the equation. In particular, it will cement the relation 
suggested at the end of the previous section, which identifies the @ function 
with the rate of the renormalization group flow of the coupling constant. We 
will then use this relation to discuss the qualitative features of the renormal- 
ization group flow in renormalizable field theories. 


Solution of the Callan-Symanzik Equation 


We would like to solve the Callan-Symanzik equation for the two-point Green’s 
function, G?)(p), in a theory with a single scalar field. Since G)(p) has 
dimensions of (mass)~*, we can express its dependence on p and M as 


G(p) = =59(—p?/M?). (12.65) 


This equation allows us to trade the derivative with respect to M for a deriva- 
tive with respect to p*. For the remainder of this chapter, we will use the vari- 
able p to represent the magnitude of the spacelike momentum: p = (—p?)1/?. 
Then we can rewrite the Callan-Symanzik equation as 


O O 
= — BA) +2 —27(d)|E ) = 0. 12.66 
p55 — Bax + 2-270) 6%) (12.66) 
In free field theory, G and y vanish and we recover the trivial result 
a 
pe 

In an interacting theory, G and y are nonzero functions of A. However, 
it is still possible to write the explicit solution to the Callan-Symanzik equa- 
tion, using the method of characteristics. Equivalently (for those not well 
versed in the theory of partial differential equations), we will apply a lovely 
hydrodynamic-bacteriological analogy due to Sidney Coleman.? Imagine a 
narrow pipe running in the zx direction, containing a fluid whose velocity 


G)(p) = (12.67) 


‘Callan has given a beautiful proof of the renormalizability of ¢4 theory, based 
on proving that the Callan-Symanzik equation holds order by order in A, in his arti- 
cle in Methods in Field Theory, R. Balian and J. Zinn-Justin, eds. (North Holland, 
Amsterdam, 1976). 


*Coleman (1985), chap. 3. 
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CT AVANS LIT ANS OT TANS ATG AS 


Figure 12.3. Coleman’s bacteriological analogy to the Callan-Symanzik 
equation. The pipe is inhabited by bacteria with a given initial density D;(x). 
The growth rate (determined by the illumination) and flow velocity are given 
functions of x. The problem is to determine the density D(t, x) at all subse- 
quent times. 


is v(x), as shown in Fig. 12.3. The pipe is inhabited by bacteria, whose den- 
sity is D(t, x2) and whose rate of growth is p(x). Then the future behavior of 
the function D(t, x) is governed by the differential equation 


eé + (0) _ p(2)| D(t, 7p) = 0), (12.68) 


The second term allows for the fact that the bacteria are swept along with the 
fluid, so their present density here determines their future density not here, 
but some distance ahead. This equation is identical to Eq. (12.66), with the 
replacements 


log(p/M) = t, 
A 2, 
—B(A) - v(2), (12.69) 
27(A)—2 = p(x), 
G2) (p, A) @ Dit, 2). 


Now suppose we know the initial concentration of the bacteria: D(t, x) = 
D;(x) at time t = 0. Then we can determine the concentration of bacteria in 
a fluid element at the point x at any later time by computing the history of 
that fluid element and then integrating the rate of growth along that path. 
Consider the fluid element that is at x at the time ¢. We can find out where 
it was at time zero by integrating its motion backward in time. The position 
of this element at time t = 0 is given by X(t; x), which satisfies the differential 
equation 


os = —vu(Z), with DO a) =a. (12.70) 
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Then, immediately, 


(12.71) 


= D; (z(t; 2)) con ( f ar een) 


Z(t) 


Now bring this solution back to our field theory problem by replacing 
each bacteriological parameter with its corresponding field theory parameter. 
The time t = 0 corresponds to —p? = M?, and the initial concentration D;(z) 
becomes an unknown function G(A). Then 


, 
p =p 


G)(p, A) = G(A(p; A) -exp(- [atostr' 21 -— yD"; 1), (12.72) 
pH=M 
where A(p; ) solves 
a zs = : 
Tlog(p/ My NY = BX), A(M; A) = 4. (12.73) 


This differential equation describes the flow of a modified coupling constant 
\(p; A) as a function of momentum. The rate of this flow is just the @ function. 
Thus, this flow is strongly reminiscent of the dependence of the renormalized 
coupling on the renormalization scale given by Eq. (12.64). We will refer to 
\(p) as the running coupling constant. Its equation (12.73) is often called the 
renormalization group equation. 

One can check directly that (12.72) solves the Callan-Symanzik equation 
by using the identity 


r p =p 
! | d log( '/M) (12.74) 
B(') g& Pp * ) : 
Xr p'’=M 
from which it follows that 
O 0 \2 
(p55 ~ Bg )A=9 (12.75) 


A convenient way of writing the solution (12.72) is 


Pp 


Gp.) = 59 (APA) -exp(2 [ diosie 71) Ow ))), (12.76) 


in which G () is a function that must be determined. This function cannot 
be determined from the general principles of renormalization theory. Instead, 
we must compute G)(p) as a perturbation series in \ and match terms to 
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the expansion of (12.76) as a series in the same parameter. For the two-point 
function in ¢* theory, this matching is rather trivial: G(A) = 1+ OCC: 

The preceding analysis can be applied to any family of Green’s functions 
that are related by uniform rescaling of the momenta. Consider, for example, 
the connected four-point function of ¢* theory evaluated at spacelike momenta 
p; such that p? = —P?, p; -p; = 0, so that s, t, and wu are of order —P?. To 
leading order in perturbation theory, this function is given by 

G4)(P) = (45) (ia) (12.77) 

= |p 
Using the fact that G“@) has dimensions of (mass)~*, we can exchange M for 
P in the Callan-Symanzik equation and write this equation as 


[Ps - Bays eo 4()| GO (P:r) =0. (12.78) 


The solution to this equation is 
: Pp 
GO (P; A) = BaG™ (Ap; A)) - exp (4 / dlog(p'/M) (A(p'; )), (12.79) 
M 


This formula must agree with (12.77) to leading order in A; this matching 
requires that | 


G4) (X(p;d)) = i + O(0’). (12.80) 


We can now see the physical implication of the Callan-Symanzik equa- 
tion. The ordinary Feynman perturbation series for a Green’s function de- 
pends both on the coupling constant A and on the dimensionless parameter 
log(—p*/M?). The perturbation theory can be badly behaved even when 4 is 
small if the ratio p?/M? is large. The solutions (12.76) and (12.79) reorga- 
nize this dependence into a function of the running coupling constant and an 
exponential scale factor. We consider these two pieces in turn. 

The first factor in Eqs. (12.76) and (12.79) is a function of the running 
coupling constant, evaluated at the momentum scale p. If p were of order M, 
the renormalization scale, this function would essentially be the ordinary per- 
turbative evaluation of the Green’s function. The results (12.76) and (12.79) 
instruct us to make use of this same expression at the scale p, but to replace 
A with a new coupling constant \ appropriate to that scale. Thus, the run- 
ning coupling constant \(p) is precisely the effective coupling constant of the 
renormalization group flow. This interpretation is particularly clear in the so- 
lution (12.79) for G4) (P), since this function directly measures the strength 
of the ¢* coupling constant. 

The exponential factor in Eqs. (12.76) and (12.79) has an equally simple 
interpretation: It is the accumulated field strength rescaling of the correlation 
function from the reference point M to the actual momentum p at which the 
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Green’s function is evaluated. This factor receives a multiplicative contribu- 
tion from each intermediate scale between M and p. Each of these contribu- 
tions is, appropriately, computed using the running coupling constant at that 
particular scale. 

As a check on these formal arguments, we can use the explicit form of the 
B function of ¢* theory found in Eq. (12.46) and the renormalization group 
equation (12.73) to evaluate the running coupling constant of ¢* theory. This 
running coupling constant satisfies the differential equation 

dx _ 
dlog(p/M)° 16?’ 

Integrating, we find 


with A(M;A)=). (12.81) 


and thus, 


N(p) (12.82) 


~ 1 — (3/167?) log(p/M) 

Many properties of the solution to the Callan-Symanzik equation are vis- 
ible in this relation. First, the expansion of this formula for \ to order ? 
agrees precisely with Eq. (12.28), the rate of the renormalization group flow 
from Wilson’s method. Second, this expression for the running coupling con- 
stant goes to zero at a logarithmic rate as p — 0. This coincides with our 
expectation that a positive value for the G function should imply an effec- 
tive coupling that becomes stronger at large momenta and weaker at small 
momenta. 

If we expand the running coupling constant \(p) in powers of A, we find 
that the successive powers of the coupling constant are multiplied by powers 
of logarithms, 

\"+1(log p/M)", 


which become large and invalidate a simple perturbation expansion for p much 
greater or much less than WM. We have seen this problem of large logarithms 
arising several times in our diagram calculations, and we have remarked on it 
specifically as a problem in the discussion following Eq. (11.81). We now see 
that the renormalization group gives a partial solution to this problem. In this 
example, and in many others that we will study, the Callan-Symanzik equation 
tells us how to sum these large logarithms into the running coupling constant 
and multiplicative rescalings. If the running coupling constant becomes large, 
as happens in $* theory for p — oo, the perturbation expansion will break 
down anyway, and we will need more advanced methods. However, if the 
running coupling constant becomes small, as for ¢* theory as p > 0, we will 
have successfully organized the powers of logarithms into a meaningful and 
controlled expression. The specific problem posed at the end of Section 11.4 
will be solved explicitly by this method in Section 13.2. 
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An Application to QED 


For a more concrete application of the Callan-Symanzik equation, we can look 
again at the electromagnetic potential between static charges, V(x), which we 
studied in Section 7.5. At very short distances or at large momenta, we can 
ignore the electron mass in the computation of QED corrections to this po- 
tential. In this approximation, the potential should obey the Callan-Symanzik 
equation of massless QED. We could write this equation either for V(x) it- 
self or for its Fourier transform; we choose to work in Fourier space in order 
to make contact more easily with the results of Section 7.5. 

We define the massless limit of QED by specifying a renormalization 
scale M at which the renormalized coupling e,; is defined. If M is taken close 
to the electron mass m, at the point where the massless approximation is 
just becoming valid, then the value of e, will be close to the physical elec- 
tron charge e. The potential between static charges is a measurable energy, 
so its normalization is unambiguous and is not shifted from one renormal- 
ization point to another. Thus the Callan-Symanzik equation for the Fourier 
transform of the potential has no y term, being simply 


0 0 
ive : ——| . M, ep) = 0. 12.83 
[Maag t+ Bler)g_-|V ai Mier) (12.83) 
The Fourier transform of the potential has dimensions of (mass)~*, so we 


can trade dependence on M for dependence on q as in the scalar field theory 
discussion above. ‘This gives 


O 6) 
a5, — Pen) oe + 2| V(q; M,e,) = 0. (12.84) 


Equation (12.84) is almost the same as Eq. (12.66), so we can immediately 
write down the solution as a special case of (12.76): 


ViiGie.):= av (elaer)) (12.85) 


where é€(q) is the solution of the renormalization group equation 


E€(q;e,) = P(e e Cy | ==3€ 
dosti r) = B(e), (M; e,) = er. (12.86) 


By comparing this formula for V(q) to the leading-order result 


e 
Vides, 
(q) p 


we can identify V(é) = é* + O(é*). Then 


(q; er) 


=2 
V(q,er) = = a (12.87) 


up to corrections that are suppressed by powers of e? and contain no compen- 
satory large logarithms of q/M. 
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To turn Eq. (12.87) into a completely explicit formula, we need only 
solve the renormalization group equation (12.86). Using the QED 6 function 
(12.61), we can integrate (12.86) to find 


This simplifies to 


e2 


(oS 12.88 

©) = T(E] 6n®) logta/M) — 
This result is almost identical to the formula for the effective electric charge 
that we found in Eq. (7.96). To cement the identification, set M to be of order 
the electron mass, M* = Am?, and approximate e, at this point by e, with 
a = e?/4n. Then Eq. (12.88) takes the form 


ay 

“@) = T= [a/8m)log(—@2/Am2) ane 
The particular choice A = exp(5/3) reproduces Eq. (7.96). Of course, we could 
not find this exact correspondence without the detailed one-loop calculation of 
Section 7.5. Nevertheless, our present analysis produces the correct asymptotic 
formula for the effective charge. Furthermore, our present formalism can be 
applied to any renormalizable quantum field theory; it does not rely on the 
special symmetries of QED that we exploited in Section 7.5. 


Alternatives for the Running of Coupling Constants 


Now that we have computed the behavior of the running coupling constant in 
two specific quantum field theories, let us consider more generally what be- 
haviors of the running coupling constant are possible in principle. We continue 
to restrict our discussion to renormalizable theories in the massless limit, with 
a single dimensionless coupling constant .. 

By the arguments of the previous section, the Green’s functions in any 
such theory obey a Callan-Symanzik equation. The solution of this equation 
depends on a running coupling constant, \(p), which satisfies a differential 
equation 


0 < ~ | 


in which the function G(\) is computable as a power series in the coupling 
constant. In the examples we have just discussed, the leading coefficient in this 
power series was positive. However, as a matter of principle, three behaviors 
are possible in the region of small A: 


(1) (A) > 0; 
(2) B(A) =9; 
(3) B(A) <0. 
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Examples of quantum fields are known that exhibit each of these behaviors. 

We have already seen how, in theories of the first class, the running cou- 
pling constant goes to zero in the infrared, leading to definite predictions about 
the small-momentum behavior of the theory. However, the running coupling 
constant becomes large in the region of high momenta. ‘Thus the short-distance 
behavior of the theory cannot be computed using Feynman diagram pertur- 
bation theory. In fact, in the examples studied above, the coupling constant 
formally goes to infinity at a large but finite value of the momentum; thus it is 
not even clear that these theories possess a nontrivial limit A — oo. A Feyn- 
man diagram analysis is useful in such theories if one is mainly interested in 
large-distance or macroscopic behavior. In Chapter 13 we will use this obser- 
vation to solve problems in the statistical mechanics of systems with critical 
points. 

In theories of the second class, the coupling constant does not flow. In 
these theories, the running coupling constant is independent of the momen- 
tum scale, and thus equal to the bare coupling. This means that there can be 
no ultraviolet divergences in the relation of coupling constants. The only pos- 
sible ultraviolet divergences in such theories are those associated with field 
rescaling, which automatically cancel in the computation of S-matrix ele- 
ments. Such theories are called finite quantum field theories. Before the emer- 
gence of our modern understanding of renormalization, these theories would 
have been embraced as the solution to the problem of ultraviolet infinities. 
But in fact the known finite field theories in four dimensions are very special 
constructions—the so-called gauge theories with extended supersymmetry— 
with no known physical application. 

In theories of the third class, the running coupling constant becomes large 
in the large-distance regime and becomes small at large momenta or short 
distances. Imagine, for instance, that the sign of the QED @ function were 
reversed: 


B(e) = —$Ce?. (12.91) 
Then, following our earlier analysis, we would have 
2 
e 


é*(p) (12.92) 


~ 14 Ce? log(p/M) 
This coupling constant tends to zero at a logarithmic rate as the momentum 
scale increases. Such theories are called asymptotically free. In theories of this 
class, the short-distance behavior is completely solvable by Feynman diagram 
methods. ‘Though ultraviolet divergences appear in every order of perturbation 
theory, the renormalization group tells us that the sum of these divergences is 
completely harmless. If we interpret these theories in terms of a bare coupling 
ep and a finite cutoff A, the result (12.92) indicates that there is a smooth 
limit in which e, tends to zero as A tends to infinity. Thus, asymptotically 
free theories give another, more sophisticated, resolution of the problem of 
ultraviolet divergences. In Chapter 17, we will see that asymptotic freedom 
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plays an essential role in the formulation of a field theory that describes the 
strong interactions of elementary particle physics. 

Now that we have enumerated the possibilities for the renormalization 
group flow in the region of weak coupling, let us turn our attention to the 
region of strong coupling. Here we will not be able to compute the @ function 
quantitatively, but we can at least use the renormalization group equation 
to discuss qualitatively the possibilities for the coupling constant flow. All of 
our explicit solutions for running coupling constants—Egs. (12.82), (12.88), 
and (12.92)—predict that the running coupling becomes infinite at a finite 
value of the momentum p. For example, according to Eq. (12.82), the running 
coupling constant of 6+ theory should diverge at 


1677 
pr M exp( = yi (12.93) 
It is possible that this is the true behavior of the quantum field theory, but we 
have not proved this, because when the running coupling constant becomes 
large, the approximation we have made, ignoring the higher-order terms in the 
(@ function, is no longer valid. It is a logical possibility that the higher terms 
of the @ function are negative, so that the @ function has the form shown 
in Fig. 12.4(a). In this case the @ function has a zero at a nonzero value d,. 
When \ approaches this value, the renormalization group flow slows to a halt; 
thus A = A, would be a nontrivial fixed point of the renormalization group. In 
this model, the running coupling constant tends to A, in the limit of large 
momentum. 

For the specific case of ¢* theory in four dimensions, we have strong 
evidence from numerical studies that there is no such nontrivial fixed point. 
However, we will soon demonstrate that there is a nontrivial fixed point in + 
theory in d < 4, and many more examples are known. It is thus worthwhile 
to explore the implications of a fixed point in the renormalization group flow. 

For a ? function of the form of Fig. 12.4(a), the @ function behaves in the 
vicinity of the fixed point as 


Bx -BA-d,), ~ (12.94) 
where B is a positive constant. For \ near )., 


d = 


N= —B(A\ — x). . 
Fae ( ) (12.95) 
The solution of this equation is 
_ M\B 
X(p) = Ax + o(=) (12.96) 


Thus, \ indeed tends to A, as p — oo, and the rate of approach is governed 
by the slope of the @ function at the fixed point. 

This behavior has a dramatic consequence for the exact solution (12.72) 
of the Callan-Symanzik equation for G(p). For p sufficiently large, the integral 
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Figure 12.4. Possible forms of the @ function with nontrivial zeros: 
(a) ultraviolet-stable fixed point; (b) infrared-stable fixed point. 


in the exponential factor in this equation will be dominated by values of p for 
which X(p) is close to ’,. Then 


G(p) © G(Ax) exp | (log =| -2(1— (r+) 
niet (yr 


(12.97) 


Thus the two-point correlation function returns to the form of a simple scal- 
ing law, but with a power law different from that expected by dimensional 
analysis. At the fixed point we have a scale-invariant quantum field theory in 
which the interactions of the theory affect the law of rescaling. The shift of 
the exponent y(A.) is called the anomalous dimension of the scalar field. By 
convention, the function y(A) is often called the anomalous dimension even if 
there is no fixed point in the theory. 

A similar behavior is possible in an asymptotically free theory. If the @ 
function has the form shown in Fig. 12.4(b), the running coupling constant 
will tend to a fixed point A, as p — 0. The two-point correlation function 
of fields G(p) will tend to a power law as in (12.97) for asymptotically small 
momenta. The two cases shown in Figs. 12.4(a) and (b) are called, respectively, 
ultraviolet-stable and infrared-stable fixed points. 

In the previous section, we saw that the leading-order expressions for 
the Callan-Symanzik functions @ and 7 are related in a simple way to the 
ultraviolet divergent parts of the one-loop counterterms. However, we noted 
that, in higher orders of perturbation theory, G and y depend on the specific 
renormalization conventions used to define the Green’s functions. Still, there 
are some properties of these functions that are independent of any convention. 
The coefficient of the logarithm in the denominator of such expressions as 
(12.82) or (12.89) can be determined unambiguously from experiments that 
measure this coupling constant. This confirms the convention independence of 
the first G-function coefficient. Experiments sensitive to the coupling constant 
can also determine the existence of a zero of the @ function at strong coupling, 
and the rate of approach to this asymptote. Thus the existence of a zero of 
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the @ function (but not necessarily the value of A,), the slope B at the zero, 
and the value of the anomalous dimension at the fixed point should all be 
independent of the conventions used to compute @ and 74. 


12.4 Renormalization of Local Operators 


The analysis of the previous two sections has been restricted to quantum field 
theories with only dimensionless coefficients, that is, strictly renormalizable 
field theories in the massless limit. It is not difficult to generalize this for- 
malism to theories with mass terms and other operators whose coefficients 
have mass dimension. However, it is worthwhile to first devote some attention 
to an intermediate step, by analyzing the renormalization group properties 
of matrix elements of local operators. This is an interesting problem in its 
own right, and we will devote considerable space to the applications of this 
formalism in Chapter 18. 

Matrix elements of local operators appear often in quantum field theory 
calculations. Typically one considers a set of interacting particles that couple 
weakly to an additional particle, which mediates new forces. Consider, for 
example, the theory of strongly interacting quarks perturbed by the effects of 
weak decay processes. The weak interaction is mediated by a massive vector 
boson, the W. Let us write the interaction of the quarks with the W very 
schematically as 


bL = Wein — 7°)w, (12.98) 


and assign the W boson the propagator 
_jghY 

a (12.99) 
q* — My + 2€ 

(We will discuss this interaction more correctly in Section 18.2 and in Chap- 

ter 20.) Exchange of a W boson leads to the interaction shown in Fig. 12.5. 

For momentum transfers small compared to my, we can ignore the q? in the 

W propagator and write this interaction as the matrix element of the operator 


2 


sap Ole), where O(2) =dy"(1— YP )vdy(L—7P)W. (12.100) 
Ww 


In the spirit of Wilson’s renormalization group procedure, we can say that, on 
distance scales larger than ig the W boson can be integrated out, leaving 
over the interaction (12.100). 

How would we analyze the effects of the operator (12.100) on strongly 
interacting particles composed of quarks and antiquarks? A useful way to 
begin is to compute the Green’s function of the operator O together with 
fields that create and destroy quarks. If we approximate the theory of quarks 
by a theory of free fermions, it is easy to compute these Green’s functions; for 
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W 


Figure 12.5. Interaction of quarks generated by the exchange of a W boson. 


example: 


(w(p1)b(—p2)b(p3)y(—p4)O(0)) 
= Sr(pi)y"\(1 — ¥°) Sr (pe) Sr(p3)yy(1 — 7°) Sr (pa). 


However, in an interacting field theory, the answer will be much more compli- 
cated. Some of these complications will involve the low-energy interactions of 
quarks, and we will leave them outside of the present discussion. However, in 
a renormalizable theory of quark interactions, one will also find that Green’s 
functions containing O have new ultraviolet divergences. The one-loop correc- 
tions to (12.101) will contain diagrams that evaluate to the right-hand side of 
(12.101) times a divergent integral. These diagrams can be interpreted as field 
strength renormalizations of the operator O. As with correlation functions of 
elementary fields, we can obtain finite and well-defined matrix elements of 
local operators only if we establish conventions for the normalization of lo- 
cal operators and introduce operator rescalings in the form of counterterms, 
order by order in perturbation theory, to preserve these conventions. More 
specifically, in a massless, renormalizable field theory of the fermions w, we 
should make the convention that Eq. (12.101) is exact at some spacelike nor- 
malization point for which p? = p3 = p3 = p? = —M?. Then we should add a 
counterterm of the form é90(x), and adjust this counterterm at each order 
of perturbation theory to insure that these relations are preserved. We refer 
to the operator satisfying the normalization condition (12.101) at M? as On,. 

The renormalized operator Oy is a rescaled version of the operator Oo 
built of bare fields, 


Oo(z) = vor" (1 - Y)vovo%n(l — 7°)vo. (12.102) 


As we did for the elementary fields, we can write this relation as 


(12.101) 


Oo = Zo(M)Oy. (12.103) 


This allows us to write the generalization of the relation (12.35) between 
Green’s functions of bare and renormalized fields. Let us return to the lan- 
guage of scalar field theories and consider O(x) to be a local operator in a 
scalar field theory. Define 


GO (py, +++, Pik) = (b(P1)--- b(Pn)Om(h)) . (12.104) 
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Then G')) is related to a Green’s function of bare fields by 


G'°) (py,+++, nik) = Z(M)~"/?Zo(M)~ (d0(p1) «++ b0(Pn)Oo(k)) . 
(12.105) 
Repeating the derivation of Eqs. (12.63) and (12.64), we find that the Green’s 
functions containing a local operator obey the Callan-Symanzik equation 


0 a 
M — a (mj) _ 
[Mo + BO) +n(A) +70() |G" =0, (12.106) 
where ; 
Yo = Ma7, log Zo(M). (12.107) 


It often happens that a quantum field theory contains several operators 
with the same quantum numbers. For example, in quantum electrodynamics, 
the operators wy! DY +7” D4ly and FHF”) are both symmetric tensors with 
zero electric charge; in addition, both operators have mass dimension 4. Such 
operators, with the same quantum numbers and the same mass dimension, 
can be mixed by quantum corrections.* For such a set of operators {O*}, the 
relation of renormalized and bare operators must be generalized to 


O} = Z3(M)O1,. (12.108) 


This relation in turn implies that the anomalous dimension function yo in 
the Callan-Symanzik equation must be generalized to a matrix, 


3 _ . ra) . 
¥6 = [Zo'(M)| “M7 [Zo(M))"". (12.109) 
Most of our applications of (12.106) in Chapter 18 will require this general- 
ization. 
On the other hand, there are some operators for which the rescaling and 
anomalous dimensions are especially simple. If O is the quark number current 


wy", its normalization is fixed once and for all because the associated charge 
Q= | Pein 


is just the conserved integer number of quarks minus antiquarks in a given 
state. More generally, for any conserved current J“, Z;(M) =1 and y; = 0. 
The same argument applies to the energy-momentum tensor. Thus, in the 
QED example above, the specific linear combination 


Al, 
Ee ee Oy se FuA RY) (12.110) 


receives no rescaling and no anomalous dimension. This linear combination of 
operators must be an eigenvector of the matrix y’ with eigenvalue zero. 


*Our assumption that we are working in a massless field theory constrains the pos- 
sibilities for operator mixing. In a massive field theory, operators of a given dimension 
can also mix with operators of lower dimension. 
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So far, our discussion of operator matrix elements has been rather ab- 
stract. To make it more concrete, we will construct a formula for computing 
yo to leading order from one-loop counterterms, and then apply this formula 
to a simple example in ¢* theory. 

To find a simple formula for yo, we follow the same path that took us from 
Eq. (12.52) to the formula (12.53) for the @ function. Consider an operator 
whose normalization condition is based on a Green’s function with m scalar 


fields: 
GO") = (6(p1) +++ O(Pm)Om(k)) . (12.111) 


To compute this Green’s function to one-loop order, we find the set of dia- 
grams: 


The last diagram is the counterterm 66 needed to maintain the renormal- 
ization condition. Notice that the counterterm 6z also appears. If we insist 
that this sum of diagrams satisfies the Callan-Symanzik equation (12.106) to 
leading order in 4, we find, analogously to (12.53), the relation 


70(d) = Mo (80 + $62). (12.112) 

As a specific example of the use of this formula, let us compute the anoma- 
lous dimension yo of the mass operator ¢* in ¢* theory. There is a small 
subtlety involved in this computation. The Feynman diagrams of ¢* theory 
generate an additive mass renormalization, which must be removed by the 
mass counterterm at each order in perturbation theory. We would like to de- 
fine the mass operator as a perturbation which we can add to the massless 
theory defined in this way. To clarify the distinction between the underlying 
mass, which is renormalized to zero, and the explicit mass perturbation, we 
will analyze a Green’s function of ¢* in which this operator carries a specific 
nonzero momentum. We thus choose to define the normalization of ¢? by the 
convention 


Sere (12.113) 
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The one-particle-irreducible one-loop correction to (12.113) is 


-55 / Seoescte 

k+r rp? @? (2Q7)4 : r?(k+r)? 

iG (12.114) 
i 4 d re) 


(4m)? A2-4/2 


where A is a function of the external momenta. At —M7?, this contribution 
must be canceled by a counterterm diagram, 


ane) 
= —— 2642. 12.115 


Thus, the counterterm must be 


» TQ-§) 


Since 6z is finite to order A, this is the only contribution to (12.112), and we 
find 


This function can be used together with the 7 and @ functions of pure massless 
¢* theory to discuss the scaling of Green’s functions that include the mass 
operator. 


12.5 Evolution of Mass Parameters 


Finally, we discuss the renormalization group for theories with masses. We 
note, though, that although we treat these masses as arbitrary parameters, 
we will continue to use renormalization conventions that are independent of 
mass, and we will often treat the masses as small parameters. This approach 
breaks down at momentum scales much less than the scale of masses, but 
it is sufficient, and simpler than alternative approaches, for most practical 
applications of the renormalization group. 

In the previous section, we worked out the scaling of Green’s functions 
containing one power of the mass operator. It is a small step to generalize 
this discussion to include an arbitrary number ¢ of mass operators; one sim- 
ply finds the equation (12.106) with the coefficient @ in front of the term yo. 
Now consider what would happen if we add the mass operator directly to the 
Lagrangian of the massless ¢* theory, treating this operator as a perturba- 
tion. If Ly is the massless Lagrangian renormalized at the scale M, the new 
Lagrangian will be 

Lu — 4m? diy. (12.118) 
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The Green’s function of n scalar fields in the theory (12.118) could be ex- 
pressed as a perturbation series in the mass parameter m?. The coefficient 
of (m”)* would be a joint correlation function of the n scalar fields with 
£ powers of $%,, and would therefore satisfy the Callan-Symanzik equation 
(12.106) with the extra factor & as noted above. In general, we can use the 
operator m?(0/0m?) to count the number of insertions ¢ of ¢?. Then the 
Green’s functions of the massive ¢* theory, renormalized according to the 
a scheme, satisfy the equation 


[M+ 8(A) a +n9(A) + gem a5] ({pi}s M.A, m2) = 0. (12-119) 


This argument extends to any perturbation of massless ¢* theory. In the 
general case, 


L£(C;) ny OY dere CO a). (12.120) 
and the Green’s functions of this perturbed ~~ satisfy 
O 
ae IY) ae Vs = 
M+ BX) +ny(d) + erg =] ({p.}:M,,{Cr}) = 0 


(12.121) 

To interpret this equation, it will help to make a slight change to bring 

the notation in line with our new viewpoint. Let d; be the mass dimension of 

the operator O*. Then rewrite (12.120) by representing each coefficient C; as 
a power of M and a dimensionless coefficient p;: 


L(p;) = Lu + ppM* “0%, (2). (12.122) 


The size of each p; indicates the importance of the corresponding operator at 
the scale M. This new convention introduces further explicit M dependence 
into the Green’s functions, which is compensated by a rescaling of the p;,. 
Thus Te must be modified to 


[Mo + BS ea Ln) + d; — ‘Jos ]o™ (pi) M, A, {pi}) = 0. 


(12.123) 
The meaning of this equation becomes clearer if we define 


B; = (dj —44+ %) pi- (12.124) 
Then 


O O 
M— i + ny|G ({pi} MA, {oi}) = 0. (12.125 
Mo + Bx xt Db, tm ({pi}; M, d. {ps}) (12.125) 
Now all of the coupling constants p; appear on the same footing as A. We can 
solve this generalized Callan-Symanzik equation using the same method as in 
Section 12.3, by introducing bacteria, which now live in a multidimensional 
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velocity field (G,3;). The solution will depend on a set of running coupling 
constants which obey the equations 


d es 

dlog(p/M)" 

It is interesting to examine this flow of coupling constants for the case 
where all the dimensionless parameters A, p; are small, so that we are close 


to the free scalar field Lagrangian. In this situation, we can ignore the contri- 
bution of 7; to 6;; then 


= (i(f;, ). (12.126) 


aman? eee ee (12.127) 
The solution to this equation is 
oe p:( 2%)" (12.128) 
P 1Gy; , 


Operators with mass dimension greater than 4, corresponding to nonrenor- 
malizable interactions, become less important as a power of p as p — 0. This 
is exactly the behavior that we found in Eq. (12.27) using Wilson’s method. 
Since we have now generalized the Callan-Symanzik equation to incorporate 
the most general perturbation of the free-field Lagrangian, it is pleasing that 
we recover the full structure of the Wilson flow of coupling constants. In ad- 
dition, this more formal method gives us a way to compute the corrections to 
the Wilson flow due to \¢* interactions, order by order in \, using Feynman 
diagrams. 

We can move one step closer to the generality of Section 12.1 by moving 
from four dimensions to an arbitrary dimension d. We require only two small 
changes in the formalism. First, the operator 6* acquires a dimensionful co- 
efficient when d # 4, and we must take account of this. We have seen in the 
discussion below Eq. (10.13) that a scalar field has mass dimension (d — 2) /2. 
Thus, the operator ¢* has mass dimension (2d — 4), and so its coefficient has 
dimension 4 — d. To implement the renormalization group, we redefine A so 
that this coefficient remains dimensionless in d dimensions. We treat the mass 
term similarly, replacing m? — p,M?. Thus the expansion of the Lagrangian 
about the free scalar field theory Lo reads: 


1 1 
L=Ly- 5PmM "oy — (Mou re (12.129) 


The second required change in the formalism is that of recomputing the 
G and + functions in the new dimension. To order 4, the result is surprisingly 
innocuous. Consider, for example, the computation of yg2, Eq. (12.114). This 
computation, which was performed in dimensional regularization, is essentially 
unchanged. For general values of d, the derivative of the counterterm 642 with 
respect to log M still involves the factor 


a) ( T(2—$) 


Mou (M2)2-4/2 


} = —24+0(4—d). | (12.130) 
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This observation holds for all of the 7;, and the @ function is shifted only by 
the contribution of the mass dimension of 4. Thus, for d near 4, 


B= (d—-4)A+ BOQ) +--+ 
Bi = (-24+ 92 Vom +o (12.131) 
B= (di -—d+ yO loit-, 


where the functions with a superscript (4) are the four-dimensional results 
obtained earlier in this section, and the omitted correction terms are of order 
A-(d—4). The precise form of these corrections depends on the renormalization 
scheme. ! 

Using the explicit four-dimensional result (12.46) for @, we now find 


3)? 
1672 


For d > 4, this function is positive and predicts that the coupling constant 
flows smoothly to zero at large distances. However, when d < 4, this 3(A) has 
the form shown in Fig. 12.4(b). Thus it generates just the coupling constant 
flow that we discussed from Wilson’s viewpoint below Eq. (12.29). At small 
values of A, the coupling constant increases in importance with increasing 
distance, as dimensional analysis predicts. However, at larger A, the coupling 
constant decreases as a result of its own nonlinear effects. These two tendencies 
come into balance at the zero of the beta function, 


G52 Gade (12.132) 


es 167? 


(4 — d), (12.133) 


which gives a nontrivial fixed point of the renormalization group flows ‘n scalar 
field theory for d < 4. If we formally consider values of d close to 4, this fixed 
point occurs in a region where the coupling constant is small and we can use 
Feynman diagrams to investigate its properties. This fixed point, which was 
discovered by Wilson and Fisher,! has important consequences for statistical 
mechanics, which we will discuss in Chapter 13. 


Critical Exponents: A First Look 


As an application of the formalism of this section, let us calculate the renor- 
malization group flow of the coefficient of the mass operator in ¢* theory. This 
is found by integrating Eq. (12.126), using the value of G,, from (12.131): 


fi = [2 +1921) Bn: (12.134) 


dlog p 


‘This expansion is displayed to rather high order in E. Brezin, J. C. Le Gillou, 
and J. Zinn-Justin, Phys. Rev. D9, 1121 (1974). 


'K. G. Wilson and M. E. Fisher, Phys. Rev. Lett. 28, 240 (1972). 
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For A = 0, this equation gives the trivial relation 


2 
3, = pn(—) | (12.135) 
Dp 

If we recall that we originally defined p,, = m?/M7%, this is just a complicated 
way of saying that, when p becomes of order m, the mass term becomes an 
important term in the Lagrangian. At this point, the correlations in the @ 
field begin to die away exponentially. The characteristic range of correlations, 
which in statistical mechanics would be called the correlation length €, is given 
by 

E~ po’, where p,,,(~o) = 1. (12.136) 


If we evaluate this criterion, we find € ~ (M?p,,)~1/?, that is, € ~ m7, as 
we would have expected. 
However, the application of this criterion at the fixed point A, gives a 


much more interesting result. If we set A = A,, then Eq. (12.134) has the 
solution 


M \ 2-792 (Ax) 
e2 pm(—) aki (12.137) 
Dp 
This gives a nontrivial relation 
where the exponent v is given formally by the expression 
1 
(12.139) 


PS SS 
2 = ya Ag) 


Using the results (12.133) and (12.117), we can evaluate this explicitly for d 
near 4: 


1 
a 3 (4-4). (12.140) 


Wilson and Fisher showed that this expression can be extended to a systematic 
expansion of v in powers of € = (4 —d). 

Because the exponent v has an interpretation in statistical mechanics, it is 
directly measurable in the realistic case of three dimensions. In the statistical 
mechanical interpretation of scalar field theory, p,, is just the parameter that 
one must adjust finely to bring the system to the critical temperature. Thus p,, 
is proportional to the deviation from the critical temperature, (J — Tc). Our 
field theoretic analysis thus implies that the correlation length in a magnet 
grows as I’ > Tc according to the scaling relation 


Eat Toy. (12.141) 


It also gives a definite, and somewhat unusual, prediction for the value of v. 
It predicts that v is close to the value 1/2 suggested by the Landau approx- 
imation studied in Chapter 8 (Eq. (8.16)), but that v differs from this value 
by some systematic corrections. 
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A scaling behavior of the type (12.141) is observed in magnets, and it is 
known that several definite scaling laws occur, depending on the symmetry of 
the spin ordering. Magnets can be characterized by the number of fluctuating 
spin components: N=1 for magnets with a preferred axis, N=2 for magnets 
with a preferred plane, and N=3 for magnets that are isotropic in three- 
dimensional space. The experimental value of vy depends on this parameter. 
The ¢* field theory discussed in this chapter contained only one fluctuating 
field; this is the analogue of a magnet with one spin component. In Chapter 11, 
we considered a generalization of ¢* theory to a theory of N fields with O(N) 
symmetry. We might guess that this system models magnets of general NV. 

If this correspondence is correct, Eq. (12.140) gives a prediction for the 
value of vy in magnets with a preferred axis. In Section 13.1, we will repeat 
the analysis leading to this equation in the O(N)-symmetric ¢* theory and 


derive the formula N49 
—1 
eee eee | 12.142 
valid for general N to first order in (4 — d). For the cases N = 1,2,3 and 


d = 3, this formula predicts 
vy = 0.60, 0.63, 0.65. (12.143) 


For comparison, the best current experimental determinations of v in magnetic 
systems give* 
vy = 0.64, 0.67, 0.71 (12.144) 


for N = 1, 2,3. The prediction (12.143) gives a reasonable first approximation 
to the experimental results. 

The ability of quantum field theory to predict the critical exponents gives 
a concrete application both of the formal connection between quantum field 
theory and statistical mechanics and of the flows of coupling constants pre- 
dicted by the renormalization group. However, there is another experimental 
aspect of critical behavior that is even more remarkable, and more persua- 
sive. Critical behavior can be studied not only in magnets but also in fluids, 
binary alloys, superfluid helium, and a host of other systems. It has long been 
known that, for systems with this disparity of microscopic dynamics, the scal- 
ing exponents at the critical point depend only on the dimension N of the 
fluctuating variables and not on any other detail of the atomic structure. 
Fluids, binary alloys, and uniaxial magnets, for example, have the same crit- 
ical exponents. ‘To the untutored eye, this seems to be a miracle. But for a 
quantum field theorist, this conclusion is the natural outcome of the renor- 
malization group idea, in which most details of the field theoretic interaction 
are described by operators that become irrelevant as the field theory finds its 
proper, simple, large-distance behavior. 


*For further details, see Table 13.1 and the accompanying discussion. 
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Problems 


12.1 Beta functions in Yukawa theory. In the pseudoscalar Yukawa a stud- 
ied in Problem 10.2, with masses set to zero, 


£ = 5(8.9)? - “6! + HiP)d — ighy’ bd, 
compute the Callan-Symanzik @ functions for A and g: 


By, 9); Bg, 9); 


to leading order in coupling constants, assuming that A and g* are of the same order. 
Sketch the coupling constant flows in the A-g plane. 


12.2 Beta function of the Gross-Neveu model. Compute ((g) in the two- 
dimensional Gross-Neveu model studied in Problem 11.3, 


L = bib; + 4.9? (Hji)’, 


with i = 1,...,N. You should find that this model is asymptotically free. How was 
that fact reflected in the solution to Problem 11.3? 


12.3 Asymptotic symmetry. Consider the following Lagrangian, with two scalar 
fields 1 and ¢o: 


1 r 2 
L = 5((ud1)? + (Oud2)”) — (ot + 43) — F (6703). 


Notice that, for the special value p = X, this Lagrangian has an O(2) invariance rotating 
the two fields into one another. - 


(a) Working in four dimensions, find the @ functions for the two coupling constants 
A and p, to leading order in the coupling constants. 


(b) Write the renormalization group equation for the ratio of couplings p/A. Show 
that, if p/A < 3 at a renormalization point M, this ratio flows toward the 
condition p = A at large distances. Thus the O(2) internal symmetry appears 
asymptotically. 

(c) Write the @ functions for 4 and p in 4 — € dimensions. Show that there are 
nontrivial fixed points of the renormalization group flow at p/A = 0,1,3. Which 
is the most stable? Sketch the pattern of coupling constant flows. This flow 
implies that the critical exponents are those of a symmetric two-component 
magnet. 


Chapter 13 


Critical Exponents and Scalar Field Theory 


The idea of running coupling constants and renormalization-group flows gives 
us a new language with which to discuss the qualitative behavior of scalar 
field theory. In our first discussion of ¢* theory, each value of the coupling 
constant—and, more generally, each form of the potential and each spacetime 
dimension—gave a separate problem to be explored. But in Chapter 12, we 
saw that ¢* theories with different values of the coupling are connected by 
renormalization-group flows, and that the pattern of these flows changes con- 
tinuously with the spacetime dimension. In this context, it makes sense to ask 
the very general question: How does ¢* theory behave as a function of the 
dimension? This chapter will give a detailed answer to this question. 

The central ingredient in our analysis will be the Wilson-Fisher fixed point 
discussed in Section 12.5. This fixed point exists in spacetime dimensions d 
with d < 4; in those dimensions it controls the renormalization group flows of 
massless 64 theory. The scalar field theory has manifest or spontaneously bro- 
ken symmetry according to the sign of the mass parameter m?. Near m? = 0, 
the theory exhibits scaling behavior with anomalous dimensions whose val- 
ues are determined by the renormalization group equations. For d > 4, the 
Wilson-Fisher fixed point disappears, and only the free-field fixed point re- 
mains. Again, the theory exhibits two distinct phases, but now the behavior 
at the transition is determined by the renormalization group flows near the 
free-field fixed point, so the scaling laws are those that follow from simple 
dimensional analysis. 

The continuation of these results to Euclidean space has important im- 
plications for the theory of phase transitions in magnets and fluids. As we 
discussed in the previous chapter, the ideas of the renormalization group im- 
ply that the power-law behaviors of thermodynamic quantities near a phase 
transition point are determined by the behavior of correlation functions in a 
Euclidean ¢* theory. The results stated in the previous paragraph then im- 
ply the following conclusions for critical scaling laws: For statistical systems 
in a space of dimension d > 4, the scaling laws are just those following from 
simple dimensional analysis. These predictions are precisely those of Landau 
theory, which we discussed in Chapter 8. On the other hand, for d < 4, the 
critical scaling laws are modified, in a way that we can compute using the 
renormalization group. 
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In d = 4, we are on the boundary between the two types of scaling behav- 
ior. This corresponds to the situation in which ¢* theory is precisely renor- 
malizable. In this case, the dimensional analysis predictions are corrected, but 
only by logarithms. We will analyze this case specifically in Section 13.2. 

Though it is not obvious, the case d = 2 provides another boundary. Here 
the transition to spontaneous symmetry breaking is described by a different 
quantum field theory, which becomes renormalizable in two dimensions. In 
Section 13.3, we will introduce that theory, called the nonlinear sigma model, 
and show how its renormalization group behavior merges smoothly with that 
of ¢* theory. By combining all of the results of this chapter, we will obtain 
a quantitative understanding of the behavior of $+ theory, and of critical 
phenomena, over the whole range of spacetime dimensions. 


13.1 Theory of Critical Exponents 


At the end of Chapter 12, we used properties of the renormalization group 
for scalar field theory to make a prediction about the behavior of correla- 
tions near the critical point of a thermodynamic system. We argued that the 
range of correlations, the correlation length €, should increase to infinity as 
one approaches the critical point, according to the scaling law (12.141). The 
exponent in this equation, called v, should depend only on the symmetry of 
the order parameter. We argued, further, that this exponent is related to the 
anomalous dimension of a local operator in $* theory, and that it can be 
computed from Feynman diagrams. In this section, we will show that similar 
conclusions apply more generally to a large number of scaling laws associated 
with a critical point. 

To begin, we will define systematically a set of critical exponents, expo- 
nents of scaling laws that describe the thermodynamic behavior in the vicinity 
of the critical point. We will then show, using the Callan-Symanzik equation, 
that all these exponents can be reduced to two basic anomalous dimensions. 
Finally, we will compare this remarkable prediction of quantum field theory 
to experiment. 

In suggesting a set of critical scaling laws, we begin with the behavior of 
the correlation function of fluctuations of the ordering field. For definiteness, 
we will use the language appropriate to a magnet, as in Chapter 8. We will 
compute classical thermal expectation values as correlation functions in a 
Euclidean quantum field theory, as explained in Section 9.3. The fluctuating 
field will be called the spin field s(z), its integral will be the magnetization M, 
and the external field that couples to s(x) will be called the magnetic field H. 
(In deference to the magnetization, we will denote the renormalization scale 
in the Callan-Symanzik equation by pu in this section.) 

Define the two-point correlation function by 


G(x) = (s(x)s(0)), (13.1) 


or by the connected expectation value, if we are in the magnetized phase where 
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(s(z)) # 0. Away from the critical point, G(x) should decay exponentially, 
according to 


G(x) ~ exp[—|x|/é]. (13.2) 
The approach to the critical point is characterized by the parameter 
~~ hate 
fis, 


Then we expect that, as £ — 0, the correlation length should increase to 
infinity. Define the exponent v, (12.141), by the formula 


Beli, (13.4) 


i (13.3) 


Just at t = OQ, the correlation function should decay only as a power law. 
Define the exponent 7 by the formula 


1 


G(x) (13.5) 
where d is the Euclidean space dimension. 

The behaviors of thermodynamic quantities near the critical point define 
a number of additional exponents. Typically, the specific heat of the thermo- 
dynamic system diverges as t — 0; define the exponent a by the formula for 
the specific heat at fixed external field H = 0: 


Cy ~ fel ee (13.6) 


Since the ordering sets in at t = 0, the magnetization at zero field tends to 
zero as t — 0 from below. Define the exponent ( (not to be confused with the 
Callan-Symanzik function) by 


M ~ {t\°. (13.7) 


Even at t = 0 one has a nonzero magnetization at nonzero magnetic field. 
Write the law by which this magnetization tends to zero as H — O as the 
relation 

M ~ HN? (13.8) 


Finally, the magnetic susceptibility diverges at the critical point; we write this 
divergence as the relation 
x ~ [t]77. (13.9) 


Equations (13.4)—(13.9) define a set of critical exponents a, G, y, 6, v, 7, which 
can be measured experimentally for a variety of thermodynamic systems.” 
In Chapter 12 we argued, following Wilson, that a thermodynamic system 
near its critical point can be described by a Euclidean quantum field theory. 
At the level of the atomic scale, the Lagrangian of this quantum field theory 
may be complicated; however, when we have integrated out the small-scale 


* A variety of further critical exponents and relations are presented in M. E. Fisher, 
Repts. Prog. Phys. 30, 615 (1967). 
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degrees of freedom, this Lagrangian simplifies. If we adjust a parameter of the 
theory to insure the presence of long-range correlations, the Lagrangian must 
closely approach a fixed point of the renormalization group. Generically, the 
Lagrangian will approach the fixed point with a single unstable or relevant 
direction, corresponding to the mass parameter of ¢* theory. In d < 4, this 
is the Wilson-Fisher fixed point. In d > 4, it is the free-field fixed point. For 
definiteness, we will assume d < 4 in the following discussion. 


Exponents of the Spin Correlation Function 


In this setting, we can study the behavior of the spin-spin correlation function 
G(x). By the argument just reviewed, G(x) is proportional to the two-point 
correlation function of a Euclidean scalar field theory. The technology intro- 
duced in the previous chapter can be applied directly. The correlation function 
obeys the Callan-Symanzik equation (12.125), 
ag i +27] G( (pay =i0 (13.10) 
7 a xv; uM, {pi}) =. : 
Here we include the ¢* coupling \ among the generalized couplings p;. 
By dimensional analysis, in d dimensions, 


1 
G(x) = gana Hl {pit), (13.11) 
where g is an arbitrary function of the dimensionless parameters. (This is 
the Fourier transform of the statement that G(p) ~ p~? times a dimension- 
less function.) From this starting point, we can solve the Callan-Symanzik 
equation (13.10) by the method of Section 12.3, and find 
|x| 


G(x) = squca h({Pala))) -exp| 2 [ aog((2'|) 1({2l2")) » (13.12) 


1/p 


where h is a dimensionless initial condition. The running coupling constants 
p,; obey the differential equation 


ee 
dlog(1/p|z]) 


We studied the solution to this equation in Section 12.5. We saw there 
that, for flows that come to the vicinity of the Wilson-Fisher fixed point, the 
dimensionless coefficient of the mass operator grows as one moves toward large 
distances, while the other dimensionless parameters become small. Let A, be 
the location of the fixed point. Then we can write more explicitly 


P; = Bi({p;}). (13.13) 


Pm = Pm( ple)? 242), 


: tie (13.14) 
Bi = pilwla|)~*, 
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where A; > 0 for 2 #4 m. If the deviation of A from the fixed point is treated 
as one of the p;, by defining 


ae Cae ee (13.15) 


this parameter also decreases in importance as a power of |x|, as we demon- 
strated in Eq. (12.96). In the language of Section 12.1, all of the parameters 
p;, vnultiply irrelevant operators, except for p,m, which multiplies a relevant 
operator. 

To approach the critical point, we adjust the parameters of the underlying 
theory so that, at some scale (1/y) near the atomic scale, pm < 1. If pm 
is adjusted by tuning the temperature of the thermodynamic system, then 
Om ~ t. The critical scaling laws will be valid if there is a region of distance 
scales where p,,, remains small while the other p,; can be neglected. The scaling 
laws can then be computed by evaluating the solution to the Callan-Symanzik 
equation with p,, given by (13.14) and the other p; set equal to zero. The 
corrections to this approximation can be shown to be proportional to positive 
powers of ft. 

In this approximation, we should evaluate the function (A) in (13.12) at 
Pp, = 0, that is, at the fixed point. Using this value and the solution for ,,, 
Eq. (13.12) becomes 


4 1 
© |el4-? (u[x])P7O) 


This equation implies the scaling laws (13.5) and (13.4): For the argument of 
h sufficiently small, G(x) obeys Eq. (13.5), with 


n= 2y(Ax). (13.17) 


G(x) h(t(pular])?-792 O?), (13.16) 


At large distances, h must fall off exponentially, since this function is derived 
from a scalar field propagator. From the argument of h, we deduce that this 
exponential must be of the form 


exp[—|a|(ut")], (13.18) 


where, as in (12.139), 
1 


SS SS 
2— 142 (Ax) 


This is precisely the scaling law (13.2), (13.4), with the identification of v in 
terms of the anomalous dimension of the operator ¢7”. 


(13.19) 


Exponents of Thermodynamic Functions 


The thermodynamic critical scaling laws can be derived in a similar way, by 
studying the scaling behavior of macroscopic thermodynamic variables. These 
are derived from the Gibbs free energy, or, in the language of quantum fields, 
from the effective potential of the scalar field theory. Since the effective poten- 
tial, and, more generally, the effective action, are constructed from correlation 
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functions, these quantities should satisfy Callan-Symanzik equations. We will 
now construct those equations and then use them to identify the thermody- 
namic critical exponents. 

In Eq. (11.96), we showed that the effective action depends on the 
classical field @,; in such a way that the nth derivative of I with respect to 
ce gives the one-particle-irreducible n-point function of the field theory. Thus 
we can reconstruct [ from the 1PI functions by writing the Taylor series 


T[¢a] = > 3F: 5 fan ‘din ba(t1)*** balan) T(a1,...,2n), (13.20) 


where the I”) are the 1PI amplitudes. 
To find the Callan-Symanzik equation satisfied by I'[¢,)], it is easiest to 

first work out the equation satisfied by I“. We begin by considering the 

irreducible three-point function I). This function is defined as 

1 


re, ee eT, 
G) (p1)GO (p2)G@ (ps) 


Rescaling with factors Z(), we see that I) is related to the irreducible 
three-point function of bare fields by 


Tr) (P1, P2, p3) = VAG wae (p1 ) D2, 3). 


Similarly, the irreducible n-point function is related to the corresponding func- 
tion of bare fields by 


TO) (p,, 2, P3) = 3) (D1, p2, D3). (13.21) 


re”) = Z(p)r/?r™, (13.22) 


This relation is identical in form to the corresponding relation for the full 
Green’s functions, Eq. (12.35), except for the change of sign in the exponent. 
From this point, we can follow the logic used to derive the Callan-Symanzik 
equation for Green’s functions, Eq. (12.41); the only difference is that the ny 
term enters with the oo ha Thus we find 


55 t BAS — MAE pain, d) = 0. (13.23) 


To convert as to an equation for the effective action, note that, on the 
right-hand side of Eq. (13.20), the function I is accompanied by n powers 
of the classical field. Then Eq. (13.23), integrated with n powers of ¢@., and 
summed over n, is equivalent to the equation 


O O 6 
5. + BOS 1) fl de bel) == | 


The operator multiplying y(A) counts the number of powers of ¢,; in each term 
of the Taylor expansion. By specializing Eq. (13.24) to the case of constant 
cj, we find the oe — for Vag: 


D([geijs HA) = 0. (18.24) 


5 + BO) 55 — 115 -—] Vor (Gat md) =O. (13.25) 
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To apply Eq. (13.25) to the problem of critical exponents, we first convert 
this equation to the notation of statistical mechanics by replacing ¢,; with the 
magnetization M, the conjugate source J by H, and the effective potential 
Ver by the Gibbs free energy G(M). At the same time, we will generalize A 
to the full set of couplings p;. Then (13.25) takes the form 


a 6 a 
“5, - a ie 7M =_|G(M, 2, {pi}) = 0. (13.26) 


Now let us find the solution to this equation. As before, we begin from 
a statement of dimensional analysis. In d dimensions, the effective potential 
has mass dimension d, and a scalar field has mass dimension (d — 2)/2. Thus 


GUM 610, |) See Gg Manan La,)). (13.27) 


where g is a new dimensionless function. Inserting (13.27) into (13.26), we see 
that g satisfies 


Soap, — (ot) M agg —agep aoe 62", f0.)) = 0, 08.28 


that is, 


O 20; O Ady . 
M— —- ——__ -——. |. —_-___________ |g = 9). 13.2 
Man dW (G25 495) Op.” ey me es a Le ce) 
Solving this equation, we find 
G(M) = M744) h({p,(M)}) 
¢ Ad 
/ oe : 
x exp | — / dlog(M aay oonnn)|. 
pld—2)/2 
(13.30) 
where the running coupling constants p; obey 


dlogM"'~ d—2+427({p;}) 
As in our discussion of the spin correlation function, we specialize to the 
critical region by assuming that we are on a renormalization group flow that 
passes close to the Wilson-Fisher fixed point. We again ignore the effects of 
irrelevant operators. Then we should set 
- 2. ~2(2—y 42 (Aw))/(d-2427(Ax 
Bm = Pm(M us (d a)/2) (2-742 (A«))/( V(Ax«)) 


) 


(13.32) 
p; = 0 fori #™M, 


with p,, ~ t. In this approximation, the Gibbs free energy takes the form 
G(M,t) = M2a/(4—-2) . (May OES eae) 


; (13.33) 
| fi t(M pon 4-2)/2) 221492 A2))/(d=242704))) 
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where h is a smooth initial condition. 
To simplify the form of the exponents in this expression, we anticipate 
some of the results below and replace 


— d-2+27(,) 
ro 2d 4 d+2— 270.) 
— d-2427(.) ~—  d-2427(0,) 


We must demonstrate that these new exponents indeed correspond to the 
ones we have defined in Eqs. (13.7) and (13.8). With these replacements (and 
ignoring the dependence on yu from here on), we find for G the scaling formula 


G(M,t) = M'*°a(tM—V/8), (13.35) 


where h has a smooth limit as t > 0. An equivalent way to represent this 
formula is 


G(M,t) = 080+ F( Met). (13.36) 


The scaling laws for thermodynamic quantities follow immediately from 
these relations. Along the line t = 0, we find from (13.35) that 


_ 0G ar: 6 
H= = = h(0)M®, (13.37) 


which is precisely (13.8). Below the criticial temperature, we find the nonzero 
value of the magnetization by minimizing G with respect to M. In the scaling 
region, this minimum occurs at the minimum mp of the function f(m) in 
(13.36). This leads to relation (13.7), in the form 


Mt? = mo. (13.38) 


If we work above T¢ and in zero field, the minimum of f must occur at M = 0. 
Then 
Git) ~ P0198), (13.39) 
To compute the specific heat, we differentiate twice with respect to tempera- 
ture; this gives the scaling law (13.6), with 
d 

Finally, we must construct the scaling law for the magnetic susceptibility. 

From (13.36), the scaling law for H at nonzero t is 


aG : 
_ IG _ 485 fri ng-B 
H= 3 = 0 f'(Mt). (13.41) 


> eG a6) = (13.40) 


The inverse of this relation is the scaling law 


M = t?e(Ht-”). (13.42) 
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The magnetic susceptibility at zero field is then 


OM : 
=(—_) =o) e-". 13.43 
aa ), ae ( ) 
Thus, we confirm Eq. (13.9), with the identification 


2 — 792(Ax) 

We have now found explicit expressions for all of the various critical ex- 
ponents in terms of the Callan-Symanzik functions. As the dimensionality d 
approaches 4 from below, the fixed point A, tends to zero. Then the six critical 
exponents approach the values that they would attain in simple dimensional 
analysis: 


(13.44) 


; meray ie ee a ee 
n = 0; Y= 5; a = 0; B= 35; 


ea pas (13.45) 


It is no surprise that the values of 7, v and @ given in (13.45) are those that we 
derived in Chapter 8 from the the Landau theory of critical phenomena. ‘The 
other values can similarly be shown to follow from Landau theory. The renor- 
malization group analysis tells us how to systematically correct the predictions 
of Landau theory to take proper account of the large-scale fluctuations of the 
spin field. 

Notice that all of the exponents associated with thermodynamic quan- 
tities are constructed from the same ingredients as the exponents associated 
with the correlation function. From the field theory viewpoint, this is obvious, 
since all of the scaling laws in the field theory must ultimately follow from the 
anomalous dimensions of the operators ¢(x) and $*(x), which are precisely 
y(Ax) and yg2(A.). This result, however, has an interesting experimental con- 
sequence: It implies model-independent relations among critical exponents. 
For example, in any system with a critical point, this theory predicts 


a =2- dy, B= 3(d—2+n)v. (13.46) 


These relations test the general framework of identifying a critical point with 
the fixed point of a renormalization group flow. 

In addition, the field theoretic approach to critical phenomena. predicts 
that critical exponents are universal, in the sense that they take the same 
values in condensed matter systems that approach the same scalar field fixed 
point in the limit 7’ - To. 


Values of the Critical Exponents 


Finally, scalar field theory actually predicts the values of y(A,) and yg2(A.), 
either from the expansion in powers of « = 4 — d described in Section 12.5 or 
by direct expansion of the G and 7 functions in powers of A. We can use these 
expressions to generate quantitative predictions for the critical exponents. 
We gave an example of such a prediction at the end of Section 12.5, when we 
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presented in Eq. (12.143) the first two terms of an expansion for v. We now 
return to this question to give field-theoretic predictions for all of the critical 
exponents. 

In our discussion at the end of Section 12.5, we remarked that magnets 
with different numbers of fluctuating spin components are observed to have 
different values for the critical exponents. An optimistic hypothesis would 
be that any thermodynamic system with N fluctuating spin components, or, 
more generally, N fluctuating thermodynamic variables at the critical point, 
would be described by the same fixed point field theory with N scalar fields. 
A natural candidate for this fixed point would be the Wilson-Fisher fixed 
point of the O(N )-symmetric ¢* theory discussed in Chapter 11. We will now 
describe the computation of critical exponents for general values of N in this 
theory. 

As a first step, we should compute the values of the functions G(A), y(), 
and yg2(A) in four dimensions. This computation parallels the analysis done 
in Chapter 12 for ordinary ¢* theory, so we will only indicate the changes 
that need to be made for this case. Just as in ordinary ¢* theory, the prop- 
agator of the massless O(N )-symmetric theory receives no field strength cor- 
rections in one-loop order, and so the one-loop term in y(A) again vanishes. 
In Problem 13.2, we compute the leading, two-loop, contribution to y(A) in 
O(N)-symmetric $* theory: 

y=(N+ ie + O(d?) (13.47) 
4 (872)? | 
The one-loop contribution to the @ function in ¢* theory is derived from the 
one-loop vertex counterterm 6), given in Eq. (12.44). For the O(N )-symmetric 
case, we computed the divergent part of the corresponding vertex counterterm 
in Section 11.2; from Eq. (11.22), 


\? r(2—$) 
y= (amare \N +8) cpap apa 


Following the logic to Eq. (12.46), or using Eq. (12.54), we find 


+ finite. (13.48) 


B=(N+ )5 HOO?) (13.49) 


This reduces to the @ function of ¢* theory if we set N = 1 and replace 
» — 2/6, as indicated below Eq. (11.5). Finally, to compute yg2, we must 
repeat the computation done at the end of Section 12.4. If we consider, instead 
of (12.113), the Green’s function (¢'(p)¢’ (q)¢?(k)), and replace the vertex of 
¢* theory by the four-point vertex following from the Lagrangian (11.5), the 
factor (—2) in the first line of (12.114) is replaced by 


(—2¢d) [549 6% + 8°* G94 4 6869") . 6 = —QiN(N + 2)6%. 
Then 


d 
yor = (N+ 2) 5 + O(A*). (13.50) 
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Next, we consider the same theory in (4 — €) dimensions. The @ function 
now becomes 


2 
= —-€\+(N+8)— > 13.51 
so there is a Wilson-Fisher fixed point at 
81r€ 
i= 13.52 
N+8 ( ) 
At this fixed point, we find 
N+2 4 N+2 
Ax) = — ree, A,) = ——— vee, 13.53 


From these two results, we can work out predictions for the whole set of 
critical exponents to order «. As an example, inserting (13.53) into (13.19), 
we find 


yp t=2- EA Ole): (13.54) 


as claimed at the end of Section 12.5. 

In our discussion in Chapter 12, we claimed that the predictions of crit- 
ical exponents are in rough agreement with experimental data. However, by 
computing to higher order, one can obtain a much more precise comparison 
of theory and experiment. The € expansion of critical exponents has now been 
worked out through order €°. More impressively, the \ expansion for criti- 
cal exponents in d = 3 has been worked out through order A’. By summing 
this perturbation series, it is possible to obtain very precise estimates of the 
anomalous dimensions y(A,.) and yg2(A.) and, through them, precise predic- 
tions for the critical exponents. 

A comparison of these values to direct determinations of the critical expo- 
nents is given in Table 13.1. The column labeled ‘QFT” gives values of critical 
exponents obtained by anomalous dimension calculations using ¢* pertur- 
bation theory in three dimensions. The column labeled ‘Experiment’ lists a 
selection of experimental determinations of the critical exponents in a variety 
of systems. These include the liquid-gas critical point in Xe, CO2g, and other 
fluids, the critical point in binary fluid mixtures with liquid-liquid phase sepa- 
ration, the order-disorder transition in the atomic arrangement of the Cu-Zn 
alloy G-brass, the superfluid transition in “He, and the order-disorder transi- 
tions in ferromagnets (EuO, EuS, Ni) and antiferromagnets (RbMnF3). The 
agreement between experimental determinations of the exponents in different 
systems is a direct test of universality. For the case of systems with a single 
order parameter (N = 1), there is a remarkable diversity of physical systems 
that are characterized by the same critical exponents. 

The column labeled ‘Lattice’ contains estimates of critical exponents in 
abstract lattice statistical mechanical models. For these simplified models, the 
statistical mechanical partition function can be calculated in an expansion for 
large temperature. With some effort, these expansions can be carried out to 
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Table 13.1. Values of Critical Exponents 
for Three-Dimensional Statistical Systems 


Exponent Landau 


N = 1 Systems: 


ry 1.0 
V 0.5 
ay 0.0 
pb 0.5 
if) 0.0 
N = 2 Systems: 
y 1.0 
Vy 0.5 
a 0.0 
N = 3 Systems: 
y 1.0 
V 0.5 
ay 0.0 
io) 0.5 
if) 0.0 


The values of critical exponents in the column ‘QF'T” are obtained by resumming 
the perturbation series for anomalous dimensions at the Wilson-Fisher fixed point in 


QFT 


1.241 (2) 


0.630 (2) 
0.110 (5) 
0.325 (2) 


0.032 (3) 


1.316 (3) 
0.670 (3) 
—0.007 (6) 


1.386 (4) 
0.705 (3) 
—0.115 (9) 


0.365 (3) 


0.033 (4) 


Lattice 


1.239 (3) 


0.631 (3) 
0.103 (6) 
0.329 (9) 


0.027(5) 


eyag a 
0.674 (6) 
0.01 (3) 


1.40 (3) 
0.711 (8) 
—0.09 (6) 


0.37 (5) 


0.041 (14) 


Experiment 


Critical Exponents and Scalar Field Theory 


binary liquid 
liquid-gas 
G-brass 
binary liquid 
G-brass 
binary liquid 
liquid-gas 
binary liquid 
liquid-gas 
binary liquid 
G-brass 


superfluid *He 
superfluid *He 


EuO, EuS 
Ni 
RbMnF 3 
EuQO, EuS 
RbMnF'3 
Ni 

EuO, Eus 
Ni 
RbMnF3 


O(N)-symmetric ¢* theory in three dimensions. The values in the column ‘Lattice’ 


are based on analysis of high-temperature series expansions for lattice statistical me- 
chanical models. The values in the column ‘Experiment’ are taken from experiments 
on critical points in the systems described. In all cases, the numbers in parentheses are 
the standard errors in the last displayed digits. This table is based on J. C. Le Guil- 
lou and J. Zinn-Justin, Phys. Rev. B21, 3976 (1980), with some values updated from 
J. Zinn-Justin (1993), Chapter 27. A full set of references for the last two columns can 


be found in these sources. 
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15 terms or more. By resumming these series, one can obtain direct theoretical 
estimates of the critical exponents, with an accuracy comparable to that of 
the best experiments. The comparison between these values and experiment 
tests the identification of experimental systems with the simple Hamiltonians 
that were the starting point for our renormalization group analysis. 

The agreement of all three types of determinations of the critical expo- 
nents presents an impressive picture. The picture is certainly not perfect, and 
a careful inspection of Table 13.1 reveals some significant discrepancies. But, 
in general, the evidence is compelling that quantum field theory provides the 
basic explanation for the thermodynamic critical behavior of a broad range 
of physical systems. 


13.2 Critical Behavior in Four Dimensions 


Now that we have discussed the general theory of critical exponents for d < 4, 
let us concentrate some attention on the case d = 4. This case obviously has 
special interest for the applications of quantum field theory to elementary 
particle physics. In addition, we now know that d = 4 lies on a boundary at 
which the Wilson-Fisher fixed point disappears. We would like to understand 
the special behavior of quantum field theory predictions at this boundary. 

The most obvious difference between d < 4 and d = 4 is that, while in the 
former case the deviation of A from the fixed point multiplies an irrelevant 
operator, in the case d = 4, A multiplies a marginal operator. We have seen in 
Eq. (12.82) that, at small momenta or large distances, the running value of A 
still approaches its fixed point, now located at 4 = 0. However, this approach 
is described by a much slower function, not a power but only a logarithm of 
the distance scale. Thus it is normally not correct to ignore the deviation of 
A from the fixed point. Including this effect, we find additional logarithmic 
terms, analogous to the dependence of correlation functions on log p that we 
already know characterizes a renormalizable field theory. 

To give a nontrivial illustration of this logarithmic dependence, we return 
to a problem that we postponed at the end of Chapter 11. In Eq. (11.81), 
we obtained the expression for the effective potential of ¢* theory to second 
order in A, in the limit of vanishing mass parameter: 


if a 
Ven = 568 ) + Ga ((W +8) (log(Ag?, /M?) — 3) + 9log 3) | (13.55) 
(Note that we now return to our standard notation, in which M is the renor- 
malization scale and jz is a mass parameter.) This expression seemed to have 


a minimum for very small values of @,;, but only at values so small that 
|A log(Ad2,/M*)| ~ 1. (13.56) 


Since, at the nth order of perturbation theory, one finds n powers of this loga- 
rithm, Eq. (13.56) implies that the higher-order terms in 4 are not necessarily 
negligible. What we need is a technique that sums these terms. 
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This summation is provided by the Callan-Symanzik equation. From 
(13.24) or (13.25), the Callan-Symanzik equation for the effective potential 
in the massless limit of four-dimensional ¢* theory is 


O O O 
[Ma + BOA) a - Ibm | Ver (ba, M, A) = 0. (13.57) 


As before, we can solve for Vag by combining this equation with the predictions 
of dimensional analysis. In d = 4, 


Vet (ba, M, A) = 640(¢a/M, d). (13.58) 
Then v satisfies 5 8 8 ‘ 
2 
gia sy aa ees 13. 
oagg- 1+7d ee : 2309) 


This equation for v can be solved by our standard methods, to give 
Pcl 
v(/M, A) = vo(A) exp | faog el 
M 


Ay |= 
Mei) ) |, 13.60 

1 (Xéa)) (13.60) 
where \ satisfies a 

d ~ A 

se (13.61) 

dlog(da/M) = 14+. y(A) 

However, since we are working only to the order of the leading loop correc- 
tions, and since (A) is zero to this order, we can ignore the exponential in 
(13.60). In addition, we can ignore the denominator on the right-hand side of 
(13.61), so that this equation reduces to the more standard form of the equa- 
tion (12.73) for the running coupling constant. Thus, using the leading-order 
Callan-Symanzik function, we find 


Vest (bei) = Yo(A(ba1)) ar: (13.62) 


The function vp in (13.62) is not determined by the Callan-Symanzik 
equation. To find this function, we compare (13.62) to the result (13.55) that 
we obtained from our explicit one-loop evaluation of the effective potential. 
The precise constraint is the following: After choosing the function v9(A), 
substitute for A the solution (12.82) to the renormalization group equation, 


~ m\ 
\(o.) = ——— SS: 
(Pel) = 7 (h/8n)(N +8) log aM) 
Then expand the result in powers of \ and drop terms of order \° and higher. 
If vg is chosen correctly, the result should agree with (13.55). Applying this 
criterion, we find the following result for the effective potential: 


(13.63) 


Vit (Pea) = oh b aL ai ((+8) (log A — 3) + 9 log 3)], (13.64) 


where is given by (13.63). 
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The error in Eq. (13.64) comes in the determination of v9 as a power 


series in X. Thus this error is of order ee As ¢dy — 0, A — 0, and so the 
representation (13.64) becomes more and more accurate. Thus this formula 
successfully sums the powers of the dangerous logarithm (13.56). Viewed as 
a function of ¢., (13.64) has its minimum at ¢.; = 0. Thus the apparent 
symmetry-breaking minimum of (13.55) is indeed an artifact of the incomplete 
perturbation expansion and disappears in a more complete treatment. This 
resolves the question that we raised in Section 11.4. We should note that, 
in more complicated examples, an apparent symmetry-breaking minimum of 
the effective potential found in the one-loop order of perturbation theory can 
survive a renormalization-group analysis. An example is given in the Final 
Project for Part II. 

The procedure we have followed in this argument is called the renor- 
malization group improvement of perturbation theory. The technique can be 
applied equally well to the computation of correlation functions and other pre- 
dictions of Feynman diagram perturbation theory: One compares the solution 
of the Callan-Symanzik equation to the result of a straightforward perturba- 
tion theory computation to the same order in the coupling constant, choosing 
the undetermined function in the renormalization group solution in such a 
way as to reproduce the perturbation theory result. In this way, one finds a 
more compact formula in which large logarithms such as those in (13.56) are 
resummed into running coupling constants. This resummation produces the 
dependence of correlation functions on the logarithm of the mass scale that 
characterizes a field theory with a marginal or renormalizable perturbation. 

In the case of ¢* theory, the running coupling constant goes to zero at 
small momenta and becomes large at large momenta. Since the error term 
in improved perturbation theory is a power of A, the improved perturbation 
theory becomes accurate at small momenta but goes out of control at large 
momenta. ‘This accords with our physical intuition: We would expect pertur- 
bation theory to be accurate only when the running coupling constant stays 
small. 

In an asymptotically free theory, where the running coupling constant be- 
comes small at large momenta, we can find accurate expressions for correlation 
functions at large momenta using renormalization-group-improved perturba- 
tion theory. In Chapters 17 and 18 we will use this idea as our major tool in 
analyzing the short-distance behavior of the strong interactions. 
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13.3 The Nonlinear Sigma Model 


To complete our study of scalar field theory, we will discuss a nonlinear theory 
of scalar fields, whose structure is very different from that of ¢* theory. This 
theory, called the nonlinear sigma model, was first proposed as an alternative 
description of spontaneous symmetry breaking. It will be interesting to us for 
three reasons. First, it provides a simple explicit example of an asymptotically 
free theory. Second, it will give us a second dimensional expansion with which 
we can study the Wilson-Fisher fixed point. Then we can see where the Wilson- 
Fisher fixed point goes in the space of Lagrangians for dimensions d well below 
4. Finally, we will show that the nonlinear sigma model is exactly solvable in 
a limit that is different from the standard weak-coupling limit. This solution 
will give us further insight into the dependence of symmetry breaking on 
spacetime dimensionality. 


The d = 2 Nonlinear Sigma Model 


We begin our study in two dimensions. In d = 2, a scalar field is dimensionless; 
thus, any theory of scalar fields ¢’ with a Lagrangian of the form 


L= fg ({P Hagar (13.65) 


has dimensionless couplings and so is renormalizable. Since any function 
f({¢"}) leads to a renormalizable theory, this class of scalar field theories 
contains an infinite number of marginal parameters. To restrict these possible 
parameters, we must impose some symmetries on the theory. 

A simple choice is to take the scalar fields ¢’ to form an N-component 
unit vector field n*(x), constrained to satisfy 


N ; 
dIr'()| = 1. (13.66) 


If we insist that the field theory has O(N) symmetry, the function f in (13.65) 
can depend only on the invariant length of (2), which is constrained by 
(13.66). Thus, the most general possible choice for f is a constant. Similarly, 
the only possible nonderivative interaction g({n*}) that one might add to 
(13.65) is a constant, and this would have no effect on the Green’s functions 
of n. With these restrictions, the most general Lagrangian one can build from 
n(x) with two derivatives and O(N) symmetry is 


1 <2 
L= 3g2 Ont (13.67) 


This theory has a straightforward physical interpretation. It is a phe- 
nomenological description of a system with O(N) symmetry spontaneously 
broken by the vacuum expectation value of a field that transforms as a vector 
of O(N). Consider, for example, the situation in N-component ¢* theory in 
its spontaneously broken phase. The field 4’ acquires a vacuum expectation 
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value, which we can write in terms of a magnitude and a direction parame- 
terized by a unit vector 


(¢') = gon*(z). (13.68) 


The fluctuations of ¢9 correspond to a massive field, the field called o in Chap- 
ter 11. The fluctuations of the direction of the unit vector 7i(x) correspond to 
the N — 1 Goldstone bosons. Notice that 7 has N components subject to the 
one constraint (13.66), and so contains N — 1 degrees of freedom. Formally, 
the nonlinear sigma model is the limit of ¢* theory as the mass of the o field 
is taken to infinity while ¢o is held constant. 

Despite this suggestive connection, we will first analyze the nonlinear 
sigma model on its own footing as an independent quantum field theory. It 
is convenient to solve the constraint and parametrize n by N — 1 Goldstone 
boson fields 7°: 


n= (a eige a) (13.69) 


where, by definition, 
o =(1—77)*/?. (13.70) 


The configuration 7* = 0 corresponds to a uniform state of spontaneous 
symmetry breaking, oriented in the N direction. The representation (13.69) 


implies that 


12 2, (#-0,7) 
0,n'| = |d re iene 13.71 
Jun" |" = [Opa |” + = ( ) 
Then the Lagrangian (13.67) takes the form 
1 42. (#%- 0,7)? 


Notice that there is no mass term for the field 7, as required by Goldstone’s 
theorem. 
The perturbation theory for the 7* field can be read off straightforwardly 
by expanding the Lagrangian in powers of 1*: 
L= salut” + ae oe eee (13.73) 
This leads to the Feynman rules shown in Fig. 13.1, plus additional vertices 
with all even numbers of 7° fields. Since the Lagrangian (13.67) is the most 
general O(N )-symmetric Lagrangian with dimensionless coefficients that can 
be built out of these fields, the theory can be made finite by renormalization of 
the coupling constant g and O(N)-symmetric rescaling of the fields 7* and a. 
In renormalized perturbation theory, there are divergences and counterterms 
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Pp Pp | 
k iq . 
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P3 pa = er (p1 + p2) - (p3 + pa) 
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a 7 + (p1 + pa) > (pe + p3)6"6)*| 


Figure 13.1. Feynman rules for the nonlinear sigma model. 


for each possible 2n-7 vertex; however, these counterterms are all related by 
the basic requirement that the bare Lagrangian preserve the O(N) symmetry. 

We now compute the Callan-Symanzik functions for this theory. Since 
the theory is renormalizable, its Green’s functions obey the Callan-Symanzik 
equation for some functions £, 7¥. oe 


[M aur + Plo a ra Jer = 0, (13.74) 


where G‘” is a Green’s function of n fields x* or o. To identify the @ and 
functions, to the leading order in perturbation theory, we compute two simple 
Green’s functions to one-loop order and then see what forms are necessary if 
the Callan-Symanzik equation is to be satisfied. 

The first Green’s function we consider is 


GY = (o(x)). (13.75) 
Expanding the definition (13.70), we find 


((0)) =1—$(n7(0))+--- = 1 - C): (13.76) 


To evaluate this formula, we use the propagator of Fig. 13.1 to compute 


= ig” 
EQ ke 
1 13. 


We have added a small mass p as an infrared cutoff. Then 


2 _@ | 
(n*(0)1*(0)) = aaa a (13.78) 


Using this result in our expression for (a) and then subtracting at the mo- 
mentum scale M, we find 


_ 1 g’ 1 i 4 
0) =1- 30 —DgmanhC-8)( Gaya ~ arya) +O 
2 = 2 
—1- = log = + O(g'). (13.79) 
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This expression satisfies the Callan-Symanzik equation to order g? only if 
Og"), (13.80) 


Next, consider the 7* two-point function, 


(x*(p)x’(—p)) = ——«—— 4 : ) i 


q? 
_ ig’ ke ke 

~~ § (— 411 ye are ee 
p -S p? 


In evaluating II’ from the Feynman rules in Fig. 13.1, we again encounter 
the integral (13.77), and also the integral 


d*k ig*k k? 
(2,0*(0)0"n"(0)) = | rage 
g° OD ye 
Ta Ge) a 


This formula has no pole at d = 0, and for d > 0 it is proportional to a positive 
power of s1?7; hence, we can set this contraction to zero. Then 


(13.81) 


(13.82) 


ee ee) 
ke = ké2 2 
) 0B (4m) 42 (p2)!—4/2 or 


Subtracting at M as above and taking the limit d > 2, we find 


. 2 M2 
(x* (p)r*(—p)) a “grt Ser ig” (+ip? log —- aioe o 
. Pp a eee (13.84) 
a, UROL 2 g ui 6 
= e (9 re log Z + O(g ). 
Applying the Callan-Symanzik equation to this result gives 
O O 
|M=—_+B(g)— + 27(g)| (n*(p)n*(—p)) = 0, 
OM Og 
eee oie (13.85) 
eee ee 2g + 2974(q)]. 
73 [-5- + B(g) - 29 + 29°(9)] 
Inserting the result (13.80) for y(g), we find 
3 
B(g) = —(N-2)— + O(9°). (13.86) 


Ar 


At N = 2 precisely, the beta function vanishes. This is not an accident 
but rather is a nontrivial check of our calculation. For N = 2, we can make 
the change of variables 7! = sin 6; then o = cos@, and the Lagrangian takes 
the form 


1 
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This is a free field theory for the field 6(x), so it can have no renormalization 
group flow. 

For N > 2, the @ function is negative: ‘This theory is asymptotically free. 
The running coupling constant g becomes small at small distances and grows 
large at large distances. 

In quantum electrodynamics, we found an appealing physical picture for 
the sign of the coupling constant evolution. As we discussed in Section 7.5, the 
process of virtual pair creation makes the vacuum a dielectric medium, which 
screens electric charge. One would therefore expect the effective Coulomb 
interaction of charge to decrease at large distances and increase at small dis- 
tances. It is easy to imagine that a similar screening phenomenon might occur 
in any quantum field theory. Thus, it is surprising that, in this theory, we 
have found by explicit calculation that the coupling constant evolution has 
the opposite sign. What is the physical explanation for this? 

In fact, the original derivation of the asymptotic freedom of the nonlin- 
ear sigma model, due to Polyakov,’ gave a clear physical argument for the 
sign of the evolution. Now that we have derived the (@ function by the au- 
tomatic method of the Callan-Symanzik equation, let us review Polyakov’s 
more physical derivation. 

Polyakov analyzed the nonlinear sigma model using Wilson’s momentum- 
slicing technique, which we discussed in Section 12.1. Consider, then, the 
nonlinear sigma model defined with a momentum cutoff in place of the di- 
mensional regulator. As in Section 12.1, we work in Euclidean space with 
initial cutoff A. 

The original integration variables are the Fourier components of the unit 
vector field n*(x). We wish to integrate out of the functional integral those 
Fourier components corresponding to momenta k in the range bA < |k| < A. If 
the remaining components are Fourier-transformed back to coordinate space, 
they describe a coarse-grained average of the original unit vector field. This 
averaged field can be rescaled so that it is again a unit vector at each point. 
Call this averaged and rescaled field 7%*. Then we can write the relation of n’ 
and 7° as follows: 


N-1 
n(x) = fi'(x)(1— 67)? + S- dba(z)ei (a). (13.88) 


a= 


In this equation, the vectors €,(x) form a basis of unit vectors orthogonal 
to n(x). In Polyakov’s picture, n(x) and the €,(xz) are slowly varying. On 
the other hand, the coefficients ¢,(x) contain only Fourier components in the 
range bA < |k| < A. These are the variables we integrate over to achieve the 
renormalization group transformation. 


TA. M. Polyakov, Phys. Lett. 59B, 79 (1975). 
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To set up the integral over ,, we first work out 


| 7 : a 
Opn’ = Opn’ (1 — gy = n'(2 ain 


By the definition of n, €,, these vectors satisfy 


lal?=1; #A-&=0. (13.90) 


+ O,bae, + badue,, (13.89) 


Taking the derivative of these identities, we find 
n-O,n = 0; n-O,€o + Oun- Eg = 0. (13.91) 


Using the identities in (13.90) and (13.91), we can compute the Lagrangian 
of the nonlinear sigma model through terms quadratic in the @,: 


uni? = 5 [lum 2(1 ~ 6°) + pba)? + (bad! bs) (Ea Que) 


+ Fb gOyit- Ex + babe, - Oey +> | (13.92) 


1 
L=— 
292 


We will consider the second term of (13.92) to be the zeroth-order La- 
grangian for @g. Thus, 


1 
Lo — 5g2 nba) (13.93) 


which gives the propagator 


($a(P)oo(—p)) = S ban (13.94) 


restricted to the momentum region bA < |p| < A. This propagator can be used 
to integrate the remaining terms of the Lagrangian over the ¢,. Borrowing 
the integrals from the derivation of (13.84), we can set 


(pa(0)O.60(0)) = (0% ba(0)O,.0(0)) = 0 (13.95) 
and 2 A2 
(#a(0)6(0)) = ban Flow 7 ry (13.96) 


Then, after the integral over ¢, the new Lagrangian is given approximately 
by 


Gs 53 |. Al? (1 — (G2)) + (babs) Opa - OM, + O(G ee (13.97) 


where the expectation values of ¢, are given by (13.96). 
To simplify this further, we must simplify the structure (0,é,)? that ap- 
pears in the second term of (13.97). Introduce a complete basis of vectors: 


(O,€0)° = (7 O,€a)? + (Ec: OpEa)?- (13.98) 


The second term on the right is a new structure, associated with the torsion 
of the coordinate system for eg; it turns out to correspond to an irrelevant 
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operator induced by the renormalization procedure. The first term, however, 
can be put into a familiar form by using the two identities (13.91): 


(4 -0,€,)° = (€ - 0,7)? = (0,7). (13.99) 
Then 
Ler = 55 (l0 nl? (1— (WV iste a) +e] 
se = =F n on Se) ee TO Hoes oe OR ae eas 
= Dae ese AG? ie age ee Gest 


=2(@ + Hw Hileg 4: ) aun? 
— 99 27 a prs 


The quantity in parentheses is the square of a running coupling constant. To 
the order of our calculation, this quantity satisfies 


G==CV-2) (13.101) 


in agreement with (13.86). 

In this calculation, the sign of the coupling constant renormalization 
comes from the fact that the effective length of the unit vector 7 is reduced by 
averaging over short-wavelength fluctuations. ‘This lowers the effective action 
associated with a configuration in which the direction of n changes over a dis- 
placement Az (see Fig. 13.2). Looking back at (13.67), we see that a decrease 
of the magnitude of £ for the same configuration of 7 can be interpreted as 
an increase of the effective coupling. Thus the nonlinear sigma model is more 
strongly coupled, or, in terms of the physical configuration of the 7 field, more 
disordered, at large distances. . 

Our calculation implies that, if any two-dimensional statistical system 
apparently has spontaneously broken symmetry and Goldstone bosons, then, 
at large distances, the ordering disappears. This is an unexpected conclusion. 
However, this conclusion is in accord with a theorem proved by Mermin and 
Wagner? that a two-dimensional system with a continuous symmetry cannot 
support an ordered state in which a symmetry-breaking field has a nonzero 
vacuum expectation value. ‘This theorem applies to the case N = 2 as well as 
to N > 2. We have motivated this theorem in Problem 11.1. 


The Nonlinear Sigma Model for 2 < d< 4 


We now extend the results of this analysis to dimensions d > 2. In general d, 
we will continue to define the action of the nonlinear sigma model by 


1 
fate c = [ate 3g2 nit (13.102) 


where 7i is still dimensionless, since it obeys the constraint |7|? = 1. Thus 
g has the dimensions (mass)'?~®/?. We define a dimensionless coupling by 


*N. D. Mermin and H. Wagner, Phys. Rev. Lett. 17, 1133 (1966). 
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Figure 13.2. Averaging of the direction of nm, and its interpretation as an 
increase of the running coupling constant. 


writing 
T= 9°M*?, (13.103) 


just as we did in (12.122). If (13.102) is viewed as the Boltzmann weight of 
a partition function, then T is a dimensionless variable proportional to the 
temperature. 


From (13.103), we can find the @ function for T in d dimensions, in analogy 
to Eq. (12.131): 


B(L) = (d— 2)T + 298) (9), (13.104) 
where the factor of 2g in the second term comes from the definition T ~ gq’. 


Since 7 is dimensionless, the 7 function is unchanged from the two-dimensional 
result when expressed in terms of dimensionless couplings. ‘Thus, in d = 2+, 


T? 
B(T) = +eT' — (N—2) 5; 
= w (13.105) 
(2) = (N-1)<. 


Notice that the @ function for T’ has a nontrivial zero, which approaches 
T =0 as € — 0. This zero is located at 


(13.106) 


The form of the ( function is sketched in Fig. 13.3. In contrast to the Wilson- 
Fisher zero in d = 4 —e, discussed in Section 12.5, this is an ultraviolet-stable 
fixed point. The flows to the infrared go out from this fixed point. Since T’ is 
proportional to the temperature of the corresponding statistical system, t — 0 
is the state of complete order, while t >> 1 is the state of complete disorder. 
This agrees with the intuition that accompanied Polyakov’s derivation of the 
GO function. The fixed point 7, corresponds to the critical temperature. Thus, 
the critical temperature tends to zero as d — 2, in accord with the Mermin- 
Wagner theorem. 
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Figure 13.3. The form of the G function in the nonlinear sigma model for 
a> 2. 


We can now compute the critical exponents of the nonlinear sigma model 
in an expansion in € = d — 2. The exponent 77 is given straightforwardly by 
E 


= 24(T,) = | 
n= 2y(Ts) = 4 


To find the second exponent v, we need to identify the relevant perturbation 
that corresponds to the renormalization group flow away from the fixed point 
for T #4 Tc. This is just the deviation of JT from T,: 


pp =T — Ty. (13.108) 


(13.107) 


From the renormalization group equation for the running coupling constant, 
we find that the running pr obeys 


d d 
4 5 =[4en| pe 131 
FoegPr =| OD] | Pr (13.109) 


The quantity in brackets is negative. As in Eqs. (12.134) and (12.137), we can 
identify this quantity with (—1/v): At a momentum p < M, 


pr(p) = pr(Z) (13.110) 


thus p(p) becomes of order 1 at a momentum that is the inverse of € ~ 
(T—T,)~”, as required. Using the explicit form of the @ function from (13.105), 
we find 


y= , (13.111) 
€ 


independent of N to this order in e. (Of course, these results apply only for 
N > 3.) The thermodynamic critical exponents can be found from (13.107) 
and (13.111) using the model-independent relations derived in Section 13.1. 
When the values found here for v and 7 are extrapolated to d = 3 (that is, 
« = 1), the agreement with experiment is not spectacular, but the results at 
least suggest that the fixed point we have found here may be the continuation 
of the Wilson-Fisher fixed point to the vicinity of two dimensions. 
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Exact Solution for Large N 


It is possible to obtain further insight into the nature of this fixed point 
by attacking the nonlinear sigma model using another approach. Since the 
nonlinear sigma model depends on a parameter N, the number of components 
of the unit vector, it is reasonable to ask how this model behaves as N — oo. 
We now show that if we take this limit holding g?N fixed, we can obtain an 
exact solution to the model with nontrivial behavior. 

The manipulations that lead to this solution are most clear if we work in 
Euclidean space, regarding the Lagrangian as the Boltzmann weight of a spin 
system. Then we must compute the functional integral 


Li [pn exp - fat 5,2 (xn? | L] 5(n%(@) —1). (13.112) 


Here go is the bare value of the coupling constant, while the product of delta 
functions, one at each point, enforces the constraint. Introduce an integral 
representation of the delta functions; this requires a second functional integral 
over a Lagrange multiplier variable a(z): 


| 
Ge / DaDn exp ; / tx — (dun)? — 5 | dtxa(n? — | (13.113) 
290 296 


Now the variable n is unconstrained and appears in the exponent only 
quadratically. Thus, we can integrate over n, to obtain 


Z [> (det[-0? + ia(z))) Plaga |e | ica) 


= [v0 exp[-— tr log(—d” + ia) + —_ [ate a. 
2 290 

Since we are taking the limit N — oo with géN held fixed, both terms 

in the exponent are of order N. ‘Thus it makes sense to evaluate the integral 

by steepest descents. This entails dominating the integral by the value of the 

function a(x) that minimizes the exponent. To determine this configuration, 

we compute the functional derivative of the exponent with respect to a(z). 
This gives the variational equation 


N 1 1 


NE  e | aeee 13.115 
5 el page 292 ( ) 


The left-hand side of this equation must be constant and real; thus, we should 
look for a solution in which a(x) is constant and pure imaginary. Write 


a(x) = —im?; (13.116) 
then m? obeys 
d¢k 1 1 
N | — > = 13.117 
| ay ke +m? 9 
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We will study this equation first in d = 2. If we define the integral in 
(13.117) with a momentum cutoff, we can evaluate this integral and find the 
equation for m: 

N A 1 
27 m go 
We can make this equation finite by the renormalization 


1 1 N A 
== —++— log —, 13.119 
gg mM 
which introduces an arbitrary renormalization scale M.'Then we can solve for 
m, to find 
27 
m= Mexp|-—— |. 13.120 
P| Sy ( ) 
This is a nonzero, O(N )-invariant mass term for the N unconstrained com- 
ponents of 7. In this solution, (7) = 0 and the symmetry is unbroken, for any 
value of g* or T. 

The solution of the theory does depend on the arbitrary renormalization 
scale M; this dependence simply reflects the arbitrariness of the definition 
of the renormalized coupling constant. The statement that m follows unam- 
biguously from an underlying theory with fixed bare coupling and cutoff is 
precisely the statement that m obeys the Callan-Symanzik equation with no 
overall rescaling: 


0 2\ 0 2 = 
[Mo + Big FA m(g°,M) =0. (13.121) 
Using the large-N limit of (13.86), 
3N 
Big) = es (13.122) 
T 


it is easy to check that (13.121) is satisfied. Conversely, the validity of (13.121) 
with (13.122) tells us that Eq. (13.122) is an exact representation of the ( 
function to all orders in g*N in the limit of large N. The corrections to (13.122) 
are of order (1/N) or, equivalently, of order g? with no compensatory factor of 
N. Equation (13.122) agrees with our earlier calculation (13.86) to this order. 

Now let us redo this exercise in d > 2. In this case, the integral in (13.117) 
diverges as a power of the cutoff. Even when the dependence on A is removed 
by renormalization, this change in behavior leads to a change in the depen- 
dence of the integral on m, which has important physical implications. 


It is not difficult to work out the integral in (13.117) as an expansion in 
(A/m). One finds: 


4 d—2 _ ae 
; d°k 1 “2. Com? * + for d < 4, (13.123) 


(2a)? k? + m? i Cine? — Com? At-4 +--. ford> 4, 
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where C), Cz, Co are some functions of d. In particular, 
d—1 —1 
Cie fattest t/2p (=) Cz 2)| | (13.124) 


In d > 4, the first derivative of the integral with respect to m? is smooth as 
m? — 0; this is the reason for the change in behavior. 

In the case d = 2, the left-hand side of (13.117) covered the whole range 
from 0 to oo as m was varied; thus, we could always find a solution for any 
value of gé. In d > 2, this is no longer true. Equation (13.117) can be solved 
for m only if Ng@ is greater than the critical value 


NGS). (13.125) 


Just at the boundary, m = 0. For bare couplings weaker than (13.125), it is 
possible to lower the value of the effective action by giving one component of 
nm a vacuum expectation value while keeping the other components massless. 
Thus (13.125) is the criterion for the second-order phase transition in this 
model. Equation (13.124) implies that the critical value of g%, which is pro- 
portional to the critical temperature, goes to zero as d — 2, in accord with 
our renormalization-group analysis. 

In the symmetric phase of the nonlinear sigma model, the mass m de- 
termines the exponential fall-off of correlations, so € = m~!. Thus we can 
determine the exponent v by solving for the dependence of m on the devia- 
tion of g@ from the critical temperature. Write 


_ 9 - I 

I 
Then, in 2 < d < 4, we can use (13.123) to solve (13.117) for m for small 
values of t. This gives 


} | (13.126) 


—_ t= Oym?-? 13.127 
Ngt, 27m ’ ( ) 

which implies m ~ t” with 

1 
= ——., ie ea) eae 13.128 
aaa ET, < ( ) 
Similarly, 
1 | 

i 5? d > 4. (13.129) 


The discontinuity in the dependence of v on d is exactly what we predicted 
from renormalization group analysis. For d > 4, the value of v. goes over to 
the prediction of naive dimensional analysis. The value of v given by (13.128) 
is in precise agreement with (13.111), in the expansion « = d— 2, and with 
the N — oo limit of (12.142), in the expansion ¢ = 4 — d. Apparently, all of 
our results for critical exponents mesh in a very satisfying way. 

By combining all of our results, we arrive at a pleasing picture of the be- 
havior of scalar field theory as a function of spacetime dimensionality. Above 
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four dimensions, any scalar field interaction is irrelevant and the expected 
behavior is trivial. Just at four dimensions, the coupling constant tends to 
zero only logarithmically at large scale, giving rise to a renormalizable the- 
ory with predictions such as those in Section 13.2. Below four dimensions, 
the theory is intrinsically a theory of interacting scalar fields, dominated by 
the Wilson-Fisher fixed point. The coupling at this fixed point is small near 
four dimensions but grows large as the dimensionality decreases. Finally (for 
N > 2), as d — 2, the fixed-point theory approaches the weak-coupling limit 
of a completely different Lagrangian with the same symmetries, the nonlinear 
sigma model. 

This evolution of the behavior of the model as a function of d illustrates 
the main point of the previous two chapters: The qualitative behavior of a 
quantum field theory is determined not by the fundamental Lagrangian, but 
rather by the nature of the renormalization group flow and its fixed points. 
These, in turn, depend only on the basic symmetries that are imposed on the 
family of Lagrangians that flow into one another. This conclusion signals, at 
the deepest level, the importance of symmetry principles in determining the 
fundamental laws of physics. 


Problems 


13.1 Correction-to-scaling exponent. For critical phenomena in 4—e dimensions, 
the irrelevant contributions that disappear most slowly are those associated with the 
deviation of the coupling constant A from its fixed-point value. This gives the most im- 
portant nonuniversal correction to the scaling laws derived in Section 13.1. By studying 
the solution of the Callan-Symanzik equation, show that if the bare value of 4 differs 
slightly from A, the Gibbs free energy receives a correction 


GM, GO pe Oa Ra 2), 


This formula defines a new critical exponent w, called the correction-to-scaling expo- 
nent. Show that 
w=—B| =€+O(e’). 
Xr 


K 


13.2 The exponent 7. By combining the result of Problem 10.3 with an appropriate 
renormalization prescription, show that the leading term in y(A) in ¢* theory is 


2 
1 2(40)4 
Generalize this result to the O(N)-symmetric ¢* theory to derive Eq. (13.47). Compute 
the leading-order (€7) contribution to 7. 


13.3 The CP model. The nonlinear sigma model discussed in the text can be 
thought of as a quantum theory of fields that are coordinates on the unit sphere. 
A slightly more complicated space of high symmetry is complex projective space, 
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CP. This space can be defined as the space of (N + 1)-dimensional complex vectors 


(Zigces 


.,2N+1) Subject to the condition 


as 
J 


with points related by an overall phase rotation identified, that is, 


Co ee ez 41) identified with (21,...,2N41). 


In this problem, we study the two-dimensional quantum field theory whose fields are 
coordinates on this space. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


One way to represent a theory of coordinates on CP” is to write a Lagrangian 
depending on fields z;(x), subject to the constraint, which also has the local 
symmetry 

Zia) ne Oe (a), 


independently at each point x. Show that the following Lagrangian has this 
symmetry: 


1 * 
L = a llOnzsl” = Iz; On25|"].- 


To prove the invariance, you will need to use the constraint on the z;, and its 
consequence 


25 Oz; => —(Opz5 25. 


Show that the nonlinear sigma model for the case N = 3 can be converted to 
the CP™ model for the case N = 1 by the substitution 


i = 20 2, 
where o* are the Pauli sigma matrices. 


To write the Lagrangian in a simpler form, introduce a scalar Lagrange multiplier 
A which implements the constraint and also a vector Lagrange multiplier A,, to 
express the local symmetry. More specifically, show that the Lagrangian of the 
CP model is obtained from the Lagrangian 


1 
L= gi llPnzal” — XAz,|* — 1], 


where Dy = (Ou. +7Ap), by functionally integrating over the fields A and A,. 


We can solve the CP™ model in the limit N — oo by integrating over the fields 
z;. Show that this integral leads to the expression 


Z= [avr exp -w trlog(—D? — X) + a [e oN : 
g 


where we have kept only the leading terms for N — 00, g*N fixed. Using meth- 
ods similar to those we used for the nonlinear sigma model, examine the condi- 
tions for minimizing the exponent with respect to A and A,,. Show that these 
conditions have a solution at A, = 0 and A = m? > 0. Show that, if g? is 
renormalized at the scale M, m can be written as 


27 
= M ~——— |. 
of exp | hd 
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(d) Now expand the exponent about A, = 0. Show that the first nontrivial term 
in this expansion is proportional to the vacuum polarization of massive scalar 
fields. Evaluate this expression using dimensional regularization, and show that 
it yields a standard kinetic energy term for A,. Thus the strange nonlinear 
field theory that we started with is finally transformed into a theory of (N + 1) 
massive scalar fields interacting with a massless photon. 


Final Project 


The Coleman- Weinberg Potential 


In Chapter 11 and Section 13.2 we discussed the effective potential for an 
O(N)-symmetric ¢* theory in four dimensions. We computed the perturbative 
corrections to this effective potential, and used the renormalization group to 
clarify the behavior of the potential for small values of the scalar field mass. 
After all this work, however, we found that the qualitative dependence of the 
theory on the mass parameter was unchanged by perturbative corrections. 
The theory still possessed a second-order phase transition as a function of 
the mass. The loop corrections affected this picture only in providing some 
logarithmic corrections to the scaling behavior near the phase transition. 

However, loop corrections are not always so innocuous. For some sys- 
tems, they can change the structure of the phase transition qualitatively. This 
Final Project treats the simplest example of such a system, the Coleman- 
Weinberg model. The analysis of this model draws on a broad variety of topics 
discussed in Part II; it provides a quite nontrivial application of the effec- 
tive potential formalism and the use of the renormalization group equation. 
The phenomenon displayed in this exercise reappears in many contexts, from 
displacive phase transitions in solids to the thermodynamics of the early uni- 
verse. 

This problem makes use of material in starred sections of the book, in 
particular, Sections 11.3, 11.4, and 13.2. Parts (a) and (e), however, depend 
only on the unstarred material of Part II. We recommend part (e) as excellent 
practice in the computation of renormalization group functions. 


The Coleman- Weinberg model is the quantum electrodynamics of a scalar 
field in four dimensions, considered for small values of the scalar field mass. 
The Lagrangian is 


L= —4(Fuv)? + (Dud)! Dd — moto — 3 (ol o)?, 
where ¢(x) is a complex-valued scalar field and D,.@ = (Oy + ieA,)¢. 


(a) Assume that m? = —p? < 0, so that the symmetry $(x) — e7'*d(zx) is 
spontaneously broken. Write out the expression for £, expanded around 
the broken-symmetry state by introducing 


1 
d(x) = do + A lo(x) +in(z)], 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 
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where ¢$o, a(x), and 7 are real-valued. Show that the A,, field acquires a 
mass. This mechanism of mass generation for vector fields is called the 
Higgs mechanism. We will study it in great detail in Chapter 20. 


Working in Landau gauge (0" A, = 0), compute the one-loop correction 
to the effective potential V(¢,.). Show that it is renormalized by counter- 
terms for m? and X. Renormalize by minimal subtraction, introducing a 
renormalization scale M. 


In the result of part (b), take the limit 2 — 0. The result should be 
an effective potential that is scale-invariant up to logarithms containing 
M. Analyze this expression for A very small, of order (e?)?. Show that, 
with this choice of coupling constants, V(¢.1) has a symmetry-breaking 
minimum at a value of ¢,. for which no logarithm is large, so that a 
straightforward perturbation theory analysis should be valid. Thus the 
uu? = 0 theory, for this choice of coupling constants, still has sponta- 
neously broken symmetry, due to the influence of quantum corrections. 


Sketch the behavior of V(¢.1) as a function of m?, on both sides of m? = 0, 
for the choice of coupling constants made in part (c). 
Compute the Callan-Symanzik 6 functions for e and A. You should find 
e° 1 
Pe= eqn? PA Dg 
Sketch the renormalization group flows in the (A,e”) plane. Show that 


every renormalization group trajectory passes through the region of cou- 
pling constants considered in part (c). 


(5A? — 18e*d + 54e*). 


Construct the renormalization-group-improved effective potential at pu? = 
0 by applying the results of part (e) to the calculation of part (c). Com- 
pute (¢) and the mass of the o particle as a function of A, e?, M. Compute 
the ratio m,/ma to leading order in e”, for \ < e?. 


Include the effects of a nonzero m? in the analysis of part (f). Show that 
m,/ma, takes a minimum nonzero value as m? increases from zero, before 
the broken-symmetry state disappears entirely. Compute this value as a 
function of e*, for \ < e?. 


The Lagrangian of this problem (in its Euclidean form) is equivalent to 
the Landau free energy for a superconductor in d dimensions, coupled 
to an electromagnetic field. This expression is known as the Landau- 
Ginzburg free energy. Compute the @ functions for this system and sketch 
the renormalization group flows for d = 4 — e. Describe the qualitative 
behavior you would expect for the superconducting phase transition in 
three dimensions. (For realistic superconductors, the value of e*—after it 
is made dimensionless in the appropriate way—is very small. The effect 
you will find is expected to be important only for |T’ — T¢|/Tco < 107°.) 


Part III 


Non-Abelian Gauge ‘Theories 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 
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Chapter 14 


Invitation: The Parton Model 
of Hadron Structure 


In Part II of this book, we explored the structure of quantum field theories in a 
formal way. We developed sophisticated calculational algorithms (Chapter 10), 
derived a formalism for the extraction of scaling laws and asymptotic behavior 
(Chapter 12), and worked out some of the consequences of spontaneously 
broken symmetry (Chapter 11). Much of this formalism turned out to have 
unexpected applications in statistical mechanics. However, we have not yet 
investigated its implications for elementary particle physics. 'To do so, we must 
first ask which particular quantum field theories describe the interactions of 
elementary particles. 

Since the mid-1970s, most high-energy physicists have agreed that the 
elementary particles that make up matter are a set of fermions, interacting 
primarily through the exchange of vector bosons. The elementary fermions 
include the leptons (the electron, its heavy counterparts ~ and 7, and a neu- 
tral, almost massless neutrino corresponding to each of these species), and 
the quarks, whose bound states form the particles with nuclear interactions, 
mesons and baryons (collectively called hadrons). These fermions interact 
through three forces: the strong, weak, and electromagnetic interactions. Of 
these, the strong interaction is responsible for nuclear binding and the inter- 
actions of the constituents of nuclei, while the weak interaction is responsible 
for radioactive beta decay processes. The electromagnetic interaction is the 
familiar Quantum Electrodynamics, coupled minimally to all charged quarks 
and leptons. It is not clear that these three forces suffice to explain the most 
subtle properties of the elementary fermions—we will discuss this question 
in Chapter 20—but these three forces are certainly the most prominent. All 
three are now understood to be mediated by the exchange of vector bosons. 
The equations describing the electromagnetic interaction were discovered by 
Maxwell, and their quantum mechanical implications have been treated in de- 
tail in Part I. The correct theories of the weak and strong interactions were 
discovered much later. 

By the late 1950s, studies of the helicity dependence of weak interaction 
cross sections and decay rates had shown that the weak interaction involves 
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a coupling of vector currents built of quark and lepton fields.* It was thus 
natural to assume that the weak interaction is due to the exchange of very 
heavy vector bosons, and indeed, such bosons, the W and Z particles, were 
discovered in experiments at CERN in 1982. But a complete theory of the 
weak interaction must include not only the correct couplings of the bosons 
to fermions, but also the equations of motion of the boson fields themselves, 
the analogue, for the W and Z, of Maxwell’s equations. Finding the correct 
form of these equations was not straightforward, because Maxwell’s equations 
prohibit the generation of a mass for the vector particle. The proper reconcili- 
ation of the generalized Maxwell equations with the nonzero W and Z masses 
turned out to require incorporating into the theory a spontaneously broken 
symmetry. Chapters 20 and 21 treat this subject in some detail, describing 
the interplay of vector field theories with spontaneously broken symmetry. 
This interplay leads to new twists and new phenomena, beyond those dis- 
cussed in our treatment of spontaneous symmetry breaking in Chapter 11. 
A complete theory of the weak interaction also requires the simultaneous in- 
corporation of the electromagnetic interaction, forming a unified structure as 
first hypothesized by Glashow, Weinberg, and Salam. 

On the other hand, it was for a long time completely obscure that a theory 
of exchanged vector bosons could correctly describe the strong interaction. 
Part of the mystery was that quarks do not exist as isolated species. Their 
existence, and eventually their quantum numbers, had to be deduced from the 
spectrum of observable strongly interacting particles. But, in addition, there 
were complications due to the fact that the strong interactions are strong. 
The Feynman diagram expansion assumes that the coupling constant is small; 
when the coupling becomes strong, a large number of diagrams are important 
(if the series converges at all) and it becomes impossible to pick out the 
contributions of the elementary interaction vertices. The crucial clue that the 
strong interactions have a vector character arose from what at first seemed 
to be just another mystery, the observation that the strong interactions turn 
themselves off when the momentum transfer is large, in a sense that we will 
now describe. 


Almost Free Partons 


In Section 5.1 we computed the cross section for the QED process ete~ — 
ut. We then remarked that the corresponding cross section for ete~ an- 
nihilation into hadrons could be computed in the same way, using a simplis- 
tic model in which the quarks are treated as noninteracting fermions. This 
method gives a surprisingly accurate formula for the cross section, capturing 
its most important qualitative features. But we deferred the explanation of 
this puzzle: How can a model of noninteracting quarks represent the behavior 
of a force that, under other circumstances, is extremely strong? 


*For an overview of weak interaction phenomenology, see Perkins (1987), Chap- 
ter 7, or any other modern particle physics text. 
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In fact, there are many circumstances in the study of the strong interaction 
at high energy in which this force has an unexpectedly weak effect. Historically, 
the first of these appeared in proton-proton collisions. At high energy, above 
10 GeV or so in the center of mass, collisions of protons (or any other hadrons) 
produce large numbers of pions. One might have imagined that these pions 
would fill all of the allowed phase space, but, in fact, they are mainly produced 
with momenta almost collinear with the collision axis. The probability of 
producing a pion with a large component of momentum transverse to the 
collision axis falls off exponentially in the value of this transverse momentum, 
suppressing the production substantially for transverse momenta greater than 
a few hundred MeV. 

This phenomenon of limited transverse momentum led to a picture of a 
hadron as a loosely bound assemblage of many components. In this picture, a 
proton struck by another proton would be torn into a cloud of pieces. These 
pieces would have momenta roughly collinear with the original momentum 
of the proton and would eventually reform into hadrons moving along the 
collision axis. By hypothesis, these pieces could not absorb a large momentum 
transfer. We can characterize this hypothesis mathematically as follows: In 
a high-energy collision, the momenta of the two initial hadrons are almost 
lightlike. The shattered pieces of the hadrons, arrayed along the collision axis, 
also have lightlike momenta parallel to the original momentum vectors. This 
final state can be produced by exchanging momenta q among the pieces in 
such a way that, though the components of gq might be large, the invariant 
q” is always small. The ejection of a hadron at large transverse momentum 
would require large (spacelike) g*, but such a process was very rare. Thus it 
was hypothesized that hadrons were loose clouds of constituents, like jelly, 
which could not absorb a large q’?. 

This picture of hadronic structure was put to a crucial test in the late 
1960s, in the SLAC-MIT deep inelastic scattering experiments.’ In these ex- 
periments, a 20 GeV electron beam was scattered from a hydrogen target, and 
the scattering rate was measured for large deflection angles, corresponding to 
large invariant momentum transfers from the electron to a proton in the tar- 
get. The large momentum transfer was delivered through the electromagnetic 
rather than the strong interaction, so that the amount of momentum delivered 
could be computed from the momentum of the scattered electron. In models 
in which hadrons were complex and softly bound, very low scattering rates 
were expected. 

Instead, the SLAC-MIT experiments saw a substantial rate for hard scat- 
tering of electrons from protons. The total reaction rate was comparable to 
what would have been expected if the proton were an elementary particle scat- 
tering according to the simplest expectations from QED. However, only in rare 
cases did a single proton emerge from the scattering process. The largest part 


'For a description of these experiments and their ramifications, see J. I. Friedman, 
H. W. Kendall, and R. E. Taylor, Rev. Mod. Phys. 63, 573 (1991). 
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of the rate came from the deep inelastic region of phase space, in which the 
electromagnetic impulse shattered the proton and produced a system with a 
large number of hadrons. 

How could one reconcile the presence of electromagnetic hard scattering 
processes with the virtual absence of hard scattering in strong interaction pro- 
cesses? To answer this question, Bjorken and Feynman advanced the following 
simple model, called the parton model: Assume that the proton is a loosely 
bound assemblage of a small number of constituents, called partons. These 
include quarks (and antiquarks), which are fermions carrying electric charge, 
and possibly other neutral species responsible for their binding. By assump- 
tion, these constituents are incapable of exchanging large momenta q? through 
the strong interactions. However, the quarks have the electromagnetic inter- 
actions of elementary fermions, so that an electron scattering from a quark 
can knock it out of the proton. The struck quark then exchanges momentum 
softly with the remainder of the proton, so that the pieces of the proton ma- 
terialize as a jet of hadrons. The produced hadrons should be collinear with 
the direction of the original struck parton. 

The parton model, incomplete though it is, imposes a strong constraint 
on the cross section for deep inelastic electron scattering. To derive this con- 
straint, consider first the cross section for electron scattering from a single 
constituent quark. We discussed the related process of electron-muon scat- 
tering in Section 5.4, and we can borrow that result. Since we imagine the 
reaction to occur at very high energy, we will ignore all masses. The square of 
the invariant matrix element in the massless limit is written in a simple form 


in Eq. (5.71): | 
1 » 8e'Q? (8 +0" 
= = — 14.1 
7 up = (5 | (14.1 


spins 


where §, t, & are the Mandelstam variables for the electron-quark collision and 
Q; is the electric charge of the quark in units of |e|. Recall from Eq. (5.73) that, 
for a collision involving massless particles, $-+¢+ 7a = 0. Then the differential 
cross section in the center of mass system is 


do 1 1 8e4Q? (==*) 


dcos6om 2816 4 
aan re ae (14.2) 
mar Qs {8 + (s+t) 
aaa a cae | 
Or, since t = —8(1 — cos 0qm)/2, 
dg _. ProlQ; (s+ (648) (14.3) 
dt 5? 


To make use of this result, we must relate the invariants § and t to ex- 
perimental observables of electron-proton inelastic scattering. The kinematic 
variables are shown in Fig. 14.1. The momentum transfer gq from the electron 
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electron 


Figure 14.1. Kinematics of deep inelastic electron scattering in the parton 
model. 


can be measured by measuring the final momentum and energy of the elec- 
tron, without using any information from the hadronic products. Since q” is 
a spacelike vector, one conventionally expresses its invariant square in terms 
of a positive quantity Q, with 


Q? = —¢’. (14.4) 


Then the invariant t is simply —Q?. 

Expressing S in terms of measurable quantities is more difficult. If the 
collision is viewed from the electron-proton center of mass frame, and we 
visualize the proton as a loosely bound collection of partons (and continue 
to ignore masses), we can characterize a given parton by the fraction of the 
proton’s total momentum that it carries. We denote this longitudinal fraction 
by the parameter €, with 0 < € < 1. For each species 7 of parton, for example, 
up-type quarks with electric charge Q; = +2/3, there will be a function f;(€) 
that expresses the probability that the proton contains a parton of type 7 and 
longitudinal fraction €. The expression for the total cross section for electron- 
proton inelastic scattering will contain an integral over the value of € for the 
struck parton. The momentum vector of the parton is then p = €P, where 
P is the total momentum of the proton. Thus, if k is the initial electron 
momentum, 


§8=(p+k)? =2p-k=2P-k =€s, (14.5) 


where s is the square of the electron-proton center of mass energy. 
Remarkably, € can also be determined from measurements of only the 

electron momentum, if one makes the assumption that the electron-parton 

scattering is elastic. Since the scattered parton has a mass small compared to 


s and Q?, 


0% (p+ q)* =2p-q+q =2P-q-Q. (14.6) 
Thus 
Q? 
f=7. where c= Pq’ (14.7) 


From each scattered electron, one can determine the values of Q? and zx for 
the scattering process. The parton model then predicts the event distribution 
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Figure 14.2. Test of Bjorken scaling using the e~ p deep inelastic scattering 
cross sections measured by the SLAC-MIT experiment, J. S. Poucher, et. al., 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 32, 118 (1974). We plot d*a/dxdQ? divided by the factor 
(14.9) against x, for the various initial electron energies and scattering angles 
indicated. The data span the range 1 GeV? < Q? < 8 GeV?. 


in the x-Q? plane. Using the parton distribution functions f;(£), evaluated at 
€ = «x, and the cross-section formula (14.3), we find the distribution 


1 2Ne 
ie = Life) )Q?. ae ar jit (1-2) |, (14.8) 


The distribution functions f;(2) depend on the details of the structure of 
the proton and it is not known how to compute them from first principles. 
But formula (14.8) still makes a striking prediction, that the deep inelastic 
scattering cross section, when divided by the factor 


1+ (1 — Q?/zs)° 
Q4 

to remove the kinematic dependence of the QED cross section, gives a quantity 

that depends only on z and is independent of Q?. This behavior is known as 

Byjorken scaling. Indeed, the data from the SLAC-MIT experiment exhibited 

Bjorken scaling to about 10% accuracy for values of Q above 1 GeV, as shown 
in Fig. 14.2. 

Bjorken scaling is, essentially, the statement that the structure of the 

proton looks the same to an electromagnetic probe no matter how hard the 

proton is struck. In the frame of the proton, the energy of the exchanged 


(14.9) 
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virtual photon is 
P. q Q? 
0 
S=— os 14.1 
d m 20m’ ( 0) 


where m is the proton mass. The reciprocal of this energy transfer is, roughly, 
the duration of the scattering process as seen by the components of the pro- 
ton. This time should be compared to the reciprocal of the proton mass, which 
is the characteristic time over which the partons interact. The deep inelastic 
regime occurs when g® >> m, that is, when the scattering is very rapid com- 
pared to the normal time scales of the proton. Bjorken scaling implies that, 
during such a rapid scattering process, interactions among the constituents of 
the proton can be ignored. We might imagine that the partons are approxi- 
mately free particles over the very short times scales corresponding to energy 
transfers of a GeV or more, though they have strong interactions on longer 
time scales. 


Asymptotically Free Partons 


The picture of the proton structure implied by Bjorken scaling was beautifully 
simple, but it raised new, fundamental questions. In quantum field theory, 
fermions interact by exchanging virtual particles. These virtual particles can 
have arbitrarily high momenta, hence the fluctuations associated with them 
can occur on arbitrarily short time scales. Quantum field theory processes do 
not turn themselves off at short times to reveal free-particle equations. Thus 
the discovery of Bjorken scaling suggested a conflict between the observation 
of almost free partons and the basic principles of quantum field theory. 

The resolution of this paradox came from the renormalization group. In 
Chapter 12 we saw that coupling constants vary with distance scale. In QED 
and $* theory, we found that the couplings become strong at large momenta 
and weak at small momenta. However, we noted the possibility that, in some 
theories, the coupling constant could have the opposite behavior, becoming 
strong at small momenta or large times but weak at large momenta or short 
times. We referred to such behavior as asymptotic freedom. Section 13.3 dis- 
cussed an example of an asymptotically free quantum field theory, the nonlin- 
ear sigma model in two dimensions. The problem posed in the previous para- 
graph would be resolved if there existed a suitable asymptotically free quan- 
tum field theory in four dimensions that could describe the interaction and 
binding of quarks. Then, at least to some level of approximation, the strong in- 
teraction described by this theory would turn off in large-momentum-transfer 
or short-time processes. 

At the time of the discovery of Bjorken scaling, no asymptotically free field 
theories in four dimensions were known. Then, in the early 1970s, ‘t Hooft, 
Politzer, Gross, and Wilczek discovered a class of such theories. These are 
the non-Abelian gauge theories: theories of interacting vector bosons that 
can be constructed as generalizations of quantum electrodynamics. It was 
subsequently shown that these are the only asymptotically free field theories 
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in four dimensions. This discovery gave the crucial clue for the construction 
of the fundamental theory of the strong interactions. Apparently, the quarks 
are bound together by interacting vector bosons (called gluons) of precisely 
this type. 

However, these gauge theories cannot precisely reproduce the expecta- 
tions of strict Bjorken scaling. The differences between the free parton model 
and the quantum field theory model with asymptotic freedom appear when 
one moves to a higher level of accuracy in measurements of deep inelastic 
scattering and other strong interaction processes involving large momentum 
transfer. In an asymptotically free quantum field theory, the coupling con- 
stant is still nonzero at any finite momentum transfer. In fact, the final evo- 
lution of the coupling to zero is very slow, logarithmic in momentum. Thus, 
at some level, one must find small corrections to Bjorken scaling, associated 
with the exchange or emission of high-momentum gluons. Similarly, the other 
qualitative simplifications of hadron physics at high momentum transfer—for 
example, the phenomenon of limited transverse momentum in hadron-hadron 
collisions—should be only approximate, receiving corrections due to gluon ex- 
change and emission. Thus the predictions of an asymptotically free theory of 
the strong interaction are twofold. On one hand, such a theory predicts quali- 
tative simplifications of behavior at high momentum. But, on the other hand, 
such a theory predicts a specific pattern of corrections to this behavior. 

In fact, particle physics experiments of the 1970s revealed precisely this 
picture. Bjorken scaling was found to be only an approximate relation, show- 
ing violations that correspond to a slow evolution of the parton distribu- 
tions f;(x) over a logarithmic scale in Q*. The rate of particle production in 
hadron-hadron collisions was found to decrease only as a power rather than 
exponentially at very large values of the transverse momentum, and the par- 
ticles produced at large transverse momentum were shown to be associated 
with jets of hadrons created by the soft evolution of a hard-scattered quark 
or gluon. Most remarkably, the forms of the cross sections found for these and 
other deviations from scaling did, finally, give direct evidence for the vector 
character of the elementary field that mediates the strong interaction. 

We will review all of these phenomena in Chapter 17, as we study the 
particular gauge theory that describes the strong interactions. First, however, 
we must learn how to construct non-Abelian gauge theories and how to work 
out their predictions using Feynman diagrams. Throughout our analysis of 
these theories, the renormalization group will play an essential role. One of 
the very beautiful aspects of the study of non-Abelian gauge theories is the way 
in which the most powerful general ideas of quantum field theory acquire even 
more strength as they intertwine with the specific features of these particular, 
intricately built models. This interplay between general principles and the 
specific features of gauge theories will be the major theme of Part III of this 
book. 


Chapter 15 


Non-Abelian Gauge Invariance 


So far in this book we have worked with a rather limited class of quantum fields 
and interactions, restricting our attention to scalar field theories, Yukawa the- 
ory, and Quantum Electrodynamics. It is hardly surprising that these theories 
are not sufficient to describe all of the known interactions of elementary par- 
ticles. But what other theories are possible, given that the Lagrangian of a 
renormalizable theory can contain no terms of mass dimension higher than 4? 

The most natural theories to try next would be ones with interactions 
among vector fields, of the form A“A”’0,,A, or A*. Sensible theories of this 
type are difficult to construct, however, because of the negative-norm states 
produced by the time component A® of the vector field operator. In Section 5.5 
we saw that these negative-norm states cause no difficulty in QED: They are 
effectively canceled out by the longitudinal polarization states, by virtue of 
the Ward identity. The Ward identity, in turn, follows from the invariance of 
the QED Lagrangian under local gauge transformations. Perhaps, then, if we 
can generalize the principle of local gauge invariance, it will lead us to the 
construction of other sensible theories of vector particles. 

The goal of this chapter is to do just that. First we will return briefly to 
the study of QED, this time taking the gauge symmetry to be fundamental 
and deriving the rest of the theory from this principle. Then, in Section 15.2, 
we will see that the gauge invariance of electrodynamics is only the most 
trivial example of an infinite-parameter symmetry, and that the more gen- 
eral examples lead to other interesting Lagrangians. These field theories, the 
first of which was constructed by Yang and Mills,* generalize electrodynamics 
in a profound way. ‘They are theories of multiple vector particles, whose in- 
teractions are strongly constrained by the symmetry principle. In subsequent 
chapters we will study the quantization of these theories and their application 
to the real world of elementary particle physics. 


*C.N. Yang and R. Mills, Phys. Rev. 96, 191 (1954). 
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15.1 The Geometry of Gauge Invariance 


In Section 4.1 we wrote down the Lagrangian of Quantum Electrodynamics 
and noted the curious fact that it is invariant under a very large group of 
transformations (4.6), allowing an independent symmetry transformation at 
every point in spacetime. This invariance is the famous gauge symmetry of 
QED. From the modern viewpoint, however, gauge symmetry is not an in- 
cidental curiosity, but rather the fundamental principle that determines the 
form of the Lagrangian. Let us now review the elements of the theory, taking 
the modern viewpoint. 

We begin with the complex-valued Dirac field w(x), and stipulate that 
our theory should be invariant under the transformation 


w(x) > e®*) ab(x). (15.1) 


This is a phase rotation through an angle a(x) that varies arbitrarily from 
point to point. How can we write a Lagrangian that is invariant under this 
transformation? As long as we consider terms in the Lagrangian that have no 
derivatives, this is easy: We simply write the same terms that are invariant to 
global phase rotations. For example, the fermion mass term 


mp(z) 


is permitted by global phase invariance, and the local invariance gives no 
further restriction. 

The difficulty arises when we try to write terms including derivatives. The 
derivative of q(x) in the direction of the vector n” is defined by the limiting 
procedure 


mM Ow =lim ~[v(e + en) — (x))}. (15.2) 


However, in a theory with local phase invariance, this definition is not very 
sensible, since the two fields that are subtracted, w(x + en) and w(x), have 
completely different transformations under the symmetry (15.1). The quantity 
O,,~, in other words, has no simple tranformation law and no useful geometric 
interpretation. 

In order to subtract the values of w(x) at neighboring points in a mean- 
ingful way, we must introduce a factor that compensates for the difference in 
phase transformations from one point to the next. The simplest way to do 
this is to define a scalar quantity U(y, x) that depends on the two points and 
has the transformation law 


Uly, 2) > MU, ze) (15.3) 


simultaneously with (15.1). At zero separation, we set U(y, y) = 1; in general, 
we can require U(y, x) to be a pure phase: U(y, x) = explid¢(y, x)]. With this 
definition, the objects w(y) and U(y,x)y(a) have the same transformation 
law, and we can subtract them in a manner that is meaningful despite the 
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local symmetry. ‘Thus we can define a sensible derivative, called the covariant 
derivative, as follows: 


n# Daw =lim - [w(x + en) — U(x + en, x)p(2)]. (15.4) 


To make this definition explicit, we need an expression for the comparator 
U(y,«x) at infinitesimally separated points. If the phase of U(y, x) is a contin- 
uous function of the positions y and x, then U(y,x) can be expanded in the 
separation of the two points: 


U(x +en,xz) =1—ieen"A, (x) + O(c’). (15,9) 


Here we have arbitrarily extracted a constant e. The coefficient of the dis- 
placement en” is a new vector field A,,(x). Such a field, which appears as 
the infinitesimal limit of a comparator of local symmetry transformations, is 
called a connection. The covariant derivative then takes the form 


Dw(x) = Opw(2) + teApy (2). (15.6) 


By inserting (15.5) into (15.3), one finds that A, transforms under this local 
gauge transformation as 


A, (x2) > A,(x) — 8,02). (15.7) 


To check that all of these expressions are consistent, we can transform D,,~(z) 
according to Eqs. (15.1) and (15.7): 


Diu(z) > a, + ie(A, — ~2,0) e'°@ab(a) 


= ') (9, + ieA,,) v(x) = e D(z). 


Thus the covariant derivative transforms in the same way as the field w, 
exactly as we constructed it to in the original definition (15.4). 

We have now recovered most of the familiar ingredients of the QED La- 
grangian. From our current viewpoint, however, the definition of the covariant 
derivative and the transformation law for the connection A, follow from the 
postulate of local phase rotation symmetry. Even the very existence of the 
vector field A,, is a consequence of local symmetry: Without it we could not 
write an invariant Lagrangian involving derivatives of w. 

More generally, our present analysis gives us a way to construct all pos- 
sible Lagrangians that are invariant under the local symmetry. In any term 
with derivatives of ~, replace these with covariant derivatives. According to 
Eq. (15.8), these transform in exactly the same manner as w itself. Therefore 
any combination of ~ and its covariant derivatives that is invariant under a 
global phase rotation (and only these combinations) will also be locally in- 
variant. 

To complete the construction of a locally invariant Lagrangian, we must 
find a kinetic energy term for the field A,,: a locally invariant term that de- 
pends on A,, and its derivatives, but not on w. This term can be constructed 


(15.8) 
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Figure 15.1. Construction of the field strength by comparisons around a 
small square in the (1,2) plane. 


either integrally, from the comparator U(y, x), or infinitesimally, from the co- 
variant derivative. 

Working from U(y, x), we will need to extend our explicit formula (15.5) 
to the next term in the expansion in ¢. Using the assumption that U(y, x) is 
a pure phase and the restriction (U(x, y))' = U(y, 2), it follows that 


U(x + en, x) = exp|—ieen” A,,(x + §n) + O(e?)]. (15.9) 


(Relaxing these restrictions introduces additional vector fields into the theory; 
this is an unnecessary complication.) Using this expansion for U(y,x), we 
link together comparisons of the phase direction around a small square in 
spacetime. For definiteness, we take this square to lie in the (1, 2)-plane, as 
defined by the unit vectors 1, 2 (see Fig. 15.1). Define U(x) to be the product 


of the four comparisons around the corners of the loop: 
U(x) = U(a, x + €2)U (x + €2,2 +1 + €2) (15.10) 
x U(2 tel + 2,2 + €1)U(x + €l, 2). ) 


The transformation law (15.3) for U implies that U(x) is locally invariant. In 
the limit « — 0, it will therefore give us a locally invariant function of A,,. To 
find the form of this function, insert the expansion (15.9) to obtain 


UG) = exp { — iee|—Ag(x + £9) — Ay(a+ £] + €2) 


(15.11) 
+ Ap(x +i + $3) + Ai(wt $i)] + O(e)}. 
When we expand the exponent in powers of €, this reduces to 
U(x) = 1 — ie*e[0, A(x) — 02.Ai(x)| + O(e’). (15,12) 
Therefore the structure 
Pig O Ap OLA (15.13) 


is locally invariant. Of course, F’,, is the familiar electromagnetic field tensor, 
and its invariance under (15.7) can be checked directly. The preceding con- 
struction, however, shows us the geometrical origin of the structure of Fyv. 
Any function that depends on A,, only through F',, and its derivatives is lo- 
cally invariant. More general functions, such as the vector field mass term 
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A,, A”, transform under (15.7) in ways that cannot be compensated and thus 
cannot appear in an invariant Lagrangian. 

A related argument for the invariance of F'., can be made using the co- 
variant derivative. We have seen above that, if a field has the local transfoma- 
tion law (15.1), then its covariant derivative has the same transformation law. 
Thus the second covariant derivative of 7 also transforms according to (15.1). 
The same conclusion holds for the commutator of covariant derivatives: 


Dy, Di}v(e) > e)[D,,, Di] v(2). (15.14) 
However, the commutator is not itself a derivative at all: 


[Dus D |b = Du, Ov) + ie([Ou, Av] = [B,, Au]) a e*[Ap, Ay | 


ee (15.15) 


That is, 
Dig Dy =e F w: (15.16) 


On the right-hand side of (15.14), the factor ~(x) accounts for the entire 
transformation law, so the multiplicative factor F,,, must be invariant. One 
can visualize the commutator of covariant derivatives as the comparison of 
comparisons across a small square; fundamentally, therefore, this argument is 
equivalent to that of the previous paragraph. 

Whatever the method of proving the invariance of F,,, we have now 
assembled all of the ingredients we need to write the most general locally 
invariant Lagrangian for the electron field w and its associated connection A,.. 
This Lagrangian must be a function of ~ and its covariant derivatives, and of 
F',, and its derivatives, and must be invariant to global phase transformations. 
Up to operators of dimension 4, there are only four possible terms: 


La = wid) — 5 (Fw)? — ceVFh¥ Fg F, — mob. (15.17) 


By adjusting the normalization of the fields ~ and A,, we have set the coefh- 
cients of the first two terms to their standard values. This normalization of A, 
requires the arbitrary scale factor e in our original definition (15.5) of A,,. The 
third term violates the discrete symmetries P and TJ’, so we may exclude it if 
we postulate these symmetries.‘ Then £4 contains only two free parameters, 
the scale factor e and the coefficient m. 

By using operators of dimension 5 and 6, we can form many additional 
gauge-invariant combinations: 


Lo = icrtho py FM’ + colt)? + ca (byw)? +. (15.18) 


More allowed terms appear at each higher order in mass dimension. But all 
of these terms are nonrenormalizable interactions. In the language of Sec- 
tion 12.1, they are irrelevant to physics in four dimensions in the limit where 
the cutoff is taken to infinity. 


'The general systematics of P, C, and T violation are discussed in Section 20.3. 
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We have now reached a remarkable conclusion. We began by postulating 
that the electron field obeys the local symmetry (15.1). From this postulate, 
we showed that there must be an electromagnetic vector potential. Further, 
the symmetry principle implies that the most general Lagrangian in four di- 
mensions that is renormalizable (or relevant, in Wilson’s sense) is the general 
form £4. If we insist that this Lagrangian also be invariant under time rever- 
sal or parity, we are led uniquely to the Maxwell-Dirac Lagrangian that is the 
basis of quantum electrodynamics. 


15.2 The Yang-Mills Lagrangian 


If the simple geometrical constructions of the previous section yield Maxwell’s 
theory of electrodynamics, then surely it must be possible to construct other 
interesting theories by starting with more general geometrical principles. Yang 
and Mills proposed that the argument of the previous section could be gener- 
alized from local phase rotation invariance to invariance under any continuous 
symmetry group. In this section, we will introduce this generalization of local 
symmetry. For most of the discussion, we will consider our local symmetry to 
be the three-dimensional rotation group, O(3) or SU (2), since in this case the 
necessary group theory should be familiar. At the end of the section, we will 
generalize further to the case of an arbitrary local symmetry. 

Consider, then, the following generalization of the phase rotation (15.1): 
Instead of a single fermion field, we start with a doublet of Dirac fields, 


y= foxd (15.19) 


which transform into one another under abstract three-dimensional rotations 
as a two-component spinor: 


z 


bo exp(iaé = uv. (15.20) 


Here o’ are the Pauli sigma matrices, and, as usual, a sum over repeated 
indices is implied. It is important to distinguish this abstract transformation 
from a rotation in physical three-dimensional space; in their original paper, 
Yang and Mills considered (71, w2) to be the proton-neutron doublet as it is 
transformed under isotopic spin. As in the case of a phase rotation, it is not 
hard to construct Lagrangians for w that are invariant to (15.20) as a global 
symmetry. 

We now promote (15.20) to a local symmetry, by insisting that the La- 
grangian be invariant to this transformation for a* an arbitrary function of z. 
Write this transformation as 


w(a) > V(a2)v(x), where V(x) = exp(ia‘(2)). (15.21) 
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We can construct a suitable Lagrangian by applying the methods of the previ- 
ous section. However, we will encounter a number of additional complications, 
due to the fact that there are now three orthogonal symmetry motions, which 
do not commute with one another. This feature is sufficiently important to 
earn a special name for theories that have it: We refer to the Abelian sym- 
metry group of electrodynamics, and the non-Abelian symmetry group of the 
more general theories. The field theory associated with a noncommuting local 
symmetry is termed a non-Abelian gauge theory. 

To construct a Lagrangian that is invariant under this new group of trans- 
formations, we must again define a covariant derivative that transforms in a 
simple way. Again we use the definition (15.4), but since ~ is now a two- 
component object, the comparator U(y, x) must be a 2 x 2 matrix. The trans- 
formation law for U(y,x) is now 


U(y, x) > V(y) U(y, 2) V"(2), (15.22) 


where V(x) is as in (15.21), and again we set U(y,y) = 1. At points x # y 
we can consistently restrict U(y,x) to be a unitary matrix. Near U = 1, any 
such matrix can be expanded in terms of the Hermitian generators of SU (2); 
thus for infinitesimal separation we can write 


U(x+en,r) =1+ igen" Ai, — 4 Oe"), (15.23) 


Here g is a constant, extracted for later convenience. Inserting this expansion 
into the definition (15.4) of the covariant derivative, we find the following 
expression for the covariant derivative associated with local SU(2) symmetry: 


D, =O, - ig Ai. | (15.24) 


This covariant derivative requires three vector fields, one for each generator 
of the transformation group. 

We can find the gauge transformation law of the connection A’, by insert- 
ing the expansion (15.23) into the transformation law (15.22): 


1+ igen" Aj, — — V(x+en) (4 + igen Ai, —)V4(z). (15.25) 


We must expand the right-hand side to order e, taking care that the various 
Pauli matrices do not commute with one another. The expansion of V (z+ en) 
is conveniently done using the identity 


V(z ten)V' (x) = (1 + ent + O())V(2)| Vi (x) 


=1+en" (=. V (2) )V¥(2) + O(c?) (15.26) 


= 1+ en"V(z) (—.v'(2)) + O(e). 
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Then the terms proportional to en” in (15.25) give the transformation 


Ai (a ia + V(2)(Ai(2) c + “9,)Vi(a), (15.27) 


The derivative acts on V'(x) = exp(—ia*o*/2); it is not so easy to compute 
this derivative explicitly because the exponent does not necessarily commute 
with its derivative. For infinitesimal transformations we can expand V(z) to 

first order in a. In this case we obtain 
og! og ; : 
AS =A — +2 (0,,0°)— +ila’—, A? —] +---. (15.28) 

g 

The last term in this transformation law is new, and arises from the noncom- 


mutativity of the local transformations. By combining this relation with the 
infinitesimal form of the fermion transformation, 


is (1+iat be. (15.29) 
we can check the infinitesimal transformation of the covariant derivative: 


Dub > (a, — ig A’, i= — i(8, a’) - + oat, ALJ) (1+ ia Ly 


=(1 + ia! i D,,wb, (15.30) 


up to terms of order a?. It is not difficult to check using (15.27) and (15.21) 
that, even for finite transformations, the covariant derivative has the same 
transformation law as the field on which it acts. 

Using the covariant derivative, we can build the most general gauge- 
invariant Lagrangians involving ~. But to write a complete Lagrangian, we 
must also find gauge-invariant terms that depend only on A’. To do this, we 
construct the analogue of the electromagnetic field tensor. We will use the 
second method of the previous section, working from the commutator of co- 
variant derivatives. The transformation law of the covariant derivative implies 
that 


[Dyu» DrJo(t) > V(x)[Dy, Dr|Y(). (15.31) 


At the same time, by writing out the commutator using formula (15.24), we 
can show, as in the Abelian case, that [D,,, D,] is not a differential operator 
but merely a multiplicative factor (now a matrix) acting on w. This time, how- 
ever, there is a new feature: The last term in the expansion of the commutator 
no longer vanishes. Instead, we find 


DD, DASgr (15.32) 
with . 
; Co 

= ye eee vais 7 ALS]. (15.33) 
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We can simplify this relation by applying the standard commutation relations 
of Pauli matrices: 


t gd anor 
= ie ic (15.34) 
Then 
Fi, = 0, Ai, — 0, Ai, + get" Al AS. (15.35) 


The transformation law for the field strength follows from Eqs. (15.21) 
and (15.31): 


a T 
The infinitesimal form is 
; o ; go ; 2a" . oI 
Fi 7 Fiz + lie cee (15.37) 


Notice that the field strength is no longer a gauge-invariant quantity. It cannot 
be, since there are now three field strengths, each associated with a given 
direction of rotation in the abstract space. However, it is easy to form gauge- 
invariant combinations of the field strengths. For example, 

£ = —5 te (F, 2) = -2(FL) (15.38) 

2 eee. a 

is a gauge-invariant kinetic energy term for AY. Notice that, in contrast to 
the case of electrodynamics, this Lagrangian contains cubic and quartic terms 
in A. Thus, this Lagrangian describes a nontrivial, interacting field theory, 
called Yang-Mills theory. This is the simplest example of a non-Abelian gauge 
theory. 

To construct a theory of Yang-Mills vector fields interacting with fermions, 
we simply add the gauge-field Lagrangian (15.38) to the familiar Dirac La- 
grangian, with the ordinary derivative of w replaced by the covariant deriva- 
tive. The result looks almost identical to the QED Lagrangian: 


£ = WiD)b — 5 (Fi)? — mov. (15.39) 


This is the famous Yang-Mills Lagrangian. Like that of QED, it depends on 
two parameters: the scale factor g (which is analogous to the electron charge) 
and the fermion mass m. By varying this Lagrangian, we find the classical 
equations of motion of the gauge theory. These are the Dirac equation for the 
fermion field and the equation 


OF ge? Aen = gw (15.40) 


for the vector field. 
Everything that we have done for the SU(2) symmetry transformation 
(15.20) generalizes easily to any other continuous group of symmetries. The 
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full range of possible symmetry groups is enumerated and classified in Sec- 
tion 15.4. For any such group, however, the general expressions for elements 
of the Lagrangian are quite similar. Consider any continuous group of trans- 
formations, represented by a set of n x n unitary matrices V. Then the basic 
fields ~(a) will form an n-plet, and transform according to 


(x) > V(x)b(2), (15.41) 


where the x dependence of V makes the transformation local. In infinitesimal 
form, V(x) can be expanded in terms of a set of basic generators of the 
symmetry group, which can be represented as Hermitian matrices ¢°: 


V(x) = 1+ ia®(z)t? + O(a”). (15.42) 


Now one can carry through the whole analysis from Eq. (15.22) to Eq. (15.33) 
for a general local symmetry group simply by replacing 


> + t4 (15.43) 
at each step of the analysis. 
To generalize the explicit expression (15.35) for the field tensor, we need 
to know the commutation relations of the matrices ¢*. It is conventional to 
write these in the standard form 


(ae alee a ae (15.44) 


where {2° is a set of numbers called structure constants. This object replaces 
eJ* in Eq. (15.34). It is conventional to choose a basis for the matrices t? 
such that {7° is completely antisymmetric; we will prove that this is always 
possible in Section 15.4. 

We can now recapitulate all of our results as follows. The covariant deriva- 
tive associated with the general transformation (15.41) is 


Dy = On — 1gAQt; (15.45) 


it contains one vector field for each independent generator of the local sym- 
metry. ‘The infinitesimal tranformation laws for w and Aj are 


wy — (1+ ia®t*)y; 


a a 1 a abc Cc (15.46) 
Al > An + [Oya + fVPOA ae, 
The finite transformation of Av, has exactly the form of (15.27): 
A® (22)t® > V(z) (Ag (2)e* = Ou) V¥(2), (15.47) 


These transformation laws imply that the covariant derivative of ~ has the 
same transformation law as w itself. The field tensor is defined by 


D,,, D,) = —igF%,t¢, 15.48 
fa By 
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or more explicitly, 
Fe, = Op Ao — 0, AX + gf ?°A?, AS. (15.49) 
This quantity has the infinitesimal transformation 
De oie imate aie (15.50) 


From Eqs. (15.46) and (15.50), one can show that any globally symmetric 
function of ~, Fi,, and their covariant derivatives is also locally symmetric, 
and is therefore a candidate for a term in a gauge-invariant Lagrangian. How- 
ever, there are very few permissible terms up to dimension 4. The most general 
gauge-invariant Lagrangian that is renormalizable and conserves P and T is 
again given by Eq. (15.39). The corresponding classical equation of motion is 


ae gf AE = —gji, (15.51) 


where 
je = opty (15.52) 


is the global symmetry current of the fermion field. 

Notice that the nonlinear terms in the Yang-Mills Lagrangian (15.39) 
appear in the covariant derivative, where they are proportional to t®, and in 
the field tensor, where they are proportional to f%°°. Thus the form of the 
interactions in a non-Abelian gauge theory is dictated by the local symmetry. 
The nonlinear interactions of the vector field with itself are proportional to 
the commutators of symmetry generators and thus explicitly require the non- 
Abelian nature of the symmetry group. 


15.3 The Gauge-Invariant Wilson Loop 


In both of the previous sections we made use of the comparator, U(y, x), which 
converts the fermion gauge transformation law at point x to that at point y. 
So far, in writing expressions for this object, it has sufficed to assume that x 
and y are infinitesimally separated. However, it is worthwhile to think further 
about the comparator in the case where x and y are far apart. This discussion 
will give us further insights into the geometry of gauge invariance, and will 
reveal some additional useful functions of the gauge field which we will put to 
work in Chapter 19. 

We first return to the Abelian theory and expand upon our discussion 
of U(y, x) in that context. In Eq. (15.10) we constructed a product of com- 
parators on a path that wound around a small square. We showed that this 
product U(z) is not trivial, even though we eventually return to the starting 
point; rather, we found that U(x) differs from 1 by a term proportional to the 
electromagnetic field strength and to the area of the square. This is a partic- 
ular case of a general conclusion: The comparator between two points x and 
y at finite separation depends on the path taken from z to y. 
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To explain this statement, it is useful to reverse some of the logic of 
Section 15.1. We begin from the connection A,, which we assume to have 
the transformation law (15.7), and construct U(z,y) as a function of A,, that 
transforms according to (15.3). It is not difficult to verify that the expression 


Up(z,y) = exp [-ie [ dx"A, (a) (15.53) 
P 


meets this criterion if the integral is taken along any path P that runs from y 
to z. This object Up(z, y) is called the Wilson line.* Expression (15.53) gives 
an explicit realization of the abstract comparator U(z,y) for points at finite 
separation. 

A crucial property of the Wilson line is that it depends on the path P. If 
P is aclosed path that returns to y, we obtain the Wilson loop, 


Up(y.y) = exp|—ie f dc"A,,(2)]. (15.54) 
P 


This quantity is a nontrivial function of A,, that is, by construction, locally 
gauge invariant. In fact, all gauge-invariant functions of A,, can be thought of 
as combinations of Wilson loops for various choices of the path P. To motivate 
this claim, we use Stokes’s theorem to rewrite the Wilson loop as 


Up(y,y) = exp is / da” Fis, (15.55) 
>> 


where » is a surface that spans the closed loop P, do”” is an area element 
on this surface, and F;,, is the field tensor (15.13). This relation between the 
Wilson loop and the field strength is illustrated in Fig. 15.2. Since the Wilson 
loop is gauge invariant, this argument gives one more way to visualize the 
gauge invariance of the field strength. Conversely, since (almost) all gauge- 
invariant functions of A, can be built up from F,,, this expression gives 
weight to the statement that Up(y, y) is the most general gauge invariant. 

Both the Wilson line and the Wilson loop can be generalized to the non- 
Abelian case. Here, however, additional subtleties arise when we consider ex- 
ponentials of noncommuting matrices. Let us first construct the Wilson line, 
which now transforms according to Eq. (15.22). It is not correct to make a 
straightforward rewriting of (15.53) with the integral of Afit® in the exponent, 
since these matrices do not necessarily commute at different points. Instead, 
we must order these matrices in a particular way. We will now give the correct 
ordering prescription and then prove its transformation law. 

Let s be a parameter of the path P, running from 0 at r = ytol at z= z. 
Then define the Wilson line as the power-series expansion of the exponential, 
with the matrices in each term ordered so that higher values of s stand to the 


_ this path-dependent phase was used long before Wilson’s work, in Schwinger’s 
early papers on QED, and in Y. Aharonov and D. Bohm, Phys. Rev. 115, 485 (1959). 
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Y Y 


Figure 15.2. The Wilson loop integral is taken around an arbitrary loop. 
It can also be expressed as a flux integral of the field strength over a surface 
spanning the loop. 


left. This prescription is called path-ordering and is denoted by the symbol 
P{}. Thus the Wilson line is written 


as 


elngy= Pé exp lig | ds Aa (x(s))¢°| \ (15.56) 
0 


This expression is similar to the time-ordered exponential that we wrote for 
the interaction-picture propagator in Eq. (4.23). Pursuing this analogy, one 
can show that this expression for Up is the solution of a differential equation 
similar to (4.24): 

d ie care ‘ 

—-Up(#(s),y) = (ig Ap (a(s))t*)Up(2(s),y). (15.57) 
(Here we consider Up to be a continuous function of the parameter s, rather 
than fixing s = 1 at the endpoint.) 

To show that expression (15.56) is the correct generalization of the Wil- 
son line, we must show that it satisfies the correct gauge transformation 
law (15.22). This follows from the differential equation (15.57), which can 
be rewritten as : 

da’ 

= DU pag) = 0. (15.58) 

ds 
Now let AY represent the gauge transform of a field configuration A, and use 
these arguments to denote explicitly the dependence of gauge functions on 
the gauge field. We would like to show that 


Up(ziy, AY) = V(z)UP(z,y, AV "(y), (15.59) 


which is equivalent to (15.22). In (15.30) we proved, in its infinitesimal version, 
the relation 


D,(A”) V(a) = V(x) D, (A). (15.60) 


This relation implies that the right-hand side of (15.59) satisfies (15.58) for 
the gauge field AY if Up(z,y, A) satisfies this equation for the gauge field A. 
But the solution of a first-order differential equation with a fixed boundary 
condition is unique. Thus, if Up(z,y) is defined to be the solution of (15.57) 
or (15.58), it indeed has the transformation law (15.59). 
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The Wilson line associated with a closed path returning to y transforms 
only with the gauge parameter at y; however, it is not a gauge invariant: 


Up(y,y) > V(y)Up(y, y)V'(y). (15.61) 


To understand this transformation better, one can work out the expression 
for Up(x,x), where the path is the small square in the (1,2) plane shown 
in Fig. 15.1. In addition to the terms in Eq. (15.11), there are additional 
corrections of order €? coming from products of (A@t*) factors from pairs of 
sides, which sum up to a commutator of these factors. One finds 


Up(x,£2) = 1+ ige’* F4,(z)t* + O(e*), (15.62) 


where Ff, is given by the full expression in (15.49). If we then expand the 
transformation law (15.61) in powers of €, the term of order ¢€? is the trans- 
formation law of Fit, given in Eq. (15.36). 

To convert the Wilson line for a closed path into a true gauge invariant, 


take the trace. By cyclic invariance, (15.61) implies 
tr Up(x,x) > trUp(z,2). (15.63) 


Thus for a non-Abelian gauge theory, we define the Wilson loop to be the 
trace of the Wilson line around a closed path. 

Let us evaluate tr Up(x, x) more explicitly for the case of an SU(2) gauge 
group. If U(e) is any 2 x 2 unitary matrix that tends to 1 as e« — 0, we can 
expand it in € as follows: 


U(e) = exp i(es" = e74" set F (15.64) 


= 14+ i(epiteyit..jZ = Beg seg ian) hos 
Then, since the Pauli matrices are traceless and satisfy tr[o’o7] = 26%, 
trU(e) =2—- 536) + O(e°). (15.65) 
Applying this formula to Eq. (15.62), we find 
Te Ca aoe “oe(Fiz)? + O(e). (15.66) 


Thus the gauge invariance of (F",,)? can be derived from a geometrical argu- 
ment, just as in the Abelian case. Using the notation that will be introduced 
in the next section, one can show that the same argument goes through for 
any gauge group. 
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15.4 Basic Facts about Lie Algebras 


At the end of Section 15.2 we saw that the class of non-Abelian gauge theories 
is very large. To work with these theories most efficiently, it is worthwhile to 
pause and consider the general properties of the continuous groups on which 
they are based. In this section we will enumerate all the possible groups that 
can be used to construct non-Abelian gauge theories. We will then compute 
some numerical factors, built out of group transformation matrices, that are 
needed in performing explicit calculations in quantized gauge theories.* 

To a mathematician, a group is made up of abstract entities that obey 
certain algebraic rules. In quantum mechanics, however, we are interested 
specifically in groups of unitary operators that act on the vector space of 
quantum states. We focus our attention on continuously generated groups, 
that is, groups that contain elements arbitrarily close to the identity, such 
that the general element can be reached by the repeated action of these in- 
finitesimal elements. Then any infinitesimal group element g can be written 


g(a) = 1+ ia°T* + O(a). (15.67) 


The coefficients of the infinitesimal group parameters a® are Hermitian oper- 
ators IT’, called the generators of the symmetry group. A continuous group 
with this structure is called a Lie group. 

The set of generators T° must span the space of infinitesimal group trans- 
formations, so the commutator of generators T* must be a linear combination 
of generators. Thus the commutation relations of the operators T® can be 
written 

ees Gad ee al Bae (15.68) 


the numbers f%° are called structure constants. The vector space spanned by 
the generators, with the additional operation of commutation, is called a Lie 
Algebra. 


The commutation relations (15.68) and the identity 
eee ee re eo ae ee ee (15.69) 
imply that the structure constants obey 
fade poed 1 pode pead , sede gabd _ () (15.70) 


called the Jacobi identity. From the mathematician’s viewpoint (considering 
the generators to be abstract entities rather than Hermitian operators), the 


*In this section we will state, without proof, some general results from the theory 
of continuous groups. There are many excellent books that review these mathemati- 
cal results systematically. Among these, we recommend especially Cahn (1984), for a 
brief but incisive discussion, and S. Helgason, Differential Geometry, Lie Groups, and 
Symmetric Spaces (Academic Press, 1978), which gives an elegant and rigorous ac- 
count. R. Slansky, Phys. Repts. 79, 1 (1981), has compiled an especially useful set of 
tables of group-theoretic identities relevant to the construction of non-Abelian gauge 
theories. 
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Jacobi identity is an axiom that must be satisfied in order for a given set of 
commutation rules to define a Lie algebra. 

- The commutation relations of the Lie algebra completely determine the 
group multiplication law of an associated Lie group sufficiently close to the 
identity. For large enough transformations, additional global questions come 
into play; to give a familiar example, SU(2) and O(3) have the same com- 
mutation relations but different global structure. However, the Lagrangian 
of a non-Abelian gauge theory depends only on the Lie algebra of the local 
symmetry group, so we will ignore these global questions from here on. 


Classification of Lie Algebras 


For the application to gauge theories, the local symmetry is normally a uni- 
tary transformation of a set of fields. Thus we are primarily interested in 
Lie algebras that have finite-dimensional Hermitian representations, leading 
to finite-dimensional unitary representations of the corresponding Lie group. 
We will also assume that the number of generators is finite. Such Lie alge- 
bras are called compact, because these conditions imply that the Lie group is 
a finite-dimensional compact manifold. 

If one of the generators 7% commutes with all of the others, it generates an 
independent continuous Abelian group. Such a group, which has the structure 
of the group of phase rotations 


wy ey, (15.71) 


we call U(1). If the algebra contains no such commuting elements, so that the 
group contains no U(1) factors, then we call the algebra semi-simple. If, in 
addition, the Lie algebra cannot be divided into two mutually commuting sets 
of generators, the algebra is simple. A general Lie algebra is the direct sum of 
non-Abelian simple components and additional Abelian generators. 

Surprisingly, the basic conditions that a Lie algebra be compact and sim- 
ple turn out to be extremely restrictive. In one of the triumphs of nineteenth- 
century mathematics, Killing and Cartan classified all possible compact simple 
Lie algebras. Almost all of these algebras belong to one of three infinite fam- 
ilies, with only five exceptions. The three infinite families are the algebras 
corresponding to the so-called classical groups, whose structures are conve- 
niently defined in terms of particular matrix representations. ‘The definitions 
of the three families of classical groups are as follows: 

1. Unitary transformations of N-dimensional vectors. Let € and 7 be com- 
plex N-vectors. A general linear transformation then has the form 


Na > Varn, $a > Uarko- (15.72) 


We say that this transformation is unitary if it preserves the inner product 
n-€,. The pure phase transformations 


bg > Eg (15.73) 
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form a U(1) subgroup which commutes with all other unitary transformations; 
we remove this subgroup to form a simple Lie group, called SU(N); it consists 
of all N x N unitary transformations satisfying det(U) = 1. The generators 
of SU(N) are represented by N x N Hermitian matrices t*, subject to the 
condition that they be orthogonal to the generator of (15.73): 


tr[t?] = 0. (15.74) 


There are N? — 1 independent matrices satisfying these conditions. 

2. Orthogonal transformations of N-dimensional vectors. This is the sub- 
group of unitary N x N transformations that preserves the symmetric inner 
product 


Peta e with ap = Oab: (15.75) 


This is the usual vector product, and so this group is the rotation group in 
N dimensions, SO(N). (Adding the reflection gives the group O(N).) There 
is an independent rotation corresponding to each plane in N dimensions, so 
SO(N) has N(N — 1)/2 generators. 

3. Symplectic transformations of N-dimensional vectors. This is the sub- 
group of unitary N x N transformations, for N even, that preserves the an- 
tisymmetric inner product 


naBasés, with Eqp = & 7 : (15.76) 


where the elements of the matrix are N/2 x N/2 blocks. This group is called 
Sp(N); it has N(N + 1)/2 generators. 

Beyond these three families, there are five more exceptional Lie algebras, 
denoted in Cartan’s classification system as Go, Fy, Eg, £7, and Eg. Of these, 
ig and Eg have been applied as local symmetry groups in interesting unified 
models of the fundamental interactions. However, we will not consider these 
exceptional groups further in this book. In fact, most of our examples will 
involve only SU(N) groups. 


Representations 


Once we have specified the local symmetry group, the fields that appear in 
the Lagrangian most naturally transform according to a finite-dimensional 
unitary representation of this group. Thus we might next ask how to system- 
atically find all such representations of any given Lie group. Recall that for the 
group SU(2), the representations can be constructed directly from the com- 
mutation relations, using the raising and lowering operators J, and J_. This 
construction can be generalized to find the finite-dimensional representations 
of any compact Lie algebra. In this book, however, we will work with rela- 
tively simple representations whose structure we can work out by less formal 
methods. 
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Before discussing representations of Lie algebras, we should review some 
general aspects of group representations. Given a symmetry group G, a finite- 
dimensional unitary representation of the group’s Lie algebra is a set of d x d 
Hermitian matrices t® that satisfy the commutation relations (15.68). The 
size d is the dimension of the representation. An arbitrary representation can 
generally be decomposed by finding a basis in which all representation matri- 
ces are simultaneously block-diagonal. Through this change of basis, we can 
write the representation as the direct sum of zrreducible representations. We 
denote the representation matrices in the irreducible representation r by ¢?. 

It is standard practice to adopt a normalization convention for the ma- 
trices t?, based on traces of their products. If the Lie algebra is semi-simple, 
the matrices t? themselves are traceless. Consider, however, the trace of the 
product of two generator matrices: 


fire Spe, (15.77) 


As long as the generator matrices are Hermitian, the matrix D@ is positive 
definite. Let us choose a basis for the generators T° so that this matrix is 
proportional to the identity. It can be shown that, once this is done for one 
irreducible representation, it is true for all irreducible representations. Thus, 
in this basis, 

tr[é2t?] = C(r)d®, (15.78) 


where C(r) is a constant for each representation r. Equation (15.78) and 
the commutation relations (15.68) yield the following representation of the 
structure constants: 


| ee train, ete bs (15.79) 


a 
C(r) 
This equation implies that f2°° is totally antisymmetric. 


For each irreducible representation r of G, there is an associated conjugate 
representation 7. The representation r yields the infinitesimal transformation 


g— (1+ iat: )¢. (15.80) 
The complex conjugate of this transformation, 
p* > (1 — ta® (tr) ") 6", (15.81) 


must also be the infinitesimal element of a representation of G. Thus the 
conjugate representation to r has representation matrices 


12 = —(t2)* = -(¢2)". (15.82) 


Since ¢*@ is invariant to unitary transformations, it is possible to combine 
fields transforming in the representations r and 7 to form a group invariant. 

It is possible that the representation 7 may be equivalent to r, if there is 
a unitary transformation U such that t2 = Ut?U'. If so, the representation 
r is real. In this case, there is a matrix G,, such that, if 7 and € belong to 
the representation r, the combination Ggynaf, is an invariant. It is sometimes 
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useful to distinguish the case in which Gp is symmetric from that in which Gp 
is antisymmetric. In the former case the representation is strictly real; in the 
latter case it is pseudoreal. Both cases occur already in SU(2): The invariant 
combination of two vectors is vgW,, so the vector is a real representation; the 
invariant combination of two spinors is «7? Na&3, 80 the spinor is a pseudoreal 
representation. 

With this language we can discuss the simplest representations of the 
classical groups. In SU(N), the basic irreducible representation (often called 
the fundamental representation) is the N-dimensional complex vector. For 
N > 2 this representation is complex, so that there is a second, inequiva- 
lent, representation N. (In SU(2) this representation is the pseudoreal spinor 
representation.) In SO(N), the basic N-dimensional vector is a (strictly) real 
representation. In Sp(N), the N-dimensional vector is a pseudoreal represen- 
tation. 

Another irreducible representation, present for any simple Lie algebra, is 
the one to which the generators of the algebra belong. This representation is 
called the adjoint representation and denoted by r = G. The representation 
matrices are given by the structure constants: 


Casa. (15.83) 
With this definition, the statement that t@ satisfies the Lie algebra 


([t@,tG]) 0. = tf (tG)ac (15.84) 


is just a rewriting of the Jacobi identity (15.70). Since the structure constants 
are real and antisymmetric, (4 = —(tG4)*; thus the adjoint representation is 
always a real representation. From the descriptions of the Lie groups given 
above, the dimension of the adjoint representation d(G) is given, for the clas- 
sical groups, by 


N?-1 for SU(N), 
d(G)=« N(N—1)/2 for SO(N), (15.85) 
N(N+1)/2 for Sp(N). 


The identification of f%°° as a representation matrix allows us to gain 
further insight into some of the quantities introduced in Section 15.2. The 
covariant derivative acting on a field in the adjoint representation is 


(DiO)a ae Od a IgA? (te )acPe 
== Pa = gf?” Al, be- 


Thus we can recognize the infinitesimal form of the gauge transformation of 
the vector field in (15.46) as the motion 


(15.86) 


a a 1 a 
A® > AX + 7 (Due) | (15.87) 
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The gauge field equation of motion (15.51) can be rewritten as 
(DET) = =<Gi. (15.88) 


In both of these expressions, the arbitrary-looking terms involving f%°° arise 
naturally as part of a covariant derivative. An additional identity follows from 
considering the antisymmetric double commutator of covariant derivatives, 


sidaad Oyen VO pew 2B 


This quantity vanishes by its total antisymmetry, in the same way as (15.69). 
This result can be reduced to the identity 


eto (D Fy,)* =0. (15.89) 


This equation, called the Bianchi identity of a non-Abelian gauge theory, is 
the analogue of the homogeneous Maxwell equations in electrodynamics. 


The Casimir Operator 


In SU(2), we characterize representations by the eigenvalue of the total spin 
J*. In fact, for any simple Lie algebra, the operator 


T? =T°T® (15.90) 


(with the repeated index summed, as always) commutes with all group gen- 
erators: 
Wage Toro) = Ce ies a ey Ga) 4s 1) 
= Faas Mare ka ° 
which vanishes by the antisymmetry of f2°°. In other words, T? is an invariant 
of the algebra; this implies that T? takes a constant value on each irreducible 
representation. Thus, the matrix representation of T? is proportional to the 
unit matrix: 
tl. = Cor) = 1, (15.92) 


where 1 is the d(r) x d(r) unit matrix and Co(r) is a constant, called the 
quadratic Casimir operator, for each representation. For the adjoint represen- 
tation, Eq. (15.92) is more conveniently written as 


pice pce a C2(G)6*. (15.93) 


Casimir operators appear very often in computations in non-Abelian gauge 
theories. Furthermore, the related invariant C'(r) given by (15.78) is simply 
related to the Casimir operator: If we contract (15.78) with 6°° and evaluate 
the left-hand side using (15.92), we find 


d(r)Cx(r) = d(G)C(r). (15.94) 


Thus it will be useful for us to compute C2(r) for the simplest SU(N) repre- 
sentations. 
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For SU(2), the fundamental two-dimensional representation is the spinor 
representation, which is given in terms of Pauli matrices by 


jie (15.95) 


These satisfy tr[t$t3] = 56°. We will choose the generators of SU(N) so that 
three of these are the generators (15.95), acting on the first two components 
of the N-vector €. Then, for any matrices of the fundamental representation, 


trltvtn| = 40" (15.96) 


This convention fixes the values of C(r) and C2(r) for all of the irreducible 

representations of SU(N). For the fundamental representations N and N, 
C(N) is given directly by (15.96), and C2(NV) follows from (15.94). We find 
1 N?—-1 

CN) = C2(N) = aN 

To compute the Casimir operator for the adjoint representation, we build 

up this representation from the product of the N and N. Let us first discuss 

the product of irreducible representations more generally. The direct product 

of two representations 7), re is a representation of dimension d(r,)-d(r2). An 

object that transforms according to this representation can be written as a 

tensor &,,, in which the first index transforms according to r;, the second 

according to rg. In general, such a product can be decomposed into a direct 

sum of irreducible representations; symbolically, we write 


Ty XT2 = ea: (15.98) 


The representation matrices in the representation r; X rg are 


(15.97) 


trixrg = te, @1+1 Et, (15.99) 


where the first matrix of each product acts on the first index of &,, and the 
second matrix acts on the second index. 
The Casimir operator in the product representation is 


(eee a as ce &) 1 et 20, &) be le 1 ®) Cn ae 


Take the trace; since the matrices ¢® are traceless, the trace of the second 
term on the right is zero. Then 


tr(tF, ee i = (C2(r1) + C5 (r2))d(ri)d(r2). (15.100) 
On the other hand, the decomposition (15.98) implies 
tr(tt xn,)* = 9 Ca(ri)d(ri). (15.101) 


Equating (15.100) and (15.101), we find a useful identity for C(r). 

Now apply this identity to the product of the N and N representations 
of SU(N). In this case, the tensor =,, can contain a term proportional to 
the invariant 6, ,. The remaining (N* — 1) independent components of =yq 
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transform as a general traceless N x N tensor; the matrices that effect these 
transformations make up the adjoint representation of SU(N). In this case 
Eq. (15.98) becomes explicitly 


Nx N=1+(N?-1). (15.102) 


For this decomposition, Eqs. (15.100) and (15.101) imply the identity 


(2. Ny? =0+.0n(G)-(W*- 1). (15.103) 


Thus, for SU(N), 
Co(G) = C(G) = N. (15.104) 
Some additional examples of the computation of quadratic Casimir oper- 
ators are given in Problem 15.5. However, the examples we have discussed in 
this section, combined with the basic group-theoretic concepts that we have 


reviewed, already provide enough material to carry out the most important 
computations of physical interest in non-Abelian gauge theories. 


Problems 


15.1 Brute-force computations in SU(3). The standard basis for the fundamen- 
tal representation of SU(3) is 


0 1 0 0 -i 0 i. 16 
i_1 2 3 
nail 1 0) ani(: 0 0) e-3(0 | o) 
00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
oe ee Sy 
rit 0 o) t° i(0 8 °) 
1 0 0 i 0 0 
i(0 01) i(0 :) (0: | 
P= 10 -O Pil fe=-0) 0 =.) P=a—at0 1 o-} 
oN. SO" a “0 2V3\q 9 ~2 


(a) Explain why there are exactly eight matrices in the basis. 


(b) Evaluate all the commutators of these matrices, to determine the structure con- 
stants of SU(3). Show that, with the normalizations used here, f abe is totally 
antisymmetric. (This exercise is tedious; you may wish to check only a represen- 
tative sample of the commutators. ) 


(c) Check the orthogonality condition (15.78), and evaluate the constant C(r) for 
this representation. 


(d) Compute the quadratic Casimir operator Co(r) directly from its definition 
(15.92), and verify the relation (15.94) between Co(r) and C(r). 


15.2 Write down the basis matrices of the adjoint representation of SU(2). Compute 
C(G) and C2(G) directly from their definitions (15.78) and (15.92). 
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15.3 Coulomb potential. 


(a) Using functional integration, compute the expectation value of the Wilson loop 
in pure quantum electrodynamics without fermions. Show that 


1 
es 2 Vv 
(Up(z, z)) = exp |-« fac § dy Sev R72 (a — y)2 ’ 
P PF 


with x and y integrated around the closed curve P. 


(b) Consider the Wilson loop of a rectangular path of (spacelike) width R and 
(timelike) length T, T >> R. Compute the expectation value of the Wilson loop 
in this limit and compare to the general expression for time evolution, 


(Up) = exp[-iE(R)T], 


where F(R) is the energy of the electromagnetic sources corresponding to the 
Wilson loop. Show that the potential energy of these sources is just the Coulomb 
potential, V(R) = —e?/47R. 


(c) Assuming that the propagator of the non-Abelian gauge field is given by the 
Feynman gauge expression 


a Pp —t9yvd o—ip-(x— 
(A2( x) AP ( (y)) = |S ae p-( y) 


compute the expectation value of a non-Abelian Wilson loop to order g*. The 
result will depend on the representation r of the gauge group in which one 
chooses the matrices that appear in the exponential. Show that, to this order, the 
Coulomb potential of the non-Abelian gauge theory is V(R) = —g*Co(r)/47R. 


15.4 Scalar propagator in a gauge theory. Consider the equation for the Green’s 
function of the Klein-Gordon equation: 


(0? + m?)Dr(2,y) = 164 (x — y). 


We can find an interesting representation for this Green’s function by writing 


CO 


Dr(z,y) = [arden 
0 


where D(x, y, 7) satisfies the Schrodinger equation 


O 
li ~ (a +m *)| D4. P= PEO G4). 
Now, represent D(xz,y,T) using the functional integral solution of the Schrédinger 
equation presented in Section 9.1. 


(a) Using the explicit formula of the propagator of the Schrédinger equation, show 
that this integral formula gives the standard expression for the Feynman prop- 
agator. 
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(b) 


(c) 


15.5 
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Using the method just described, show that the expression 


(x,y) - fer fv expli faes (SP) -n?) - ie far ayto) 


is a functional integral representation for the scalar field propagator in an arbi- 
trary background electromagnetic field. Show, in particular, that the functional 
integral satisfies the relevant Schrodinger equation. Notice that this integral de- 
pends on A,, through the Wilson line. 


Generalize this expression to a non-Abelian gauge theory. Show that the func- 
tional integral solves the relevant Schrédinger equation only if the group matrices 
in the exponential for the Wilson line are path-ordered. 


Casimir operator computations. An alternative strategy for computing the 


quadratic Casimir operator is to compute C(r) in the formula 


tr([t?t?] = C(r)6% 


by choosing t@ and #° to lie in an SU(2) subgroup of the gauge group. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Under an SU(2) subgroup of a general group G, an irreducible representation r 
of G will decompose into a sum of representations of SU (2): 


r>) ji, 


where the j; are the spins of SU(2) representations. Show that 


3C(r) = >) Ge + 1) (2K + 2). 


4 


Under an SU (2) subgroup of SU(N), the fundamental representation N trans- 
forms as a 2-component spinor (j = 5) and (N — 2) singlets. Use this relation to 
check the formula C(N) = 5 Show that the adjoint representation of SU(N) 
decomposes into one spin 1, 2(.N — 2) spin-5’s, plus singlets, and use this de- 
composition to check that C(G) = N. 


Symmetric and antisymmetric 2-index tensors form irreducible representations 
of SU(N). Compute Co2(r) for each of these representations. The direct sum 
of these representations is the product representation N x N. Verify that your 
results for Co(r) satisfy the identity for product representations that follows 
from Eqs. (15.100) and (15.101). 


Chapter 16 


Quantization of Non-Abelian Gauge Theories 


The previous chapter showed how to construct Lagrangians with non-Abelian 
gauge symmetry. However, this is only the first step in the process of relating 
the idea of non-Abelian gauge invariance to the real interactions of particle 
physics. We must next work out the rules for computing Feynman diagrams 
containing the non-Abelian gauge vector particles, then use these rules to 
compute scattering amplitudes and cross sections. This chapter will develop 
the technology needed for such calculations. 

Alongside this technical discussion, we will study how the gauge symmetry 
affects the Feynman amplitudes. In any theory with a local symmetry, some 
degrees of freedom of the fields that appear in the Lagrangian are unphysical, 
in the sense that they can be adjusted arbitrarily by gauge transformations. 
In electrodynamics, the components of the field A,,(k) proportional to k* lie 
along the symmetry directions. We saw in Section 9.4 that this fact has two 
important consequences. First, the propagator of the field A, is ambiguous; 
there are multiple expressions for the propagator, which follow equally well 
from the QED Lagrangian. Second, the vertices of electrodynamics are such 
that this ambiguity makes no difference in the calculation of cross sections. For 
example, Eq. (9.58) displays a continuous family of photon propagators, one 
for each value of the continuous parameter €; but we saw immediately that all 
dependence of S-matrix elements on € is eliminated by the Ward identity. Non- 
Abelian gauge theories contain similar ambiguities and cancellations, but, as 
we will see in this chapter, the structure of the cancellations is more intricate. 

An additional goal of this chapter is to compute the Callan-Symanzik 6 
function, and hence determine the behavior of the running coupling constant, 
for non-Abelian gauge theories. As discussed in Chapter 14, these theories 
are in fact asymptotically free: The coupling constant becomes weak at large 
momenta. This result indicates the applicability of non-Abelian gauge theory 
to model the strong interactions. We will be able to derive this result once we 
have determined the correct Feynman rules for non-Abelian gauge theories. 
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16.1 Interactions of Non-Abelian Gauge Bosons 


Most of the Feynman rules for non-Abelian gauge theory can be read directly 
from the Yang-Mills Lagrangian, following the method of Section 9.2. How- 
ever, when we quantized the electromagnetic field in Section 9.4, we saw that 
the functional integral over a gauge field must be defined carefully, and that 
the subtle aspects of this construction can introduce new ingredients into the 
quantum theory. In this section we will see how far we can go in the non- 
Abelian theory by ignoring these subtleties. In Section 16.2 we will carry out 
a more proper derivation of the Feynman rules, through a careful analysis of 
the functional integral. 


Feynman Rules for Fermions and Gauge Bosons 
The Yang-Mills Lagrangian, as derived in the previous chapter, is 


1 —,. 
f= —4 (Fi) + wip — m)w, (16.1) 
where the index a is summed over the generators of the gauge group G, and 
the fermion multiplet ~ belongs to an irreducible representation r of G. The 
field strength is 


Fe, = O, AG — O,A% + gf P° ALAS, (16.2) 


where f° are the structure constants of G. The covariant derivative is defined 
in terms of the representation matrices t? by 

Dy, = On — 1g Ap ey. (16.3) 

From now on we will drop the subscript r except where it is needed for clarity. 

The Feynman rules for this Lagrangian can be derived from a functional 

integral over the fields y, w, and Af. Imagine expanding the functional integral 

in perturbation theory, starting with the free Lagrangian, at g = 0. The free 

theory contains a number of free fermions equal to the dimension d(r) of the 

representation r, and a number of free vector bosons equal to the number d(G) 

of generators of G. Using the methods of Section 9.5, it is straightforward to 
derive the fermion propagator 

- d*k i 

ia (x) yp; S| a | ap 

(vial@ Dao) = f oor (Gom 


where a, @ are Dirac indices and 7, j are indices of the symmetry group: 


B ee, (16.4) 


1,7 =1,...,d(r). In analogy with electrodynamics, we would guess that the 
propagator of the vector fields is 
d*k —ig . 
a b = pV ab .—ik-(x— 
(ante) Ab(w) = | eaa (GR) omhe#EM, (16.5) 
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igy' t? 


gf" |g" (k= Dp)" 


Da gpg) 
by C, + g(q— k)”] 
Q, [LL b, V Lg" eran (goo or?) 
= ae | asc ied (gh gP? gg?) 
ade gbce/ uv po _ wp vo 
C,p ae rpg gg ego ag: 


Figure 16.1. Feynman rules for fermion and gauge boson vertices of a non- 
Abelian gauge theory. | 


with a,b =1,...,d(G). We will derive this formula in the next section. 
To find the vertices, we write out the nonlinear terms in (16.1). If Lo is 
the free field Lagrangian, then 


L= Ly + gAgy tow — gf (0, AS) AMA 


16.6 
= 59° (fer AZ AS) (fet AA), ( ) 


The first of the three nonlinear terms gives the fermion-gauge boson vertex 
igyt?: (16.7) 


this is a matrix that acts on the Dirac and gauge indices of the fermions. ‘The 
second nonlinear term leads to a three gauge boson vertex. To work out this 
vertex, we first choose a definite convention for the external momenta and 
Lorentz and gauge indices. A suitable convention is shown in Fig. 16.1, with 
all momenta pointing inward. Consider first contracting the external gauge 
particle with momentum é to the first factor of All|, the gauge particle with 
momentum p to the second, and the gauge particle of momentum g to the 
third. The derivative contributes a factor (—ik,,) if the momentum points into 
the diagram. Then this contribution is 


4g foo (ak? gh. (16.8) 


In all, there are 3! possible contractions, which alternate in sign according to 
the total antisymmetry of f%°°. The sum of these is exhibited in Fig. 16.1. 
Finally, the last term of (16.6) leads to a four gauge boson vertex. Following 
the conventions of Fig. 16.1, one possible contraction gives the contribution 


~ig? | anak ui ale (16.9) 
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There are 4! possible contractions, of which sets of 4 are equal to one another. 
The sum of these contributions is shown in Fig. 16.1. 

Notice that all of these vertices involve the same coupling constant g. 
We derived the vertices, and thus the equality of the coupling constants, as a 
part of our construction of the Lagrangian from the principle of non-Abelian 
gauge invariance. However, it is also possible to see the need for this equality 
a posteriori, from the properties of Feynman amplitudes. 


Equality of Coupling Constants 


One property that we expect from Feynman amplitudes in non-Abelian gauge 
theories is that they should satisfy Ward identities similar to those of QED. 
These Ward identities express the conservation of the symmetry currents, 
which follows already from the global symmetry of the theory. In QED, the 
simplest form of the Ward identity was obtained by putting external electrons 
and positrons on shell. In non-Abelian gauge theories, the gauge bosons also 
carry charge and so these must also be put on shell to remove contact terms. 
With all external particles on shell, the amplitude for production of a gauge 
boson should obey 


_ 0. (16.10) 


This identity is not only an indication of the local gauge symmetry, but is 
physically important in its own right. Like the photon, the non-Abelian gauge 
boson has only two physical polarization states. In QED, the on-shell Ward 
identity expressed the fact that the orthogonal, unphysical polarization states 
are not produced in scattering processes. The on-shell Ward identity will play 
a similar role in the non-Abelian case. 

Let us check the Ward identity in a simple case, the lowest-order diagrams 
contributing to fermion-antifermion annihilation into a pair of gauge bosons. 
In order g’, there are three diagrams, shown in Fig. 16.2. The first two dia- 
grams are similar to the QED diagrams that we studied in Section 5.5; they 
sum to 


i MY €* (ke FN eG 2- { juz 2 v 4b 
iMy 2€,(k1 ep (k2) = (1g)°v(p+) 4 ¥ | ay ee Lan 
+t tt bu(p) & (he )et (ha). 

(16.11) 

The vectors e(k;) are the gauge boson polarization vectors; for physical polar- 

izations, these satisfy kj’e,,(k;) = 0. To check the Ward identity (16.10), we 


Ky —p,—m 
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a b 
kn his at te 


P+f P P+f 


Figure 16.2. Diagrams contributing to fermion-antifermion annihilation to 
two gauge bosons. 


replace €*(k2) in (16.11) by ka,. This gives 


iM o€i kav = (ig)? B(ps){ 9" “Fe nl 
(16.12) 
b [L4a 
+ Rot ee ee t but) lu 
Since 
(g—m)u(p)=0 and = v(p+)(—~y —m) =0, (16.13) 


we can add these quantities to #, in the first and second terms of (16.12), to 
cancel the denominators. This gives 


Mie kav = (ig)?O(p+){ iy" [t2, hulp) et. (16.14) 

In the Abelian case, this expression would vanish. In the non-Abelian case, 

however, the residual term is nonzero and depends on the commutator of 
gauge group generators: 

iMeoeiwkav = —9°8(p+)y*u(p) et,» ft. (16.15) 


We need to find another contribution to cancel this term. Notice, however, 
that this term has the group index structure of a fermion-gauge boson vertex 
(gy"t°) multiplied by a three gauge boson vertex (gf%°°). This is just the 
structure of the third diagram in Fig. 16.2. 

To check that the cancellation works, let us evaluate the third diagram: 


IMS” ea, = ig0(p4)Yptul(p) Zz eh (ki )e (ka) 


x g f° | gt” (ko — ky)? +g’? (k3 — k2)4 + g?#(ky — k3)”], 


with kz = —k, — kg. If we replace «*(k2) with ko,, then eliminate kp using 
momentum conservation, the expression in brackets simplifies as follows: 


eS (ke) |g" (ko — ki)? + g’? (ks — ko)* + g?# (ky — k3)”| 
— k5 (ke = ky)? + kS (ks = ky)" of gh (ky == k3) ko (16.16) 
a gh" ks ee gh k? + keke. 
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FA 


Figure 16.3. Diagrams contributing to gauge boson-gauge boson scattering. 


Let us assume that the other gauge boson, with momentum kj, is on shell 
(k? = 0), and that it has transverse polarization (ki'e,,(ki) = 0). Then the 
third and fourth terms in the last line vanish. Furthermore, the term k§k% 
vanishes when it is contracted with the fermion current. In the remaining 
term, the factor k3 cancels the gauge boson propagator, and we are left with 


iM Gi kav = +9°0(ps)yulp) €1,, - FE, (16.17) 


which precisely cancels (16.15). 

Notice that this cancellation takes place only if the value of the coupling 
constant in the three-boson vertex is identical to that in the fermion-boson 
vertex. In a similar way, the Ward identity cannot be satisfied among the di- 
agrams for boson-boson scattering, shown in Fig. 16.3, unless the coupling 
constant g in the four-boson vertex is identical to that in the three-boson ver- 
tex. Thus, the coupling constants of all three nonlinear terms in the Yang-Mills 
Lagrangian must be equal in order to preserve the Ward identity and avoid 
the production of bosons with unphysical polarization states. Conversely, the 
non-Abelian gauge symmetry guarantees that these couplings are equal. The 
symmetry thus accomplishes exactly what we hoped it would in our discus- 
sion at the beginning of Chapter 15, giving us a consistent theory of physical 
vector particle interactions. 


A Flaw in the Argument 


The preceding argument has one serious deficiency. At the final stage, we 
needed to assume that the second gauge boson was transverse. However, one 
might have expected that this information would come out of the argument 
rather than having to be put in. In QED, the Feynman diagrams predict 
that, when an electron and a positron annihilate to form two photons, only 
the physical transverse polarization states of the photons are produced. Am- 
plitudes to produce other photon polarizations cancel each other to yield zero, 
as we saw in Eq. (5.80). This statement is not true for the non-Abelian gauge 
theory Feynman rules that we have worked with so far. 

To state the discrepancy more concretely, we introduce some notation. 
Let k“ = (k°,k) be a lightlike vector: k? = 0. Then there are two purely 
spatial vectors orthogonal to k. If k is the momentum of a vector boson, these 
are the two transverse polarizations. To construct an orthogonal basis, we 
must include also the longitudinal polarization state, with polarization vector 
parallel to k, and the timelike polarization state. It is most convenient to work 
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with the two lightlike linear combinations of these states, with polarization 
vectors parallel to the vectors k# and k# = (k°, —k). These two unphysical 
polarization states of a massless vector particle can be written as follows: 


kok of ke k 
10) = (ae) Old ree (16.18) 


We will refer to eT (k) and «~(k) as the forward and backward lightlike po- 


larization vectors. Denote the two transverse polarization states ej,(k), for 


1 = 1,2. These four polarization vectors obey the orthogonality relations 


Ge = by, ete =e -ef =0, (16.19) 
(ey = (e )* =0, eve a ) 
They also satisfy the completeness relation 
Juv = €,€ ete + Ht Tet — _ ein’ a (16.20) 


Using this notation, we can express concretely the gap in the argument 
for the Ward identity. The Feynman diagrams of Fig. 16.2 apparently pre- 
dict that there is a nonzero amplitude to produce a forward-polarized gauge 
boson together with a backward-polarized gauge boson. For this case, we sub- 
stitute «7 *(k,) and €{*(k2) for the two polarization vectors. Then the term 
BEsportional to kf ki in Eq. ate no longer vanishes; it now yields 


iM = igd(p4)Ypt°ulp) <y 6, *(F1) - gf CK. ky 
ks a 2|ko| 
, (16.21) 
= igi(p+)Ypt*u(p) @ gf rk, 
Can we simply ignore this totally unphysical process? We are free to 
do so in calculations of leading-order amplitudes, but the process will come 
back to haunt us in loop diagrams. Recall from Section 7.3 how the optical 
theorem (7.49) links the imaginary part of a loop diagram to the square of a 
corresponding scattering amplitude, obtained by cutting the diagram across 
the loop. If we apply the optical theorem to the diagram shown in Fig. 16.4, 
we obtain a paradox. In the gauge boson loop on the left-hand side we can 
replace the g,,, factors in the propagators with sums over all four polarization 
vectors (16.20). The theorem thus implies that all four polarizations, even 
the unphysical ones, should be included for the final-state gauge bosons on 
the right-hand side. We are faced with a choice of allowing the production of 
unphysical states or violating the optical theorem. A third alternative, equally 
unattractive, would be to discard our expression (16.5) for the gauge boson 
propagator. Clearly, we are missing some crucial element of the quantum- 
mechanical structure of non-Abelian gauge theories. 
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Figure 16.4. A paradox for the optical theorem in gauge theories. 


16.2 The Faddeev-Popov Lagrangian 


It is not surprising that we have found a problem with our Feynman rules for 
non-Abelian gauge theories, since we were not very careful in deriving them. 
In particular, we did not actually derive expression (16.5) for the gauge field 
propagator. In this section we will remedy this by going through a formal 
derivation of this expression. We will find that, although expression (16.5) is 
indeed correct, it is incomplete: It must be supplemented by additional rules 
of a completely new type. 

To define the functional integral for a theory with non-Abelian gauge 
invariance, we will use the Faddeev-Popov method, as introduced in Section 
9.4 to quantize the electromagnetic field. Our present discussion will follow 
Section 9.4 closely. However, as we have by now come to expect, the case of 
non-Abelian local symmetry brings with it new tricks and surprises. 

First consider the quantization of the pure gauge theory, without fermions. 
To derive the Feynman rules, we must define the functional integral 


[pa exp i fate(—206.)]. (16.22) 


As in the Abelian case, the Lagrangian is unchanged along the infinite number 
of directions in the space of field configurations corresponding to local gauge 
transformations. To compute the functional integral we must factor out the 
integrations along these directions, constraining the remaining integral to a 
much smaller space. 

As in electrodynamics, we will constrain the gauge directions by apply- 
ing a gauge-fixing condition G(A) = 0 at each point x. Following Faddeev 
and Popov, we can introduce this constraint by inserting into the functional 
integral the identity (9.53): 


i [a(x (G14) dot (PCA) (16.23) 


Here A® is the gauge field A transformed through a finite gauge transformation 
as in (15.47): 


(AX) 242 = eft [Ab t? 4 soul ie (16.24) 
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In evaluating the determinant, the infinitesimal form of this transformation 
will be more useful: 


1 1 
(Ae = An + C Ona + fore Ab ac = Al + goa (16.25) 


where D,, is the covariant derivative (15.86) acting on a field in the adjoint 
representation. Note that, as long as the gauge-fixing function G(A) is linear, 
the functional derivative 6G(A®)/éda@ is independent of a. 

Since the Lagrangian is gauge invariant, we can replace A by A® in the 
exponential of (16.22). Then, as in the Abelian case, we can interchange the 
order of the functional integrals over A and a, and then change variables in 
the inner integral from A to A’ = A®. The transformation (16.24) looks more 
complicated than in the Abelian case, but it is nothing more than a linear shift 
of the Aj, followed by a unitary rotation of the various components of the 
symmetry multiplet Ajj(x) at each point. Both of these operations preserve 


the measure 
DA=|[ |] 44%. (16.26) 


To hyph 


Thus DA = DA’, under the integral over a. Just as in the Abelian case, the 
integral over gauge motions a can be factored out of the functional integral 
into an overall normalization, leaving us with 


/ DAeIAl — ( / Da / DA e'*!4] 6(G(A)) dot (PCA) (16.27) 


This normalization factor cancels in the computation of correlation functions 
of gauge-invariant operators. 

From this point, the derivation of the gauge boson propagator proceeds as 
for the photon propagator. We choose the generalized Lorentz gauge condition 


G(A) = OMAN (x) — w*(2), (16.28) 


with a Gaussian weight for w® as in Eq. (9.56). The manipulations of Section 
9.4 then lead to the class of gauge field propagators 


at Ky ky ab —ik-(x— 
(AG x) Ay(y (y)) = l= On eee (guy — (1-6) "25" J 88% Ber aay). (16.29) 


with a freely adjustable gauge parameter €. Our guess (16.5) corresponds to 
the choice € = 1, called the Feynman-’t Hooft gauge. 

So far, this whole derivation parallels the case of electrodynamics. Here, 
however, there is one more nontrivial ingredient. In QED, the determinant in 
Eq. (16.23) was independent of A, so this quantity could be treated as just 
another contribution to the normalization factor. In the non-Abelian case this 
is no longer true. Using the infinitesimal form (16.25) of the gauge transfor- 
mation, we can evaluate 

6G(A®) 


1 
= —9"D 16.30 
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acting on a field in the adjoint representation; this operator depends on A. 
The functional determinant of (16.30) thus contributes new terms to the La- 
grangian. 

Faddeev and Popov chose to represent this determinant as a functional 
integral over a new set of anticommuting fields belonging to the adjoint rep- 
resentation: 


det(<a"D,) es / DcDi exp i / d‘xe(—d"D,)c]. (16.31) 


We derived this formal identity in Eq. (9.69), using our rules for fermionic 
functional integrals. (The factor of 1/g is absorbed into the normalization of 
the fields c and ¢.) But to give the correct identity, c and ¢ must be anticom- 
muting fields that are scalars under Lorentz transformations. The quantum 
excitations of these fields have the wrong relation between spin and statistics 
to be physical particles. However, we can nevertheless treat these excitations 
as additional particles in the computation of Feynman diagrams. These new 
fields and their particle excitations are called Faddeev-Popov ghosts. 

If we temporarily suppress our curiosity about the physical interpretation 
of the ghosts, we can work out their Feynman rules. We write the ghost 
Lagrangian more explicitly as 


Canes = c* (075° — gd" freA?) ce. (16.32) 
The first term gives a ghost propagator, 
d*k 4 : 
a ~b = ab —ik-(x— 
(CDeg) = (Ont 726 eae (16.33) 


In a diagram, this propagator carries an arrow that shows the flow of ghost 
number, as in Fig. 16.5. In the interaction term of (16.32), the derivative 
stands to the left of the gauge field; this implies that this derivative is evalu- 
ated with the momentum coming out of the vertex along the ghost line. The 
explicit Feynman rule is shown in Fig. 16.5. As with the other vertices we 
have encountered, the coupling constant g that appears in this vertex must 
be equal to the coupling constant g in the three-boson vertex in order to avoid 
upsetting the Ward identities. 

There are no further subtleties in the construction of the perturbation 
theory for non-Abelian gauge theories. In particular, it is straightforward to 
include fermions. The final Lagrangian, including all of the effects of Faddeev- 
Popov gauge fixing, is 


1 1 7 
L= = ba) = 5g (OP An) + H(i — m)b + &*(—-O" D8 )c®. (16.34) 


This Lagrangian leads to the propagator (16.29), and to the set of Feynman 
rules for vertices shown in Figs. 16.1 and 16.5. 

The argument we have just completed suffices to derive the Feynman 
diagram expansion of any correlation function of gauge-invariant operators in 
a non-Abelian gauge theory. At the end of Section 9.4, we explained that the 
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Figure 16.5. Feynman rules for Faddeev-Popov ghosts. 


Faddeev-Popov gauge-fixing technique also gives the correct gauge-invariant 
expressions for S-matrix elements. This remains true in the non-Abelian case. 
However, the argument given in Section 9.4 relied upon the cancellation in 
QED of the emission probabilities for timelike and longitudinal photons, and 
we have already found that this cancellation does not go through in the non- 
Abelian case. In Section 16.4 we will construct a more sophisticated argument, 
in which the Faddeev-Popov ghosts play an essential role, that will correctly 
generalize our previous argument to non-Abelian gauge theories. 


16.3 Ghosts and Unitarity 


We might now ask whether the new ingredients that we found in the previous 
section, the Faddeev-Popov ghosts, can resolve the paradox that we encoun- 
tered at the end of Section 16.1. There we saw that the first diagram in 
Fig. 16.6 contains a nonzero contribution to its imaginary part that does not 
correspond to a possible final state with physical gauge boson polarizations. 
We will now compute this contribution more carefully. We must then add a 
new potential contribution from the ghosts, shown as the second diagram in 
Fig. 16.6. 

Let us call the amplitude for fermion-fermion annihilation into gauge 
bosons, which we studied in Section 16.1, 


iM" €* (ky et (ko); (16.35) 


the amplitude for two gauge bosons to convert to a fermion-antifermion pair 
will be, correspondingly, M’. Then, following the Cutkosky rules of Sec- 
tion 7.3, we find the imaginary part of the first diagram in Fig. 16.6 by 
replacing the cut gauge boson propagator with momentum k,; by 


—iguy + (—27i)6(k?). (16.36) 


Replacing both propagators gives two delta functions, turning the four- 
dimensional integrals over the gauge boson momenta into three-dimensional 
phase space integrals, as in the example in Section 7.3. We are thus left with 
the expression 


5 (iM) gupGua(iM’??), (16.37) 
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yo 


Figure 16.6. The diagram on the left, in which each circle represents the 
sum of the three contributions of Fig. 16.2, gives a possible problem for the 
optical theorem. The ghost diagram on the right cancels the anomalous terms. 


integrated over the phase space of two massless particles. The factor 1/2 is 
a symmetry factor for the Feynman diagram or, equivalently, a correction to 
the phase space integral for identical particles. 

Now introduce the representation (16.20) for g,,. and g,~. The pieces that 
involve only transverse polarizations correspond to the expected imaginary 
parts necessary to satisfy the optical theorem. We need not consider these 
terms further. The cross terms between physical and unphysical polarizations 
vanish: We showed in Section 16.1 that 


iM") *(ki)et*(k2) = 0. (16.38) 


The same identity holds if M is replaced by M’, and if et is replaced by e~. 
Furthermore, the amplitude vanishes if both polarization vectors are forward 
or both are backward. The only surviving terms are the cross terms between 
forward and backward polarization, which yield the expression 


5 (Mere, ee ey ere! res) + (MP e) es €,*)(iM'?? e> et )I, (16.39) 
integrated over phase space. We worked out the value of the first factor in 
Eq. (16.21), and the contraction with M’ is very similar. Substituting these 
results, expression (16.39) becomes 


5 (igo(e+)u.tulr)  % o f°kt) 


—1 
ky)? 
1 + Re) (16.40) 


ee —1 a 
x (igii(p' )ypt*v(',) ‘GA Eee gf 4 (— kp)? ) + (ki + ke). 
Using the identity 


O(p+)I(ki + k)"ulp) = 0(p4)y(p + p+)*ulp) = 0, (16.41) 


we see that the two terms added in (16.40) are equal. 

Now add the contribution from the Faddeev-Popov ghosts. Using the 
Feynman rules in Fig. 16.5, we can assemble the amplitude for fermion- 
antifermion annihilation into a pair of ghosts: 


iMeghost = igd(p4)Yutou(p) - eh a (16.42) 


ual: 
(ky + kp)? 
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This is precisely the first half of expression (16.40). Similarly, the amplitude 
for the ghost-antighost pair to annihilate into fermions is equal to the second 
half of (16.40). Finally, since Faddeev-Popov ghost fields anticommute, we 
must supply a factor of —1 for each ghost loop. Thus the ghost contribution 
exactly cancels the contribution of unphysical gauge boson polarizations to 
the Cutkosky cut of the diagrams in Fig. 16.6. 

This example illustrates a general physical interpretation of Faddeev- 
Popov ghosts. These “particles” serve as negative degrees of freedom to cancel 
the effects of the unphysical timelike and longitudinal polarization states of 
the gauge bosons. The simplest effect of the ghosts can already be seen from 
the determinants that appear when one integrates over the gauge and ghost 
fields in the Faddeev-Popov Lagrangian (16.34). In a general dimension d, 
working in Feynman gauge and at zero coupling for simplicity, the functional 
integral over the gauge and ghost fields in (16.34) yields 


(det[—a?])*/” - (det[—0?])**. (16.43) 


The second determinant, which appears with a positive exponent because the 
ghost fields anticommute, cancels the contribution to the first determinant of 
two components of the field A,,. This physical effect was illustrated, using the 
language of Section 9.4, in Problem 9.2. 


16.4 BRST Symmetry 


To show how this cancellation extends to the complete interacting theory, 
Becchi, Rouet, Stora, and ‘Tyutin introduced as a beautiful formal tool a new 
symmetry of the gauge-fixed Lagrangian (16.34), which involves the ghost in 
an essential way.* This BRST symmetry has a continuous parameter that is 
an anticommuting number. To write the symmetry in its simplest form, let 
us rewrite the Faddeev-Popov Lagrangian by introducing a new (commuting) 
scalar field B®: 


c a a a a ac Cc 
=(B*)* + B20" A® + 6*(—O" Dt )c°. (16.44) 


C= —5(F2)?+ 3G — mvt 3 


4 
The new field B® has a quadratic term without derivatives, so it is not a 
normal propagating field. The functional integral over B® can be done by 
completing the square in (16.44); this procedure brings us back precisely to 
Eq. (16.34). A field of this type, which appears in the functional integral but 
has no independent dynamics, is called an auxihary field. 


*C. Becchi, A. Rouet, and R. Stora, Ann. Phys. 98, 287 (1976); I. V. Tyutin, 
Lebedev Institute preprint (1975, unpublished); M. Z. Iofa and I. V. Tyutin, Theor. 
Math. Phys. 27, 316 (1976). 
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Now let € be an infinitesimal anticommuting parameter, and consider the 
following infinitesimal transformation of the fields in (16.44): 


04, = 6D 
6w = igec*t?w 


bc% = —Fge fc’ (16.45) 
dc* = eB" 
6B? =0. 


The transformation of the fields Af, and ~ is a local gauge transformation 
whose parameter is proportional to the ghost field: a*(x) = gec*(x). Thus, 
the first two terms of (16.44) are invariant to (16.45). The third term is triv- 
ially invariant. The transformation of A in the fourth term cancels the trans- 
formation of ¢* in the last term. Finally, we must examine the transformation 
of the last ingredient in (16.44): 


6(Dile’) = Doce + gf 6A,.c 
_ — 1 g€0,(fcPc’) = a iaae uae Woaceg (16.46) 
4 ge foP(d,c)e° a Geer pe Ae 
The two terms of order g manifestly cancel. By using the anticommuting 


nature of the ghost fields and exchanging the names of indices, we can write 
the remaining two terms as 


—feg? fore fw" (Aree na Alee 4 Aie ce). (16.47) 


which vanishes by the Jacobi identity (15.70). Apparently, the BRST trans- 
formation (16.45) is a global symmetry of the gauge-fixed Lagrangian (16.44), 
for any value of the gauge parameter €. 

The BRST transformation has one more remarkable feature, which is 
a natural consequence of its anticommuting nature. Let Q@ be the BRST 
transformation of the field ¢: 6@ = eQ@. For example, QAi, = Dic®. Then, 
for any field, the BRST variation of Q@ vanishes: 


Q°o=0. (16.48) 


The vanishing of (16.46) proves this identity for the second BRST variation 
of the gauge field. For the ghost field, 
Q*c4 = Soh eee (16.49) 


which vanishes by the Jacobi identity. It is straightforward to check that the 
second BRST variations of the other fields in (16.44) also vanish. 
To describe the implications of identity (16.48), we now consider studying 
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the effective theory (16.44) in the Hamiltonian picture after canonical quan- 
tization. Because the Lagrangian has the continuous symmetry (16.45), the 
theory will have a conserved current, and the integral of the time component 
of this current will be a conserved charge Q that commutes with H. The ac- 
tion of @ on field configurations will be just that described in the previous 
paragraph. The relation (16.48) is equivalent to the operator identity 


OS 0: (16.50) 


We say that the BRST operator Q is nilpotent. 

A nilpotent operator that commutes with H divides the eigenstates of 
H into three subspaces. Many eigenstates of H must be annihilated by Q so 
that (16.50) can be satisfied. Let 1, be the subspace of states that are not 
annihilated by Q. Let H2 be the subspace of states of the form 


Io) = Q|y1), (16.51) 


where |y1) is in H,. According to (16.50), acting Q again on these states gives 
zero. Finally, let Ho be the subspace of states |Wo) that satisfy Q |wo) = 0 but 
that cannot be written in the form (16.51). The subspace H2 is quite peculiar, 
because any two states in this subspace have zero inner product: 


(P2alY2o) = (Yral Q |Y20) = 0 (16.52) 


by (16.50). By the same argument, the states of Hz have zero inner product 
with the states of Ho. 

These considerations seem extremely abstract, but they have a direct 
physical correspondence.' To see this, consider single-particle states of the 
non-Abelian gauge theory in the limit of zero coupling. According to the 
transformation (16.45), Q converts the forward component of A/, to a ghost 
field; equivalently, Q converts a single forward-polarized gauge boson to a 
ghost. At g = 0, @ annihilates the one-ghost state. At the same time, Q 
converts the antighost state to a quantum of B*. To identify this state, note 
that the Lagrangian (16.44) implies the classical field equation 


EB = —AH Ar. (16.53) 


Thus the quanta of the field B® are those quanta of A’, with polarization 
vectors such that k“e,,(k) #4 0; these are the backward-polarized gauge bosons. 

We have now seen that, among the single-particle states of the gauge 
theory, forward gauge bosons and antighosts belong to Hy, ghosts and back- 
ward gauge bosons belong to H2, and transverse gauge bosons belong to Ho. 


More generally, it can be shown that asymptotic states containing ghosts, 


‘The following argument is presented only at an intuitive level. For a rigorous 
discussion, see T. Kugo and I. Ojima, Suppl. Prog. Theor. Phys. 66, 1 (1979). 
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antighosts, or gauge bosons of unphysical polarization always belong to 1, or 
Ho, while the asymptotic states in Ho are those with only transversely polar- 
ized gauge bosons. The BRST operator thus gives a precise relation between 
the unphysical gauge boson polarization states and the ghosts and antighosts 
as positive and negative degrees of freedom. 

In Section 9.4, we argued that the Faddeev-Popov prescription gave the 
correct, gauge-invariant result for a certain subclass of S-matrix elements, 
from which we could compute the physical scattering cross sections of trans- 
versely polarized gauge bosons. These S-matrix elements were constructed 
by putting operators in the far past to create transversely polarized gauge 
bosons, adiabatically turning on the gauge coupling, adiabatically turning off 
the gauge coupling, and then placing operators in the far future to annihi- 
late gauge bosons with transverse polarization. However, this argument had a 
possible problem: If the states created as collections of transversely polarized 
bosons in the far past could evolve into states that contained gauge bosons of 
other polarizations in the far future, the S-matrix projected between trans- 
verse gauge boson states would not be unitary. This problem would also lead 
to the technical problem discussed in the previous section: The Cutkosky cuts 
of diagrams contributing to S-matrix elements would have nonzero contri- 
butions from unphysical polarizations. In Section 9.4, we used an argument 
special to the Abelian case to show that these problems do not arise in QED. 
In the non-Abelian case, the removal of unphysical gauge boson polarizations 
is more subtle, and we have seen that it involves the ghosts in an essential way. 
To resolve this subtle problem, we apply the principle of BRST symmetry. 

Let |A;tr) be an external state that contains no ghosts or antighosts and 
only gauge bosons with transverse polarization. We wish to show that the 
S-matrix projected onto such states is unitary: 


Ss (A; tr| St |C; tr) (C; tr| S |B; tr) = (A;tr|1|B; tr). (16.54) 
C 


As we explained above, the physical states |A;tr) belong to—and, in fact, 
span-—the subspace Ho defined by the BRST operator. In particular, all of 
these states are annihilated by @. Since @ commutes with the Hamiltonian, 


the time evolution of any such state must also produce a state annihilated 
by Q. Thus, 


Q-S|A;tr) = 0. (16.55) 


This implies that the states S|A;tr) must be linear combinations of states in 
Ho and H»2. However, states in H2 have zero inner product with one another 
and with states in Ho. Thus the inner product of any two states of the form 
S|A;tr) comes only from the overlap of the components in 7{9, so we can 
write 


(A;tr| S'- S'|B;tr) = S- (A; tr| ST |C; tr) (C;tr| S |B; tr). (16.56) 
C 
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Since the full S-matrix is unitary, this relation implies that the restricted S- 
matrix is also unitary, Eq. (16.54). In addition, (16.56) implies that the sum of 
the Cutkosky cuts of diagrams contributing to the S-matrix in a given order 
is equal to the sum of the cuts involving transverse gauge bosons only. ‘Thus, 
the cancellation between diagrams that produce pairs of gauge bosons with 
unphysical polarizations and those that produce ghosts is a general property 
that persists to all orders in perturbation theory. 

Since the BRST transformation generates a continuous symmetry, it gen- 
erates a set of Ward identities. These identities are similar in structure to the 
Ward identities of the non-Abelian gauge symmetry, since the BRST sym- 
metry contains a gauge transformation whose parameter is the ghost field. 
However, the identities that follow from BRST symmetry are simpler. We 
will not study the Ward identities of non-Abelian gauge theory further in 
this book. However, when one discusses the renormalization of gauge theo- 
ries at a higher level, the central identities among renormalization constants 
that follow from the Ward identities are most easily derived using the BRST 
symmetry.? 


16.5 One-Loop Divergences of Non-Abelian 
Gauge Theory 


Now that we have discussed the general properties of tree-level diagrams in 
non-Abelian gauge theories, we turn our attention to diagrams with loops. As 
always in quantum field theory, some of these loop diagrams will diverge, and 
we must take care to treat the divergent integrals correctly. 

The Lagrangian of a non-Abelian gauge theory (15.39) contains no in- 
teractions of dimension higher than 4. Therefore, by the general arguments 
of Chapter 10, this Lagrangian is renormalizable, in the sense that the di- 
vergences can be removed by a finite number of counterterms. However, in 
non-Abelian gauge theories, as in QED, the gauge symmetries of the theory 
imply stronger restrictions on the structure of the divergences. In QED, pro- 
vided that we use a gauge-invariant regulator, there are only four possible 
divergent coefficients, which are subtracted by the counterterms for the elec- 
tromagnetic vertex (61), for the electron and photon field strength (62 and 
63), and for the electron mass (6,,). In particular, the possibility of a pho- 
ton mass renormalization is excluded by gauge invariance. Furthermore, the 
two counterterms 6; and 62 are equal to one another, and cancel in the eval- 
uation of the electron-photon vertex function, as a consequence of the Ward 
identity. Non-Abelian gauge symmetries imply similar restrictions on the di- 
vergences of Feynman diagrams. In this section, we will illustrate some of 
these restrictions through examples of one-loop diagrams. 


¥ An introduction to the Ward identities of the BRST symmetry is given by Taylor 
(1976). 
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Figure 16.7. Contributions to the gauge boson self-energy in order g?. 


The Gauge Boson Self-Energy 


In QED, the strongest constraints of gauge invariance come in the evaluation 
of the photon self-energy. The Ward identity implies the relation 


a“( =1(), (16.57) 


which in turn implies that the photon self-energy diagrams have the structure 


(16.58) 


The only divergence possible is a logarithmically divergent contribution to 
II(q?). In non-Abelian gauge theories, (16.57) still holds, so the self-energy 
again has the Lorentz structure (16.58). However, the cancellations that lead 
to this structure are more complex. Here we will exhibit these cancellations 
by computing the gauge boson self-energy in detail at the one-loop level. In 
order to preserve gauge invariance, we will use dimensional regularization. 

The contributions of order g* to the gauge boson self-energy are shown 
in Fig. 16.7. (In addition to these 1PI diagrams, there are three “tadpole” 
diagrams; but these automatically vanish, as in QED, by the argument given 
below Eq. (10.5).) The fermion loop diagram can be considered separately 
from the other diagrams, since in principle we could include any number of 
fermions in the theory. We will see below that the contributions of the three 
remaining diagrams interlock in an essential way. 

Let us first calculate the fermion loop diagram. The Feynman rule for 
the vertices in this diagram is identical to the QED Feynman rule, except 
for the addition of a group matrix ¢* that acts on the fermion gauge group 
indices. The value of this diagram is therefore the same as in QED, Eq. (7.90), 
multiplied by a trace over group matrices: 


~~ = tri a i(q? gh” — qq’) 
1 
2 
— ) 
* Can) / GOO El Gea c(i agate 


The value of the trace is given by Eq. (15.78): tr[¢*t?] = C(r)6°. In a theory 
with several species of fermions, there would be a diagram of this type for each 
species. We will be mainly interested in the divergent part of this diagram, 
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which is independent of the fermion mass. If there are ny species of fermions, 
all in the same representation r, then the total contribution of fermion loop 
diagrams takes the form 


= i(q? gh” = aa)" (To ; ony C(r)F(2-8) ae ), 


Now consider the three diagrams from the pure gauge sector. The contri- 
bution of these diagrams depends on the gauge; we will use Feynman-‘t Hooft 
gauge, € = 1. 

Using the three-gauge-boson vertex from Fig. 16.1, we can write the first 
of the three diagrams as 


== == Ged pocd NY. (16.60 
a pay Gry ( ) 


o—™~ 
bho 
> 
SY 
‘Ss 
3S 
bo 
o— 


where the numerator structure is 


N#Y = [gt?(q — p)? + 9°? (2p + a) + g°*(—p — 29)? | 
x [5%(P — d)o + Ipo(—2p — 9)” + 5%o(p + 24)p]- 


The overall factor of 1/2 is a symmetry factor. The contraction of structure 
constants can be evaluated using Eq. (15.93): f2°% fo°4 = Co(G)6®. 

To simplify the expression further, combine denominators in the standard 
way: 


1 1 1 1 
PtaP = | CaF TapT TF = | ae — 


where P = p+ xq and A = —2x(1—2x)q?. Then (16.60) can be rewritten 


i 
2 A 
g ae d* P 1 7 
eee d 5 ee, 
ac ace 9 C2(G)6 / Pa (P? — A)? 
0 


The numerator structure can be simplified by eliminating p in favor of P, 
discarding terms linear in P” (which integrate symmetrically to zero), and 
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replacing P# P” with g#” P?/d (also by symmetry): 
NM = —g"¥ (2g +p)? + (q—p)*] — d(q + 2p)*(q + 2p)” 
+ [(2q + p)"(q + 2p)” + (q— p)* (2g +p)” — (q+ 2p)" (q — p)” 
+(uo v)| 
gh Pow e298 | =0)? a) 
+ ghq” [(2—d)(1—22)? _ 2(1+2x)(2—z)| 


The final step in the evaluation is to Wick-rotate and apply the integration 
formulae (7.85) and (7.86). This brings the diagram into the following form: 


1 
ee) 
tg a 1 
ace ~ (4) 72 C2(G)6 dx A2—4/2 
0 


x (T(1-4) gtv@? (2 (d—1)a(1—2)| (16.62) 
+ T(2—§) g#¥q? [3(2—2)? + 3(1+2)"| 
— (2-4) gXq” (1-4) (1-22)? + (1+2)(2-2))), 


Next consider the diagram with a four-gauge-boson vertex. Using the 
vertex Feynman rule in Fig. 16.1, we find 


1 d*p Gas cna 
hs 7b ee 
2 | (2m)* <p 9) 


x Faas aa (gt? g’? = g¢) (16.63) 
i sae aa (gt g?? ee, gh? g’?) 
all | fassence facd (gh” g?? = gt? g’)| 


The factor 1/2 in the first line is a symmetry factor. The first combination of 
structure constants in the vertex factor vanishes by antisymmetry; the second 
and third can be reduced by the use of Eq. (15.93). We then find simply 


.*2 = -90,(G)5" a a 9t"(d-1). (16.64) 


In dimensional regularization, the integral over p gives a pole at d = 2 but 
yields zero as d — 4. We could simply discard this diagram and trust that the 
pole at d = 2 is canceled by the other two diagrams. It is instructive, however, 
and no more difficult, to demonstrate the cancellation explicitly. To do so, we 
can force the integral to look like that of the previous diagram, multiplying the 
integrand by 1 in the form (¢ + p)*/(q +p)*. We then combine denominators 
as before, and eliminate p in favor of the shifted variable P = p+ xq. After 
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dropping the term linear in P, we obtain 


a = -4802(6)8" | dx | a pe ayaal U-DIP*+ (1-2)? 
0 


We can now Wick-rotate and integrate over P to obtain 


1 


ig? ab i 
= agar 2G) dx ———~ A2- R2=d/2 
0 


x (-Td-$) gt”@? [34(d-1)2(1-2)) 
—1(2—) g"”q? ((d-1)(1-2)"]). 


Expressions (16.62) and (16.65), by themselves, do not add to any rea- 
sonable value: The pole at d = 2 does not cancel, and the sum does not have 
a transverse Lorentz structure. To bring the gauge boson self-energy into its 
desired form, we must include the diagram with a ghost loop. According to 
the rules shown in Fig. 16.5, this diagram is 


(16.65) 


d 
nea b dtp 
A, fe ‘ es “a 2 ac Cc ve 
WAN, OS ae ies (ae | aaa 2 pea? 9? £2" (p+q)t f'n”. (16.66) 
q aed Pprq 
C 


There is no symmetry factor in this case, but there is a factor of —1 because 
the ghost fields anticommute. The ghost diagram can be simplified using the 
same set of tricks that we applied to the previous two: combine denominators, 
shift the integral to P, Wick-rotate, and integrate over P using dimensional 
regularization. The result is 


on ig? ee 1 
ie aa = agape C2\G0 ak Ta-a/2 
ey saya (16.67) 
x (-Ta-$) gt”¢@? [42(1-2)] 


+1(2-$) "gq" [x(1—z))). 


Now we are ready to put these results together. In the sum of the three 
diagrams, the coefficient of [(1—$)g"”q?ax(1—z) is 


5(3d — 3 — d? +. d—1) =(1- $)(d— 2). (16.68) 


The first factor cancels the pole of the gamma function at d = 2. Thus, the 
sum of the three diagrams has no quadratic divergence and no gauge boson 
mass renormalization. Notice that the ghost diagram plays an essential role 
in this cancellation. 
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After the pole at d = 2 is canceled, [(1—$) becomes ['(2—). This term 
therefore combines with the others that are proportional to T(2—-¢) gl” Gg? to 
give a total coefficient of 


(d—2)x(1—x) + $(2—2)* + 4(1+2)? — (d—1)(1-2)’. (16.69) 


Since the best way to simplify this expression is not obvious, let us put it 
aside and work first with the coefficient of T(2—$)qtq’: 


—(1—$)(1-2r)? — (1+-@)(2—2) + x(1—2x) = —(1—$) (1-22)? — 2. 


If the total self-energy is to be proportional to (g“”q? — qq”), it must be 


possible to reduce expression (16.69) to this same form (times —1). To do so, 
note that A is symmetric with respect to x « (1-2), and therefore we can 
substitute (1—z) for x in any term of the numerator. In particular, terms that 
are linear in xz can be transformed as follows: 
v—te+5(1—-x) = 5. 


In the end, the sum of the three pure-gauge diagrams simplifies to 


1 
0° ra ~ 4) 
ab 2 Vv 2 Vv d 2 
0 
This expression is manifestly transverse, as required by the Ward identity of 
the non-Abelian gauge theory. For future reference, we record the ultraviolet 
divergent part of (16.70): 


On oe ee ee 


=iqg = 'a')o" (Ts (-=)cx@yre-$) pee ), 


(16.71) 


As we noted above, the result (16.70) depends on the gauge used in the cal- 
culation. In any gauge, the boson self-energy is transverse and free of quadratic 
divergences. However, the coefficient of the transverse Lorentz structure may 
depend on €. It turns out that, for a general value of €, the coefficient of the 
ultraviolet divergence in (16.71) is modified according to 


is) 13 € 

_= (= =). (16.72) 
The fact that the boson self-energy depends on the gauge does not contradict 
the general theorem that S-matrix elements are independent of €. The full set 
of one-loop corrections to a gauge theory S-matrix element always involves 
a number of different radiative corrections to vertices and propagators; the 
gauge dependence cancels in an intricate fashion among these various terms. 
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The £ Function 


The simplest calculation that involves a gauge-invariant combination of radia- 
tive corrections is the computation of the leading term of the Callan-Symanzik 
G function of a non-Abelian gauge theory. The invariance of the leading term 
of G could be argued intuitively, by saying that the coupling constant of the 
gauge theory should not evolve to large values in one scheme of calculation 
while it stays small in another scheme. In Section 17.2 we will demonstrate 
this result more cleanly by showing that the leading coefficient of the 6 func- 
tion can be extracted from a physical cross section and so must be gauge 
independent. (Surprisingly, this conclusion actually applies to the first two 
coefficients of the @ function, written as a power series in g.) 

Recall from Section 12.2 that the @ function gives the rate at which the 
renormalized coupling constant changes as the renormalization scale M is 
increased. Since Green’s functions depend on M through the counterterms 
that subtract ultraviolet divergences, G can be computed from the counter- 
terms that enter an appropriately chosen Green’s function. For example, in 
Eq. (12.58), we saw that the G function of QED can be computed from the 
counterterms for the electron-photon vertex, the electron self-energy, and the 
photon self-energy. The same derivation goes through in the case of a non- 
Abelian gauge theory. Thus, to lowest order, 


B(g) = MA (—6 + 69+ 563), (16.73) 
with the conventions for the counterterm vertices shown in Fig. 16.8. In QED, 
the first two terms cancel by the Ward identity, so depends only on 63. In the 
non-Abelian case, all three terms contribute. The most difficult to compute 
is 63, but we have nearly done so already by computing the gauge-boson self- 
energy diagrams. Let us now complete this calculation of the @ function of 
non-Abelian gauge theory. 

In order for the counterterm 63 to cancel the divergence of Eqs. (16.59) 
and (16.71), it must be of the form 


g 1 Q=5) | 


S Sane OT 


(4m)2 (M2)2-472 >C2(G) - snyC(r)], (16.74) 


3 
where M is the renormalization scale. Depending on the precise renormal- 
ization conditions used, there may be additional finite contributions to 63, 
but these do not contribute to the @ function (to one-loop order). Similarly, 
the finite parts of 62 and 6, will depend on the details of the renormaliza- 
tion scheme. However, as we saw in Section 12.2, the one-loop contribution 
to the 6 function is the same in any scheme in which amplitudes are renor- 
malized at a point where all momentum invariants are of the same order M?. 
In dimensional regularization, a logarithmic divergence always takes the form 
r(2- g )/A?-4/2, where A is some combination of momentum invariants. Thus, 
to compute the @ function, we can simply set A = M? in such expressions. 
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Figure 16.8. Counterterms needed for computing fermion interactions in a 
non-Abelian gauge theory. 


so 


Figure 16.9. Diagrams whose divergences are subtracted by the counter- 
terms 62 and 61. 


To complete the computation of the @ function, we must compute 6é2 
and 6, to the same level of approximation. The fermion self-energy coun- 
terterm 62 cancels the divergence proportional to # in the first diagram of 
Fig. 16.9. In Feynman-‘t Hooft gauge, the value of this diagram is 


g)? nyt to (gp + Kt) 


oi EEE or (16.75) 


Since the divergence in the field strength renormalization is independent of 
the fermion mass, we have simplified (16.75) by setting the mass to zero. The 
product of group matrices equals the quadratic Casimir operator, by defini- 
tion (15.92). The Dirac matrix structure can be reduced using a contraction 
identity (7.89). The rest of the calculation follows the same steps as for the 
boson self-energy diagrams: 


SA _ =H Calea-2) | a EP 
9 d*P oe —2x ae. 
eee a f | Gare ap 


_ ig? P(2=9) 
= Tarlo") | dz (1—x)(d—2) 5 a~a79 
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2 
tg d 
= ———~ #Co(r)T (2-5) + ---. 16. 
cape On IE (2-$) + (16.76) 
(Here P= p+ xk and A = —2(1—2)k’.) 

The divergent part of this expression must be canceled by the second 
counterterm diagram of Fig. 16.8. Thus, if the renormalization scale is /, the 
counterterm must be 

2 PQs) 
eee eee ima Ee 
62 = (An)? (M2247 Co(r), (16.77) 
plus finite terms. We note that, like 63, 62 depends on the gauge; for example, 
62 has no one-loop divergence in Landau gauge (€ = 0). 

To determine 61, we must compute the second and third diagrams of 
Fig. 16.9. The second diagram, computed in Feynman-‘t Hooft gauge and for 
massless fermions, is 


Ge I ae Vt EE + Hw 


16.78 
(p + k!)?(p + k)?p? 
The gauge group matrices can be simplified according to 
CE Seer a ee) 
ef t@ a te abcyc 
ee aed (16.79) 


= Co(r)t® ne ads ; ae 
= [C2(r) as 5C2(G)]t*. 


In the third line we have used the antisymmetry of f%°° to rewrite the matrix 
product as a commutator; in the last line we have used Eq. (15.93). 

The diagrams computed earlier in this section had positive superficial 
degrees of divergence, so we needed to extract their logarithmic divergences 
carefully. The integral in (16.78), however, is superficially logarithmically di- 
vergent, and so the coefficient of this divergence can be extracted easily by 
considering the limit in which the integration variable p is much greater than 
any external momentum. In this limit, the diagram is estimated as follows: 


d*p y’ py’ py 
(et) pe pape 


~ #(Ca(r) ~ 30x f (16.80) 


If we replace p’p? by g??p*/d in the numerator of (16.80), this expression 
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simplifies easily: 


~ 9 [C2(r) — 3Ca(G)H(2=)? 59" f 
(16.81) 


- 43 
~ Tex [Ca(r) — 3C2(G)]t*y" (T(2-§) +). 
(47) 
This estimate gives the correct coefficient of the divergent term. It drops 
completely the finite terms in the vertex function, but we do not need these 
to compute the @ function. 
The third diagram of Fig. 16.9 can be analyzed in the same way. Its value, 
in Feynman-’t Hooft gauge and for massless fermions, is 


d*p br tp ,. —1 —1 
= |— Slignt)s {°) ——_—. —_—_, 
lee (igy 3 (29Yp Thi —pp (k—p)? 
x gf 7° [gtY (2k’—k—p)? + g”?(—k’—k+2p)" 


+g?! (2k—k!—p)”]. (16.82) 


The gauge matrix product can be reduced as follows: 

1 
~C2(G)t*. 
2 
Again we can determine the logarithmic divergence of this diagram by neglect- 
ing all external momenta in comparison with p. A straightforward calculation 


then yields 


Prep = = foe . i kaa a = 


3 4 Vy Vv Vv 
g a | ap OP pe = 2g Sp ang" Dp 
cla | sae py 
3 4 
g Pel d*p 1 4 
ve ONG) / (On) (p22 LY per pe ey | 
ig? 3 a. pb d 
~ Tiny 5C2(G)t y# (T(2-§) +--+). (16.83) 


In the second line we have again replaced p?p° with g?? p?/d. 

The sum of the divergences in results (16.81) and (16.83) must be canceled 
by the third counterterm diagram in Fig 16.8. With a renormalization scale 
of M, we find 

2 T(2—¢) 
in apne apd es 
6, = Gn)? (M2247 [Co(r) + C2(G)]. (16.84) 
Notice that 6; is not equal to 62, as would have been true in the Abelian case; 
here 6; has an extra term, proportional to C2(G). 
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We are now ready to compute the @ function. Plugging the three coun- 
terterms (16.74), (16.77), and (16.84) into our formula (16.73), we find 


(a) = (-2) Ga | (Cale) + C2(G)) — Calr) + (302) - Fnyr))]; 
that is, 
3 
(9) = ~ 7 [FZ Oal@) - =njC(r)]. (16.85) 


Notice that, at least for small values of nz, the @ function is negative and so 
non-Abelian gauge theories are asymptotically free. This is a result of excep- 
tional physical importance, first discovered by ’t Hooft, Politzer, and Gross 
and Wilczek.* We will discuss the physical interpretation of this result fur- 
ther in Section 16.7, and in the next several chapters. However, for the rest 
of this section, we will resist the temptation to pursue the physics and in- 
stead complete our technical analysis of the divergences of non-Abelian gauge 
theories. 


Relations among Counterterms 


In the analysis just completed, we computed the @ function of a non-Abelian 
gauge theory from the divergences of the fermion vertex and field strength 
renormalizations. One might visualize that we were computing the running 
of the coupling constant at the fermion-gauge boson vertex. Alternatively, 
we could have studied the divergences of the three-gauge-boson vertex or the 
four-gauge-boson vertex, and thus computed the running of these coupling 
constants. However, we saw already in Section 16.1 that non-Abelian gauge 
invariance knits together these separate coupling constants and requires their 
equality. Thus we might expect that these different calculations should pro- 
duce the same value of the @ function. 

To clarify this issue, let us carefully enumerate all the counterterms that 
appear in a non-Abelian gauge theory. We start from the Lagrangian (16.34), 
regarded as a combination of bare fields and a bare coupling constant. In the 
following discussion, we denote bare quantities by the subscript 0. Then, 


i ated a a 
Foe — 7 (Qu Abn — 0,AG,,)° + Wo (id — mo) vo — 207 e5 
+ GAs, woy"t* bo — G0 {OO Ae AAS (16.86) 
1 Cc VY =a adc Cc 
7 490 (Fo Aby Aon) (f° Ao" Ad ) — goth FO" AG,.C6. 


We choose € = oo for simplicity. We now rescale the fields to the renormalized 
field strengths by extracting the factors Z2, 73, ZS for the fermions, gauge 


*G. ’t Hooft, unpublished; H. D. Politzer, Phys. Rev. Lett. 30, 1346 (1973); D. J. 
Gross and F. Wilczek, Phys. Rev. Lett. 30, 1343 (1973). 
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bosons, and ghosts, and shift the coupling to the renormalized coupling g. 
The Lagrangian then takes the form 


a ee Se Lees 


where Lyen is the Lagrangian (16.34) and L..4. takes the form 


1 wee Cao a 
Le. = —763(Ou Ay — 0, AC)? + W(ib29 — bm) — 656767 c 


+ gd, Ady — 96;9 f0P°(0,AG) AP AS (16.87) 
— 79° 649(Fo%? As AP) (Fee4 AG AS) — gbSe% FAH AY C® 
with the counterterms defined by 

69 = Z_ —1, 63 = Z3 —1, 65 = Z5 —1, 6m = Z2M —-™M, 


6 = 2Z(Z5)2-1, 689 = B(z,)9/? -1, 
g g 
gi9 — 90.(7,)2 6¢ = 275/25)? 
i = ah a) ed, aio 2(Z3) L. (16.88) 


Notice that these eight counterterms depend on five underlying parameters; 
thus, there are three relations among them. The situation is very similar to 
that for the scalar theories with spontaneously broken symmetry that we stud- 
ied in Chapter 11. The underlying symmetry of the theory—here, local gauge 
invariance—implies relations among the divergent amplitudes of the theory 
and among the counterterms required to cancel them. In the present case, a 
set of five renormalization conditions uniquely specifies all of the counterterms 
in a way that removes all divergences from the theory. 

This program is especially simple at one-loop order. In this case we can 
expand go/g and the various Z factors about 1, keeping only the leading- 
order contribution to each counterterm. ‘Then the three relations among the 
counterterms can be written 


51 — 59 = 679 — 63 = 4879 — 63) = 6f — 65. (16.89) 


It is instructive to check explicitly that the values of 67%, 679, and 6 de- 
termined from (16.89) indeed remove the divergences of the corresponding 
vertex diagrams; this is the subject of Problem 16.3. Using relations (16.89), 
it is easy to show that the one-loop calculation of the G function will yield the 
same value, whichever gauge boson vertex is used in the computation. More 
generally, consider a non-Abelian gauge theory with many different species 
of particles, bosons and fermions, which couple to the gauge field. Then, to 
one-loop order, the quantity 


61 > 55, 
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where 6% is the vertex counterterm for species 7 and 63 is the corresponding 
field strength counterterm, takes a universal value. This value is gauge de- 
pendent, so that the gauge dependence of its divergent part cancels the gauge 
dependence of 63 in the computation of the @ function. 

In our discussion of the counterterms of QED at the end of Section 10.3, 
we remarked that the relation between 6, and 62 insured that all electrically 
charged species see a common universal value of the coupling constant e. In 
non-Abelian gauge theories, the relations (16.89) and their higher-loop gener- 
alizations preserve the universality of the non-Abelian couplings. In QED, we 
were able to obtain an even stronger relation, 6; = 62 or Z,; = Z2, from the ab- 
solute normalization of the matrix elements of the vector current. However, in 
non-Abelian gauge theories, the corresponding vector current j4* = wy"t@w 
transforms under local gauge transformations in the adjoint representation. 
Thus the Faddeev-Popov prescription cannot be used to compute matrix el- 
ements of this current unambiguously, and thus the normalization of these 
matrix elements is not preserved by the perturbation theory. 


16.6 Asymptotic Freedom: The Background 
Field Method 


In the previous section, we saw that the @ function of a non-Abelian gauge 
theory with a sufficiently small number of fermions is negative. This result 
is important enough that it is worthwhile to derive it twice. The preceding 
derivation was straightforward but not very illuminating. In this section we 
give a second derivation of the same result, which is more abstract but much 
cleaner and more transparent. 

The method of this section reflects the spirit of Wilson’s idea of inte- 
grating out the high-momentum degrees of freedom, while taking proper care 
to preserve gauge invariance. We will compute the effective action of a non- 
Abelian gauge theory for a fixed, slowly varying, classical background gauge 
field Af(x). By adopting a canonical normalization of this field, we can in- 
terpret the coefficient of the effective action as a running coupling constant. 
This method is analogous to Polyakov’s method for computing the @ function 
of the nonlinear sigma model, presented in Section 13.3. 


Background Field Perturbation Theory 


To set up the computation, rescale the gauge field gAv, — Aji. In this nor- 
malization, the gauge coupling is removed from the covariant derivative and 
moved to the coefficient of the gauge field kinetic energy term. We thus start 
from the Lagrangian 


1 


L =~ 7a (Fin)? + BODY, (16.90) 
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with 
D,, = 0, —tA?t®, 
a __ a ; Aa abe qb Ac (16.91) 
uv = OA, — OLA, + f pty? 
and the fermion mass set to zero for simplicity. The transformation laws of 
Ay and w are also independent of the coupling constant: 


6A® = d,a% + fr Ara®, — bap = tart. (16.92) 
On the other hand, the coupling constant g will appear in the gauge field 
propagator. 


Next, split the gauge field into a classical background field and a fluctu- 
ating quantum field: 


Poe yer (16.93) 


We will treat the classical part Aj as a fixed field configuration and the 
fluctuating part Ai, as the integration variable of the functional integral. From 
here on, we will use the symbol D,, to denote the covariant derivative with 
respect to the background field: D,, = 0, — 1Ait*. Then 


biD)y > WiD)p + Anbyttd. (16.94) 
The Yang-Mills field strength decomposes as follows: 


a a a abe 4b ac 
Fa, — 0,AS — 0,A% + fa? A® Ac 
+ Oy AS — OAS + fore(ARAS — ARAS) + fO°ADAS (16.95) 
= F¢, + D,AS — DAL + fo ALAS, 


where, in the last line, Ff, is the field strength of the classical field, and Dy, 
is the covariant derivative in the adjoint representation, Eq. (15.86). Notice 
that, both in (16.94) and in (16.95), the derivative 0,, appears only as a part 
of the covariant derivative with respect to the background field. 

If the background field Af, is regarded as fixed, the Lagrangian has a local 
gauge symmetry implemented by transformations on Ai: 


A > AZ + Dya® + fr Ara’. (16.96) 


To define the functional integral, we must gauge-fix using the Faddeev-Popov 
procedure. We choose a gauge-fixing condition that is covariant with respect 
to the background gauge field: 


G4(A) = Dt At —u%, (16.97) 


instead of (16.28). The Faddeev-Popov determinant involves the variation of 
this operator with respect to the gauge transformation (16.96). As in Section 
16.2, we can promote the gauge-fixing term to the exponent, to quantize the 
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theory in the background field analogue of Feynman-’t Hooft gauge. Then the 
gauge-fixed Lagrangian is 


1 2 1 
= jae D. A@ SDA" abc 4b ac —_ —_(D# a\2 
Lrp = "=i — (Fe + DyA, Ai, * f AAS) ve Ai) (16.98) 
+ W(ip + A% pee yy =e" (ee EDA GA ec). 
The Lagrangian (16.98) is gauge-fixed, but it is invariant under a local 
symmetry that transforms both A’, and the background field A‘: 
Ay, — Ay, Dib" 
A’. = A’ _ fo OA 
Prt ipry 


ct — ct Daal Gao 


(16.99) 


Under this transformation, A7, transforms as a matter field in the adjoint 
representation, while Af, carries the part of the local gauge transformation 
proportional to 0,,3%. To prove that (16.99) is a symmetry of (16.98), we need 
only note that (16.98) is globally invariant, and that A‘, appears in (16.98) 
only as a part of the covariant derivative and the field strength. The trans- 
formation (16.99) is also a symmetry of the functional measure. Thus, if we 
functionally integrate over At w, and c* to compute the effective action, the 
result must be invariant to local gauge transformations of Aj. This observa- 
tion greatly simplifies the analysis of the effective action. 


One-Loop Correction to the Effective Action 


Let us now compute the effective action, using the method of Section 11.4. To 
compute [| A%] to one-loop order, we drop terms linear in the fluctuating field 
Aj, and then integrate over the terms quadratic in A/, and the fermion and 
ghost fields. This produces functional determinants, which we can evaluate 
into an appropriate form for an effective action. 

To carry out this program, we must work out the terms in (16.98) 
quadratic in each of the various fields. The terms quadratic in Ai, are: 


1 a, a apy faoc Cc a 
La =~ 55 {HDi — DAj)? + POY FAAS + (DYAL)}. (16.100) 
After = by parts, we can rewrite this as 


ap = ace —, *_{Aa[— (BD? \2" 6 pV mee OD Og uae (D# DY)? A? — A® i AG}, 


(16.101) 
The term in brackets contains the commutator of covariant derivatives. This 
can be simplified tty (15.48); the result combines with the last term to give 


La=- ga Atl (DAOC Gg EY = 2 fee AC (16.102) 
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The first term is part of a covariant d’Alembertian operator. The second term 
seems quite special, but we can put it into a form that will be convenient later 
as follows: First, we recognize that F' ve is contracted with a group generator 
in the adjoint representation. Next, we introduce the matrix (3.18) that is the 
generator of Lorentz transformations on 4-vectors: 


(F?" ap = 1(6453 — 53,68). (16.103) 


With these replacements, we can write (16.102) in the form 
1 a ac VY Oo V ac Cc 
LA = ~ 992 (Anl-(2") gi: a 2 a (tg) JAC}. (16.104) 


The object in brackets can be considered as a generalized d’Alembertian for 
fluctuations on the background field. 

Next, we reduce the quadratic terms in fermion fields in a similar way. 
The quadratic Lagrangian for the fermion field is 


Ly = (iD). (16.105) 


Integrating over the fermion fields, we find the determinant of the operator 
(iD). This is conveniently expressed as the square root of the determinant of 
the operator 


(iD)? = —yF 7" Dy Dy 
(39. 7} — al", 7")) uD. (16.106) 
—D* + 2i(5 hy", 71) DaDe- 


In the last line, the commutator of Dirac matrices forms the generator of 
Lorentz transformations in the spinor representation, S#” (3.23). Since this 
object is antisymmetric in its indices, the product D,,D, that is contracted 
with it can be replaced by half of their commutator. Then (16.106) takes the 
form 


(iD)? = —D? + 2(5F3,S°)t”, (16.107) 


where t® is now given in the representation of the fermions. This is just the 

d’Alembertian in (16.104), rewritten for the new set of spin and gauge quan- 

tum numbers. If the theory contains n+ species of fermions, the fermionic 

functional integral gives the determinant of (16.107) raised to the power n/2. 
The quadratic term in ghosts is simply 


Lo = @[-(D?)“ |e"; (16.108) 


This contains the same d’Alembertian operator written for the case of spin 
Zero. 

To summarize all of these results, we define the general covariant back- 
ground-field d’Alembertian as 


A,j = —D* +25 F357?" )e’, (16.109) 
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acting on a field of representation r and spin 7. The square of the covariant 
derivative gives the normal, convective, minimal coupling of the particle de- 
scribed by A,.; to the gauge field. The additional term is a magnetic moment 
interaction with the gauge field, whose strength corresponds to a g-factor 
g = 2. Using this general expression, we can write the effective action for the 
classical fields Af, to one-loop order, as 


iD[A] 


| vavwve exp i fate (Lrp + Lei) 


exp i fate(- GR) + fei) (16.110) 


(det Ag1) 7? (det Ay.1/2) "4" (det Ago)”, 


where £,.4. is the counterterm Lagrangian and the three determinants are the 
results of evaluating the gauge field, fermion, and ghost functional integrals. 
Additional loop corrections to the effective action are suppressed by another 
factor of g?. | 

Since each integral contributing to (16.110) is invariant to (16.99), each 
determinant will be a gauge-invariant functional of Aj. If we expand the 
determinants in powers of the background field, we should then find a series 
of terms that begins 


1 
log det A,; = ifate (5,5)? +-- ), (16.111) 


where the succeeding terms contain higher-dimension gauge-invariant opera- 
tors. The coefficient C,.; can depend on the representation r and the spin 7. 
This first term of the expansion modifies the zeroth-order effective action ac- 
cording to 


1 
4g? 


lsjl 1 n 

a \2 f a \2 

(Fay) 7 & + 5Ce,1 — Cao — £Cy1/2) (Fie) (16.112) 
The factors C,; are dimensionless but, since they arise from a one-loop com- 
putation, we should expect that they are logarithmically divergent: 


A? 
Ca = Cr,j log 7a + werk. (16.113) 


where k is a momentum characterizing the variation of the background field. 
The counterterm 63 removes the divergence; if we impose a renormalization 
condition at the scale M, then the addition of (16.113) and its counterterm 
gives the result (16.112) with the replacement 


2 


M 
Crs = e5 log 72 a ea (16.114) 
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Then the original fixed coupling constant in the effective action is replaced by 
a running coupling constant 


1 t 74 nf M? 
FUR = gt (G00 — cao ~ Fenaya) low ee ere 
or 
g? 
g?(k?) gr a ee se reer ee (16.116) 


i ($e, — Cao - “2 Cr1/2)97 log k2/M2- 


By comparing this form to Eq. (12.88), we see that this running coupling con- 
stant is the solution to the renormalization group equation for the 6 function 


1 n 
B(g) as (Sec. — CG,0 — Pens/2) 9°. (16.117) 


Thus, by calculating the c,,;, we can directly obtain the leading coefficient of 
the @ function. 


Computation of the Functional Determinants 


To compute c,;, we must work out the first term in the expansion of the 
determinant in powers of the external field. To expand the determinant, we 
proceed as in the example in Section 9.5. Write 


Ar; =—-84A%M4AAV4 AM), (16.118) 


where 
1) _ ; a.a a .za 
A) = i[0" Aat® + Att?0"] 


ROSA Ae (16.119) 
AtF) = 2b PT e. 


The pieces A® and A‘? contain one power of the external field; A‘) contains 
two powers of Ae Treating these terms as perturbations, we write 


log det A,; = log det[—0? + (AY + A® 4+ AM) 
= log det[—0?] + log det[1 + (—82) “(AM + AQ) 4+ AY) 
= log det[—8?] + trlog[l + (—0?) “(AM + A@ 4+ AM) 


= log det|—87] + tr[(—8?) “(AW + A® 4+ AM) +... 
(16.120) 
The first term of the right in (16.120) is an irrelevant constant. The terms 
in this expansion that are linear in A’, vanish by gauge invariance (or, more 
explicitly, because tr[t*] = 0). The quadratic terms in Aj, must organize them- 
selves into the structure of (16.111), plus terms with higher derivatives. 
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Figure 16.10. Terms quadratic in the external field in the expansion of 


log det A; ;. The special vertex arises from the F’?? 7, coupling. 


The terms in (16.111) quadratic in Af, can be written in Fourier space as 


log det A,.; = a : A®(—k) A? (k) (ke gt” — k# RY) - [Cr j + O(k?)]. 


2 2a 

(16.121) 
We will now compute these terms explicitly from (16.120) and bring them 
into the form of (16.121). The terms with two powers of A‘, in the expan- 
sion (16.120) are those with one power of A'?) or two powers of A“) or A‘), 
Further, terms linear in A‘) are proportional to tr[,.7°7] = 0, so the cross 
term between these two structures vanishes. The three remaining contribu- 
tions correspond to the Feynman diagrams shown in Fig. 16.10. 

The term involving two powers of A“) is 


~1 tr[(—02) 7A (82) 1A] = ~Cy~ 
d*k d*p 1 1 
anal a qb eae sae = fed vib 
sf aan’ | oa tr p(n + KYM as (Op + byt 
(16.122) 


where the trace is now simply a trace over gauge and spin indices. The factor 


1/2 comes from the expansion of the logarithm. The term involving one power 
of A) is 


tr{(—82) 1 A@)] = Rem 


d*k d*p 1 
At A’ eee aaa 
jes bt ie * pet 


As Fig. 16.10 suggests, these two contributions are precisely proportional to 
the contribution of a scalar particle to the QED vacuum polarization, times 
the factor 


(16.123) 


tr[t*t?] = C(r)d(j)6, (16.124) 


where d(j) is the number of spin components. The values of the diagrams can 
be worked out using the methods of the previous section (or simply recalled 
from Problem 9.1). One finds that the two diagrams together sum up to the 
gauge-invariant form (16.121), to give 


5 | AiR) Ab (gt — eR”) [i 
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The term involving two powers of A‘) is 


— 5 tr[(-8?) 7A (8) TAM) = Wr 
d*k d*p i 1 
oe Anat f te iG ih gua Tt: 
SL aay Ate | eye a thon TIE (thao TONE 
(16.126) 
To evaluate this, define C(j) as the trace over spin indices 
tr[ FP? T°?) = (g?%g7P — gPP g°*)C()). (16.127) 
It is straightforward to work out from the explicit expressions that 
0 scalars; 
C(j) = 4 1 Dirac spinors; (16.128) 
2 4-vectors. 


Then (16.126) can be evaluated as 


il d*k a qb ap: 1 22. PILED r . 
2 | ayeti® [oti p2 (p+k)? (kg KER )4C (1) CG) 
2 i d*k a 2 LV LLY AC(r)C(G) _d 7 
= 5 | ape An MALONE gt — bee) (4 Te-$) +»). 
(16.129) 


Adding (16.125) and (16.129), we find that the coefficient C,.; in (16.111) 
is given by 


C= ie [$d(j) — 4C(j)]C(r)P(2-§). (16.130) 
Thus, 
a= at [sd(j) — 4C(9)|C(r), (16.131) 


or explicitly, 
C(r) +1/3 — scalars; 
Chie aye —8/3 Dirac spinors; (16.132) 
—20/3 4-vectors. 


Notice that, whenever the magnetic moment term is nonzero, it dominates, 
and that its coefficient is opposite in sign from the convective term. 
Inserting the values from (16.132) into (16.117), we find 


3 


ata) = 7X, ({0x(@) - SnsO(r)). (16.133) 


We thus confirm the conclusion of the previous section, that non-Abelian 
gauge theories with sufficiently few fermions are asymptotically free. 
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In the previous two sections! we twice calculated the @ function in non-Abelian 


gauge theory: 
3 


11 4 
B(9) = - ae (C2(@) — gnjC(r)). (16.134) 
Here ny is the number of fermion species in representation r, C'(r) is the con- 
stant appearing in the orthogonality relation (15.78) for the representation 
matrices, and C2(G) is the quadratic Casimir operator of the adjoint repre- 
sentation of the group, defined in Eq. (15.92). In an SU(N) gauge theory with 
fermions in the fundamental representation, this result becomes 


go: 7Al 2 
6a) = Gas ( =N =n). (16.135) 
The overall minus sign implies that, for sufficiently small ny, non-Abelian 
gauge theories are asymptotically free. In this case the running coupling con- 
stant tends to zero at large momenta, according to Eq. (12.92): 
2(k g (16.136 
g) 1+ fe CEN — 2ny) log(k?/M?) 
The asymptotic freedom of non-Abelian gauge theories is a surprising 
conclusion. When we first encountered the running of the electromagnetic 
coupling in Section 7.5, we found it easy to understand the direction of the 
coupling constant flow: The vacuum acquires a dielectric property due to 
virtual electron-positron pair creation, causing the effective electric charge 
to decrease at large distances. In non-Abelian gauge theories, according to 
Eq. (16.134), the fermions still produce such an effect. Furthermore, since the 
non-Abelian gauge bosons are charged, they should produce an additional 
screening effect. But according to Eq. (16.134), the net effect of the non- 
Abelian gauge bosons is opposite in sign. Apparently there must be other, 
competing, effects, which overcome the effect of screening and change the 
sign of the @ function. 
The precise form of these effects depends on the gauge. They are simplest 
to describe in the Coulomb gauge, for which the gauge fixing condition is 


0,Av = 0. (16.137) 


We will not work out the full quantization in this gauge; rather, we will just 
describe its qualitative features. As in electrodynamics, the field quanta in 
Coulomb gauge are described in a non-Lorentz-covariant manner as trans- 
versely polarized photons. There are no timelike or longitudinal photons and 


‘Section 16.7 draws on the main result of 16.5 and 16.6, but does not depend 
on these earlier sections. However, even if you have not read Section 16.5, you may 
wish to skim pages 522 through 531 to get an overview of how the @ function can be 
calculated. 
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no propagating ghosts. However, there is a Coulomb potential, described by 
the field A®°, which obeys a constraint equation analogous to Gauss’s law. Not 
surprisingly, in the non-Abelian case, Gauss’s law takes the gauge-covariant 
form 


D,E™ = gp*, (16.138) 


where £% = F2 and p* is the charge density of the global symmetry current 
of the fermions. Recall from Eq. (15.86) that the covariant derivative acting 
on a field in the adjoint representation is 


(D,,¢)* = io + gf P° AL. 


To analyze the consequences of Eq. (16.138), we will choose an example 
as simple and explicit as possible. Let the gauge group be SU(2), so that 
a=1,2,3 and f2° = «*°*, Let us compute the Coulomb potential of a point 
charge of magnitude +1 with the orientation a = 1. We will solve for E® using 
an iteration process, putting the gauge-field term of the covariant derivative 
on the right-hand side of the equation: 


O,E@% = gb) (x)62! + ger A" EM, (16.139) 


The second term on the right shows that, in a non-Abelian gauge theory, 
a region containing vector potentials and electric fields that are parallel in 
physical space and perpendicular in the group space is a source of electric 
field. 

The implication of Eq. (16.139) is worked out pictorially in Fig. 16.11. 
The leading term on the right-hand side of (16.139) implies a 1/r? electric 
field of type a = 1 radiating from x = 0. Somewhere in space, this electric 
field will cross with a bit of vector potential A® arising as a fluctuation of the 
vacuum. For definiteness, let us assume that this fluctuation has a = 2 and 
points in some diagonal direction, as shown in Fig. 16.11(a). Then the second 
term on the right-hand side of Eq. (16.139) is negative for a = 3: There is a 
sink of the field E* at this location, as shown in Fig. 16.11(b). These new 
fields are, in two locations, parallel or antiparallel to the original A field 
fluctuation. Looking again at the second term of Eq. (16.139), we see that 
there is a source of electric field with a = 1 closer to the origin, and a sink of 
electric field with a = 1 farther away. This is an induced electric dipole in the 
vacuum, shown in Fig. 16.11(c). But look at the signs: This dipole is oriented 
toward the original charge, and thus serves to amplify rather than screen it! 
The effect of the original charge thus becomes stronger at larger distances. 

The competition between this antiscreening effect and the screening due 
to virtual pairs of gauge bosons must be worked out quantitatively. When this 
is done,? one finds that the antiscreening effect is 12 times larger. 

In this argument, it is a set of dynamical features peculiar to the non- 
Abelian gauge theory that enables the coupling constant to be amplified rather 


'T. Appelquist, M. Dine, and I. Muzinich, Phys. Lett. 69B, 231 (1977). 
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Figure 16.11. The effect of vacuum fluctuations on the Coulomb field of 
an SU(2) gauge theory. In (a), a fluctuation A? occurs on top of the 1/r? 
field E'. These combined fields generate a sink of the field E®, as shown 
in (b). The E® field, in turn, combines with A? to create an effective E! 
dipole, shown in (c). The dipole points toward the original charge, enhancing 
its field at large distances. 


than screened at large distances. This suggests that asymptotic freedom might 
be a special property of non-Abelian gauge theories. Although the statement 
can be proved only by exhausting other cases, it does actually turn out to 
be true: Among renormalizable quantum field theories in four spacetime di- 
mensions, only the non-Abelian gauge theories are asymptotically free.* We 
have already seen in Chapter 14 that asymptotic freedom was suggested ex- 
perimentally as a property of the strong interactions. In the following chapter 
we will build a model of the strong interactions out of a non-Abelian gauge 
theory and explore its properties in detail. 


*S. Coleman and D. J. Gross, Phys. Rev. Lett. 31, 851 (1973). 
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Problems 


16.1 Arnowitt-Fickler gauge. Perform the Faddeev-Popov quantization of Yang- 
Mills theory in the gauge A%* = 0, and write the Feynman rules. Show that there 
are no propagating ghosts, and that the gauge field is reduced to two positive-metric 
degrees of freedom. (Although the gauge condition violates Lorentz invariance, this 
symmetry is restored in the calculation of gauge-invariant S-matrix elements. ) 


16.2 Scalar field with non-Abelian charge. Consider a non-Abelian gauge theory 
with gauge group G. Couple to this theory a complex scalar field in the representation r. 


(a) Show that the Feynman rules for the scalar field are a simple modification of 
the Feynman rules displayed for scalar QED in Problem 9.1(a). 


(b) Compute the contribution of this scalar field to the @ function, and show that 
the full @ function for this theory is 


3 


B(9) = — 725 (FCa(G) - 5C(”)). 


16.3 Counterterm relations. In Section 16.5, we computed the divergent parts of 
61, 62, and 63. It is a good exercise to compute the divergent parts of the remaining 
counterterms in Eq. (16.88) to one-loop order in the Feynman-’t Hooft gauge, and to 
explicitly verify that the counterterm relations (16.89) are consistent with the removal 
of ultraviolet divergences. 


(a) The ghost counterterms are particularly easy to compute. Work out 67 and 65, 
and show that the divergent part of their difference equals the divergent part 
of 6; — 62. This gives a derivation of asymptotic freedom that is slightly easier 
than the one in Section 16.5. 


(b) Compute the counterterm for the 3-gauge-boson vertex and verify the first equal- 
ity in (16.89). 

(c) Compute the counterterm for the 4-gauge-boson vertex and find, when the smoke 
clears, the second relation in (16.89). 


Chapter 17 


Quantum Chromodynamics 


The key to constructing a realistic model of the strong interactions is the 
phenomenon of asymptotic freedom. Chapter 14 described the experimental 
discovery of this phenomenon, while Chapter 16 presented the theoretical 
proof that non-Abelian gauge theories are asymptotically free. We are now 
ready to explore the consequences of these discoveries. 

We will begin by arguing that the most natural candidate for a model 
of the strong interactions is the non-Abelian gauge theory with gauge group 
SU(3), coupled to fermions (quarks) in the fundamental representation. This 
theory is known as Quantum Chromodynamics, or QCD. After some general 
discussion of QCD in Section 17.1, we will investigate a number of specific 
QCD scattering processes in Sections 17.2 through 17.4. The most interesting 
application of QCD, however, is of a somewhat more sophisticated nature; it 
comes in the prediction of a pattern of slow violations of the Bjorken scaling 
relation discussed in Chapter 14. Section 17.5 develops the additional theo- 
retical tools that are needed to understand these violations. 

Although this chapter includes many references to experiments, we re- 
mind the reader that, for QCD as for QED or critical phenomena, this book 
is primarily a textbook of theoretical methods rather than a review and in- 
terpretation of experimental data. The details of experimental techniques and 
results on strong interaction physics are reviewed in a number of excellent 
texts (see the bibliography). We hope that this chapter will give the theoret- 
ical foundation necessary to illuminate and interpret these results. 


17.1 From Quarks to QCD 


Our current theoretical picture of the strong interactions began with the 
identification of the elementary fermions that make up the proton and other 
hadrons. As the properties of these fermions became better understood, the 
nature of their interactions became tightly constrained, in a way that led even- 
tually to a unique candidate theory. In order to appreciate the uniqueness of 
this theory, we begin this chapter with a simplified history of how it arose. 
In 1963, Gell-Mann and Zweig proposed a model that explained the spec- 
trum of strongly interacting particles in terms of elementary constituents 
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called quarks. Mesons were expected to be quark-antiquark bound states. In- 
deed, the lightest mesons have just the correct quantum numbers to justify 
this interpretation; they are spin-0 and spin-1 states of odd parity, just as we 
found for fermion-antifermion bound states of zero orbital angular momen- 
tum in Chapter 3. Baryons were interpreted as bound states of three quarks. 
To explain the electric charges and other quantum numbers of hadrons, Gell- 
Mann and Zweig needed to assume three species of quarks, up (wu), down (d), 
and strange (s). Additional hadrons discovered since that time require the 
existence of three more species: charm (c), bottom (b), and top (t). To make 
baryons with integer charges, the quarks needed to be assigned fractional elec- 
tric charge: +2/3 for u, c, t, and —1/3 for d, s, b. Then, for example, the proton 
would be a bound state of wud, while the neutron would be a bound state of 
udd. The six types of quarks are conventionally referred to as flavors. 

The quark model had great success in predicting new hadronic states, and 
in explaining the strengths of electromagnetic and weak-interaction transitions 
among different hadrons. In particular, the quark model naturally incorporates 
the most important symmetry relations among strongly interacting particles. 
If one assumes that the u and d quarks have identical masses and interactions, 
the SU(2) group that acts as a unitary rotation of u and d states, 


s -u(%), (17.1) 


should be asymmetry of the strong interactions. Indeed, both in nuclear and in 
elementary particle physics, the quantum states form multiplets of this SU(2) 
symmetry, called isotopic spin or isospin. Similarly, since the strange quark 
is only a little heavier than the u and d quarks, it makes sense to consider the 
symmetry of unitary transformations of the triplet (u,d,s). Gell-Mann and 
Ne’eman showed that the elementary particles naturally fill out irreducible 
representations of this SU(3) symmetry. 

Despite the phenomenological success of the original quark model, it had 
two serious problems. First, despite considerable effort, free particles with 
fractional charge could not be found. Second, the spectrum of baryons re- 
quired the assumption that the wavefunction of the three quarks be totally 
symmetric under the interchange of the quark spin and flavor quantum num- 
bers, contradicting the expectation that quarks, which must have spin 1/2, 
should obey Fermi-Dirac statistics. The need for this symmetry is most clearly 
illustrated in the fact that one of the lightest excited states of the nucleon is 
a spin-3/2 particle with charge +2, the A**t. This particle is readily inter- 
preted as a uuu bound state with zero orbital angular momentum and all 
three quark spins parallel. 

To reconcile the baryon spectrum with the spin-statistics theorem, Han 
and Nambu, Greenberg, and Gell-Mann proposed that quarks carry an addi- 
tional, unobserved quantum number, called color. They introduced the ad hoc 
assumption that baryon wavefunctions must be totally antisymmetric in color 
quantum numbers. Then, if the quark wavefunctions are totally symmetric 
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in spin and flavor, they are totally antisymmetric overall, in agreement with 
Fermi-Dirac statistics. The simplest model of color would be to assign quarks 
to the fundamental representation of a new, internal SU(3) global symmetry. 
Suppressing for a moment the spin and flavor quantum numbers, we can rep- 
resent quarks by q;, where 7 = 1, 2,3 is the color index. ‘Thus quarks transform 
under the fundamental, or “3”, representation of the color SU(3) symmetry. 
Antiquarks, g’, transform in the 3 representation. The inner product of a 3 
and a 3 is an invariant of SU(3). One can also form an invariant by using the 
totally antisymmetric combination of three 3’s, €;;,: This object transforms 
under a unitary transformation according to 


€ijk —_ O54 5 5 Ue €i 1k! = (det U )éssk, (17.2) 


and so is invariant under SU(3) transformations, which have det U = 1. Under 
the postulate that all hadron wavefunctions must be invariant under SU(3) 
symmetry transformations, these two types of combinations are the only sim- 
ple ones allowed: 

Ga, — *qiade, ign PT". (17.3) 
That is, the assumption that physical hadrons are singlets under color implies 
that the only possible light hadrons are the mesons, baryons, and antibaryons. 

Like the original quark model, the color hypothesis was phenomenologi- 
cally successful but raised additional questions: Why should quarks have this 
seemingly superfluous property, and what mechanism insures that all hadron 
wavefunctions are color singlets? The answers to these questions came not 
from hadron spectroscopy, but from the deep-inelastic scattering experiments 
described in Chapter 14 and the ensuing search for a theory of parton binding 
with the property of asymptotic freedom. When it was discovered that non- 
Abelian gauge theories have this property, all that remained was to identify 
the correct gauge group and fermion representation. Since the color symmetry 
had no other obvious physical role, it was natural to identify this symmetry 
with the gauge group, with the colors being the gauge quantum numbers of 
the quarks. This reasoning resulted in a model of the strong interactions as a 
system of quarks, of the various flavors, each assigned to the fundamental rep- 
resentation of the local gauge group SU(3). The quanta of the SU(3) gauge 
field are called gluons, and the theory is known as Quantum Chromodynamics, 
or QCD. 

In this book, we will mainly investigate the properties of QCD in the 
high-energy regime, where the coupling constant has become small. However, 
we should point out that one can also study QCD in the regime of strong 
coupling, using an approximation scheme introduced by Wilson in which the 
continuum gauge theory is replaced by a discrete statistical mechanical system 
on a four-dimensional Euclidean lattice. Using this approximation, Wilson 
showed that, for sufficiently strong coupling, QCD exhibits confinement of 
color: The only finite-energy asymptotic states of the theory are those that 
are singlets of color SU(3). Thus the ad hoc assumption that explains the 
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Figure 17.1. Gauge electric field configuration associated with the separa- 
tion of color sources in a strong-coupling gauge theory. 


spectrum of hadrons turns out to be a consequence of the non-Abelian gauge 
theory coupling to color. If one attempts to separate a color-singlet state 
into colored components—for example, to dissociate a meson into a quark 
and an antiquark—a tube of gauge field forms between the two sources, as 
shown in Fig. 17.1. In a non-Abelian gauge theory with sufficiently strong 
coupling, this tube has fixed radius and energy density, so the energy cost of 
separating color sources grows proportionally to the separation. A force law 
of this type can consistently be weak at short distances and strong at long 
distances, accounting for the fact that isolated quarks are not observed. We 
will discuss the large-distance, strong-coupling limit of gauge theories further 
in the Epilogue. 

The short-distance limit of Quantum Chromodynamics can be readily 
studied using the Feynman diagram technology that we have developed in 
previous chapters. Here asymptotic freedom makes the coupling weak, and 
there is a sensible diagrammatic perturbation theory that begins from the 
model of free quarks and gluons. The following sections treat the elementary 
interactions among quarks and gluons that can be observed in high-energy 
experiments. 


17.2 ete” Annihilation into Hadrons 


The simplest reaction involving quarks is the production of quark pairs in 
ete” annihilation, a process that we treated already in Section 5.1. There we 
analyzed this process only at the most elementary level, viewing it as a pure 
QED reaction in which free quarks are created by a virtual photon. The dia- 
gram for this lowest-order process is shown in Fig. 17.2(a). The computation 
of the total cross section includes a sum over the various color states of the 
quark fields, and so provides a confirmation that the number of allowed colors 
is 3. Combining the color factor with the square of the quark electric charges, 
we found (Eq. (5.16)) 


a(ete — hadrons) = 09 -3- ye Q*, (17.4) 
A 
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Figure 17.2. Diagrams contributing to the process ete  — hadrons in 
QCD: (a) the leading-order diagram; (b) corrections of ee Os. 


where dg is the QED cross section for ete~ — pty, 


Ara? 
3s ’ 


090 = (17.5) 
and the sum in (17.4) is taken over quark flavors. This formula assumes that 
the center of mass energy is high enough that we can ignore the quark masses. 

When we couple the quarks to an SU(3) gauge theory, we add many 
important processes that affect both the value of this cross section and the 
final states that it includes. Some of the most important effects cannot be 
discussed within the context of perturbation theory. In particular, though 
the leading diagram contains free quarks, the particles that emerge from the 
reaction are color-singlet mesons and baryons. However, we will find that QCD 
perturbation theory with quarks and gluons does make a number of important 
predictions for ete~ annihilation to hadrons. The ideas that we develop in 
working out these predictions will also apply to many other strong-interaction 
processes. 


Total Cross Section 


The leading corrections to the rate of ete~ annihilation due to gluon exchange 
and emission are shown in Fig. 17.2(b). These are precisely the diagrams 
computed in the Final Project of Part I. The first two diagrams give a cross 
section of order g*, where g is the SU(3) gauge coupling, to produce a gluon 
in addition to the quark and antiquark. The third diagram must be summed 
in the amplitude with the leading diagram to produce a correction to the 
rate of gq production without gluon emission. In Part I, we computed these 
two contributions as if the strong interactions were an Abelian gauge theory. 
To obtain the corresponding expressions in QCD, we need only multiply the 
Abelian formulae by the group theory factor 
4 
PEE es | Car) trl l= 37 3, (17.6) 
where we have used Eq. (15.97) to evaluate C'2(r) for the fundamental rep- 
resentation of SU(3). The factor of 3 is the same color sum that appears in 
Eq. (17.4). Thus we can obtain the correct formulae for QCD from those of 
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the Final Project by making the replacement 


Ge => 39 or Ag > +s, (17.7) 


where 


n= = (17.8) 


is the strong-interaction analogue of the fine-structure constant. 

The end result of the Final Project of Part I was a formula for the total 
cross section to produce hadrons in ete~ annihilation. If we replace ag with 
(4/3)a;, that result becomes 


a(ete — hadrons) = a9 - Owe, f + = + O(02)]. (17.9) 
i 


This is actually the sum of the rates for two elementary processes, ete — qq 
(including the correction from the third diagram of Fig. 17.2(b)) and et™e~ — 
qqg. Although the rate for each of these processes is divergent as the gluon 
mass is taken to zero, that divergence cancels when they are combined. This 
is another example of the phenomenon of infrared divergence cancellations 
that we studied for the example of electron scattering in Sections 6.4 and 6.5. 
There we showed that the dressing of the final state by the emission of soft 
and collinear photons does not affect the overall scattering rate. Here, we see 
again that infrared divergences cancel in the total rate, although the sum over 
real and virtual gluon corrections leaves over a simple numerical correction. 

It is not difficult to understand the cancellation of infrared logarithms 
intuitively. The original process ete~ — qq is extremely rapid: Since the vir- 
tual photon is off-shell by an amount q* = s, the quarks are created in a time 
1/,/s. However, the emission of collinear gluons, and the virtual corrections 
associated with the exchange of soft gluons, occur over a much longer time 
scale. In the diagrams with gluon emission, the virtual quark or antiquark is 
off-mass-shell by an amount p* g> Where pig is the transverse momentum of 
the gluon relative to the qq system. Thus this virtual state survives for a time 
1/pig before it decays. Such a slow process cannot affect the probability that 
a qq pair was produced; it can only affect the properties of the final state into 
which the gq system will evolve. By this logic, the only perturbative correc- 
tions that can affect the total cross section are those for which pi, ~ //s. 
Another way to express this conclusion would be to argue that, after contri- 
butions from the infrared-sensitive regions have canceled, the contributions 
that remain come from the region of large real or virtual gluon momenta. By 
either argument, formula (17.9) should be a meaningful prediction of QCD 
perturbation theory, even though it involves an integral over the region of soft 
gluon emission. 
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The Running of a, 


Formula (17.9) depends on the QCD coupling constant a,, which must be 
defined at some renormalization point M. This is in contrast to the QED 
coupling constant, which we defined in a natural way by on-shell renormaliza- 
tion. In QCD, we would like to avoid discussing on-shell quarks, since these 
are strongly interacting particles that are significantly affected by nonpertur- 
bative forces. The use of an arbitrary renormalization point M allows us to 
avoid this problem. We will define a, by renormalization conditions imposed 
at a large momentum scale M where the coupling is small; this value of a, 
can then be used to predict the results of scattering processes with any large 
momentum transfer. 

However, the use of renormalization at a scale M in a computation involv- 
ing momentum invariants of order P? involves some subtlety when P? and 
M? are very different. In our discussion of Section 12.3, we saw that, in this 
circumstance, Feynman diagrams with n loops typically contain correction 
terms proportional to (a; log(P?/M?))". Fortunately, we can absorb these 
corrections into the lowest-order terms by using the renormalization group to 
replace the fixed renormalized coupling with a running coupling constant. 

To illustrate how this analysis applies to QCD, let us examine the impli- 
cations of the Callan-Symanzik equation for the ete~ annihilation total cross 
section o, viewed as a function of s, a renormalization scale M, and the value 
of as at the renormalization scale. Like the QED potential (12.87), the ete7 
total cross section is an observable quantity and so its normalization is inde- 
pendent of any conventions. It therefore obeys a Callan-Symanzik equation 
with > = 0: 


[Ma + (9) 5-Jo(s. M,a;) = 0. (17.10) 


By dimensional analysis, we can write 


C S 

Oo = AG year (17.11) 
were c is a dimensionless constant. Then the Callan-Symanzik equation implies 
that f depends on its arguments only through the running coupling constant 
as(Q) = g7/47, evaluated at Q? = s. The coupling constant g is defined to 
satisfy the renormalization group equation 


ae 
dlog(Q/M) 


_ with initial condition a,(M) = as. For QCD with three colors and ny ap- 
proximately massless quarks, the 3 function is given by Eq. (16.135): 


9 = B(9), (17.12) 


bog? 2 
B(g) = am?” with bo = 11 — 2ng. (17.13) 
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Then the solution of the renormalization group equation is 


as(Q) = 


~ 1+ (ba5/27) log(Q/M) 


The explicit dependence of o on a, can be found by matching the succes- 
sive terms in the expansion of f(a,(./s)) to the terms in the perturbative 
expansion. To the order of the first corrections, we find simply 


o =00- (35-3) , E if ae a +0(02(Vs))]. (17.15) 
f 


(17.14) 


Thus the Callan-Symanzik equation instructs us to replace the fixed renor- 
malized coupling a, with the running coupling constant a,(Q), evaluated at 
Q* = s. 

Because the fixed coupling a, depends on the arbitrary renormalization 
point M, it is sometimes useful to remove it from our formulae completely. 
To do this, we define a mass scale conventionally called A (not to be confused 
with an ultraviolet cutoff!) satisfying 


1 = g?(bo/877) log(M/A). (17.16) 
Then Eq. (17.14) can be rearranged into the form 


i 27 
bo log(Q/A)’ 


This formula is the clearest expression of the statement that a,(@Q) becomes 
small as (log(Q))~* for large Q. The momentum scale A is the scale at which 
a, becomes strong as Q? is decreased. 

Experimental measurements of the rate of this reaction and others yield 
a value of A = 200 MeV. QCD perturbation theory is valid only when Q is 
somewhat larger than this, say above Q = 1 GeV, where a,(Q) ~ 0.4. The 
strong interactions become strong at distances larger than ~1/A, which is 
roughly the size of the light hadrons. 

Although the example of the ete~ annihilation cross section is especially 
simple, since it depends on only one momentum invariant, similar conclusions 
carry over to other QCD predictions. In analyzing strong-interaction processes 
that are sensitive to the quark and gluon substructure, we will find leading- 
order formulae for the reaction cross sections that depend on the renormalized 
coupling a,. To make these expressions satisfy the Callan-Symanzik equation, 
we must replace this fixed coupling with the running coupling constant a,(Q), 
evaluated with @ of the order of the momentum invariants of the reaction. 
Since the running coupling constant depends only logarithmically on Q, we 
need not worry about choosing @ precisely. If we guess the proper scale in- 
correctly by a factor of 2, this induces an error in a,(Q) that is of order 
(log(Q))~? ~ a2(Q). Conversely, this ambiguity would be resolved by com- 
puting to the next order in ag. 


as(Q (17.17) 
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Before concluding this formal treatment of the ete~ annihilation cross 
section, we should add one qualification. At the beginning of Section 12.2, 
we remarked that renormalization group predictions can be complicated by 
the appearance of physical thresholds and their associated singularities, and 
so we stated these predictions only for when the relevant momentum invari- 
ant P? was large and spacelike. In the present chapter, we will be concerned 
with cross sections for quark and gluon reactions, evaluated on-shell. This in- 
troduces additional complications of principle. For example, in order to apply 
the Callan-Symanzik equation to o(s), we needed to know that this quantity 
contains no infrared divergences whose regulator might provide another di- 
mensionful parameter. Throughout this chapter we will assume that similiar 
cancellations of divergences associated with soft and collinear gluons occur 
in the processes of interest to us. The complete proof of these cancellations 
in QCD can be carried through, but it is rather technical.* In some cases, 
an alternative point of view is possible; one can justify the use of the renor- 
malization group to analyze an on-shell amplitude by relating it to Green’s 
functions evaluated in the spacelike region. This method of analysis, which 
_ brings its own insights, will be the main subject of Chapter 18. 


Gluon Emission and Jet Production 


A second result of the Final Project of Part I was a formula for the differential 
cross section for gg production with gluon emission. Transcribing this formula 
to QCD using (17.7) gives the following result: Let 21, r2, x3 be the ratios of 
the quark, antiquark, and gluon energies to the electron beam energy. These 
satisfy 0 < 2; < land 21+22+23 = 2. Then the cross section for ete~ — qqg 
is given by 


do i 3 20's x? + 25 
——_~ — = EEE + ae 17.18 
day day (e € qqqg) =O" (3 dX Q3) = (1 os v1) (1 = £2) ( ) 


This cross section is singular as 71; or £2 approaches 1. The limit 7; — 1 
corresponds to configurations in which the quark has the maximum possible 
energy, while the antiquark and the gluon go off in the opposite direction, 
sharing the remaining energy. Then the antiquark and gluon have almost 
collinear lightlike momentum vectors and so form a system of very small 
invariant mass. Similarly, the limit x2 — 1 corresponds to configurations in 
which the quark and gluon are collinear. These singularities are responsible for 
the divergence of the integrated cross section in the limit of vanishing gluon 
mass. 

How should we interpret these singularities? In our general treatment 
of bremsstrahlung in Section 6.1, we saw that the emission of a photon by 


*For a review of the theorems justifying the formulae of perturbative QCD, see 
J. C. Collins and D. E. Soper, Ann. Rev. Nucl. Sci. 37, 383 (1987). 
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a scattered electron is enhanced, for collinear radiation, by a factor of or- 
der log(q?/m*), where m is the mass of the electron. Thus the total rate for 
emitting a collinear photon formally diverges in the limit of zero mass. The 
same conclusion holds for the emission of gluons by quarks. A divergence that 
appears for collinear emissions in the limit of zero mass is called a mass singu- 
larity. In QED, we saw that the mass singularity signals a real physical effect 
of strong collinear radiation when q? is large. In QCD, we might expect strong 
gluon radiation in this limit, but we must think carefully about how this ra- 
diation appears experimentally. Whether a collinear gluon is radiated or not, 
the quark and antiquark emerging from the reaction will undergo further soft 
interactions with the other products. These processes must continue, produc- 
ing quark-antiquark pairs and emitting and absorbing gluons, until all colored 
particles are collected into color-singlet hadrons. Thus the presence of one or 
more collinear gluons will have no noticeable effect on the final state, which 
consists of two back-to-back jets of hadrons. For this reason, formula (17.18) 
is of no use when the gluon transverse momentum is less than the typical scale 
of soft gluon interactions, roughly 1 GeV. 

When the gluon is emitted with substantial transverse momentum with 
respect to the gq axis, however, it is not possible for subsequent soft exchanges 
to recall or reverse this transverse momentum. In this case, the gqg system 
evolves into a system of three distinct jets of hadrons. Thus, sufficiently far 
from the collinear regions, we can interpret Eq. (17.18) as the cross section 
for producing events with three hadronic jets having energies 71, £2, +3 times 
the electron beam energy. 

By an analysis similar to that given above for the total cross section, we 
can improve Eq. (17.18) by replacing the fixed coupling constant a@, with a 
running a,(@). A reasonable choice for Q is the transverse momentum of the 
gluon, pig, described below Eq. (17.9). If this transverse momentum is too 
small, however, a;(Q) will be large, and our leading-order formula will break 
down. This is a second reason why we cannot use formula (17.18) when the 
transverse momentum of the gluon is less than about 1 GeV. 

On the other hand, when the gluon transverse momentum is much larger 
than 1 GeV, there is no reason to distrust QCD perturbation theory. Soft pro- 
cesses cannot disturb the three-jet nature of the hadronic state, and asymp- 
totic freedom insures that the coupling constant is small, so that the leading 
order of perturbation theory will be a good approximation. 

The three-jet cross section (17.18) is a good example of the type of pre- 
diction that one obtains from the use of perturbation theory in QCD. We 
describe a strong-interaction process by the invariant momentum transfer Q 
it gives to hadronic constituents. QCD perturbation theory makes predictions 
about the flow of energy and momentum in such a reaction into the final sys- 
tem of jets of hadrons. If @ is small, perturbation theory is invalid, and we 
obtain no useful prediction. However, if Q is large, the asymptotic freedom 
of QCD implies that Feynman diagrams for quarks and gluons will correctly 
predict the behavior of the final system of hadronic jets. 
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electron 


Figure 17.3. Deep inelastic scattering in QCD. The diagram shows the flow 
of momentum when a high-energy electron scatters from a quark taken from 
tl e wavefunction of the proton. 


17.3 Deep Inelastic Scattering 


After ete~ annihilation into hadrons, the next simplest reaction involving 
strongly interacting particles is electron scattering from a proton, or from 
some other hadron. At the most elementary level, this reaction can be viewed 
as the electromagnetic scattering of an electron from a quark inside the pro- 
ton.’ A way to visualize the process is shown in Fig. 17.3. Call the proton 
momentum P, and the initial quark momentum p. Call the initial and final 
momenta of the electron k and k’. If the final electron momentum is measured, 
one can deduce the momentum gq = k—k’ transferred by the virtual photon to 
the hadronic system. The vector q is spacelike, and one conventionally writes 
q? = =>, 

If the invariant momentum transfer Q? is large, the quark is ejected from 
the proton in a manner that cannot be balanced by subsequent soft processes. 
These soft processes will, however, create gluons and quark-antiquark pairs 
that eventually neutralize the color and cause the struck quark to materialize 
as a jet of hadrons in the direction of the momentum transfer from the elec- 
tron. Typically the total invariant mass of the final hadronic system is large, 
since the struck quark carries a large momentum with respect to the other 
“spectator” quarks. In this case, the process is referred to as deep inelastic 
scattering. 

To derive a first approximation to the cross section for electron-proton 
scattering, we consider this reaction from a frame in which the electron and 
proton are moving rapidly toward each other, for example, the electron- 
proton center-of-mass frame. We assume that the center-of-mass energy is 
large enough that we can ignore the proton mass in working out the kine- 
matics. ‘Then the proton has an almost lightlike momentum along the colli- 
sion axis. The constituents of the proton also have lightlike momenta, which 


'The electron could just as well be a muon; all the same formulae apply in this 
case. Leptons can also scatter from quarks via the neutral-current weak interaction, 
as we will see in Chapter 20. 
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are almost collinear with the momentum of the proton. This is because a 
constituent cannot acquire a large transverse momentum except through ex- 
change of a hard gluon, a process that is suppressed by the smallness of a, at 
large momentum scales. Thus, to leading order in QCD perturbation theory, 
we can write 


peP. (17.19) 


where € is a number between O and 1, called the longitudinal fraction of 
the constituent. To leading order in a, we can also ignore gluon emission or 
exchanges during the collision process. The cross section for electron-proton 
scattering is then given by the cross section for electron-quark scattering at 
given longitudinal fraction €, multiplied by the probability that the proton 
contains a quark at that value of €, integrated over €. 

But the probability that the proton contains a certain constituent with 
a certain momentum fraction cannot be computed using QCD perturbation 
theory, since it depends on the soft processes that determine the structure of 
the proton as a bound state of quarks and gluons. We will therefore consider 
this probability to be an unknown function, to be determined from experi- 
ment. Eventually, we will need to make use of such a probability function for 
each species of quark, antiquark, and gluon that can be found in the wave- 
function of the proton. Collectively, these constituents are called partons. For 
each parton species f, we write the probability of finding a constituent of the 
proton of type f at longitudinal fraction € as 


probability of finding constituent f 
with longitudinal fraction & 


) = fr (€)d€. (17.20) 


The functions f(€) are called the parton distribution functions. Using this 
notation, the cross section for electron-proton inelastic scattering is given to 
leading order in a, by the expression 


a(e” (k)p(P) > e- (k’) + X) 


LZ; 
= [eX H© o( WalEP) + (#) +ay(0)), 
f 


0) 


where X stands for any hadronic final state. The sum in (17.21) contains 
contributions from constituent antiquarks as well as constituent quarks. 

Equation (17.21) is equivalent to the formula (14.8) that we constructed 
for this reaction in Chapter 14. Now we see that this formula is justified by 
the smallness of the QCD coupling constant at large momentum scales. It 
is important to remember, however, that (17.21) is not the complete pre- 
diction of QCD, but only the first term of an expansion in ag; this level of 
approximation is called the parton model. ‘The higher-order QCD corrections 
to Eq. (17.21) will involve modifications both to the electron-quark scattering 
cross section and to the parton distribution functions. The most important of 
these corrections are discussed in Section 17.5. 
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In the same way, all other reactions of the proton that involve large mo- 
mentum transfer also have parton model descriptions. In QCD, all of these 
reaction cross sections are computed from scattering amplitudes for quarks 
and gluons. The initial motion of the partons for any process is described 
by the same parton distribution functions f;(€) that appear in deep inelastic 
scattering. 

Let us now work out the explicit leading-order formula for the deep inelas- 
tic scattering cross section, reviewing the analysis in Chapter 14. In Eq. (14.3), 
we wrote the leading-order differential cross section for the parton-level pro- 
cess, 


do 2mar Qs [ 8? + 0? 
~(e~ e gq) = —~>—_ | ——— |. 17.22 
In general, we will use the symbols 8, t, % to denote the Mandelstam variables 
for two-body scattering processes at the parton level. ‘These variables must 
be related to observable properties of the hadronic system or the scattered 

electron. For massless initial and final particles, 


s+t+a=0. 
In the case of deep inelastic scattering, 
i= -Q? 


and 


Thus the cross section for deep inelastic scattering at fixed Q? is given by 
1 


do 27a? Q?\2 
53 = [8X MOG He p+ (1-£)"Joes— 9%). 729) 


The final factor expresses the kinematic constraint § > |t|. Expression (17.23) 
should be an accurate first approximation to the deep inelastic scattering cross 
section when Q? is large. In that case, the corrections to this formula from 
hard gluon emissions and exchanges will be of order a,(Q?). 

We also showed in Chapter 14 that the measurement of the scattered 
electron momentum k’ and thus the momentum transfer g uniquely determines 
an allowed value of € for elastic electron-quark scattering. ‘This value is given 
by Eq. (14.7): 

Q? 
2P-q 


f= a, where £= (17.24) 
When (17.23) is expressed as a doubly differential cross section in x and Q?, 
it becomes the simple product of a parton-level cross section and a sum of 
parton distribution functions evaluated at € = x. In the literature, the symbol 
x is often used interchangably with €, and we will follow this practice from 
here on. 
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It is especially convenient to represent the cross section in terms of di- 
mensionless combinations of kinematic variables. One of these should be x; a 
good choice for the other is 


— 2P eq... 2g 


= = 17.25 
? 2P-k S ( ) 
In the frame in which the proton is at rest, 
0 
q 
Y= To (17.26) 


that is, y is the fraction of the incident electron’s energy that is transferred 
to the hadronic system. On the other hand, since p = €P, we can evaluate y 
in terms of parton variables: 


pth as 
ee Deei ea (17.27) 


so that 
= —(1—y). (17.28) 


wM>| &> 


From Eq. (17.26) or (17.28), we see that y < 1. The kinematically allowed 
region in the (x, y) plane is thus 


Oe = 1, O<y<l. 
To express Eq. (17.23) in terms of 2 and y, we need the formula 
Q? = xys, (17.29) 
which follows from Eqs. (17.24) and (17.25), and the change of variables 


2 
dé dQ? = dz dQ? = ode dy = xs dz dy. 
y 


Then the differential cross section becomes 


d‘o /.- = »\ 27a?s : 
aay poe X)= (Li frl@V@) or fl +(1—y)*]. (17.30) 


The factor 1/Q* comes from the square of the virtual photon propagator. 
Once this factor is removed, the dependence on x and y completely factor- 
izes. Each half of this relation contains physical information. The fact that 
the parton distributions f(x) depend only on x and are independent of Q? 
is the statement of Bjorken scaling. ‘This tells us that the initial distribution 
of partons is independent of the details of the hard scattering. ‘The y depen- 
dence of the cross section comes from the underlying parton cross section. 
In Chapter 5, we saw that the elementary QED cross sections, viewed in the 
high-energy limit, reflect the helicities of the interacting particles. ‘The behav- 
ior [1+(1—y)?] in (17.30) is known as the Callan-Gross relation; it is specific 
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to the scattering of electrons from massless fermions. This relation gave evi- 
dence that the partons involved in deep inelastic scattering were fermions, at 
a time when the relation between partons and quarks was still unclear. 


Deep Inelastic Neutrino Scattering 


Because the sum over quark flavors factorizes in Eq. (17.30), one cannot de- 
termine the individual parton distribution functions f(x) from electron scat- 
tering experiments alone. One can, however, obtain more detailed information 
on the structure of the proton through deep inelastic neutrino scattering. 

Neutrinos have zero electric charge and so do not interact by photon ex- 
change, but they do interact with quarks through weak interactions. We will 
discuss the weak interactions in detail in Chapter 20; for the moment, let 
us adopt a simplified description that concentrates on the elementary pro- 
cess shown in Fig. 17.4. In this process, a neutrino converts to the associated 
charged lepton,! exchanging a virtual massive vector boson, the Wt. This 
boson couples to a quark current that converts a d quark to a u quark. The 
effect of this exchange process is to provide a different, but completely char- 
acterized, method for injecting a hard momentum transfer g. The amplitude 
for this process is described by the effective Lagrangian 


2 5 5 
ae Se ere ead a, fv 
where £, v, d, u are the fermion fields associated with the charged lepton, 
the neutrino, and the d and u quarks, and g is the weak interaction coupling 
constant. The factor 1/ mi, comes from the W boson propagator, considered 


in the limit q? < m#,. The first two factors are often written in terms of the 
Fermi constant Gr, defined as 


Gr g° 

an a (17.32) 
This constant gives the strength of the weak interactions at energies much less 
than my. The crucial property of the weak interactions, shown explicitly in 
(17.31), is that the W boson couples only to the left-handed helicity states of 
relativistic fermions. The deeper significance of this property will be discussed 
in Chapter 20. 

For technical reasons, it is easiest to do neutrino deep inelastic scattering 
using muon neutrinos, which convert to muons after emitting a W boson. It is 
equally feasible to scatter muon antineutrinos from nuclear targets, and, as we 
will see, it is interesting to compare the effects of neutrinos and antineutrinos. 
Since the proton contains a small admixture of the heavier quarks s, c, these 
also give small contributions to neutrino deep inelastic scattering. However, 
we will ignore these contributions in our discussion. 


‘There is also a neutral-current weak interaction in which the neutrino remains a 
neutrino; see Problem 20.4. 
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Figure 17.4. The elementary neutrino scattering process mediated by the 
weak interaction. 


The cross section for neutrino deep inelastic scattering is given by a for- 
mula analogous to (17.21), with the photon-exchange cross section replaced 
by one resulting from W exchange. It is straightforward to work out this cross 
section directly. However, we can also obtain the result from Eq. (17.22), if 
we look back to Chapter 5 and recall how the structure of this equation arises 
from the various helicity contributions. In (17.22), the factor t? in the denom- 
inator came from the photon propagator; this factor is replaced by m{, in the 
weak interaction case. The factor [8? + &?] came from the Dirac matrix alge- 
bra. We saw in Section 5.2 that the first term is the contribution of left-handed 
electrons scattering from left-handed fermions or right-handed electrons scat- 
tering from right-handed fermions, and that the second term arises from the 
other helicity combinations. For the case of neutrino-quark scattering, the 
interaction (17.31) allows only the scattering of left-handed neutrinos from 
left-handed quarks, so only the §? term appears. To determine the overall 
normalization of the cross section, we note that, since the neutrinos are pro- 
duced in weak interactions, they always have left-handed polarization, so no 
polarization average should be done. On the other hand, we must still average 
over the polarization of the initial quark. In all, we find 


da 2 mg s Gt 
— (vd = —~__ | —— | = —. 17.33 
dt real 2(47)?8? | TT ( ) 


It is easy to check this formula by explicit computation starting from (17.31). 

The cross section for the scattering of antineutrinos from quarks can be 
worked out in the same way. Note that this reaction involves the exchange 
of a W~, and so converts u quarks to d quarks. However, the wu quarks must 
still be left-handed. The only modification from the previous paragraph comes 
in the fact that the antineutrinos that couple to the interaction (17.31) are 
right-handed, so the cross section comes from the term in (17.22) proportional 
to &?: 


do a mTg* a? Gs 9) 
ye — ud) = D(am)2s2 | = aU —y)*. (17.34) 


Again, it is easy to verify this formula directly. The cross section for neutrino- 
antiquark scattering, converting a u into a d, is also given by Eq. (17.34), 
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do /dy (normalized) 


0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 
y=2P-q/s 


Figure 17.5. The distribution in y of neutrino and anti-neutrino deep in- 
elastic scattering from an iron target, as measured by the CDHS experiment, 
J. G. H. de Groot, et. al., Z. Phys. C1, 143 (1979). The solid curves are fits 
to the form A+ B(1—y)?. 


while the cross section for antineutrino-antiquark scattering, converting a d 
into a U, is given by Eq. (17.33). 

To convert these parton-level cross sections to physical cross sections, 
we combine them with the parton distribution functions. The kinematics is 
exactly the same as in the case of electron scattering. Thus, following the 
arguments that led to Eq. (17.30), we obtain the expressions 


< (up sp X)= <r? [x fa(z) + xfa(z)-(1—y)*], 
Po G25 (17.35) 
a eo = [at fu(x) On ee Cia): 


According to these relations, deep inelastic neutrino scattering allows one 
to map separately the parton distribution functions for u and d quarks and 
antiquarks in the proton. 

In addition, Eq. (17.35) makes a dramatic qualitative prediction: To the 
extent that a proton (or neutron) is made of quarks with very few addi- 
tional quark-antiquark pairs, the deep inelastic neutrino scattering cross sec- 
tion should be constant in y, while the antineutrino scattering cross section 
should fall off as (1 — y)?. The measured y dependence of these deep inelas- 
tic cross sections is shown in Fig. 17.5. The qualitative behavior predicted by 
the parton description is clearly evident; the discrepancy from the strict pre- 
diction can be accounted for by a small antiquark component in the nucleon 
wavefunction. 
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The Parton Distribution Functions 


Given that the parton model predictions for electron and neutrino deep inelas- 
tic scattering do fit the data, one can make use of these relations to extract 
the parton distribution functions and so learn something about the structure 
of the proton.* A set of distribution functions, chosen to fit all available data, 
is shown in Fig. 17.6. Since all of these distributions, especially those for anti- 
quarks, peak sharply at small x, we have plotted xf s(x) for each species. As 
we remarked in Chapter 14, a small violation of Bjorken scaling is observed 
experimentally, so that these distribution functions change slowly with Q?. 
The figure shows these functions at Q? = 4 GeV?. We will see in Section 17.5 
that this violation of Bjorken scaling is an effect of higher-order corrections 
in QCD; we will also argue that the measurement of this scaling violation 
allows one to determine the parton distribution function for gluons, f,(z). 
Anticipating this result, we have also plotted this function in the figure. Not 
surprisingly, one finds that the u and d quarks are most likely to carry a sub- 
stantial fraction of the proton’s momentum, while antiquarks and gluons tend 
to have small longitudinal fractions. 

Since the parton distributions are the probabilities of finding various pro- 
ton constituents, they must be normalized in a way that reflects the quantum 
numbers of the proton. The proton is a bound state of wud, plus some ad- 
mixture of quark-antiquark pairs. Thus it should contain an excess of two u 
quarks and one d quark over the corresponding antiquarks. These considera- 
tions imply the constraints 


1 


fex[tu@) fale) =2,— fac[fale)-fale)] =1. 07.36) 
0) 0) 


So far we have discussed the parton distributions only for the proton. 
Similar considerations, however, apply to any other hadron. Each hadron has 
its own set of parton distribution functions; these obey sum rules analogous 
to (17.36) but reflecting the particular quantum numbers of the hadron. The 
parton distribution functions should also reflect the symmetries that link dif- 
ferent hadrons. For example, since the neutron can be generated, to a few 
percent accuracy, by interchanging the role of u and d quarks in the proton, 
its distribution functions obey 


fil®)= fale), = fal@)=fult), fal@)=fa ete. (17.87) 


In these equations, and henceforth, a distribution function without a special 
label refers to the proton. The parton distribution functions of the antiproton 
are given by the exact relations 


FE) = fa(2), E@ = Fu(Z); etc. (17.38) 


*A detailed discussion of the extraction of parton distribution functions from data 
can be found in G. Sterman, et. al., Rev. Mod. Phys. 67, 157 (1995). 
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xf (x) 


Figure 17.6. Parton distribution functions xf s(x) for quarks, antiquarks, 
and gluons in the proton, at Q? = 4 GeV”. These distributions are obtained 
from a fit to deep inelastic scattering data performed by the CTEQ collabora- 
tion (CTEQ2L), described in J. Botts, et. al., Phys. Lett. B304, 159 (1993). 


In any case, the total amount of momentum carried by the partons must 
sum to the total momentum of the hadron. This implies 


1 


fae xl tule) + fala) + fal) + fal) + fyl2)] = 1. (17.39) 


The distribution functions of quarks and antiquarks in the proton, as extracted 
from deep inelastic scattering data, contribute only about half of the total 
value required for this integral. The remaining energy-momentum must be 
carried by the gluons. 


17.4 Hard-Scattering Processes in Hadron Collisions 


If one collides hadrons with other hadrons at very high energy, most of the 
collisions will involve only soft interactions of the consituent quarks and glu- 
ons. Such interactions cannot be treated using perturbative QCD, because 
a; is large when the momentum transfer is small. In some collisions, how- 
ever, two quarks or gluons will exchange a large momentum p, perpendicular 
to the collision axis. ‘Then, as in deep inelastic scattering, the elementary in- 
teraction takes place very rapidly compared to the internal time scale of the 
hadron wavefunctions, so the lowest-order QCD prediction should accurately 
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describe the process. Again, we should find a parton-model formula that is 
built from a leading-order subprocess cross section, integrated with parton 
distribution functions. For the case of proton-proton scattering, these func- 
tions will be the same ones that are measured in lepton-proton deep inelastic 
scattering. 

For example, if the hard parton-level process involves quark-antiquark 
scattering into a final state Y, the leading-order QCD prediction takes the 
form 


OD) Rp) ey we) 


= 4 17.40 
= fax fare fo Ly )fz(a2) - o(q(21P) + q7(@2P) = =). 
0 0 


where the sum runs over all species of quarks and antiquarks—u, d, ti, d,.... 
(Here again, X denotes any hadronic final state.) The same formula, with 
appropriately modified distribution functions, applies to any other hadron- 
hadron collision. This formula will be a good first approximation if, by some 
invariant measure, a large momentum is transfered in the qq reaction. In this 
section we will discuss several examples of processes of this type. 


Lepton Pair Production 


The simplest example to analyze is the reaction in which a high-mass lepton 
pair £*£~— emerges from qq annihilation in a proton-proton collision. This 
reaction, called the Drell-Yan process, is illustrated in Fig. 17.7. In this case, 
the underlying gq reaction is described by an elementary QED cross section. 
To the leading order in QCD, the cross section that we require, (qq — @T £7), 
is simply related to the cross section o(ete~ —> qq) given in (17.4). The only 
difference between the two calculations is that we must average rather than 
sum over the color orientations of the quark and antiquark. This gives two 
extra factors of 1/3. Thus, 


o(afds > ae a mere (17.41) 

If both final-state lepton momenta are observed, it is possible to recon- 
struct the total 4-momentum gq of the virtual photon. It is also possible to 
determine the longitudinal fractions of the initial quark and antiquark, as we 
will now show. Let 


M?=¢/ (17.42) 


be the square of the invariant mass of the Drell-Yan pair. (Do not confuse 
this quantity M with the renormalization scale.) If the initial partons have 
small transverse momentum, the transverse momentum of the virtual photon 
will also be small. Its longitudinal momentum, however, will in general be 
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Figure 17.7. The Drell-Yan process: pp — €*@~+ anything. 


substantial. We parametrize this using the rapidity, Y, of the virtual photon, 
as defined in Eq. (3.48): 
g? = M cosh, (17.43) 


where qg? is measured in the pp center of mass frame. We will express the 
longitudinal fractions of the quarks, and hence the Drell-Yan cross section, in 
terms of the observables M? and Y. 

In the pp center of mass frame, the proton momenta take the explicit 
forms 


Py = (20,0... P= 0032), 


where E satisfies s = 4E*. Ignoring their small transverse momenta, we can 
write the constituent quark and antiquark momenta as x; and x2 times these 
vectors, so that 


q = 2 P, + x2P2 = ((x14+-22)E, 0,0, (a1 -22)E). (17.44) 
By computing the invariant square of this vector we find 
M? = 21208. (17.45) 


Similarly, comparing (17.43) with (17.44), we find 


£1 + x2 Lf [ay ee) 
h y = SO —_-CO — — 
Bere 2/0125 5( X2 a oT : 


which implies 


expY =,/—. (17.46) 
L2 
These equations can be inverted to determine x; and £2: 
M M 
t, = —~e’, to = ——e*. (17.47) 


Js 
Relations (17.45) and (17.46) let us convert the integral in Eq. (17.40) into 
an integral over the parameters M2, Y of the produced leptons. The Jacobian 
of the change of variables is 
0(M?,Y) £28 £18 M? 


—— a, ; 
O(v1,22) | 1/2%, —1/2a, L122 
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The cross section for lepton pair production is therefore 


da [oes 1. 4na? 


where x; and x2 are given by Eq. (17.47). It is remarkable that the cross 
section for the Drell-Yan process is determined point by point by information 
derivable from deep inelastic scattering. Unfortunately, the relation between 
the two processes implied by (17.48) receives a correction of order a,(M) that 
turns out to be numerically large, and which must be included to check this 
prediction against experiment. 


General Kinematics of Pair Production 


In deriving Eq. (17.48), we used the total cross section (17.41) for the parton- 
level process, integrated over the angular distribution of the outgoing leptons. 
In principle, we could have retained the angular information and derived a 
triply differential distribution. This would be the most complete prediction 
possible for a two-body parton-level reaction. It will be useful to work out the 
kinematics of such reactions, taking a more general viewpoint. In the generic 
situation, a parton of type 1 from proton 1 scatters from a parton of type 2 
from proton 2, yielding partons of types 3 and 4, with a squared momentum 
transfer t. This generic process is shown in Fig. 17.8. In the Drell-Yan process, 
partons 3 and 4 are leptons. But these partons could also be quarks or gluons, 
which materialize as hadronic jets. We assume that all partons can be treated 
as massless. In parton variables, the cross section for this process is 
d°o do 

dx ,dx2dt dt 
Let us now translate this formula to observable parameters of the final state. 

In the leading order of QCD, the transverse momenta of partons 3 and 4 
must be equal and opposite, but their longitudinal momenta are not con- 
strained. We will take the three parameters of the final state to be the com- 
mon magnitude of the parton transverse momenta p, and the longitudinal 
rapidities ys, ya of the final-state partons, defined by the formulae 


E; = p, cosh yj; Pi = P1 Sinh yy. (17.50) 


The longitudinal rapidity y; gives the boost of the particle 7 from the frame 
where it has zero longitudinal momentum.’ Recall from Section 3.3 that ra- 
pidities simply add under collinear boosts. The transverse momentum is in- 
variant under longitudinal boosts. Thus, (y3, y4,p1.) is a set of variables with 
convenient Lorentz transformation properties with respect to boosts along the 


"In the literature on hadron collisions, y; is usually called simply the rapidity, 
with the restriction to longitudinal boosts being understood. 
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Figure 17.8. A generic two-body parton scattering process. 


collision axis. We will now see that these three parameters are related in a 
straightforward way to the underlying variables x1, 2g, t. 

Consider the center of mass frame of the colliding partons. The total 
energy in this frame is 8. Let us use a subscript * to denote other quantities 


measured in this frame, for instance, 6, for the parton scattering angle. Then 
Dalle = 4V8c080,, pal» = 4V8sind,, (17.51) 


and p4, 1s oriented just oppositely. This frame is also the center of mass frame 
of partons 3 and 4, so 
U3% = —Yax = Yx- (17.52) 


Since rapidities transform by shifts, we can solve for y, and for the rapidity 
Y by which one must boost to reach this frame: 


ye =3(y3—ys), Y=s3(ys+ya)- (17.53) 


The scattering angle 0, is determined from y, by combining (17.51) with the 
relation FL, = p, cosh y,: 


7 cosh y,. (17.54) 
Then the Mandelstam variables 
eel eC ey (17.55) 
sin* 6, . 
can be expressed as 
8 = 4p* cosh” yx, t = —2p%4 cosh y, e~ 4. (17.56) 


We can combine the first of these expressions with (17.47) to determine 2, 
and 29: 


2 2 
ej = Pt cosh yes t= Pe cosh Ye”. (17.57) 


vs vs 
To translate the cross section (17.49) to the final parton observables, we 
need the Jacobian 


O(x1, £2,t) 8p") 


— ++ cosh? y, = 2p 1s 
O(y3, Y4, PL) s 


(17.58) 
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Multiplying Eq. (17.49) by this factor gives 


d°a 2p, 8 do 
——_——— = f(x c , 
aan fi(@1) fo(x2) rr 


(1+2—-3+44). (17.59) 
This can be simplified a bit using the relations § = 2,228 and pidp, = 


dp, /2n, yielding the final result: 


d*a 1 do 
Sana aa Seana —~—(1+2—>3-44). 17.60 
dy3dy4d2p , ti fi(a1) Ba fo(x2) = eI pd a3 4) ( ) 


In this formula, x1, x2, and the Mandelstam variables of the parton subprocess 
are given by Eqs. (17.57) and (17.56). 

This result gives us the complete distribution of final-state leptons or jets 
in any two-body reaction of partons. For example, to find the distribution of 
final-state leptons in the Drell-Yan process, we would insert into this formula 
the differential cross section for quark annihilation into leptons, 


do 1 2na? t + a? 
—x (qq (te-) = —Q2. a, 17.61 
The formula can be applied equally well to other two-body parton reactions, 


if we know the relevant parton-level differential cross sections. 


Jet Pair Production 


The most common two-body parton reactions are those of QCD, involv- 
ing quarks, gluons, or both. Unfortunately, it is very difficult to distinguish 
hadronic jets initiated by gluons from those initiated by quarks. It is even more 
difficult to determine experimentally whether the initial partons in a hard- 
scattering process were quarks or gluons. Thus, the predictions of QCD for 
hard-scattering processes are most often quoted as cross sections for jet pro- 
duction in hadronic collisions, summing over all possible reactions of quarks, 
antiquarks, and gluons. In any event, to derive these predictions, we must 
work out the basic parton-parton cross sections. 

The simple two-body scattering processes of quarks, antiquarks, and glu- 
ons are the elementary processes of QCD perturbation theory, in the same 
sense that the reactions studied in Chapter 5 are the elementary processes of 
QED perturbation theory. They are the basic hadronic hard-scattering reac- 
tions that appear in QCD at the leading order in a,. In the remainder of this 
section, we will write down the cross section formulae for the various possible 
quark and gluon subprocesses. All of these cross sections will be of order a2. 
In practice, this a, should be evaluated at a typical momentum transfer of 
the reaction, for example, at Q? = t. 

The simplest subprocess is the scattering of different species of quarks, 
for example, u+d— u+d. At order a?, this process occurs via the Feyn- 
man diagram shown in Fig. 17.9. This process is analogous to electron-muon 
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U d 
Figure 17.9. Feynman diagram contributing to ud — ud. 


scattering in QED, for which we wrote the cross section in Eq. (17.22): 
do 27a? = “h “| 


ale # +e p)= Z 75 (17.62) 
To convert this to the cross section for quark scattering in QCD, we need only 
replace the QED coupling e? by g? times an SU(3) group theory factor. The 


QCD diagram contains the factor 

(O° ii (O)g79, 
where i, ¢’ are the initial and final colors of the u quark and j, 7’ are the initial 
and final colors of the d quark. To compute the cross section, we must square 
this factor, sum over final colors, and average over initial colors. This gives 
the factor 


a ers : i, 21 

oh bees cole a) — ~--—-8=- 17. 
nae tree) ete lee | ae 8 9 (17.63) 
where we have used Eq. (15.78) and C(r) = 1/2 for the fundamental repre- 
sentation of SU(3). Thus for ud scattering, 


[C(r)] "625% = : 


el eae (17.64) 
dt 

The same formula applies for the scattering of any two different quarks, 
or, by crossing, to the scattering of a quark and an antiquark of a different 
species. Crossing from the ¢ to the s channel gives the cross section for qq 
annihilation into a different species: 


(ul — dd) = (17.65) 


Ano? | t + @? 
98? ge 


The scattering of a quark with an antiquark of the same species is more 
complicated, since now there are two Feynman diagrams, shown in Fig. 17.10, 
which interfere with one another. The analogous QED process is Bhabha 
scattering, ete — ete , for which we worked out the cross section in Prob- 
lem 5.2: 


d Ira? [/$\2 t\ 2 1. 1h2 
A (ete7 sete") = (5) + (5) +@(2+3] r (17.66) 
S t S S L 
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Figure 17.10. Feynman diagrams contributing to uu — uu. 


However, it is not quite straightforward to transcribe this to QCD, because 
different terms receive different color factors. 

This process is most easily analyzed using initial and final states of def- 
inite helicity. For massless fermions, helicity is conserved, so the reaction 
ene, — een can receive a contribution only from the s-channel diagram, 
while Cher — Chen can receive a contribution only from the t-channel dia- 
gram. The corresponding cross sections are 


da _ 7 Ara? st 2 
A Rep = eh ep) = §2 (=) ; 
da Ara? /8\2 
a (chen — hen) = (5) 
“(e565 €L64) = == a on 
A RYR R R) §2 f 


(17.67) 


The cross section for ene, — ere, must vanish. The fourth possible pro- 
cess involving en receives contributions from both s- and t-channel diagrams. 
Computing this contribution explicitly, one finds 


do _ _ Ana’? 54/1 1,2 
op (erent ~ eRe) = 72 Tae =) (17.68) 


the cross term in the square is the interference term between the two diagrams. 
The invariance of QED under parity implies that the values of all of these cross 
sections remain identical when all helicities are reversed. It is easy to check 
that the spin-averaged cross section is indeed given by (17.66). 

To convert Eq. (17.66) to a QCD cross section averaged over colors, we 
can assign the color factor (17.63) to the square of any individual diagram. 
However, the cross term between the two diagrams in Fig. 17.10 receives a 
different color factor: 


Ly? a a 1 a a 
(=) ne ee at eS 5 tle aoe (17.69) 
To evaluate this factor, we can make use of Eq. (16.79): 
1 4 3)4 2 
#2424? = (C = ONG jee = (= = =)5 oe 
ae pal 3. 813° 9 


So the color factor (17.69) equals —2/27. 
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Figure 17.11. Feynman diagrams contributing to gq — gg. 


Assembling the color factors and the helicity cross sections, we find the 
following result for the uu scattering cross section: 


ee ; 17.70 
t? 32 3 at rm) 


do, _ 7 Aro? [s2?+a? #44? 20 
dt 9§? 
By crossing between the s and u channels, we find the corresponding cross 
section for wu — uu: 
= dro? [42+ 8% #482 28 
=(uu — uu) = = ~ —--—|. 
dt 9s? t? tu? 3 at 
The process uu — uu has the same cross section. This completes our catalogue 
of cross sections for the scattering of quarks and antiquarks. 
We turn next to processes that involve both quarks and gluons. We will 
begin with the reaction gq — gg. This is the analogue of the QED annihilation 
of ete” to yy, discussed in Section 5.5. The QED cross section is 


do 7 ora? E 4 


(17.71) 


nw 


ear (17.72) 


2s -_ 
Fle Mes A) aaa 
Since the photons are identical particles, this expression should be integrated 
over only half of the 47 solid angle. 

The QCD reaction is considerably more complicated. As we saw in Sec- 
tion 16.1, this process receives contributions from three Feynman diagrams, 
shown in Fig. 17.11. These contributions must be summed over the transverse 
polarization states of the gluons. If one chooses instead to evaluate the sum 
over gluon polarizations by the replacement 


So ete — —g”. (17.73) 


€ 


we saw in Section 16.3 that one must also include the (negative) cross section 
for qq annihilation to a ghost-antighost pair. 

The leading behavior of the gg — gg cross section as t or @ — 0 is not so 
hard to evaluate. In either case, only the single diagram with the corresponding 
kinematic singularity contributes. The color factor associated with the square 
of either of these diagrams is the square of 


Garner. 
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Figure 17.12. Feynman diagrams contributing to gg — gg. 


summed over the gluon colors a, b and averaged over the g and gq colors 2, k. 
This gives 
1\2 1 2 16 
~) - tr[t?e't?t?] = — -3(C =e 
Thus the most singular terms are given by the QED result, with a replaced 
by as, multiplied by 16/27. The complete evaluation of the cross section is 
left for Problem 17.3; the result is 


(17.74) 


(17.75) 


do 32ra2 fa ot) 69 t2+ 6? 
(49 — 99) = (=) 


dt 2782 |§ ANB 
The cross sections for the remaining quark-gluon processes can be ob- 
tained from this result by crossing. The result for the inverse reaction gg — qq 


involves the same squared matrix element as (17.75); the only difference is 


that we average over gluon rather than quark colors, giving a relative factor 
of (3/8)?. Thus, 


da raz [ai t 970+ 4? 
ve i) = Sj + — — —{ ——— _} |, 17.76 
ap 99 7 1) = GR E "a ail 2 ) vee) 


For the reaction gg — qg, cross the s and t channels in Eq. (17.75) and 
multiply by 3/8 since there is one gluon color average. This gives 


do Ara? l @ 8 9787+ %? 
= Bs erie es (ee HI 7 
af (19 > 99) = 9g | Sti 2 ) eeeg) 


The cross section for gg — qg is identical. 
The final elementary process. of QCD is gluon-gluon scattering. This has 
no QED analogue, and is rather tedious to evaluate. There are four leading- 
order diagrams, shown in Fig. 17.12. We discuss this process also in Prob- 
lem 17.3. The final result for the spin- and color-averaged cross section is 
9ra? tia 8 &t 


262 ne eee | 


= (99 > 99) = (17.78) 


dt 

The various parton cross sections listed in this section can be combined 
with the parton distribution functions to predict the cross section for jet pro- 
duction in hadron-hadron collisions. As an example, we show in Fig. 17.13 a 
comparison of the invariant mass (8) distribution predicted for parton-parton 
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Figure 17.13. Two-jet invariant mass distribution in pp collisions at Eem = 
1.8 TeV, as measured by the CDF collaboration, F. Abe, et. al., Phys. Rev. 
D48, 998 (1993). The measurement is compared to a leading-order QCD 
calculation using the CTEQ structure functions described in Fig. 17.6. The 
three lower curves show the invariant mass distributions for the three compo- 
nents of the theoretical prediction: quark-quark (and antiquark) scattering, 
quark-gluon scattering, and gluon-gluon scattering. 


scattering with the invariant mass distribution of two-jet events observed in 
high-energy pp collisions. ‘The overall normalization of the theoretical predic- 
tion is uncertain by about a factor of 2 due to the ambiguity of the choice 
of Q? used to evaluate a,(Q?) in the parton cross sections, and due to simi- 
lar ambiguities in deriving parton distributions from deep inelastic scattering 
cross sections. This uncertainty is reduced to about 30% when corrections of 
order a, are included. Still, it is remarkable that the lowest-order QCD pre- 
diction tracks the observed distribution as a function of the two-jet invariant 
mass as it falls by six orders of magnitude. Thus, for the jet production cross 
section, as for hard processes involving leptons, QCD indeed gives a reason- 
able description of the behavior of the strong interactions at large momentum 
transfer. 
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17.5 Parton Evolution 


Now that we have examined the predictions of QCD at the leading order for 
several strong interaction processes, we should investigate the corrections to 
these predictions at the next order in a,. We saw in Section 17.2 that the 
corrections from individual diagrams may contain mass singularities, singu- 
larities associated with collinear emission processes which appear in the limit 
of zero mass. For the process of ete~ annihilation to hadrons, we saw that 
these mass singularities, and the infrared divergences from soft gluon emis- 
sion, cancel in the expression for the total cross section. It can be shown that 
this is a general feature of processes in which quarks and gluons are produced 
in the collision of leptons or photons. However, when quarks or gluons ap- 
pear in the initial state of a parton subprocess, the corrections to the process 
will, in general, have mass singularities that do not cancel. In this section we 
will demonstrate this effect and work out its physical interpretation. We will 
find that these singular terms predict a violation of Bjorken scaling by terms 
depending on the logarithm of the momentum scale. In fact, they lead to a 
precise set of differential equations that govern the momentum dependence of 
the parton distributions. 

The basic phenomena associated with mass singularities in QCD are al- 
ready present in the physics of collinear photon emission in QED at high 
energies, and so it is most straightforward to begin by studying that case. In 
this section, we will show that collinear photon emission leads to an analogue 
of a parton distribution function for the electron. We will derive a differen- 
tial equation describing this distribution function, first constructed by Gribov 
and Lipatov. Finally, we will generalize this equation to QCD, following the 
construction of Altarelli and Parisi.? 

In Chapters 5 and 6, we studied several examples of QED processes 
that involved diagrams with t- or u-channel singularities. In these cases, we 
found that the total cross section was generally enhanced by an extra factor 
log(s/m7*) in the high-energy limit. For example, in Eq. (5.95) we saw that 
the u-channel exchange diagram in Compton scattering, Fig. 17.14(a), leads 
to an integral that, in the high-energy limit, takes the form 


dcos @ 
/ (1+ cos 6) 
The singularity as cos@ — —1 is cut off by the electron mass, leading to the 
logarithmic enhancement factor. Thus the collinear photon emission costs a 
factor that is not aw but rather alog(s/m”). Emission of multiple collinear 
photons, as in Fig. 17.14(b), gives contributions of order (a log(s/m?))". To 


improve the accuracy of perturbation theory, it would be useful to find a pro- 
cedure for summing these terms to all orders in a. In QCD, the corresponding 


#V. N. Gribov and L. Lipatov, Sov. J. Nucl. Phys. 15, 438 (1972); G. Altarelli 
and G. Parisi, Nucl. Phys. B126, 298 (1977). We also strongly recommend reading 
the papers of J. Kogut and L. Susskind, Phys. Rev. D9, 697, 3391 (1974). 
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Figure 17.14. Diagrams with mass singularities associated with collinear 
photon emission: (a) leading order; (b) higher order. 


Figure 17.15. General form of diagrams with mass singularities in QED. 


factor for collinear gluon emission would be 


Q? 
As (Q?) log pe ) 


where p is the momentum scale where nonperturbative QCD effects become 
important. Comparing with Eq. (17.17), we see that this product is of order 1. 
Thus, in this case, the resummation of large logarithms is essential if we are 
to make any quantitative predictions. 

In QED, diagrams with mass singularities associated with one collinear 
emission are of one of the forms shown in Fig. 17.15. In each case, the cir- 
cle represents a scattering process with large momentum transfer. The mass 
singularity appears when the denominator of the intermediate propagator van- 
ishes, that is, when the intermediate state is almost on-shell. Thus, it is natural 
to consider the first diagram in Fig. 17.15 to be a transition to a real photon 
and an almost-real electron, followed by the interaction of the electron with 
the remaining particles in the amplitude. The second diagram should have a 
similar interpretation with an almost-real photon in the intermediate state. 

The only subtlety comes in defining the polarization of the intermediate- 
state particle. For the case of an intermediate-state electron, the numerator 
of the propagator is 


k= S_u(k)u*(k). (17.79) 


Thus, when k? — 0, the photon emission vertex and the remaining part of 
the amplitude are contracted with on-shell polarization spinors for a massless 
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electron. The analogous statement for the diagram with the photon in the in- 
termediate state would be that the electron emission vertex and the remaining 
photon amplitude should be contracted with physical transverse polarization 
vectors for the intermediate-state photon. Since the numerator of the photon 
propagator is g’”, it is not obvious that the photon propagator reduces in this 
way. But it is true. To see this, use the expansion for g’” in terms of massless 
polarization vectors given in Eq. (16.20): 


gh! = el e™ + eh el* — >» eTiETs: (17.80) 


t 


Here ef, are transverse polarization vectors. The forward polarization vector 
om is proportional to the photon momentum q“. When we contract «4 with 
the QED scattering amplitude on the right, we will obtain zero by the Ward 
identity, and the contraction of €4” with the electron emission vertex similarly 
gives zero. Thus, for the purpose of computing the singular term as the photon 
momentum g goes on-shell, we may replace 


—igh” +2 
—> —_«- 
q? q? 


Crit: (17.81) 


G 


and evaluate the photon emission and absorption amplitudes with transverse 
polarization vectors. 


Matrix Element for Electron Splitting 


By replacing the numerator of the intermediate propagator with a sum over 
polarization vectors, we decouple the photon or electron emission vertex from 
the rest of the diagram. We will now evaluate this vertex explicitly between 
physical polarization states of massless particles. ‘The kinematics is shown in 
Fig. 17.16. ‘The two final particles should be almost collinear, with a small rel- 
ative transverse momentum. We can choose the incident electron momentum 
to lie along the 3 axis and the outgoing momenta to lie in the 1-3 plane. Let 
z be the fraction of the energy of the initial electron that is carried off by the 
photon. Then the three 4-momenta can be written as 


p = (p,0,0,p), 
q = (zp, p1,9, zp), (17.82) 
k x ((1—z)p, —p1, 0, (1—z)p). 
These three vectors satisfy p? = q? = k? = 0, up to terms of order p* . 
In the process where a real photon is emitted, we should have p? and q? 
exactly zero, and k? slightly off-shell by an amount of order p* . We will need 


to know the value of k*, which appears in the virtual electron propagator. So 
let us modify Eqs. (17.82) to satisfy the condition g? = 0 up to terms of order 
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Figure 17.16. Kinematics of the vertex for emission of a collinear electron 
or photon. 


pi, rewriting q and k as 


g= (zp, p_,9, Ay 2 

2 (17.83) 

RS(i=2)\p-= i= Fly 
((1—z)p, —p1, 0, (1—-z)p + Dep) 


With this modification, 


2 
kK? = —p — 2(1-z) + + O(P'). 


Thus, if the photon is real and the electron is virtual, we have 
p? 
G0). eae (17.84) 


Reciprocally, in the process with a real electron and a virtual photon, 


2 2 Py 

alee OP i =, (17.85) 

These more accurate expressions will be needed only in the propagator of the 

virtual particle. The matrix element of the electron-photon vertex begins in 

order p_, so it is not significantly affected by the modification of (17.82) to 

(17.83), and is the same (to lowest order) no matter which particle is virtual. 

We now calculate the matrix elements of the QED vertex between massless 

states of definite helicity. If the initial electron is left-handed, the final electron 

must also be left-handed, by helicity conservation. Then the photon emission 
vertex is given by 


iM = ti(k)(—iey,)ur (per (9), (17.86) 


where the photon polarization vector may be either left- or right-handed. 
Recalling the helicity-basis expressions 


mw=(2 ). wo) = va (EP) orm =o), 


Op 
we can write more explicitly 


iM = iey/2(1—2)p 2p El (k)o*E(p) €Fi(Q). (17.87) 
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To order p,, the left-handed spinors are 


&(p) = Pa » — &(k) = fie al , (17.88) 


The polarization vectors for the photon are 


, 1 ae a , I . pe 
e; (q) = —=(1,1,-—), €p(q) = —=(1,-7, -——). 17.89 
H@=bi-B), =e -2). (aT 89) 
Notice that, when these vectors are contracted with the Pauli matrix in 
Eq. (17.87), the first two components of the right-handed polarization vec- 
tor give (a! — io*) = 207, which annihilates €(p). The only remaining term 
comes from the 2 = 3 component, and we find 
2(1—z 
iM(e; — e; Yr) = eV). (17.90) 
For the left-handed photon polarization, there is an additional contribution 
from the first two components of €7. These add to 


2(1—z) 
z(1—z) os 


Parity invariance implies that the values of the matrix elements are unchanged 
if all helicities are flipped; this immediately gives the required matrix elements 
for the case of an initial e,. The squared matrix element, averaged over initial 
helicities, is therefore 


Hime SE [CaF], ant 


iM(e; — e7 YL) = te (17.91) 


pols. 


The first term in the brackets comes from a photon with spin parallel to the 
electron spin; the second term comes from a photon with spin opposite to the 
electron spin. 


The Equivalent Photon Approximation 


Now we have all the pieces needed to compute the cross sections for the 
processes shown in Fig. 17.15. We first consider the process with a virtual 
photon. Call the initial state on the right-hand side of the diagram X and the 
final state Y, and let Mx represent the matrix element for the scattering 
of the photon from X. We will assume for simplicity that X is unpolarized, 
so that the scattering cross section does not depend on the virtual photon 
polarization. Then the complete diagram gives a cross section 


1 d’k 1 1 Py a at ‘ 
“= Cronos J tayo [Mr [g LMP] (Ga) Meal, 017.98 


where vx is the velocity of X and f dIly is the phase space integral over Y. 
The integral has a singularity when k is collinear with the incident electron 
momentum p. To isolate the singularity, substitute for k? and gq? from Eqs. 
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(17.82) and (17.85) and rewrite the integral over k as 
d?k = dk°d*k, = pdz-mdp?. (17.94) 


Then the cross section can be expressed as 


pdzdp*, (1- ml z / , 
= ge ail 
lec 1—2z)p mE Del Vs pt a dily|M, x’ 


dzdp? a 
= fageea mie SoM? ja eee + Y). (17.95) 
Finally, insert the spin-averaged electron emission vertex (17.92), to obtain 


| dzdp* z(1—z) 2e*p% [1+ (1—z)* 
o= SS A 
1672, ps z(1—z) Z 


- fi , {Bs pte) 2X) -o(yX —¥). (17.96) 


p 2K g 


| ny =e Y) 


The integral over p? runs from momentum transfers of order s down to the 
electron mass m?, which cuts off the singularity. Thus, our final result is 


i 

2 
a(e X >~e Y)= fas — log _ pte] -o(yX —Y). (17.97) 

J om g 

The cross section on the right-hand side is computed for a real, transversely 
polarized photon of momentum zp. The factor log(s/m”) represents the mass 
singularity. This formula is the Weizsacker-Williams equivalent photon approz- 
amation, which we encountered earlier in Problems 5.5 and 6.2. 

Formula (17.97) takes on a new significance when it is juxtaposed with 
the QCD predictions of the previous two sections. This QED formula has just 
the same form as a parton model expression, with the Weizsacker-Williams 
distribution function 


figs a Les) (17.98) 


fy(z) = = : 


playing the role of the probability to find a photon of longitudinal fraction z 
in the incident electron. 


The Electron Distribution 


The first diagram of Fig. 17.15, with an emitted photon and a virtual electron, 
can be treated in the same way. The analogue of (17.93) is 


1 d°q 1 1 1 \2 
= Gon) 2pakx | On)3 399 / ally [5 Do IMP] (gz) IMe- xl? 
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Following the steps that led to (17.97), we find 


a(e X > 7Y)= / a #0 SoM? |5 (l-z)o(e X - Y) 


= | dzdp*. z(1—z) 2e?p% f a fe] o(e7X >) 


16x? pp, a(1—2) z 
- fe {Se ao a | -o(e-xX +Y), (17.99) 


where the intermediate electron carries a longitudinal fraction (1—z). 

It is tempting to substitute « = (1—z) and interpret the factor multiplying 
the cross section under the integral in (17.99) as the parton distribution for 
finding an electron parton in the electron. This would give 


QT m 1-2x 


i o= & tog & [A=]. (17.100) 


However, this expression is not adequate. Most obviously, it does not take 
into account the processes without radiation, in which the electron remains 
an electron at the full energy. This is easily remedied by considering (17.100) 
as the order-a correction to the most naive expectation, 


f(x) = 6(1 — 2), (17.101) 


in which we consider the electron to contain only an electron at the full energy. 
Unfortunately, the sum of (17.101) and (17.100) still does not give an adequate 
description of the electron distribution, for two reasons. First, Eq. (17.100) 
diverges near x = 1, and we need a prescription for treating this singularity. 
Second, while Eq. (17.100) takes into account the virtual electrons moved to 
longitudinal fraction x from x = 1 by radiation, it does not take into account 
the concomitant loss of electrons from the delta function peak at x = 1. 

The divergence of (17.100) at x = 1 corresponds to the emission of soft 
photons. We saw in Section 6.5 that the emission of soft photons does not af- 
fect the rate of a QED reaction. Order by order in a, one finds that infrared- 
divergent positive contributions to the total rate from the emission of soft 
photons are balanced by negative contributions from diagrams with soft vir- 
tual photons. In the present example, the negative contribution must decrease 
the weight of the process in which no photon is emitted. Thus, to order a, the 
parton distribution for electrons in the electron should have the form 


fe(x) = 6(1—2x) + — log — (as SAGs x)). (17.102) 


21 (1-2) 

The coefficient A results from diagrams with virtual photons that we have 
not computed. However, the effect of these diagrams is easy to understand; 
they subtract from the delta function the probability that has been moved 
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to lower x by radiation, so that the integral over the full term of order q is 
zero. Another way of expressing this criterion is that A is determined by the 
condition that the electron contain exactly one electron parton, 


1 


/ dx f.(x) = 1. (17.103) 


0 


(This equation will be modified below, when we include pair-creation pro- 
cesses. ) 

It is not so clear how to integrate over the singular denominator in (17.100) 
to determine A explicitly. It is conventional to define a distribution that can 
be integrated by subtracting a delta function from the singular term. Define 
the distribution ; 

(1—x)4+ 
to agree with the function 1/(1—~) for all values of x less than 1, and to have 
a singularity at « = 1 such that the eetee of this aetebanien with any 
smooth function f(x 2 gives 


(17.104) 


[es L(@) poe 


_ 17.105 
(5 a=) ae 
Less formally, 
l—e 
a ee es (1 ) | a (17.106) 
= j1mM = = . . 
fio. 1G Fi 
0) 


The more formal definition (17.105) is often easier to use in practice. 

Using this definition, we can bring a piece of the delta function into the 
singular term of (17.102) by changing the denominator (1—z) to (1—2)4. 
Then, to normalize (17.102), we need the integral 


1 1 

fos = fac ae 
2? 

0 0 


Our final form of the electron distribution, to order a, is 


lam 


This distribution is now properly normalized, but it is still highly singular 
near x = 1. Thus, we should expect higher-order corrections to the electron 
distribution function to be important in this region. We must, then, think 
about how to treat the emission of many collinear photons. 


f(z) = 6(1— 2) + > log 


+ =6(1 —2x)|. (17.107) 


=e) 
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Figure 17.17. Higher-order diagrams with collinear photon emission: 
(a) two collinear photons; (b) many collinear photons. 


Multiple Splittings 


In fact, it is not difficult to extend the analysis we have just completed to 
account for emission of many collinear photons. Consider the process shown in 
Fig. 17.17(a), in which photon 1 is radiated with a transverse momentum p11 
and photon 2 with a transverse momentum p2,. ‘The emission of photon 2 can 
be computed just as we did above. If po, < pi_,, the first virtual electron is 
very close to mass shell compared to p?, and so we can ignore its virtuality 
in computing the emission of the photon 1. ‘The double photon emission gives 
a contribution of order 


Ss 
(zy f Et fe dp, _ lca (2) "to 2 ee 
27 De. Dey & Sm 
m2 
In the opposite limit, po; >> pi, there is no denominator of order p;,, and 
so we do not find a double logarithm. Only in the case po; < p,, can the 
contribution of order a? compete with the contribution of order a. 
This argument extends to the emission of arbitrarily many collinear pho- 


tons, Fig. 17.17(b). The region of integration over the photon phase space 
corresponding to the ordering 


Pil > pal > pal >-:: (17.108) 


gives a contribution that contains the factor 


Tr 
—(~) log" (17.109) 
If the photon transverse momenta are ordered in any other way, the contribu- 
tion from that region contains at least one less power of the large logarithm 
at the same order in a. If condition (17.108) holds, the virtual electron mo- 
menta are increasingly off-mass-shell as one proceeds from the outside of the 
diagram toward the hard collision. In this case, the electron momenta are said 
to be strongly ordered. 
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This set of conclusions has an interesting physical interpretation. Since 
the intermediate electrons are increasingly virtual as we go into the diagram, it 
is natural to interpret them as components of the physical electron when this 
particle is analyzed at successively smaller distance scales. The intermediate 
electron with k? ~ p* may be thought of as a constituent of the electron 
made visible when the wavefunction of the physical electron is probed with a 
resolution Ar ~ (p,)~+. In this picture, the electron seen at one resolution 
can be resolved at a finer scale into a more virtual electron and a number of 
photons. 

From either the perspective of computing Feynman diagrams or the 
grander perspective of the electron structure, it is useful to imagine the split- 
ting of the electron into a virtual electron plus photons to be a continuous 
evolution process as a function of the transverse momentum of the electron 
constituent. ‘To describe this process mathematically, we introduce an explicit 
yp, dependence of the electron and photon distribution functions. We define 
the functions f,(z,Q) and fe(x,Q) to give the probabilities of finding a pho- 
ton or an electron of longitudinal fraction x in the physical electron, taking 
into account collinear photon emissions with transverse momenta p, < Q. 
If Q is slightly increased to Q + AQ, we must take into account the pos- 
sibility that an electron constituent in f.(z,Q) will radiate a photon with 
Q<p. <Q+AQ. The differential probability for an electron to split off a 
photon that carries away a fraction z of its energy is 


ee 2)" 


17.110 
27 p z ( ) 


The new photon distribution can therefore be computed as follows: 


fy(x,Q+AQ) 4 
. vA 
0) fiat fae] SSPE OP psy a0 
0 0 
A te PL). (17.111) 


Passing to a continuous evolution, we find that the function f,(a2,@Q) is deter- 
mined by the integral-differential equation 


1 
d- — fdzfal+(1-z) 
egg hee = f Sie 


Similarly, the distribution of component electrons in the physical electron 
will evolve with Q, reflecting the appearance of electrons at lower values of x 
due to photon radiation, and the disappearance of these electrons at higher x. 
The term in brackets in Eq. (17.107) gives a correct accounting of both effects 


|fel=.Q). (17.112) 


T rs 
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for the radiation of a single photon. Thus, the electron distribution evolves 
according to 


1 


Tegletn = [E|2( AS + Fo0-2)] na (17.113) 


By integrating these integral-differential equations using appropriate ini- 
tial conditions, we sum all of the logarithmically enhanced terms of the 
form (17.109). The initial conditions should be fixed at a point that will repro- 
duce the correct denominator of the logarithms in Eqs. (17.98) and (17.107). 
Thus, we should set 


fe(2;Q) = 01 =a), f( 2.0) = 0: (17.114) 


at Q? ~ m?. 
The resulting distribution functions can be used to compute the cross sec- 


tions for electron hard scattering from an arbitrary target. Then Eqs. (17.97) 
and (17.99) should be replaced by 


1 
o(e-X +e ny +¥) = fade fy(0,Q)o(rX + Y). 
i. (17.115) 


o(e X ~nyt+Y)= [ae fe(z,Q)o(e X — Y), 
0 


where the cross sections under the integrals are computed for a photon or 
electron carrying a fraction x of the original electron momentum, the functions 
f,(@,Q), fe(x,Q) are the solutions to Eqs. (17.112) and (17.113), and the 
momentum @ is chosen as a characteristic momentum transfer of the yX or 
eX subprocess. 


Photon Splitting to Pairs 


The evolution equations for f(x) and f-(x) need one more modification be- 
fore they can be considered complete. As written, these equations account for 
the radiation of photons by electrons to all orders. However, they omit an- 
other process that is of the same order in a: the splitting of a photon into an 
electron-positron pair. We must include this process in our evolution equa- 
tions, because the process shown in Fig. 17.18, for example, has the same 
logarithmic enhancement as that shown in Fig. 17.17(a). 

We can compute the effects of photon splitting in the same way that we 
computed with effects of photon radiation. The basic kinematics of the process 
is very similar, as shown in Fig. 17.19; the only difference is that the photon 
is now in the initial state, while the final state consists of an almost collinear 
electron-positron pair. We need to work out the analogue of Eq. (17.92) for 
this process. 
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Figure 17.18. A process that involves ete” pair creation enhanced by a 
collinear mass singularity. 


Figure 17.19. Kinematics of the vertex for photon conversion to a collinear 
electron-positron pair. 


Consider the case in which the outgoing electron is left-handed. Then 
the outgoing positron must be right-handed, by helicity conservation; its spin 
wavefunction will contain a left-handed spinor. Let us take the electron mo- 
mentum to be k, given by Eq. (17.82), and the positron momentum to be gq. 
Then the vertex gives a matrix element 


iM = —tetit(k)ypurt(qer(p), (17.116) 


where the photon polarization vector can be either left- or right-handed. When 
we insert the explicit forms for the massless spinors, we obtain 


iM = ie,/2(1—z)pv/2zp E"(k)o*E(q) - ep (p), 


where the electron and positron spinors are given, to order p,, by 


ga= aia . eee _—) | 


The polarization vectors for the photon are 
1 i 


(let, 0) ER(P) — ries 


Dotting these vectors into o*, we find for the polarized matrix elements 


IM (yz aad e7 ep) Se = is 
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and 


iM(yR — epep) = Bey ce a 2 


Again, the matrix elements are unchanged if all helicities are flipped. Thus 
the squared matrix element, averaged over initial photon polarizations, is 


7 =o IM a = eL iz? =z)", (17.117) 
where z is the momentum fraction carried by the positron. The first term in 
the brackets comes from processes in which the spin of the positron is parallel 
to the spin of the photon; the second term comes from processes where the 
electron spin is parallel to the photon spin. 

The squared matrix element (17.117) generates an egainean of constituent 
photons into electrons and positrons. The form of the evolution equation is 
similar to (17.113), but with the photon distribution on the right-hand side, 
and with the expression in parentheses replaced by 


(2? + (1—z)’). (17.118) 


When we create an electron-positron pair, we must remove a photon; this 
requires a negative term in the evolution equation for the photon distribu- 
tion (17.112) that contains a delta function multiplying the normalization of 
(17.118): 


2 vole. 


fae + (1-z)*) = >. (17.119) 


Evolution Equations for QED 


Including the effects of pair creation, we find the complete evolution equations 
for electron, positron, and photon distributions in QED. These equations, 
originally derived by Gribov and Lipatov, sum the leading logarithms from 
collinear singularities to all orders in a. The evolution equations take the form 


d 
dlog @ Pe 


ping=2 [fp P,-e(2)[fel=,Q) + fel2,Q) 
+ Prnl(2.Q)} 


d a 
dlogQ ie” ,Q) = a 


d a 
dog Qt? @) = is 
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The splitting functions P;._;(z) are given by 


1+ 2? 3 
Pone(2) = Guy + 5601-2), 
_ 14+(1-z)? 
Py—e(2) = —— 7121) 


Pew—y(z) = ca NO eee ae 
awe) = -56(1-2). 


To obtain the distribution functions for an electron relevant to a given momen- 
tum transfer @, we should integrate these equations with the initial conditions 


fAty) = 6(1 =e), fz. Q) = 0, falas) = 0, (17.122) 


at Q = m. With different initial conditions, the same equations give the dis- 
tribution functions for a physical positron or photon. The solutions to these 
equations are used as in Eq. (17.115) to compute cross sections involving 
processes induced by electrons, positrons, or photons that involve large mo- 
mentum transfer. 

The evolution equations (17.120) are constructed in such a way as to con- 
serve electron number and longitudinal momentum. Thus, the basic sum rules 
(17.36) and (17.39) satisfied by the parton distributions of hadrons also ap- 
ply to the QED distribution functions. Specifically, the distribution functions 
of the electron contain one net electron constituent, 


[a faces) ~ fe(x, Q)| = Ih (L7123) 


and account for the total momentum of the physical electron, 


/ dx «[fe(t,Q) + felx,Q) + fy(a,Q)] =1. (17.124) 


It is an instructive exercise to verify explicitly, using Eq. (17.120), that the 
values of these integrals do not depend on Q. 


The Altarelli-Parisi Equations 


If we encounter mass singularities in QED associated with collinear photon 
emission, we must also encounter mass singularities in QCD associated with 
collinear gluon and quark emission. If we compute the corrections of order a, 
to the leading-order parton cross sections discussed in Sections 17.3 and 17.4, 
using massless quarks and gluons, we will find that these correction terms 
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diverge when we integrate over the collinear configurations. Thus the parton- 
model expressions, at least in their simplest form, break down already at the 
next-to-leading order in ag. 

However, assuming that the singularities of QCD are no worse than those 
of QED, the considerations of the previous section tell us how to treat these 
singular terms. In QED, we found it natural to include the large corrections 
associated with the mass singularities in the parton distributions rather than 
in the hard-scattering cross sections. Viewed in this way, the singular terms 
supply the kernel of an evolution equation for the parton distributions as a 
function of the logarithm of the momentum scale. Hard scattering with a mo- 
mentum transfer Q probes the electron at a distance of order Q~-'. When 
the electron wavefunction is resolved to very small scales, it appears as a con- 
stituent electron, carrying only a fraction of the total longitudinal momentum, 
plus a number of constituent photons and electron-positron pairs. Any one of 
these constituents that carries a substantial fraction of the total electron mo- 
mentum can initiate a hard-scattering process. 

Precisely the same logic applies to the calculation of QCD cross sections. 
The contributions from the region of collinear gluon or quark emission should 
be associated with the parton distribution functions rather than with the 
hard-scattering cross sections. If we make this association, we find that the 
parton distributions are no longer independent of the momentum Q that char- 
acterizes the hard-scattering process; rather, they now evolve logarithmically 
with Q. For example, the basic equation (17.30) for deep-inelastic scattering 
will become 


d? a) 2 
idy oe ae = (Laiil r,Q)Q3) gr t+ sy"), (17.125) 


and so Bjorken scaling will be violated. Since this violation takes place only on 
a logarithmic scale in Q?, it will be a subtle effect, and approximate Bjorken 
scaling will still be a prediction of QCD. But the violation of Bjorken scaling 
is inevitable, since QCD is a quantum field theory with degrees of freedom at 
all momentum scales. As we probe the proton wavefunction at increasingly 
short distances, we excite the high-momentum degrees of freedom and resolve 
the wavefunction into an increasing number of quarks, antiquarks, and gluons. 

The evolution of the QED parton distributions, governed by Eq. (17.120), 
is characterized by the parameter a/7, so the parton distributions change by 
~1% as Q is changed by a factor of 10. In QCD, the corresponding factor 
governing the rate of evolution should be a,(Q)/a. Thus, when @ is very 
small, the evolution is rapid and contributions of higher order in perturbation 
theory are important. Ultimately, the initial conditions for the evolution are 
determined by the form of the proton wavefunction at large distance scales, 
which cannot be calculated using Feynman diagrams. On the other hand, 
when Q is large, well above 1 GeV in practice, the evolution becomes slow 
and is dominated by the leading order in perturbation theory. In that case, 
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Figure 17.20. The three vertices that contribute to parton evolution in 


QCD. 


QCD perturbation theory makes precise predictions for the form of the evo- 
lution of the parton distributions, and these predictions can be tested against 
experiment. 

To derive the evolution equations of parton distributions in QCD we can 
use the same techniques and logic that we used above for QED. There is a 
subtlety, that the reduction of the gluon propagator to transverse polarization 
states in the limit g? — 0, Eq. (17.81), cannot be proved so simply as in 
QED. However, the result is correct also in the non-Abelian case.* Once this 
technical point is resolved, the kinematics of collinear emission is exactly the 
same as in QED. Thus we find evolution equations of the same form as in QED, 
modified only by the replacement of a by a,, the insertion of appropriate color 
factors, and the accounting of the effects of the three-gluon vertex. 

Collinear emission processes in QCD involve the three vertices shown in 
Fig. 17.20. Of these, the first two have the same Lorentz structure as those 
shown in Figs. 17.16 and 17.19. The only difference, aside from the strength 
of the coupling constant, comes in the color indices. We will treat color just 
as we treated spin in the preceding analysis: We average over initial colors, 
and sum over final colors. ‘Then the first vertex of Fig. 17.20, representing the 
splitting of a quark into a quark and a gluon, receives the color factor 


z tr[é*t*] = Co(r) = &. (17.126) 


The second vertex, representing the splitting of a gluon into a quark-antiquark 
pair, receives the factor 


5 tr[é*t?] = 5. (17127) 


The third vertex in Fig. 17.20 represents the splitting of a gluon to two 
gluons, an effect that is new to the non-Abelian case. It is straightforward to 
compute the contribution of this vertex to the evolution equations by taking 
the matrix elements of the vertex between transverse gluon states of definite 
helicity. This calculation is the subject of Problem 17.4. 


*See, for example, J. Collins and D. Soper, in A. Mueller, Quantum Chromody- 
namics (World Scientific, Singapore, 1991). 
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By accounting for all of these effects, we can modify the QED evolution 
equations (17.120) into the correct set of evolution equations for parton dis- 
tributions in QCD. These are known as the Altarelli-Parisi equations. They 
describe the coupled evolution of parton distributions fs(x,Q), f7(x,Q) for 
each flavor of quark and antiquark that can be treated as massless at the 
scale Q, together with the parton distribution of gluons, f,(z,Q). Explicitly, 


d _ as(Q?) dz He Sy ad 
dlog 19” Q) = 8? [EYP LING + fr(5,Q)| 
+ Py-gl2fol=Q)}, 


f(e,Q) = 29 [S 


dlogQ ot { Pa—q(2 Fils Q) + Prole)fal2.@)}, 


Tegel) =O [Eh ry al20(E,0) + Pr-olofol =.) 


, (17.128) 
The first three splitting functions can be taken from Eqs. (17.121), multiplied 
by the color factors computed in Eqs. (17.126) and (17.127): 


Af 1+2? 3 
Pyq(2) ce sla a(t — 2)) 
PAe)= sje Tr), (17.129) 
Pyagl(2) = 5[2? + (1-2)?]. 


The fourth splitting function requires also the computation of Problem 17.4; 
the result is 


P,,(z) = 6 id i: Tar yg) (= = <5) 6( zi 2) (17.130) 


The final term in this expression, which is proportional to nz, the number 
of light quark flavors, is the subtraction term associated with gluon splitting 
into gg pairs. The Altarelli-Parisi equations describe the evolution of parton 
distributions for any hadron, or any hadronic constituent, up to corrections 
of order a, that are not enhanced by large logarithms. 

Our derivation of the Altarelli-Parisi equations respects the conservation 
laws of QCD for quark numbers and longitudinal momentum. Thus, the equa- 
tions must respect the parton-model sum rules (17.36) and (17.39). As in the 
QED case, it is instructive to verify explicitly that these integrals are inde- 
pendent of Q. 
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Figure 17.21. The u quark parton distribution function rfy,(z,Q) at Q = 
2, 20, and 200 GeV, showing the effects of parton evolution according the 
Altarelli-Parisi equations. These curves are taken from the CTEQ fit to deep 
inelastic scattering data described in Fig. 17.6. 


In QED, we could use the evolution equations to explicitly compute the 
structure function of the electron. In QCD, this is no longer possible, because 
the initial conditions required to integrate the equations are determined by the 
strong-coupling region of QCD and so are not known a priori. However, one 
can determine the initial conditions of the proton structure experimentally, by 
measuring the cross section for deep inelastic scattering at a given value of Q?. 
One can then predict the structure functions, and thus the deep inelastic cross 
sections, at higher values of Q?. There is one subtlety in this analysis: The 
gluon distribution is not directly measured in deep inelastic scattering, but 
it does enter the evolution equation for the quark distributions. ‘Thus, some 
of the information on the Q? dependence of deep inelastic scattering simply 
goes into determining the gluon distribution. However, the gluon distribution 
is absolutely normalized by the momentum sum rule (17.39), so the evolution 
equations have predictive power even if this distribution must be fit from the 
data. 

The Altarelli-Parisi equations predict a characteristic form for the evolu- 
tion of parton distribution functions, shown in Fig. 17.21. Partons at high x 
tend to radiate and drop down to lower values of x. Meanwhile, new partons 
are formed at low x as products of this radiation. Thus, the parton distribu- 
tions decrease at large x and increase much more rapidly at small x as Q? 
increases. We can picture the proton as having more and more constituents, 
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Figure 17.22. Dependence on Q? of the combination of quark distribution 
functions Fy = 5° f 2Q* Tae. (Q*) measured in deep inelastic electron-proton 
scattering. The various curves show the variation of F2 for fixed values of z, 
and the comparison of this variation to a model evolved with the Altarelli- 
Parisi equations. The upper six data sets have been multiplied by the indi- 
cated factors to separate them on the plot. The data were compiled by M. 
Virchaux and R. Voss for the Particle Data Group, Phys. Rev. D50, 1173 
(1994), Fig. 32.2. The complete references to the original experiments are 
given there. 


which share its total momentum, as its wavefunction is probed on finer and 
finer distance scales. 
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Figure 17.22 shows the evolution of the combination of distribution func- 
tions that is measured in deep inelastic scattering, as a function of Q*. We 
see the characteristic decrease of the distribution functions at large x and the 
increase at small x. The data are compared to a model evolved according to 
the Altarelli-Parisi equations; this model apparently describes the data quite 
well. 


17.6 Measurements of a, 


Before concluding our introductory survey of QCD, we should summarize the 
quantitative verification of the theory. We discussed precision tests of QED 
in Section 6.3, bringing together various measurements of the coupling a; the 
best determinations agree to eight significant figures. Since QCD perturbation 
theory works only for hard-scattering processes, with uncertainties due to soft 
processes that are difficult to estimate, this theory has not been tested to such 
extreme accuracy. Nevertheless, it is interesting to bring together the best 
available determinations of a,, to see how well they agree. 

In order to compare values of as, it is necessary to express these using 
a common set of conventions. First, one must set the renormalization scale; 
a useful choice is the mass of the neutral weak boson Z°: mz = 91.19 GeV. 
Second, one must fix the renormalization scheme that defines the QCD cou- 
pling constant at this scale. It has become conventional to use as a stan- 
dard the bare coupling after regularization by modified minimal subtraction, 
Eq. (11.77). The resulting standard coupling constant is called asus(m?). 

Measurements of a, from a number of types of experiments are summa- 
rized in Table 17.1. In Section 17.2 we saw that one can obtain a value of 
a, from the measurement of the total cross section for ete~ annihilation to 
hadrons or, equivalently, the ratio R of the number of observed hadronic and 
leptonic events. An independent measurement of a, can be obtained from the 
fraction of ete~ annihilation events with three-jet final states or, equivalently, 
from the transverse momentum distribution of produced hadrons relative to 
the jet axis. A number of measurements of this type are collected and averaged 
under the heading ‘Event shapes’. A similar measurement of a, is obtained 
from the measurement of the transverse momentum spectrum of W bosons 
produced from quark-antiquark annihilation at high-energy pp colliders. The 
gluon radiative correction to the vertex in deep inelastic neutrino scattering 
can also be used to extract a,;. The rate of Bjorken scaling violation in deep 
inelastic scattering is controlled by a,, and so this effect provides another a, 
measurement. The decays of the lightest bb bound state Y and the c@ bound 
state ~ are governed by QCD and yield a measurement of a,. Finally, the 
spectrum of ce and bb bound states can be computed numerically in terms 
of the QCD coupling constant, and the comparison with experiment gives a 
determination of ag. 
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Table 17.1. Values of a,(mz) Obtained from QCD Experiments 


Process: as,(mz) Q (GeV) 
Deep inelastic scattering 0.118 (6) Lf 

R in 7 lepton decay 0.123 (4) 1.8 

w, Y spectroscopy 0.110 (6) 2.3 
Transverse momentum of W production 0,821 °(24) A. 
Deep inelastic scattering (evolution) 0.112 (4) 5. 
Event shapes in ete~ annihilation 0.121 (6) 5.8,9.1 
Rate for ~, TY decay 0.108 (10) 9.5 
Rin ete annihilation (20-65 GeV) 0.124:(21).' .35. 

R in Z° decay 0.124 (7) 91.2 


The values of as(mz) displayed in this table are obtained by fitting experi- 
mental results to the theoretical expressions given by perturbative QCD using 
minimal subtraction. The values of ag have been evolved to Q = mz using 
the renormalization group equation. R refers to the ratio of cross sections or 
partial widths to hadrons versus leptons. The numbers in parentheses are the 
standard errors in the last displayed digits. The column labelled ‘Q’ gives an 
idea of the value of Q at which the measurement was made. (Typically, these 
measurements average over a range of Q, and that averaging is taken into ac- 
count in the quoted values of as.) This table is based on the results compiled 
by I. Hinchliffe in his article for the Particle Data Group, Phys. Rev. D50, 
1297 (1994). This article contains a full set of references and a discussion of 
the sources of uncertainty in these determinations. 


The table shows the values of a, extracted from each of these measure- 
ments, expressed in terms of the value in the reference conventions, asiz3(m?). 
We see that several of the experiments determine a, to an accuracy of 5%, and 
that the various determinations are consistent with one another at this level. 
In Fig. 17.23, we have plotted the original values of a, represented in ‘Table 
17.1, before conversion to a common scale, versus the momentum scale Q at 
which each was obtained. This comparison gives a striking direct verification 
of the running of ag. 

At the beginning of this chapter, we wrote down a candidate for the 
fundamental theory of strong interactions using only a few simple principles: 
the existence of quarks and the identification of their quantum numbers, and 
the idea that the theory of the quark interactions should be an asymptotically 
free gauge theory. It is remarkable that these simple considerations have led 
us to a description of strong interactions that is quantitatively correct for a 
broad range of phenomena in the hard-scattering regime where asymptotic 
freedom can be used as a tool for calculation. 
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Figure 17.23. Measurements of a;, plotted against the momentum scale Q 
at which the measurement was made. This figure was constructed by evolving 
the values of as(mz) listed in Table 17.1 back to the values of @ indicated 
in the table. The value for ete event shapes has been split into two points 
corresponding to experiments at the TRISTAN and LEP accelerators. These 
values are compared to the theoretical expectation from the renormalization 
group evolution with the initial condition as(mz) = 0.117. 


Problems 


17.1 Two-loop renormalization group relations. 
(a) In higher orders of perturbation theory, the expression for the QCD @ function 
will be a series 


by bo 


b 
BG) =~ TaayeS ~ Ganji S Tease * 


Integrate the renormalization group equation and show that the running cou- 
pling constant is now given by 


2 
noe bi log log(Q?/A*) 4) 


bo ees BB (log(Q?/A?))? 
where the omitted terms decrease as (log(Q*/A*))~?. 


(b) Combine this formula with the perturbation series for the ete 
cross section: 


annihilation 


o(ete” — hadrons) = a9 - (3209) 1 if — + a2 (s)" + o(a2)|. 
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The coefficient az depends on the details of the renormalization conditions defin- 
ing a,. Show that the leading two terms in the asymptotic behavior of o(s) for 
large s depend only on bg and 6; and are independent of ag and ba. Thus the first 
two coefficients of the QCD G function are independent of the renormalization 
prescription. 


A direct test of the spin of the gluon. In this problem, we compare the 


predictions of QCD with those of a model in which the interaction of quarks is mediated 
by a scalar boson. Let the coupling of the scalar gluon to quarks be given by 


dL = gSqq, 


and define ag = g7/4n. 


(a) 


(b) 


17.3 
(a) 


Using the technique described in parts (b) and (c) of the Final Project of Part I, 
compute the cross section for ete~ — qq@S to the leading order of perturbation 
theory. This cross section depends on the energies of the g, g, and S, which we 
represent as fractions x1, ©2, 73 of the electron beam energy, as in Eq. (17.18). 
Show that 


do 


Ana? Qs Og x3 
dx ,dx2 


+.- =o) — 
i alae Feary | EC 
In practice, it is very difficult to tell quarks from gluons experimentally, since 
both particles appear as jets of hadrons. Therefore, let zg be the largest of 
£1, £2, £3, let xp be the second largest, and let x, be the smallest. Sum over 
the various possibilities to derive an expression for d*a /dtqdxp, both in QCD, 
using Eq. (17.18), and in the scalar gluon model. Show that these models can 
be distinguished by their distributions in the xq, xp plane. 


Quark-gluon and gluon-gluon scattering. 
Compute the differential cross section 
do 
dt 
for quark-antiquark annihilation in QCD to the leading order in ag. This is most 
easily done by computing the amplitudes between states of definite quark and 


gluon helicity. Ignore all masses. Use explicit polarization vectors and spinors, 
for example, 


(qq — 99) 


1 
Fi (0, 1,2, 0) 
for a right-handed gluon moving in the +3 direction. You need only consider 
transversely polarized gluons. By helicity conservation, only the initial states 
dLdpR and grg; can contribute; by parity, these two states give identical cross 
sections. Thus it is necessary only to compute the amplitudes for the three 
processes 


a 


dLdR — GRIR; 
dL¢R — GRIL: 
qL9aR — GLIL- 


In fact, by CP invariance, the first and third processes have equal cross sections. 
After computing the amplitudes, square them and combine them properly with 
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color factors to construct the various helicity cross sections. Finally, combine 
these to form the total cross section averaged over initial spins and colors. 


(b) Compute the differential cross section 


do 
dt 
for gluon-gluon scattering. There are 16 possible combinations of helicities, but 


many of them are related to each other by parity and crossing symmetry. All 16 
can be built up from the three amplitudes for 


(99 — 99) 


GRIR ~ GRIR> 
GJRGR ~ GRGL) 
GRIR ~ ILGL- 


Show that the last two of these amplitudes vanish. The first can be dramatically 
simplified using the Jacobi identity. When the smoke clears, only three of the 16 
polarized gluon scattering cross sections are nonzero. Combine these to compute 
the spin- and color-averaged differential cross section. 


17.4 The gluon splitting function. Compute the gluon splitting function (17.130) 
for the Altarelli-Parisi equations. To carry out this computation, first compute the 
matrix elements of the three-gluon vertex shown in Fig. 17.20 between gluon states of 
definite helicity. Combine these to derive the splitting function in the region x < 1. 
Then fix the singularity of the splitting function at x = 1 to give this function the 
correct overall normalization. 


17.5 Photoproduction of heavy quarks. Consider the process of heavy quark 
pair photoproduction, y + p ~ QQ +X, for a heavy quark of mass M and electric 
charge Q. If M is large enough, any diagram contributing to this process must involve 
a large momentum transfer; thus a perturbative QCD analysis should apply. This idea 
applies in practice already for the production of c quark pairs. Work out the cross 
section to the leading order in QCD. Choose the parton subprocess that gives the 
leading contribution to this reaction, and write the parton-model expression for the 
cross section. You will need to compute the relevant subprocess cross section, but this 
can be taken directly from one of the QED calculations in Chapter 5. Then use this 
result to write an expression for the cross section for y-proton scattering. 


17.6 Behavior of parton distribution functions at small z. It is possible to 
solve the Altarelli-Parisi equations analytically for very small z, using some physically 
motivated approximations. This discussion is based on a paper of Ralston.! 


(a) Show that the Q? dependence of the right-hand side of the A-P equations can 
be expressed by rewriting the equations as differential equations in 


2 
c = log log( 5), 


where A is the value of Q? at which a,(Q7), evolved with the leading-order 3 
function, formally goes to infinity. 


‘J. P. Ralston, Phys. Lett. 172B, 430 (1986). 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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Since the branching functions to gluons are singular as z~! as z — 0, it is rea- 


sonable to guess that the gluon distribution function will blow up approximately 
as 2! as x > 0. The resulting distribution 


is approximately scale invariant, and so its form should be roughly preserved by 
the A-P equations. Let us, then, make the following two approximations: (1) the 
terms involving the gluon distribution completely dominate the right-hand sides 
of the A-P equations; and (2) the function 


9(x, Q*) = xfg(x, Q?) 


is a slowly varying function of x. Using these approximations, and the limit 
x —+ 0, show that the A-P equation for f,(x) can be converted to the following 


differential equation: 
Oe x 12: 
Dwoe 98) = 5 Ie) 


where w = log(1/z) and b = (11 — anf). Show that if w€ > 1, this equation 
has the approximate solution 


j= K(Q?) en [Bute -60)]"”), 


where K(Q?) is an initial condition. 


The quark distribution at very small x is mainly created by branching of gluons. 
Using the approximations of part (b), show that, for any flavor of quark, the 
right-hand side of the A-P equation for fg(z) can be approximately integrated 
to yield an equation for q(x) = rfg(z): 


Ons 2 ess 
pe U8) = 35, 9-8). 


Show, again using wé > 1, that this equation has as its integral 


q= (S58) x(Q?) -exp( [w(¢ = fo) —_ 


Ralston suggested that the initial condition 
K(Q7) = 50.36(exp(€ — &9) — 0.957) - exp [—7.597(¢ 5) ‘| 


with Q? — 5 GeV?, A = 0.2 GeV, and nf = 5, gave a reasonable fit to the 
known properties of parton distributions, extrapolated into the small x region. 
Use this function and the results above to sketch the behavior of the quark and 
gluon distributions at small x and large Q?. 


Chapter 18 


Operator Products and Effective Vertices 


Our analysis of QCD in Chapter 17 was founded on the principle of asymptotic 
freedom, which told us that strong interaction processes with large momentum 
transfer might reliably be treated in weak-coupling perturbation theory. So 
far, however, we have made little use in QCD of the more powerful tools of the 
renormalization group. In this chapter, we will work out some implications of 
the Callan-Symanzik equation in QCD. We will see that asymptotically free 
theories have their own characteristic scaling behavior, with corrections in 
the form of anomalous powers of logarithms of the momentum scale. Though 
these corrections are generally weaker than those in the scalar field theories 
studied in Chapter 13, they nevertheless have important qualitative effects on 
the strong interactions. 

We begin by considering the scaling law for mass terms in QCD, taking 
over directly the formalism that we used to describe the mass term of ¢* theory 
in Sections 12.4 and 12.5. Other applications, however, require a more power- 
ful theoretical tool, the operator product expansion. Section 18.3 introduces a 
general description of products of operators in quantum field theory and ex- 
plains how such operator products are constrained by the Callan-Symanzik 
equation. The last two sections use this tool to develop a new viewpoint to- 
ward deep inelastic scattering and other hard processes in QCD. 


18.1 Renormalization of the Quark Mass Parameter 


Up to this point, we have always assumed that quark masses are small enough 
that they can be ignored in high-energy processes. This is not always an 
adequate assumption even for the light quarks u, d, s; for the heavier quarks c, 
b, t, the masses can have very important effects. However, since isolated quarks 
do not exist, it is not possible to define the mass of a quark unambiguously. In 
the discussion to follow, we will consider the quark mass to be a parameter of 
QCD perturbation theory, defined by a renormalization prescription at some 
renormalization scale M. 

- Because we define the quark mass as we would a coupling constant, by 
a renormalization convention, we should expect that this parameter will run 
according to a renormalization group evolution, so that different values of the 
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mass parameter apply to different processes. We say that our original pre- 
scription leads to an effective quark mass, which depends on the momentum 
scale at which it is evaluated. In this section, we will work out the leading 
dependence of this effective mass on the momentum scale. 

The basic formalism for effective mass terms was set out in Section 12.5. 
To add a mass term to the QCD Lagrangian, we must first define the mass 
operator (gq) by a renormalization prescription at a scale M. Then we can 
define the quark mass by adding to the Lagrangian the term 


ALm = —M(9q) ur (18.1) 


In this discussion, we will assume that the quark mass m is small enough 
that we need only keep terms of leading order in m. We will also assume, for 
simplicity, that we have such a mass term for only one quark flavor. 


In the zero-mass limit, Green’s functions of the operator (qq) with quark 
fields, 


GOON ty Pasty 9 Yay Bhs +9 2) 18.2) 
= (9(@1) +++ (En )a(Y1) ++ Fn) aa(z1) +++ G9(Zk)) 5 
obey the Callan-Symanzik equation 
[Me 4 ge + 2ny + kyq |e {24} {yi}, {2;},9,M) =0 (18.3) 
OM Og = Ree he ay wea et 


where ¥ is the anomalous dimension of the quark field and ‘gq is the anomalous 
dimension of the operator qq. If we include the mass terms in the Lagrangian 
according to (18.1), the Green’s function of n quark fields and n antiquark 
fields satisfies 

ry ae ae + Vg 2 Jan, btu} M)=0 (18.4) 

OM Og oe rams —| {i}, Yis, G,™, ) re ae : 
The derivative with respect to m counts the number of times the mass operator 
is used. In Section 12.5, we traded the variable m, with the dimensions of 
mass, for a dimensionless variable. However, in QCD, it is just as convenient 
to consider the dimensionful parameter m as a coupling constant. ‘The solution 
of the Callan-Symanzik equation will then contain a running mass parameter 
m(Q), which depends on a typical momentum @ of the Green’s function. 
This parameter is defined as the solution to a renormalization group equation 
analogous to Eq. (12.126). For this case, the equation is 


do 
dlog(Q/M)” ~ V20'9) 


with the initial condition 


™m, (18.5) 


mM) =m. (18.6) 


The quantity m(Q) is the effective mass, which should be used to compute the 
mass effects on quark production or scattering processes with the momentum 
transfer Q. 
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To compute m(Q) explicitly, we need to work out the anomalous dimen- 
sion of the mass operator gg. ‘This can be done as explained in Section 12.4. 
We define the normalization of the operator explicitly by the prescription that 
the vertex function of (gq) between renormalized quark fields should satisfy 


(18.7) 


for p? = q? = (p+ q)* = —M?. To preserve (18.7), we will need a counter- 
term vertex 6g, with the structure of the operator insertion. Then, as in Eq. 
(12.112), the anomalous dimension is given to one-loop order by 


Yao = M=— (—64q + 52), (18.8) 


where 62 is the counterterm for the quark field strength renormalization, de- 
fined in Fig. 16.8. Correlation functions of the gauge-invariant operator (qq) 
are gauge invariant, and so the various terms in the Callan-Symanzik equation 
for this function must sum to a gauge-invariant result. Since the leading coef- 
ficient of G(g) is independent of the gauge and of other conventions, it follows 
from (18.3) that the leading coefficient of yg, is also convention independent. 
The counterterms 62 and 6gq both depend on the gauge. This argument shows 
that the gauge dependence must cancel in (18.8). In the calculation to follow, 
and in the other anomalous dimension calculations in this chapter, we will 
work consistently in Feynman-’t Hooft gauge. 

We have already computed the divergent part of the counterterm 62 in 
Feynman-’t Hooft gauge in Section 16.4. Evaluating the group-theory factor 
in the result (16.77) for QCD, we find 


4g T(2-5) 
6g =-- a 18.9 
2 3 (4)? (M2)2-4/2 ( ) 
To compute 6g,, we must work out the one-loop correction to the vertex 
(18.7). This is given by the diagram 


s 4 i i i 
k+q ko = len ite eS “ls ae eet (18.10) 


In the expression for this diagram, the factor 1 represents the gq operator 
insertion. In the corresponding diagram for the renormalization of the quark 
number current 7” = qy’q, this factor would be replaced by yy”. Since we 
need only the divergent part of the vertex renormalization (18.10), we can 
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approximate the integrand ae its value for large k. ‘Then this diagram becomes 


fo pte ik, -1 
POC ge ar leg 
4 1.2 
how Cees (18.11) 
3 (Qin) th7 2 
i 1 ; 
wig eda Oe), 


To preserve the normalization condition (18.7), we must add the counterterm 


4 g? IT(2-§) 


Ogq = 4° 3 (4n)2 (M2)2-4/2" (18.12) 
Assembling (18.8), (18.9), and (18.12), we find 
| 3 


As we have noted in the previous paragraph, the anomalous dimension 
yj; of the quark number current can be found by a very similar calculation. 
This will give a good check on our formalism, since, as we have argued above 
Eq. (12.110), a conserved current is unambiguously normalized by its integral, 
the conserved charge, and so must have zero anomalous dimension. If we 
substitute y” for 1 in (18.10) and use the same set of approximations to 
reduce the integral, we find in the numerator the Dirac matrix structure 


VY 1 V 
EY a = Sey an 
1 (18.14) 
= ri eae 
Then, instead of (18.12), we need the counterterm 


4g? (2-5) 
= a 18.1 
J —3(4r )2 (M2)2-d/2 (18.15) 
Combining this result with (18.9), we find 


1; =0, (18.16) 


in accord with our general arguments. 

If we replace the gamma function in (18.11) by an explicit factor of 
log(A?/Q*), and then subtract the divergence using the counterterm (18.12), 
we find that the vertex diagram behaves as 


4 g° M? 
ee ee | 
Je 3 a? @ oo 


This diagram gives an enhancement at small external momenta. Some of this 
enhancement is associated with the (gauge-dependent) rescaling of the ex- 
ternal quark fields; relation (18.8) tells us how to extract the piece of this 
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Figure 18.1. Diagrams giving the leading logarithmic contributions to the 
momentum dependence of the quark effective mass. 


logarithm associated with the gauge-invariant enhancement of the effective 
mass. Thus, to order as, 


—), (18.18) 


To compute the momentum dependence of the effective mass more ac- 
curately, we must take two more features of the calculation into account. 
First, the quantity (a, log(M?/Q?)) may become of order 1, and, in this 
case, we must take into account all leading logarithmic terms of the form 
(a, log(M?/Q?))". Contributions of this type come from all the diagrams 
shown in Fig. 18.1. Second, the coupling constant a, is itself a function of the 
momentum scale, giving a further enhancement to contributions from small Q. 
Both of these effects are properly accounted by solving the renormalization 
group equation (18.5). To the leading order in g?, this equation takes the 
explicit form 


d m= —8 gy a as(Q*) — 

dlog(Q/M) (Arr)? To 
Inserting the solution of the renormalization group equation for g in the form 
(17.17), we find 


(18.19) 


d 8 
mn = - oem, 18.20 
Tlog(Q/M)" ~~ bolog(Q?/A?) cei 
where bo is the first coefficient of the QCD @ function and A is now the QCD 
scale parameter defined in (17.16). The integral of this equation, satisfying 
the initial condition (18.6), is 


2/42) \4/bo 
mem ray | m. (18.21) 


ma?) = (TeeCQzTn2) 


Recall that 6) = 11 — ny in QCD. Another way to express (18.21) is by 
writing 
4/bo 
Sei a(Q*) 
= | —— ; 18.22 

m(Qt) = (Sees) om (18.22) 
Just as an illustration, take ns = 4 and A = 150 MeV; then the effective 
masses of the light quarks increase by about a factor 2 from Q = 100 GeV to 
Q@ = 1 GeV. 
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The method we have just used for computing the QCD enhancement of 
the quark mass operator applies equally well to the matrix elements of any 
other gauge-invariant operator. We conclude this section by recapitulating the 
conclusions of the argument in their more general form. 

Let O(a) be any gauge-invariant operator in QCD. As we saw for the mass 
term, the one-loop corrections to the matrix elements of this operator may 
contain enhancement or suppression terms proportional to a, log(M?/Q?), 
where Q is the momentum scale of a QCD process mediated by O(x) and 
M is the renormalization scale used to define the operator normalization. 
The part of these one-loop corrections specifically associated with the opera- 
tor normalization is given by the anomalous dimension yo. For an operator 
containing n quark or antiquark fields and k& gluon fields, 


O n k 


where 60 is the counterterm needed to preserve the operator normalization 
condition and 69 and 63 are the counterterms for the quark and gluon field 
strength renormalization defined in Fig. 16.8. From (18.23), we can derive the 
explicit one-loop expression for yo in the form 


2 


Yo = ao (18.24) 


Using this result, we can solve the renormalization group equation for the 
coefficient of O(x) and find the QCD renormalization factor 


log(M?/A?) \*0/?" os 
log(Q?/A?) | 
where bo is the first coefficient of the QCD @ function, 
2 
bp = 11—- uk (18.26) 


The QCD renormalization (18.25) is an enhancement at small momenta if 
ao > 0. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will present further examples of this 
enhancement or suppression by QCD logarithms. In many cases, we will see 
that these factors lead to striking and nontrivial physical effects. 
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18.2 QCD Renormalization of the Weak Interaction 


Our next example of the appearance of QCD enhancement factors occurs in 
the theory of the weak interactions of hadrons. In Section 17.3, we introduced 
the weak interaction coupling of quarks and leptons, which we described by 
an effective Lagrangian. For our analysis here, we will need to know a few 
more details of the structure of the weak interactions, so we begin this section 
by presenting these facts. The complete structure of the weak interactions of 
quarks and leptons will be discussed systematically in Chapter 20. 

As we discussed in Section 17.3, the weak interactions among quarks and 
leptons are described by an effective Lagrangian resulting from the exchange 
of a virtual W vector boson. In (17.31), we wrote the effective vertex that 
couples quarks to leptons: 

2 5 5 

hi = ey, OD) ay, a + hc. (18.27) 
Ww 
In this chapter, we will mainly be concerned with the effects of this interaction 
for momentum scales much larger than 1 GeV. Thus, we will ignore quark 
masses. All fermion fields that appear in the weak-interaction vertices are 
multiplied by the left-handed projector $(1 —y°). In the rest of this section, 
we will not write this projector explicitly; rather, we will denote the projection 
by a subscript L. We will also introduce the Fermi constant, given by (17.32). 
Then (18.27) can be rewritten as 


= <E (tun) (Ur Ypdz) + hoe. (18.28) 


AL 
There is an analogous vertex that represents W exchange between pairs of 
quarks; this has the form 


4G Fr 
AL=-——= 
/2 


However, for the discussion of this chapter, we will need to write a mod- 
ified, and less approximate, expression. When we discuss the theory of weak 
interactions in detail in Chapter 20, we will learn that the charge +2/3 quarks 
(u,c,t) couple to the charge —1/3 quarks (d,s,b) through the weak interac- 
tions via a unitary rotation. ‘Thus, for example, wu couples to the combination 


(dry"ur) (trypdz) + h.c. (18.29) 


cos@,.d+sin@, s, (18.30) 


plus a small admixture of 6, which we will ignore in this section. The mixing 
angle @, is called the Cabibbo angle. Because of this rotation, the weak in- 
teraction effective Lagrangian coupling quarks to quarks actually contains a 
number of terms, of which a particularly important one is 


A 
AL = <E cos 6. sin 6¢(dzy" ut) (UL YpSL). (18.31) 
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This term allows the s quarks to decay through the process s — wud. Similarly, 
the rotation of (18.28) produces the effective interaction 


“a sin O-(Ery*vL)(ULYpSsL), (18.32) 
which leads to the decay s — uv. These weak interaction processes are re- 
ferred to as nonleptonic and semileptonic decay processes, respectively. Sim- 
ilar expressions apply to the other heavy quarks. 

Given that (18.31) and (18.32) describe the weak interaction coupling of 
the s quark at a fundamental level, we now discuss the modification of these 
couplings by QCD logarithms. We have seen in the previous section that QCD 
corrections have a profound effect in enhancing the strength of the quark 
mass term of the underlying Lagrangian. We will now investigate whether the 
strength of the weak interactions can receive a similar enhancement. 

We first consider the semileptonic weak interaction operator (18.32). The 
leptonic fermion bilinear is not affected by QCD, so the QCD enhancement 
of this operator is just the same as that of its quark component 


ULYuSL- (18.33) 


AL = 


However, this operator is a current and so has y = 0. In terms of diagrams, 
the logarithmic enhancement resulting from the diagram shown in Fig. 18.2 
is canceled by the quark field-strength renormalization, as we saw already in 
our discussion of the current vertex is Section 18.1. The left-handed projector 
5(1 —~y°) commutes through the diagram and has no effect on the final result. 
The same remark applies to the semileptonic weak interaction that links u 
and d quarks. It implies, for that case, that the normalization of the cross 
sections for deep inelastic neutrino scattering given in (17.35) is not affected 
by QCD logarithms. 

In the case of nonleptonic weak interactions, however, the effect of QCD is 
not so simple. Let us first compute the Feynman diagrams that give the leading 
corrections to the renormalization of the weak interaction vertex (18.31) and 
then, at a later stage, build up the renormalization group interpretation of 
these results. 

At order a,, the nonleptonic weak interaction vertex receives corrections 
from the diagrams shown in Fig. 18.3. Notice that the first diagram is pre- 
cisely the current renormalization found in the semileptonic case. The second 
diagram gives the analogous renormalization of the second quark current. In 
the computation of 7, these two contributions cancel the contributions from 
the field-strength renormalization of the four quark fields. The remaining four 
diagrams of Fig. 18.3 are new contributions which contribute potentially large 
rescaling factors. 

We now compute these diagrams, beginning with the third diagram in Fig. 
18.3. As in the computation of Section 18.1, we are interested in the logarith- 
mically divergent contribution associated with values of the loop momentum 
k much larger than the external momenta. The simplest way to extract this 
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Figure 18.2. QCD correction to the strength of the semileptonic weak in- 
teraction vertex. 


Ko K er OOO 


Figure 18.3. QCD corrections to the strength of the nonleptonic weak in- 
teraction vertex. 


contribution is to compute each diagram in the approximation of zero exter- 
nal momentum. In writing the expression for these diagrams, we will omit the 
prefactor 


“iE cos 6, sin 6... (18.34) 


We will retain the quark fields to represent the external states, so that our 
final expressions will have the form of rescaled operators. 
Using this notation, the third diagram in Fig. 18.3 has the value 


Be ls >= (art oF ur) (tnt * eyst). (18.35) 


Using the symmetry of the k& integral, we extract the divergent piece: 


d*k : d 
XG =% a oe woh = (dry toy yu) (art yr YsL) 


d 
ie aa tty yun) (Uuret axruse). 


(18.36) 


To put the product of quark fields into a more familiar form, we apply the 
Fierz transformation discussed at the end of Section 3.4. If the color matrices 
t* were not present, the product of fermion fields would be exactly the one 
appearing in (3.82), and we would find 


(dry yy"us) (Ur wrrruse) = l6dry’uLtirwsr. (18.37) 


The matrices t* redirect the color quantum numbers of the quark fields. 
To clarify this, we need the analogue of identity (3.77) for color. To find this 
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identity, consider the color invariant 
(Cees (tee: (18.38) 


The indices i, k transform according to the 3 representation of color; the 
indices 7, @ transform according to the 3. Thus, (18.38) must be a linear 
combination of the two possible ways to contract these indices, 


Adje6k; + Boi; 6xe- (18.39) 


The constants A and B can be determined by contracting (18.38) and (18.39) 
with 6;; and with 6;, and adjusting A and B so that the contractions of 
(18.39) obey the identities 


tr[t?](t?) ne = 0; (t°t*) 50 = S6xe. (18.40) 


This gives the identity 

(it) (tgp = 5 (di06K5 — +i; Ke) (18.41) 
A similar relation holds for the generators of SU(N) in the fundamental rep- 
resentation, with (1/3) replaced by (1/N) in that case. 


Inserting (18.41) into (18.36), we find that the first term of the identity 
generates a new four-fermion operator, 


(diy? yur) (Gry WIA WSL) (18.42) 
where 7, j are color indices. Applying the Fierz rearrangement in (18.37), 


and then applying the additional rearrangement (3.79), we can convert this 
operator to the form 


16(driy’ ur;) (UL; WSL) = 16(uLj;y"’ uz; )(dLiWSzi)- (18.43) 
The minus sign in (3.79) is compensated by a minus sign from interchanging 
the order of fermion fields. The final result is a product of color-singlet quark 
currents; however, the fields in these currents are associated differently from 


the original operator. 
The final result of our evaluation of this diagram is 


T(2—¢) - - 
4 : _ 
x = 49° ea late unde rse — gar Muriin ase]. (18.44) 


The fourth diagram of Fig. 18.3 gives precisely the same contribution. 
The evaluation of the last two diagrams in Fig. 18.3 is quite similar. The 
fifth diagram gives 


. dk 4 -i/- if ik 
ey geeeuleas (le vyal? pe 7 a IP 
eX / (Qr)4 (9) (avy ee ur) (aru! st) 
d*k k2/d_,- 
a nD vza.X — a 
= —ig janes (dry toy yur) (Uryut yw ws) 


gT2-$) 
4 (Ar)? 


=+ (dry toy y!ur) (tr ypt yr Wwsz)- (18.45) 
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The four-fermion operator can be simplified as follows, by the use of the Fierz 
identity (3.79): 


(dpy’y yur) (ir wir ws) = +(dry’ yw sz) (UL ywus) 
= +(—2)?(dry"sz) (tr ypus) (18.46) 
= 4(dry"ur) (tr ypsz)- 


Again, we must reduce the product of color matrices using identity (18.41), 
and, again, the first term of this identity will require an additional Fierz 
transformation. The final result is 


TQ-$) 0 as ae 
eX = we [str yurdrypst — cdr yeururypsy|- (18.47) 
The last diagram in Fig. 18.3 gives an identical contribution. The sum of the 
contributions from these four diagrams is 


P(222 : 
3p oP jury urdrypse _ sp ytururyyse|- (18.48) 


The extraction of the ultraviolet-divergent pieces of the diagrams of Fig. 
18.3 is part of our formal prescription for computing the Callan-Symanzik + 
function of the weak interaction vertex. However, it is useful to pause at this 
point and ask about the physical significance of this divergence. ‘The diagrams 
of Fig. 18.3 would not be divergent if we computed them in the underlying 
theory with W bosons. In writing the weak interaction as an effective local 
vertex, we approximated the W boson propagator by a constant, assuming 
that the momentum k that it carried was much less than my: 


(18.49) 


The approximation we used to compute the QCD corrections to the effective 

vertex is valid only in the region of integration where k? < m#,. Outside this 

region we must use the full W propagator; this introduces an extra factor 

of k? in the denominator and makes the integral converge. Thus, in a direct 

calculation of the QCD correction, the ultraviolet-divergent terms in the eval- 

uation of Fig. 18.3 would be replaced by logarithms cut off at my. The lower 

limit of the logarithm is set by the external momenta. In the decay of a K 

meson—the lightest hadron containing the s quark—these are of order mx. 
Thus the correction given in (18.48) should be evaluated by replacing 

TiQ=¢ a me 

eae as 7. log a (18.50) 

With this interpretation, we can rewrite (18.48) as the order-a@, correction 

to the leading-order weak interaction vertex. The effect of this correction is 
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the rescaling and modification of the weak interaction operator: 


apy ULuLypsL. 
2 2 
(4 + =e log dy ur tin YSL — 3(—= log Vain yturdryyse- 

An Mie Ar Mig 
(18.51) 
Notice that the QCD corrections not only rescale the normalization of the 
original operator but also introduce a new operator with a different struc- 
ture. This calculation makes concrete the idea introduced in Section 12.4 that 
the diagrams that change the normalization of local operators may also mix 
together different operators with the same dimension and quantum numbers. 
Since the value of the logarithm in (18.50) is about 10, the size of the lead- 
ing QCD correction is of order 1 and so higher-order corrections are important. 
To sum the leading logarithmic corrections, we return to the renormalization 

group analysis. For clarity, define 


Os dp yuLuLypsy; O? = apy uLdLyyS_- (18.52) 


We will use the subscript 0 to denote bare operators and the subscript M to 
denote operators obeying renormalization conditions at the scale M@. From the 
diagrams of Fig. 18.3, we have found that the operator whose matrix elements 


have the quark structure of O', properly normalized at the scale M, is given 
by 


Oi, = 05 + 6705 + 67035, (18.53) 
where the 6”7 are counterterms, 
ne Gg P(2-§) | G12 =. g” P(2~3) (18.54) 
(4)? (M2)2-4/2’ (4m)? (M2)2-4/2 
A reciprocal calculation gives Of, in terms of bare operators: 


OV = 0, 407-05 46"C,, (18.55) 


with 
671 zd 62 622 = gil. 


Then, in the manner than we discussed in Eq. (12.109), the operator rescaling 
of O1 and O? is described in the Callan-Symanzik equation by a matrix y¥ 
linking the two operators. Expanding this equation to first order in g*, we see 
that this matrix is given to one-loop order by 


ij 0 ij 
apt ee Ma |-6 an (18.56) 
Thus we find ; 
g f{-—2 6 
ee 18. 
; ae =) (18.57) 


acting on the space of operators O!, O?. 
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The simplest way to deduce the physical effects of the rescaling described 
by (18.57) is to diagonalize this matrix and thus find a new basis of operators 
that are rescaled without mixing. For the matrix (18.57), the eigenoperators 
are easily seen to be 


r/2 _ 
(93/2 = 


[dr yuLuLypse —upyurdrypsr|; (18.58) 


Nl lle 


[dry urtiryse + UryuLdr pss |- 


The superscripts on these operators are their isospin quantum numbers. The 
operator O!/? is antisymmetric under the interchange of the labels d and 4@; 
. thus, these two isospin-1/2 fields are combined to total isospin zero, and so 
the whole operator is isospin-1/2. This operator can mediate decays of the K 
meson that change the isospin by 1/2 unit, such as K°® — r*z~, but not pro- 
cesses that change the isospin by 3/2, such as Kt — a2+7°. Experimentally, 
processes of the former type occur almost a thousand times faster (an obser- 
vation called the AJ = 1/2 rule). Thus, it is interesting that the hard QCD 
corrections already make a distinction between these operators. 

From the eigenvalues of (18.57), we obtain the Callan-Symanzik y func- 
tions of the eigenoperators (18.58): 


g g 


According to Eqs. (18.24) and (18.25), this implies that the operator O1/? 
receives an enhancement from hard QCD logarithms, while the operator 03/2 
receives a suppression. More explicitly, we can write the operator that appears 
in the original nonleptonic weak interaction vertex (18.31) as 


ai urtinrwst] ay = (OY Vmy + O° (18.60) 


mw 
As above, the subscript refers to the mass scale at which the operator is 
normalized. We now account for the QCD logarithms associated with evalu- 
ating the matrix element of this operator at a lower momentum scale, mx, 
by replacing the operators on the right-hand side of (18.60) with operators 
renormalized at mx, with the rescaling factor (18.25). This gives 


log(miy /A*) oe 12 
ea) 


Sete 2\ \—2/bo ? 
(iene ram) (O°) 


[deputy sr = ( 
mm 

: (18.61) 
Wigs 

where, again, 6) = 11 — 2n y- This equation shows that, unlike the case of 
semileptonic weak interactions, the overall normalization of the effective La- 


grangian for nonleptonic weak interactions is changed by QCD logarithms. In 
addition, the quark structure of the effective Lagrangian is altered. 
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Quantitatively, taking ns = 4 and A = 150 MeV as an illustration, we 
find : 


drvurtiryss]| =21[0V7]] +0.7[0%7]| (18.62) 


MK MK 


Thus, the QCD logarithmic corrections from my to mx give the AI = 1/2 
part of the effective vertex an enhancement of about a factor of 3.* The 
observed AI = 1/2 rule in K decays requires a factor of 20 enhancement. 
However, part of this is expected to arise from the ratio of the matrix elements 
of the operators On and o3/ : between physical hadron states, which are 
determined by the soft, nonperturbative part of QCD dynamics. 


18.3 The Operator Product Expansion 


One way to describe the development of the previous section is to say that 
we studied an interaction that was fundamentally a product of currents by 
replacing this product of operators with a single local operator. We then 
derived the physical consequences of the original, composite, interaction by 
working out the QCD rescaling of this operator. The procedure of replacing a 
product of operators with a single effective vertex is useful in many contexts 
in quantum field theory. Thus, in this section, we will pause from our study 
of QCD to write out the general formalism governing this procedure. 

Let us abstract the situation described in the previous section as follows: 
Consider a quantum field theory process that includes two operators O,, Op» 
separated by a small distance x, together with other fields ¢(y;) located much 
farther away, or together with external physical states. In the example above, 
the two operators are the quark currents that appear in the weak interaction 
vertex, and their separation x is a distance of order Mak the range of the 
W propagator. The external states, which contain K and 7 mesons, can be 
described by operators that create and destroy these particles. ‘The amplitude 
for K decay by the weak interactions, or any more general process of this 
class, can then be extracted from the Green’s function 


Gi12(Z3 Y15°°+ 5 Ym) = (O1(2)O2(0)O(y1)--- P(Ym)) (18.63) 


considered in the limit « — 0, with the y; fixed away from the origin. Here 
and in the following discussion, products of operators will be considered to be 
time-ordered, just as we would find by writing the product of fields under the 
functional integral. 

The product of operators O;(x)O2(0) can potentially create the most 
general local disturbance in the vicinity of the point 0. However, any such dis- 
turbance can be described as the effect of a local operator placed at 0. ‘This 


*M. K. Gaillard and B. W. Lee, Phys. Rev. Lett. 33, 108 (1974); G. Altarelli and 
L. Maiani, Phys. Lett. 52B, 351 (1974). 
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local operator must have the global symmetry quantum numbers of the prod- 
uct of O;O2, but it is otherwise unrestricted. It is useful to write this operator 
as a linear combination of operators from a standard basis. ‘The coefficients in 
this linear combination can depend on the separation x. Typically, products 
of operators in quantum field theory are singular, so it is likely that some of 
the coefficients will have singularities as 7 — 0. Combining these observations, 
Wilson proposed that the effects of the operator product could be computed 
by replacing the product of operators in (18.63) with a linear combination of 
local operators, 


O;(2)O2(0) > S—Cy3"(2)On(0), (18.64) 


where the coefficients C,,”"(x) are c-number functions. This operator product 
expansion (OPE) will depend only on the operators O,, O2, and their sepa- 
ration and will be independent of the identity and location of the other fields 
appearing in the Green’s function. 

The expansion (18.64) implies that the Green’s function (18.63) can be 
expanded for small x as follows: 


Gy2(2; Tis ta) = se C19 (2)Gn(y1, 4 Uae (18.65) 


where 


Gn (Y1.+++ Ym) = (On(0)O(1) + O(Ym)) | (18.66) 


and all of the dependence on x is now carried by the OPE coefficient functions. 
In the example of the previous section, the final amplitudes depended in a 
rather involved way on the small separation of the two operators, through 
the dependence of the coefficients in (18.61) on my. From the viewpoint of 
the operator product expansion, this dependence is carried by the coefficient 
functions and is determined for all matrix elements when these are computed. 

In Sections 18.1 and 18.2, we used the renormalization group to compute 
the enhancement or suppression factors for operator matrix elements. ‘Thus it 
is natural to expect that the form of the operator product coefficients is also 
determined by the renormalization group. We will now work out this relation. 
To begin, we rewrite the expansion (18.64) more precisely. The operators that 
appear in this relation must be defined at some renormalization scale M. Then 
the operator product expansion reads: 


[O1(x)] y,[O2(0)] 4, = >, Crs” (x; M) [On (0)] yy (18.67) 


Note that the coefficient functions can depend on M, since they must absorb 
the M-dependent operator rescalings. If we use the left-hand side of (18.67) 
to compute (18.63), this function obeys the Callan-Symanzik equation 


O O 
[Mo + Ba. t+my+1 + 2|Gia(a yn, --+5Ym3 M) = 0. (18.68) 
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Similarly, with the operator ©, normalized at M, the Green’s function (18.66) 
obeys 


O O 
[eee n]Gr as ee Ad 0). 18.69 
AM ag (Y1,-++ Ym; M) (18.69) 
By applying (18.68) to the right-hand side of (18.65), we see that these re- 
lations are consistent only if the OPE coefficient functions obey the Callan- 
Symanzik equation 


O O 
Me _ n|C "(2 M) = 0. 18.70 
pM ogo Yn| C2" (a; M) ( ) 
We now solve this equation by our standard methods. First, let us apply 
dimensional analysis. If the operators O;, O2, O,, have dimensions d), do, dy, 
the coefficient function C_,”(x) must have the dimensions of (mass)#1+42~%., 
Thus, 
1 dij+dg—dn ~ 
C,."(2) = (= C(xM), (18.71) 
where C (1M) is a dimensionless function. This function is determined from 
(18.70) according to the method of Section 12.3. Thus, 


Chg" (x) = ( = 


|x| 


c(g(1/z)) exp fi log M" (Yn — 71 — v2)| (18.72) 


1/ax 


with c(g) a dimensionless function of the running coupling constant at the 
separation scale 1/2. 

At a fixed point of the renormalization group, the y functions would take 
definite values 7;. = y;(g«). Then, the solution (18.72) can be evaluated as 


Cio" (x) = ( 


Thus, in this case, 


1 y" +dg2 —dry 


iz] C(gx) e€XD log(xM) Gre = se 28) , (18.73) 


1 \di+4d3—-d, 
Chg" (a) ~ (—) (18.74) 
ka 
where 
ds = dj +75 (94) (18.75) 


is the true scaling dimension of the operator ©; at the fixed point. 

For the case of an asymptotically free theory, the scaling relation is com- 
plicated in the way that we worked out in Section 18.1. In the leading order 
of perturbation theory, the three y functions take the form (18.24). Then the 
solution of (18.72) takes the form 


1 a pe ey poe 


Ci" (2) ~ (= aT (18.76) 
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In the example of Section 18.2, the original operators were currents with 
dimension 3 and y = 0, at separation ieee and the final local operators had 
dimension 6. Thus, (18.76) does properly reproduce the dependence of (18.61) 
on my. Notice that the renormalization group dependence is less complicated 
for a product of currents, which have a fixed normalization independent of 
scale. This special case occurs often in applications of the operator product 
expansion. 

We have written Eq. (18.70) without taking account of operator mixing. 
However, as we have already seen, operator mixing is often an essential part 
of the applications of the OPE. It is straightforward to include this effect by 
rewriting the analysis that leads to (18.70) using matrix-valued y functions. 
For example, with operator mixing, the Callan-Symanzik equation for G,, will 
be modified to 


ee (Ma aa Bx i my) if | Go(y1,-**; Ym; M) = 0. (18.77) 


With these changes, (18.70) becomes 


O 0 
 ——— ss TL (ap eT 
DM +85 |C1s (x; M) + Y1rCpe" (2; M) (18.78) 


ae yorC 1, (23 M) = Ven 3" (a; M) =(); 


Notice that the first two y matrices act on the OPE coefficient from the left, 
while the third acts from the right. In the case of a product of currents, the 
first two y matrices vanish and (18.78) simplifies to 


y y uae ee ye ats | 
[Mo a8 85. |Crs (x; M) — Cy9"(@; M)Ykn = 0. (18.79) 


This equation will play an important role in the analysis of Section 18.5. 
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It is not difficult to imagine that there is a connection between matrix elements 
in which currents are placed at short distances from one another and matrix 
elements in which currents deliver a hard momentum transfer. Thus we might 
expect that the idea of the operator product expansion will give us a new 
viewpoint from which to understand the theory of hard-scattering processes 
in QCD. In this section and the next, we will work out the relation of the 
operator product expansion to the perturbative QCD analysis of Chapter 17. 

We begin by discussing the total cross section for ete” annihilation to 
hadrons. Below Eq. (17.9), we argued that this total cross section could be 
computed in QCD perturbation theory, using a value of a, corresponding to 
the scale of the total center of mass energy. However, this argument was a 
purely intuitive one, with many logical jumps. In this section, we will give a 
more rigorous argument to the same conclusion. 
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Figure 18.4. Diagrams whose imaginary part yields the total cross section 
for ete~ — hadrons. 


In order to invoke the operator product expansion, we must write the 
total cross section for ete~ annihilation to hadrons as the matrix element of 
a product of currents. To do this, we use the optical theorem to relate the 
total ete” scattering cross section to the forward scattering amplitude for 
ete — ete. Ignoring the mass of the electron, we see from Eq. (7.49) that 


ao(ete )= 5, Im M(cte™ — ete), (18.80) 
To compute the cross section for ete~ — hadrons, we consider in the compu- 
tation of the imaginary part only the contributions from hadronic intermediate 
states. To leading order in a, but to all orders in the strong interactions, these 
contributions come from considering only diagrams of the form of Fig. 18.4, 
and taking the imaginary part of the hadronic contributions to the vacuum 
polarization. 
The value of the diagrams shown in Fig. 18.4 is 


iM = (~ie)?a(k) yolk) — (TK (q)) alka week), (18.81) 


where s = q* and Hi" (q) is the hadronic part of the vacuum polarization. By 
the Ward identity, this can be written 


TT,” (a) = (a°g*” — q¥q’)IIn (47). (18.82) 


The q’q” terms give zero when contracted with the external electron currents, 
so only the g#” term survives. To evaluate the electron spinor part of (18.81), 
we use the fact that, in this forward scattering amplitude, the initial and final 
momenta and spins are set equal. Then, averaging over the initial spin gives 


55 wb olka) walk) = 5 LE 
- is (18.83) 
Thus, we find 


4 
o(ete~ — hadrons) = ——— Im[I,(s). (18.84) 
S 
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To check this result, we can look back to the one-loop value of II in QED 
(7.91), or to the imaginary part of this expression given in Eq. (7.92): 


Am? 2m? 
ImM(s +e) = -—Ff1- = (1+ =). (18.85) 


Combining (18.85) with (18.84), we obtain the correct leading-order cross 
section for production of a new heavy lepton in ete~ annihilation, 


2 4 2 9) 2 
eer Ti ae yl meee € + —), (18.86) 
S S S 


If we multiply (18.86) by a factor of 3 for color and sum over quark flavors 
with the squares of the quark charges, we obtain the leading-order prediction 
of QCD. 

Now that we have relation (18.84), we complete the connection we wished 
to prove by noting that the hadronic vacuum polarization is simply a matrix 
element of a product of currents. Let J’ be the electromagnetic current of 
quarks, 


P= S Oayray. (18.87) 
i 


Then 
te ye i de e4 (0 TL J#(a)J”(0)} |0) (18.88) 


In the limit in which the point x approaches 0, we can reduce the product 
of currents by applying the operator product expansion. Since we will be 
taking the vacuum expectation value of the product, we need only list the 
contribution from operators that are gauge-invariant Lorentz scalars. ‘Thus, 


Ju(2)F.(0) ~ C,,'(e) 1+ C,,44(x)Gq0) + Cy” (2)(FSg)?(0) +--+. (18.89) 


Note that we have included the operator 1 on the right-hand side, and the 
next possible operators in QCD have dimension 3 and 4, respectively. Since 
the operator gq violates chiral symmetry, its coefficient function must have an 
explicit factor of the quark mass. Thus, by dimensional analysis, 


Ce ~ ag ®, Ca ~ ma *, Cr ~a?, (18.90) 


and the higher terms in the series are less singular as x — 0. 

To compute II’ (q), we need the Fourier transform of the product of cur- 
rents. Assuming that this Fourier transform is indeed dominated by the limit 
of short distances, we can compute it by Fourier-transforming the individual 
OPE coefficients. Since the currents are conserved, the individual terms in the 
OPE must give zero when dotted with gq”. Thus the transformed OPE takes 
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the form 
_e2 / da e%® JH(z) J” (0) 


= —~je?(q2 gt” — gq’) [cl(q?) 1+ c9(q?) -maq + cF (q) (ee) dies , 

(18.91) 

where the c’ are Lorentz-invariant c-number functions of q*, and the factor of 

2 at the beginning of the second line is inserted as a convenient convention. 
By dimensional analysis, we find 


= _ 2 he 
emery, Cog... << aq), (18.92) 


and the higher terms are more irrelevant for large q. 

The OPE coefficients c’(q*) can be computed from Feynman diagrams. 
As shown in Fig. 18.5, the coefficient of the operator 1 is the sum of diagrams 
with no external legs other than the current insertions. The leading QCD 
diagram is just the simple vacuum polarization diagram, multiplied by the 
color factor 3 and the sum of the squares of the quark charges. Combining 
these factors with Eq. - .91), we have 


=--GXG) = log(- q?). (18.93) 


The corrections to this result are of order a,(q”). The higher coefficient func- 
tions are extracted from diagrams with more external legs. For example, the 
coefficient function of ( a) is determined by diagrams with two external 
gluon legs. 

Still assuming that the Fourier transform of the product of currents can be 
computed from the OPE for the region of large timelike q7, we can complete 
our evaluation of the cross section for ete~ — hadrons by taking the vacuum 
expectation value of (18.91), extracting the imaginary parts of the coefficient 
functions, and substituting the result into (18.84). We find 


2 


+ — [Im c! (q?) + Im e%™(q?) (0 maq |0) 


ao(e'e — hadrons) = 


(18.94) 
+ Ime" (9°) (0| (Fag)* |0) +--+]. 


The first term of this series is just the result of summing perturbative QCD 
diagrams for the ete~ total cross section. The additional terms give correc- 
tions to this result which depend on soft hadronic matrix elements, but these 
corrections are explicitly suppressed at high energy by factors (q?)~?. (Inci- 
dentally, this expansion, which applies equally well in the absence of QCD 
interactions, explains why (18.86) contains no term of order s~* when ex- 
panded for large s.) If we insert the leading-order expression (18.93) into 
(18.94), we obtain the familiar result 


o(ete” — hadrons) = —— “ae? (18.95) 
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Figure 18.5. Feynman diagrams contributing the operator product coeffi- 
cient, in the expansion of the product of currents, for the operator (a) 1; (b) 


aq; (c) (Ea) 


Our result (18.94) is pleasing, but the logic that led us to it was not 
correct. To compute the ete~ total cross section, we must compute II, (q?) 
in the region of large tumelike momentum q, where the expectation value of 
the product of currents is dominated by intermediate states of high energy, 
involving large numbers of physical hadrons. Thus we need IH), (q”) in precisely 
the region where it is not dominated by short-distance perturbations of the 
quark and gluon fields. To compute the product of currents from the short- 
distance expansion, we choose kinematic conditions such that the intermediate 
states that enter the computation of the product of currents are far off-shell, 
so that they cannot propagate far from the converging points x and 0. This 
condition is satisfied at large spacelike momentum, or, equivalently, at small 
spacelike separation. However, it seems at first sight that a computation in 
this region is useless for determination of the ete™~ cross section. 

Fortunately, there is a wonderful trick for relating the values of a quantum 
field theory amplitude in two well-separated kinematic regions. This trick, 
called the method of dispersion relations, makes use of the general analytic 
properties of the amplitude. Since (18.88) is the Fourier transform of a two- 
point correlation function, we know from the analysis of Section 7.1 that 
II;,(q*) possesses a Kallén-Lehmann spectral representation. Thus, II;,(q*) is 
an analytic function of g* with a branch cut on the positive q? axis and no 
other singularities in the complex gq? plane. This analytic structure is shown in 
Fig. 18.6. The discontinuity of II),(q*) across the branch cut is (27) times the 
imaginary part of II, and so is directly related to the total ete~ annihilation 
cross section. 

With this additional knowledge about II,(q?), we can argue as follows. 
Let g? = —Q2 be a value sufficiently far into the spacelike region of q that 
the Fourier transform of the product of currents can be computed from the 
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a 


Figure 18.6. Analytic singularities of Il,(q?) in the complex gq? plane. 


operator product expansion. Now consider the integral 


(eee af ee eee (18.96) 
n — 470 : ) : 
2ri (q? + Q2)nrt1 uM 
for n > 1, evaluated on a contour encircling q? = —Q?. If we contract the 
contour onto the pole, we find 
I, = —4ra——~— II 18.97 


which can be computed by evaluating II; from the the operator product re- 
lation (18.91), 


Ty (q?) = —€? [e(q?) + €99(q?) (0 maq |0) +" (a?) (0| (Fs)? 0) + ==. 
(18.98) 
On the other hand, we can evaluate the integral by distorting the contour to 
the form of Fig. 18.7. Since none of the coefficient functions grow faster than 
(q7)° times logarithms as gq? — oo, the contour at infinity can be neglected 
for n > 1. The piece of the contour that wraps around the branch cut gives 


dq” 1 
| a se ee 


dq? 1 i 3 
—4 — ee - 21 Im I 
ra | an (G+ QRH i 7 


Disc II), (q7) 


(18.99) 


OO 


1 8 
a ha (s+ Q2tt o(s). 


This is an integral over the total cross section for ete~ — hadrons. By equat- 
ing (18.97) and (18.99), we obtain a series of integral relations between the 
OPE coefficients, evaluated in QCD perturbation theory, and the observable 
cross section. ‘These relations, which were first constructed by Novikov, Shif- 
man, Voloshin, Vainshtein, and Zakharov, are known as the ITEP sum rules.' 


'The theory of these sum rules is reviewed in V. A. Novikov, L. B. Okun, M. A. 
Shifman, A. I. Vainshtein, M. B. Voloshin, and V. I. Zakharov, Phys. Repts. 41, 1 
(1978). 
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ka 


Figure 18.7. Contour of integration involved in the derivation of the ITEP 
sum rules for a(ete~ — hadrons). 


Evaluating the sum rules with only the leading QCD expression for c!(q?), we 
find 


CO 


S 
[05 Sal) = YG +0(04(G5)) +O(G5)). (28.100) 
0 
The leading-order relation is consistent with the lowest-order cross section 
given in Eq. (18.95). The corrections come from higher orders of QCD per- 
turbation theory, with a, taken at the scale Q?, and from the higher operator 
terms in the OPE. 

If the correction terms in (18.100) converged to zero uniformly in n, we 
could invert the sum rules and derive from them our result (18.94). However, 
the true situation is more subtle. Because the derivatives in (18.97) empha- 
size terms with stronger q* variation, the correction terms in the ITEP sum 
rules are more and more important as n increases. Thus the most important 
deviations of the cross section from the prediction of QCD perturbation the- 
ory are oscillations about this prediction, which average out in the sum rules 
for low n. The comparison of theory and experiment is shown in Fig. 18.8. At 
large s, (18.94) is quite accurate. As s becomes smaller, however, the oscilla- 
tions grow in size. Eventually, they come to dominate the total cross section 
as the resonances associated with quark-antiquark bound states. 


18.5 Operator Analysis of Deep Inelastic Scattering 


We now apply the operator product expansion to another example of a QCD 
hard-scattering process, deep inelastic electron scattering. In Chapter 17 we 
found that the predictions of QCD for deep inelastic scattering are precise 
but also intricate in structure. At a first level, QCD implies that deep inelas- 
tic scattering is described by the parton model, in which the incident electron 
scatters from quarks and antiquarks that carry fractions of the total momen- 
tum of the proton. These fractions are determined by parton distribution 
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o(hadrons) /o(pt py ) 


Eom (GeV) 


Figure 18.8. Experimental measurements of the total cross section for the 
reaction ete — hadrons at energies below 3 GeV, compared to the predic- 
tion of perturbative QCD for 3 quark flavors. The data are taken from the 
compilation of M. Swartz, Phys. Rev. D53, 5268 (1996). Complete references 
to the various results are given there. 


functions, which reflect the form of the proton wavefunction and are deter- 
mined by soft QCD dynamics. However, we saw in Section 17.5 that effects of 
QCD perturbation theory cause the parton distributions to change their form 
as a function of the momentum transfer Q*. We will now show that much of 
this picture can be reconstructed from our new viewpoint, using the operator 
product expansion. 

In the previous section, we derived the OPE relations for the ete~ an- 
nihilation cross section in three steps. First, we used the optical theorem to 
relate this cross section to a matrix element of a product of currents. Second, 
we applied the operator product expansion to the product of currents. Unfor- 
tunately, this expansion could be used only in an unphysical kinematic region. 
However, in the third step, we used the method of dispersion relations to con- 
nect this unphysical result to an integral over the cross section we wished to 
predict. In our discussion of deep inelastic scattering, we will go through these 
same three steps. To obtain our final result, we will need to add a fourth step, 
involving QCD operator rescaling. 
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(b) De 
f 


Figure 18.9. Computation of the cross section for deep inelastic electron 
scattering: (a) general structure of the amplitudes; (b) application of the 
optical theorem. 


Kinematics of Deep Inelastic Scattering 


We begin by writing a general expression for the deep inelastic scattering cross 
section. The matrix element for deep inelastic electron scattering to a final 
state f is computed as shown in Fig. 18.9(a): 


iM(ep — ef) = (ie) )yuulk)S (ie) fat eT (f| J#(x)|P), (18.101) 


where J“(x) is the quark electromagnetic current (18.87). The core of this 
expression is the hadronic matrix element of the current between the proton 
and some high-energy hadronic state. This matrix element must be squared 
and summed over possible final states. That sum can be computed, using the 
optical theorem, by relating it to the forward matrix element of two currents 
in the proton state, as shown in Fig. 18.9(b). Define 


wey —j / latex @ cl ASI kag os) ACO) ag (18.102) 


averaged over the spin of the proton. This object is known as the forward 
Compton amplitude, since if it is evaluated at g? = 0 and contracted with 
physical polarization vectors, it gives the forward amplitude for photon-proton 
scattering: 


iM(yp > yp) = (ie)"Ef(qer(q) (-iW"” (P, q)). (18.103) 


However, in the following discussion we will need to analyze (18.102) for gen- 
eral spacelike g and for general polarization states. 
The optical theorem for Compton scattering from a proton is 


2Im M(yp > yp) = > fany|Mo —> folle (18.104) 
ye 
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In the generalization given in (7.49), this result extends to the more general 
situation in which the initial and final photon polarizations can differ arbi- 
trarily. Transcribing (18.104) to W””, we find 


21m W"(P.q) => f dlls (PLI*(—a) |f) F|I“(a) IP), (18.105) 
Ai 


where J“(q) is the Fourier transform of the current. 

We can now compute the deep inelastic cross section in terms of W?”, 
using (18.105) to represent the square of the last factor. The cross section 
should be averaged over initial and summed over final electron spins. ‘Thus, 


o(ep > eX) = 95 hose sii a 2 [ti(k) ypu(k' )u(k’ )yutk)| 
Spins (18.106) 
(a) -2ImW*" (Pq). 


The electron spinor product can be evaluated as 


5 > falk)yulk’)a(k’)u(k)] = 4 tr [yw] 
spins (18.107) 
= 2(kuki, + kk, ~ gurk-k’). 


It is useful to convert the integral over the final electron momentum k’ and 
scattering angle # to an integral over the dimensionless variables x and y that 
we introduced in Section 17.3. These variables are given in terms of the initial 
and final electron energies k and k’ by 


Q? 2kk’(1 — cos 6) 2P-q k—k 
=a a er ee ee . 1 a 
. 2P-q 2n(k—k') ’ I~ 9OP.k ie (18.108) 
Then 
O(z, y) De 2k! 
AU cosO\. One Ue 18.1 
ieee 0) 2m(k ee k’) ys ) ( re) 09) 
and so 
d’ki 1 2ndk' k'dcos 6 
(Qn32kh ~6JO(Qmn)3-2 18.11 
ic: 2k! / (Qi)3 -2 = fac dy Yany2 ae (18.110) 


Using (18.107) and ay to simplify (18.106), we find 


da 


—— xX 


20 
: (ies ki + ky Ki = Gih- k") ImW?*"(P,q). (18.111) 
~ (Q?)? 7 
To go further, we need to know something about the structure of W””. In 
the previous section, we used current conservation to write the matrix element 
of currents in terms of a single scalar function I,(q’), as in Eq. (18.82). In 
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the case of the forward Compton amplitude, the Ward identity again requires 
qu.wt’ = q,W =0, (18.112) 


but now there are two possible tensors built from P and gq that satisfy these 
constraints. ‘Thus the forward Compton amplitude is written as an expression 
involving two scalar form factors: 

s )(PY~9 


The scalar functions W,, W2 depend on the two invariants of the problem, 
(P-q) and q’, or, alternatively, 2 and Q?. If we insert (18.113) into (18.111) 
and use the fact that dotting g’ with the lepton tensor gives zero, we find 


P 
a) We (18.113) 


wow = (gt 4 2 Va + (em 


da 
drdy 


ap (2k. Pk’. PlmW + 2k- k' Im Wi] 


——(ep— eX) = (Q 
a2y 
= oils s*(1 — y) ImW2 + 2rys Im Wj]. 


(18.114) 


Expression (18.114) is completely general and makes no assumptions 
about the nature of the strong interactions. It is also rather formal. How- 
ever, we can easily get an idea of the relation of this formula to our earlier 
analysis by evaluating W”” in the parton model and working out the parton 
expressions for W; and W». In the parton model, we replace the proton ma- 
trix element in (18.102) by a sum of quark matrix elements, weighted with 
the parton distribution functions. Thus, 


we wi fdtze'® | YH = (ay (P)|T{I*(e) I (0)} las) 
p=€P 

(18.115) 
The factor (1/€) in front of the matrix element gives the proper normalization 
of the proton state in terms of the quark states. The simplest way to under- 
stand this factor is to note that the kinematic prefactor (1/2s) in (18.106) and 
in other expressions involving an initial-state proton becomes (1/2€s), under 
the € integral, in the parton model. 

We now evaluate the matrix element in (18.115) using noninteracting 
fermions. There are two Feynman diagrams, shown in Fig. 18.10. The first 
diagram on the right in Fig. 18.10 has the value 


: i 2a pL (pt q) ay : 
/ SHOE Gy gree’ WO) (18.116) 


the second diagram gives a contribution identical to this one after the inter- 
change of gq, 4 with (—q), v. To evaluate (18.116), we average over the quark 
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Figure 18.10. Evaluation of W”” in the parton model. 


spin to find 
fads (é)= tx [yr (p+ i 
i as ae 2p-qt+q? + ie 


1 
~ [erto; 2(p"(p +9)” +p" (p +g)" — gp: (p +4) 
0) 
i 


The imaginary part of this expression, which we need to evaluate (18.114), 
comes from the last factor in (18.117): 


(18.117) 


—] 
in (Sep -g = GPa 
 NMGEP vg OF ie 
In the second diagram of Fig. 18.10, the two factors in the denominator have 


a relative + sign, so this diagram has no imaginary part in the physical region 
for deep inelastic scattering. Thus, we find that in the parton model, 


ImnW” = S°Q% f(x) 


) = 78(2€P -q- Q?) = 706 -*) (18.118) 


(42°. PH PY + 2x2(P¥q’ + P’g') — gh’ cys). 


(18.119) 
By adding and subtracting terms proportional to q“q”, we can see that this 
expression is of the form (18.113), with 


1a 
x Ys 


Im W,; = > Qe fs (a), Im W2 = = > Qafs(2). (18.120) 
f f 


The parton model expressions for W; and W2 obey the relation 
Im W, = i Im Wo. (18.121) 
x 


This is another form of the Callan-Gross relation, since the substitution of 
(18.121) into (18.114) gives 
d*a a’ys? 
= 1+(1—-y)7] ImW. 18.122 
Tay eR > &X) = Soe [1+ (1 y)?] in Wa, (18.122) 
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with the y dependence characteristic of free fermions, as in Eq. (17.125). 
Finally, substituting from (18.120) for the imaginary part of W2, we recover 
this parton model expression precisely: 


da Ira’ s 
>. a 


(~ Qixfs(2)) [1+ (1—y)?]. (18.123) 
i 


This equation will give us a reference point for comparison with more general 
expressions that we will derive as we continue our analysis. 


Expansion of the Operator Product 


Since the forward Compton amplitude is a matrix element of a product of 
currents, an alternative strategy for calculating W”” is to expand this product 
as a series of local operators. Like the parton model evaluation, this method 
makes use of asymptotic freedom. However, in this case, the assumption is 
applied more directly. The computation of the operator product coefficients 
will take place explicitly at a small distance of order 1/Q, and so we can 
calculate these coefficients in a perturbation theory whose coupling constant 
is as(Q*). 

In the previous section, we computed the coefficients of operators that 
contribute to the vacuum expectation value of the product of currents by 
considering the various ways of contracting the quark fields in the product. 
Here, we should note that the operator 1 does not contribute to the Compton 
scattering amplitude. The leading contributions come from operators that can 
create and annihilate quarks in the proton wavefunction. 

The most important terms in the operator product of two currents J” 
come from products of two quark currents g;y"qy with quarks of the same 
flavor. Therefore we will begin by studying the OPE of the individual quark 
currents. To zeroth order in a,, the leading terms of the operator product of 
quark currents are given by 


ay" a(x) ay" q(0) 
= (18.124) 
= G(x) y"a(x)q(0)y"q(O) + a(x) y"q(x)q(0)y"q(0) +---, 


where the contractions should be evaluated as Feynman propagators for the 
quark fields. The terms with explicit contractions are singular as 7 — 0; 
the remaining terms are nonsingular and thus less important in the short- 
distance limit. In the OPE of currents with quarks of different flavor, there 
are no corresponding singular terms; we will argue below that this conclusion 
is valid even beyond the leading order in as. 

To evaluate W"”, we must take the Fourier transform of the terms in 
(18.124), as indicated in (18.102). When we do this, we should remember that 
the propagators carry not only the Fourier transform momentum q but also 
whatever momentum is carried in through the quark fields. To take account 
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of this, it is convenient to represent 


[etvee? aa tateyaO'a0) =" FO q(0), (18.125) 
(i0 + q) 

where the derivatives O act to the right on the quark field. Notice that this 
contribution has the structure of the first diagram on the right in Fig. 18.10. 
Similarly, the second contraction indicated in (18.124) has the form of the 
second diagram in Fig. 18.10. 

In the short-distance limit, the momentum gq will be larger than any ex- 
ternal momentum entering the quark fields. Thus we should expand 


1 1 Ll oa/2ig-8-—62\r 
_ Sete os) 18.12 
(i0 + q)? Q? — 2ig-0+ 0? Q? a Q? ) (18.126) 


We will argue below that the terms with 0? in the numerator are unimpor- 
tant and may be dropped. However, we should retain all powers of the ratio 
(2iq- 0/Q?). This ratio has Q? in the denominator and so is formally sup- 
pressed in the short-distance limit. However, in the parton model 
21q-O 2q-EP 
a = i =1, (18.127) 


so, eventually, all of these terms must be equally important. We will see how 
this works in a moment. 

The last step required to reduce the operator product (18.124) to a useful 
form is to reduce the product of Dirac matrices. We know from (18.113) 
that, after we average over the proton spin, W”” will be symmetric under 
the interchange of 4 and v. Thus, it does no harm to symmetrize the OPE. 
We can then reduce the product of three Dirac matrices to one by using the 
identity 


n=0 


Bey” Heyyy) = ghey? + ytg®” — gh, (18.128) 
which is easily proved from the anticommutation relations. By the use of 
(18.126) and (18.128), we can rewrite (18.125) as 


—ig (4! (i0") A TON, IG as Vk ge Gey ques ge /) = >: (seo. 


(18.129) 
We can remove the term (7@)q, which vanishes to leading order in as, since 
the quark field obeys the Dirac equation. To compute W, and W», we can 
also drop the terms with explicit factors of g”, since these will eventually be 
organized into the general form (18.113). Then, finally, (18.125) takes the form 


[ots o9 9x) q(x) q(0)7"4(0) 
. (18.130) 


iq: O\” 
= —ig(2y"(id”) — No ~(- a 2 


n=0 
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symmetrized under p< v. 

The second term in (18.124) differs from the first by the interchange of the 
points x and 0 and the interchange of indices yz and v. Its Fourier transform is 
thus given by (18.130) with the replacement gq — —q. The complete operator 
product therefore contains only terms even in qg. All remaining contributions 
from the singular terms of the operator product contain the operator 


gy? (10") --- (40"* Ja, (18.131) 


with an even number of indices, with these indices either identified with jz or 
y or contracted with powers of gq. To write the relevant terms of the operator 
product expansion, we will modify this operator in two ways. First, since the 
operator in (18.131) has n vector indices, it contains components that trans- 
form under many different irrreducible representations of the Lorentz group. 
Each component has a different rescaling law under renormalization. However, 
we will see below that only the component of (18.131) with the highest spin 
is relevant to our analysis. This component is obtained by totally symmetriz- 
ing the indices p4,...,/4n and then subtracting terms proportional to g‘¥3 
so that the operator is traceless on all pairs of indices. We will retain only 
this component when we write out the operator product of currents. Second, 
the operator (18.131) does not transform simply under gauge transformations. 
Since the original currents J” were invariant to color gauge transformations, 
the operator product of two currents must be a sum of gauge-invariant oper- 
ators. We can make (18.131) gauge-invariant by replacing each factor of (i0”) 
with a covariant derivative (iD"”). This modification adds only terms propor- 
tional to the strong coupling constant g, so it has no effect on our derivation 
of the operator product coefficients. 

Incorporating these changes, let us define a spin-n operator with quarks 
of flavor f as follows: 


Otis = apy (iD¥?)---(iD¥"})q,p — traces, (18.132) 


with indices symmetrized and with appropriate subtractions. We can use these 
operators to write a final expression for the most singular part of the OPE 
of two currents J’. The leading terms in this operator product come from 
(18.130) and the corresponding contraction with q ~ —q. Extracting the 
pieces of these expressions that contain the highest spin operators (18.132), 
we find 


if ate eT J# (2) J” (0) 
7 ore) a - (Qgtn- 2) Ce ee 
= 23 a jr-1 o (18.133) 


ght” De 5 —— qh) OG) om uar~an Sears 
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where the sums over n run over even integers only. 

Expression (18.133) has been derived in the leading order in a,. Higher- 
order Feynman diagrams will contribute corrections to the coefficient functions 
of order a;(Q?). These corrections will be important only if they are multiplied 


by large logarithms. If we consider the operators OF appearing on the right- 
hand side to be normalized at the renormalization scale Q, there is no large 
ratio of momenta available to enhance the QCD corrections to the coefficient 
functions. Large logarithmic corrections may still arise at a later stage of the 
calculation, when we compute the matrix elements of the operators On, 

From the expansion (18.133), it is straightforward to compute an expan- 
sion for W"” by taking its expectation value in the proton state. ‘To carry out 
this computation, we need to know the proton matrix elements of the opera- 
tors O\”). Notice that these matrix elements cannot depend on the direction 
of the momentum gq“, since that dependence has been isolated in the coeffi- 
cient functions. This means that only the proton momentum P* is available 
to carry the vector indices of the matrix element. We can therefore write the 
spin-averaged matrix element of oF as 


(P| OW) 1 -Hm |\P) = AF: 2PM... Ph» — traces. (18.134) 


The coefficients A? are dimensionless. They are not quite pure numbers, be- 
cause they depend on the renormalization scale of the operators, but we will 
treat them as constants in the next few paragraphs. 

For the case n = 1, the operators OF reduce simply to the quark flavor 
currents gy"q; in this case the operators are normalized independently of any 
scale and the coefficients Ay are truly constants. From our general discussion 
of form factors in Section 6.2, we know that the proton matrix element of a 
conserved flavor current at zero momentum transfer is given by 


(Plas yas |P) = u(P)yfulP) Fp (9), (18.135) 


where F'r;(0) is equal to the value of the corresponding conserved charge in 
the proton state. For the quark currents, this charge is just the number of 
quarks (minus antiquarks) of flavor f in the state |P), which we will call N-. 
Averaging (18.135) over the proton spin, we find 


(P| GY OF PP 2 Pe aN ge (18.136) 
Thus, for n = 1, 
or on 2 5 — U, 
AV=Ny= {3 oe (18.137) 


Similarly, OF is the contribution of the quark flavor f to the energy- 


momentum tensor of QCD: 


(tT) = avi" (tDY? Jag. (18.138) 
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Thus, A2 is the fraction of the total energy-momentum of the proton that is 
carried by the quark flavor f. 

When we evaluate the series for W“” using (18.133) and the expression 
(18.134) for the operator matrix elements, we find 


(2q-P 2qgF )\" 
wer = 3 a}/s a a Qi case 1 ~Ap — ag 5 SAO A ne 
TL 

(18.139) 
where the sums over n run over even integers from 2 to infinity. In addition 
to the corrections to the OPE omitted in (18.133), we have also dropped 
contributions from the trace terms in (18.134). This is quite appropriate: In 
each of these terms, two factors of the proton momentum P®P® are replaced 
by g*’m2, were m2 = P? is the proton mass. When the indices are contracted 
with powers of g, we obtain a term of order 


me? < Qg=P)*. (18.140) 


Since (Q?/2P - q) = x, which is held fixed in deep inelastic scattering as Q? 
becomes large, the contribution from the trace terms is suppressed by a factor 
m</Q*, times powers of «x. 

In general, an operator of dimension d has a coefficient function in the 
operator product expansion of currents that has dimension (mass)®~4¢; in the 
Fourier transform of the OPE, this coefficient function will carry a suppression 


factor ; 
(=) = (18.141) 


However, if the operator has spin s, the operator matrix element will con- 
tribute s factors of the vector P”, so that, in the kinematic region of deep 
inelastic scattering, the contribution will be of order | 


IP . a 1 , 
= (18.142) 
Ce) (a 
Thus, the relative size of contributions from the OPE to deep inelastic scat- 
tering is controlled, not exactly by the dimension of the operator, but rather 


by the twist, defined as 


t=d-—s. (18.143) 


In our selection of the leading terms in the operator product expansion of 
currents, we have consistently kept the contribution of leading spin for each 
dimension or for each power of Q~! in the coefficient. The operators oO” all 
have twist t = 2, which is the smallest possible value for QCD operators other 
than the operator 1. 

In the operator product of two different flavor currents—-for example, 
uy“u and dy”’d—the leading terms in the OPE have the quark structure 
(uludI'd) and thus have twist t > 4. Thus, to all orders in as, the cross terms 
in the operator product of currents J’ are suppressed by at least a factor 
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(1/Q?) relative to the leading-twist terms presented in (18.133). If we neglect 
these suppressed terms, the expression for W” separates, to all orders, into 
a sum of contributions 


= Qw, (18.144) 
i 


where Wy “ is the matrix element of two quark flavor currents g yas: 
We can read from (18.139) the following expressions for W, and W: 


(2q-P)” 
-LGrr ence p> 


Cline 
We LaLa ie A’ 


where the sum over n in each line runs over even integers from 2 to infinity. 
Like (18.139), these expressions explicitly separate according to (18.144). It 
is noteworthy that the series (18.145) satisfy the Callan-Gross relation in the 
form (18.121), without further parton model input. However, this relation 
is corrected in order a, due to the next-order contributions to the operator 
product coefficients. 

Because the leading contributions to the deep inelastic form factors can 
be written as sums over quark flavors, it is tempting to reverse the logic of Eq. 
(18.120) and use these equations to define the parton distribution functions. 
In particular, let us define 


(18.145) 


aie (x, Q*) = 7 lm Woj(2, Q?), (18.146) 


where W2; is the second form factor of W’”, defined in (18.144), neglecting 
terms suppressed by powers of Q?. In the parton model evaluation, 


fi (@) = f(a) + f7(2). (18.147) 


From (18.123) and the definition (18.146), we know that i, (@) enters in the 
correct way into the formula for the deep inelastic scattering cross section. 
However, parton distribution functions have other important properties, in- 
cluding the normalization conditions (17.36) and (17.39) and the evolution 
with Q? discussed in Section 17.6. We must now see whether we can derive 
these properties from (18.146) using the operator product expansion. 


The Dispersion Integral 


The operator product analysis has given us explicit expressions for W, and 
W. as a series in inverse powers of Q*. In the following discussion, we will 
concentrate on the analysis of Wz. We must work out the relation of its se- 
ries expansion to the observable deep inelastic scattering cross section. As 
in the discussion of Section 18.4, the OPE analysis naturally takes place in 
an unphysical kinematic region. ‘To make the operator product expansion, we 
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Figure 18.11. Analytic singularities of Wo(v,Q?) in the complex v plane, 
for fixed Q?. 


needed to consider Q? to be larger than any other kinematic invariant. How- 
ever, in the physical region for deep inelastic scattering, 2P-q > Q*. We need 
a formula that connects these two distinct regions. 

To state this problem more precisely, define 


P= 2P Gg Sys: (18.148) 


in the frame in which the proton is at rest, y = 2m,q°. The form factor 
W, can be viewed as a function of v and Q?. Then, for fixed Q?, the OPE 
gives a series expansion about the point v = 0, while the physical region for 
deep inelastic scattering is v > Q*. Because this region is associated with 
a physical scattering process, W2(v,Q?), viewed as an analytic function of 
v for fixed Q?, will have a branch cut along the real v axis in this region. 
The discontinuity across this branch cut will be (27) times the imaginary part 
of W2, which appears in the expression (18.123) for the deep inelastic cross 
section. Because expression (18.102) is symmetric under the interchange of 
(q, L) and (—q, v), W2 must obey 


Wa(-y, Q*) = Wal, ion): (18.149) 


Thus, Wz must also have a branch cut along the negative real axis, from 
vy = —Q* to —oo. The discontinuity across this cut gives the cross section for 
the u-channel process in which positive energy comes in through the second 
current and out through the first. Since g?7 = —Q?* < 0, there is no possible 
physical t-channel process; thus W2 has no further singularities in the complex 
y plane. The analytic structure of W2(v, Q*) is shown in Fig. 18.11. 

Now consider the contour integral 


dy | 
[,= |—-_—— 
Qni yri 


Wa(v, Q*), (18.150) 
for n even, taken on a small circle surrounding the origin. This integral picks 


out the coefficient of v"~? in the series expansion for Wz. The OPE formula 
(18.145) gives us the leading contribution to this coefficient for large Q?: 


8 
i= di Gait (18.151) 
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Figure 18.12. Contour of integration involved in the derivation of the mo- 
ment sum rules for Wo. 


The corrections to this formula are of order a,(Q?), from the evaluation of 
the OPE coefficient functions. 

On the other hand, we can also distort the contour as shown in Fig. 18.12 
and evaluate it as an integral over the discontinuities of Wj. By the symmetry 
(18.149), the two branch cuts give equal contributions. Thus, 


(ee) 
dv 1 
Qri yr} 
Q? 


Now change variables to x = Q?/v. The integral becomes 


(27) Im Wa(v, Q?). (18.152) 


1 


8 pa ieor 

I, = (921 [axa re Im W3. (18.153) 
0 

When we equate (18.151) and (18.153) and relate Im W2 to the parton distri- 

butions fF (2) using (18.146), the relation we have derived splits into a series 


of sum rules, 
1 


[eu ef (nO =A, (18.154) 
0 


for n even. These relations are known as the moment sum rules for the deep 
inelastic form factors. They relate the « moments of the parton distribution 
functions, as defined by Eq. (18.146), to the proton matrix elements of twist-2 
operators. 

Because W2 is a symmetric function of v, the moment sum rules apply 
only for even n. However, in deep inelastic neutrino scattering, there is a third 
form factor in W¥””, associated with the interference term between the vector 
and axial vector parts of the weak interaction current. In Problem 18.2, we 
show that this form factor can be used to derive a set of sum rules for odd n: 

1 


ic ef a0) = AG, (18.155) 


0 
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where A’ is the coefficient of the proton matrix element (18.134) for odd n, 
and fy (x) is a form factor which, in the parton model, evaluates to 


fy (@) = fy (@) — Fpl). (18.156) 


Combining this information with the argument given below (18.136), we 
can see that the definition of the parton distribution functions from the deep 
inelastic form factors has the correct normalization. Using (18.137), we find 


1 


[a f(x) = Ny, | (18.157) 


0 


the (net) number of quarks of flavor f in the proton. Similarly, (18.154) and 
(18.138) imply 
1 
[acaf*(c) = (Z),, (18.158) 
0 


where (2) , is the fraction of the total energy-momentum of the proton carried 
by quarks and antiquarks of flavor f. 


Operator Rescaling 


If the coefficients A} were truly constants, relations (18.154) and (18.155) 
would be consistent with parton distribution functions that satisfy Bjorken 
scaling. However, as we remarked below (18.134), these factors actually de- 
pend on Q?, since this is the normalization point of the operators in the oper- 
ator product expansion (18.133). Since this dependence comes only through 
operator rescaling, it involves only logarithms of Q’, and so contributes only 
a slow violation of Bjorken scaling. We can work out the Q? dependence of 
the parton distribution functions quantitatively by summing the leading log- 
arithmic corrections to the matrix elements of the twist-2 operators. 

To account for these corrections, let us first assume (incorrectly, as we will 
see below) that the twist-2 operators (18.132) are renormalized without oper- 
ator mixing. Then the leading logarithmic corrections to the matrix element 
of the operator OF would be summed by rescaling the operator normalized 
at Q to operators normalized at a standard reference point ps, of order 1 GeV. 
The relation between these conventions would be 


n log(Q?/A2)\7F/7%° 
Cig Geant eae (18.159) 


where a’ is the first coefficient of the 7 function of oO. Then the factors A* 
would depend on Q? according to 


] 2 / A2 a's /2bo 
og(Q / | i AR (u"). 


SPIT (18.160) 


An(Q?) = ( 
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Figure 18.13. Diagrams contributing the anomalous dimension of the quark 
twist-2 operators. 


This equation agrees with the scale dependence of operator product coeffi- 
cients written in (18.76), for the special case of an operator product of cur- 
rents, @1 = @2 = 0. To find the explicit form of the rescaling factor, we must 
compute a‘. 

To compute the +y functions of the quark twist-2 operators, we must com- 
pute their counterterms for operator rescaling. These are determined by the 
diagrams shown in Fig. 18.13. It suffices to compute these diagrams with ex- 
ternal momentum p entering through the quark line and zero external momen- 
tum injected into the operator. Under these conditions, the matrix element of 
the operator ee in leading order, equals 


TaN Sore (18.161) 


Here and at all later points in the discussion, we will treat the matrix elements 
of OF as though they are symmetrized in the n indices and have all possible 
traces subtracted. We must now evaluate the diagrams of Fig. 18.13 and collect 
all terms that rescale this structure. 

The first diagram of Fig. 18.13 is quite straightforward to evaluate: 


d*k ik ik ij 
—— i) any $4 2 nH 2 oo. pln “2 wn pe 
Va le a I 


| d*k 1 
= —ig?Co(r) ‘ (—2) (on)? (22k = ppt” k2 ... ln K. 
(18.162) 


We combine denominators using identity (6.40): 


1 


1 21 =a): .. 
2k op? [a ik? A)S (18.163) 
0 
the quantities in the denominator on the right are k = k — xp and A = 
—x(1—x)p*. We must now shift the integral, substitute k = k + xp in the 
numerator, and pick out a term proportional to (n — 1) powers of p. If this 
term contains the factor g*‘"i, we may drop it, since it contributes to the 
coefhicient of an operator of higher twist and since, in any event, it will be 
removed when we subtract traces. Thus, we must choose carefully which two 
factors of k we replace with k when we replace the others with (xp). The 
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following choices, simplified using the rotational symmetry of the k integral, 
do not give useful contributions: 

peas. es 

kHikHi = <7 ghia | 

; ; (18.164) 

Kyk4i <2 yi yA eas a keges., 
4 4 


In the second line, we have used the symmetry under 4, — w;. The one 
remaining placement of the factors of k is 


1 1 
Ky Tey = — Ske. (18.165) 


Thus (18.162) has the value 


in = ig? fd 20-2) | orga ap er) ere) 


ang 18.166 
3 nln ti) ame BY PP one 
It is not so obvious that there are additional contributions to the rescaling 
of the operators OF Note, however, that the covariant derivatives in (18.132) 
contain explicit factors of the gauge field, 


iD¥5 = 19h — gAMit*, (18.167) 


and these may be contracted with gauge field vertices on the external legs. 
These contributions give rise to the second and third diagrams in Figure 18.13. 
The term in which two factors of A°“ from (18.167) are contracted with one 
another is proportional to G“‘”) and thus does not contribute to the rescaling 
of the leading-twist operators. 

The contributions we have just described have the form of sums over J, 
where ji; is the index of the derivative that includes the contraction. ‘Then 
the second diagram of Fig. 18.3 is the sum over 7 of the following integral: 


A> lee (9) Gigynat ew cle 


| ~i 
gt Gp Oe Serie ae 
(k — p)? 


d*k 1 
a, ae 
— igC HG yl p22. pli Bit1 2. pn, 
ig’ Calr) i k*(k = p)2! Z . canes 
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Since yj; and p are symmetrized, we can use (18.128) to rewrite 


ny yt ae Khanh ee myhi kei — grit K 


| (18.169) 
. Daye kbs 


where, in the second line, the symmetrization of indices and subtraction of 
traces is understood. Now combine denominators. To obtain a term with 
(n—1) factors of p, we must replace every factor k in the numerator of (18.168) 
with (xp). This gives 


1 
A d*k 1 
2 ; . 
= = PS ee ee) M1 M2)... My Mj+1...mHn 
0 


2 
Seas DT (Q— 2) yl pb2 «phn, 18.170 
37 ne (Jeo) ee ep ( 
This contribution must be summed over j from 2 to n. The third diagram of 
Fig. 18.13 makes an equal contribution. 
Summing the rescaling factors from the three diagrams of Fig. 18.13, we 
find for the operator rescaling counterterm of Oo” 


2 Tm 
g aa i nee Ce T(2—§) 

= —_-_|4 — 18.171 
a anya lta 5 aE ore) 


From this result, we can derive the Callan-Symanzik y function by the use of 
(18.23) and the field strength renormalization counterterm (18.9). We find 


bse a 


Notice that this expression vanishes for n = 1, so that there is no rescaling of 
A‘, as required by (18.157). For n > 1, 1? is positive and so its coefficient a} 
is negative. This implies that the higher moments of the quark distribution 
functions are suppressed as Q? becomes large. 


Operator Mixing 


The QCD rescaling of the operators OF is still more complicated because 
QCD contains additional twist-2 operators which can be built from gluon 
fields. These new operators are mixed with the quark twist-2 operators by the 
diagrams of Fig. 18.14. 

For n even, the diagrams of Fig. 18.14 give the operators OF matrix 
elements in the state of a gluon with momentum p. The tensor structure of 
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is 


Figure 18.14. Diagrams that produce operator mixing between twist-2 
quark and gluon operators. 


this matrix element contains the term 
ge ph vee gr, (18.173) 


where a, (@ are the polarization indices of the external gluons. This structure 
arises from the operator 


OM Mtn = — pli (GDH)... (;DHn-1) FHn}, — traces, (18.174) 


symmetrized on ,41,--:/{n, with traces subtracted. These operators have di- 
mension (n + 2) and spin n, and thus have twist 2. 

The gluon operators (18.174) are relevant only for n even. Using the ma- 
nipulation 


FY GD) ... Fen = jQH? (pew “ey — (iD#?)FMY... Fen (18.175) 


we can transfer the covariant derivatives from one factor of F'¥” to the other, 
giving 


OM) = (-1)"O™ + a (0). (18.176) 


Thus, for n odd, the operator Oo” is equal to a total derivative. ‘The matrix 
elements of a total derivative are proportional to the momentum injected into 
this operator. Since zero momentum is injected in the calculation of the proton 
matrix elements of the OPE of currents, the operators oO; have no effect on 
the deep inelastic scattering cross section for n odd. 

For n even, however, we must take account of the mixing of Oo” with 
Of. The computation of the diagrams of Fig. 18.14 is quite similar to the 
other operator rescaling calculations we have done in this chapter, and so we 
reserve working out the details for Problem 18.3. We find that the diagrams 
of Fig. 18.14 contain a structure proportional to (18.173) with the coefficient 


2(n*+n+2) g? 
n(n + 1)(n 4+ 2) (47)? 


T(2—$). (18.177) 


From this computation, we find that the renormalized twist-2 quark operator, 
properly normalized at the scale M, is given in terms of bare operators by 


OM) yp = (1 + 67) [OF], + (Sq) [0 (18.178) 


0? 
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poke, * oo 


Figure 18.15. Diagrams contributing to the operator rescaling of twist-2 
gluon operators: (a) contributions to gluon-quark mixing; (b) contributions 
to diagonal gluon operator renormalization. 


where 6, is given by (18.171) and 


2 D: d 
by = oper allweeca a  ca (18.179) 
(47)? n(n + 1)(n + 2) (M2)2-4/2 
This equation gives us two elements of the anomalous dimension matrix of 
twist-2 operators. 
The remaining elements of the y matrix for twist-2 operators are gener- 
ated by the diagrams shown in Fig. 18.15. The diagram of Fig. 18.15(a) gives 


the mixing of OS”) back into O%. The diagrams of Fig. 18.15(b), combined 
with the counterterm 63 for gluon field strength rescaling, gives the diagonal 
anomalous dimension. The counterterm 63 is given explicitly, in Feynman- 
‘t Hooft gauge, in (16.74). The remainder of this anomalous dimension com- 
putation is discussed in Problem 18.3. 

To describe the complete anomalous dimension matrix, we begin by con- 
sidering a strong interaction model with one quark flavor. In this case, there 
is one twist-two operator OF which mixes with om. These two operators 
mix through a 2 x 2 matrix 


2 n nm 
. g a a 
= 3 ( a ge (18.180) 
i Oot Gag 
where 
8 “1 2 
a’ — —~-|1+4 --——__|, 
If al a n(n + 1) 
= n?7+n+2 
19 “n(n + 1)(n + 2)’ 
16n?+n+2 genet) 


7 oe n(n? — 1)’ 


t:. 2 tos 4 4 
n= —6|= = A == ed 
nag 3 - a ee n(n—1) (n+1)(n+4+2) 
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Notice that this matrix is not symmetric. In the last line, ny is the number 
of quark flavors, equal to 1 in this case; this term comes from (16.74). 

In the realistic case, QCD contains several quark flavors—u, d, s, and also 
c and b when we work at momenta sufficiently large that we can ignore the 
masses of these particles. Then the anomalous dimension matrix y” has size 
(ng +1) x (ng +1). The submatrix acting on quark operators is diagonal, 
with all of the diagonal entries being given by a, in (18.181). The quark- 
gluon and gluon-quark entries are all given by eg and Qf respectively, and 
are independent of the flavor. The gluon diagonal entry is given by aj, in 
(18.181) with the realistic value of ny. This means that the gluon operator 
mixes with only one linear combination of quark operators: 


aes (18.182) 
f 


the orthogonal linear combinations are simply rescaled, with the exponent 
given by a or (18.172). 

Let us now apply this analysis of operator mixing to the evaluation of the 
moment sum rules. For odd n, there is no operator mixing, and so the Q? 
dependence of the right-hand side of (18.155) is correctly given by the simple 
rescaling (18.160). 

For even n, we must take operator mixing into account. The right-hand 
side of the sum rule (18.154) is the proton matrix element of a twist-2 operator 
normalized at the scale Q. Let us write an arbitrary linear combination of these 
operators as 


a0. lias (18.183) 


where the index 2 runs over g and the various flavors f. To rescale this operator 
to a fixed reference momentum 1, we rewrite the coefficients in a basis of left 
eigenvectors of y” and rescale each eigenvector acccording to (18.159). In 
terms of the matrix aj, of rescaling coefficients, we can write the rescaling 
abstractly as 


This rescaling, acting with c? to the left of the matrix (a”), is precisely the 
prescription required by Eq. (18.79). 
Let us work this out explicitly for the case n = 2. The right-hand side 


of the moment sum rule (18.154) is given by the matrix element of Of. We 
rewrite this as 


(2)_ m2) _ 1 (2), 1 (2) 
OF" = (OF — — DOF’) + — DOF. (18.185) 
8 ye f 5 iad 
The first term is simply rescaled; the second term mixes with the gluon oper- 
ator oO” The anomalous dimension matrix acting on ()/, Of,O,) for n = 2 
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has coefficients ; ; a. 
a ae n Oe 
Gf Mig TN = S °F 
( 2 ) sas ( 64 4 ) (18.186) 
The left eigenvectors of this matrix, and their corresponding eigenvalues, are 
(1,1) — = 
16 >» 4716 (18.187) 
or nN t) aad a= 3 ( .: 


Notice that the first eigenvector gives a linear combination of operators c? oO” 
with zero anomalous dimension. This operator is in fact the total energy 
momentum tensor of QCD, 


Vv 2 V V 
Py ON eo (18.188) 
i 
which must have y = 0. If we expand the second term in (18.185) in terms 
of the components (18.187), we can compute the full form of the operator 
rescaling. We find 
1 
= ———_ T 
lo 16/3 + nf 
16 


i 2 log(Q?/A?) —3 (3 +n7)/2b0 46 ; 
(2s yo, 


oF 


+ Fee ce ene ees 
ng (42 + np) \ log(u?/A?) 3 
log(Q?/A2)\ 97197 ny) (2) 
sieht JE eee 18.1 
" Gan °; nf 20} |, aaa 


where T is the energy-momentum tensor (18.188). The right-hand side of 
the n = 2 moment sum rule is given by the coefficient of the proton matrix 
element of this operator. To evaluate this coefficient, we need to define gluon 
analogues of the A%, by writing, analogously to (18.134), 


(P| OO ie [eye eh ee Pes si taces, (18.190) 
For the case n = 2, we note in particular that 
ag Acad 6 a) ee oda eat (18.191) 
thus, (18.188) implies 
| SAP + AZ = 1. (18.192) 
f 


If we replace each operator in (18.189) by the corresponding coefficient A? (x), 
we will have an expression for the right-hand side of the n = 2 moment sum 
rule which makes its Q* dependence explicit. 

Although expression (18.189) is rather complicated, it has a simple form in 
the extreme limit Q? — oo. At asymptotic Q?, the last two terms of (18.189) 
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Figure 18.16. Fractions of the total energy-momentum of the proton carried 
by various parton species, as a function of @, according to the CTEQ fit to 
deep inelastic scattering data described in Fig. 17.6. The @ dependence of 
the curves is calculated from the QCD evolution equations. 


tend to zero, and the right-hand side of (18.189) becomes a fixed number 
times the energy-momentum tensor. Then, using (18.191), we can evaluate 
the n = 2 moment sum rule completely: 


1 
1 
5 pee 
[a tfz (x) > 16/30; (18.193) 
0 


In this extreme limit, we find that each quark flavor carries the same fixed 
fraction of the energy-momentum of the proton. By (18.192), the remainder 
is carried by the gluons. To illustrate, in a theory with ns = 4, each quark 
flavor carries 3/28 of the total momentum of the proton, and the gluons carry 
the remaining 4/7. Figure 18.16 shows how slowly these asymptotic results 
are approached starting from realistic parton distributions. 


Relation to the Altarelli-Parisi Equations 


The operator mixing analysis just described gives predictions for the moments 
of parton distributions which imply that these integrals are Q? dependent. Of 
the various moment integrals that do not involve operator mixing, only the 
n = 1 integrals which give the flavor quantum numbers of the proton are 
constant as a function of Q*. The rest decrease as powers of log Q?. Similarly, 
one linear combination of the matrix elements of n = 2 twist-2 operators 
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remains constant with Q?. This relation is expression by the sum rule (18.192). 
To write this relation more clearly, let us introduce the parton distribution of 
gluons as a smooth function satisfying the relations 


1 
[a gh Or). AW) (Q?). (18.194) 
0 


Then (18.192) becomes just the total momentum sum rule for parton distri- 
butions (17.39): 


ecalE 7 t) + fy(a =a. (18.195) 


It is not difficult to verify that, for n > 2, all of the eigenvalues of the 
matrix a7, of anomalous dimension coefficients are negative. Thus, all of the 
higher moment sum rules decrease, subject to the flavor charge and momen- 
tum conservation laws. In other words, the operator renormalization analysis 
predicts that parton distributions shift down to smaller values of x as log Q? 
increases. It is pleasing that this is the same conclusion that we reached in 
Section 17.5, where we derived the Altarelli-Parisi equations to describe this 
evolution of the parton distributions. 

Given that the operator analysis and the Altarelli-Parisi equations im- 
ply the same qualitative behavior for the parton distributions, how do these 
analyses compare quantitatively? To compare them directly, we should work 
out what predictions the Altarelli-Parisi equations make for the moments 
of the parton distribution functions. Let us begin with the simpler case of 
fr (@) = f(x) — fy(2). 

To find the Altarelli-Parisi equation for this quantity, subtract the last 
two equations of (17.128). The term involving the gluon distribution cancels, 
and we find 


1 
d r _ as(Q?) f[ dz _ 2 
aegeli = [SPs 5), (18.196) 
Now define 
1 
M;,, = [au a se): (18.197) 
0 


This quantity obeys the differential equation 


1 
TegiMin = @) faca” ‘fe = Pag) $7 (=). (18.198) 
0 
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Interchange the order of integration on the right-hand side, and change vari- 
ables to y = x/z: 


Zz 
0 
1 1 
= [a: ae fay. (18.199) 
0 0 


Then the right-hand side of the differential equation neatly factorizes: 


1 


1 
d _ (Q? _ os 
dlog Q? Mnf = : = , fae: 'Preal2) fay "fi (y); (18.200) 
0 0 


the last factor is again M fn: Lhe coefficient in this relation is the nth moment 
of the splitting function P,.¢(z). We can compute this from the explicit form 
of this function given in (17.129): 


1 1 
4f 142? 3 
n—1 = = ae aa pened eee — — : 18.201 
cz Page) cz lata: -|- 5 OUI 2] (18.201) 
0 


The integral over the distribution is done by using the definition (17.105): 


; 1 ; n—1 
[ae me [a= — 
cl2)¢ (1 — 2) 
0 0 


=-)> . (18.202) 


Then 


(18.203) 
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Remarkably, this is just a’/4, as the anomalous dimension coefficient is given 
in (18.172) or (18.181). Thus, according to the Altarelli-Parisi equations, the 
nth moment of f, (x) obeys 


d = Os (Q?) a 
———— = ee) ae 18.204 
dlogQ2. #” Se fn ( ) 
To integrate this equation, we need the explicit form of a,(Q?). Inserting 
expression (17.17), we find 
d a's 1 
——__ Mf, = —-—______ Vf, . 18.205 
dlogQ2 I" — 2b log(Q2/A2) f” ( 
The solution of this equation, derived from the Altarelli-Parisi equations, is 
precisely the function (18.160) that we derived from the operator analysis of 
the moment sum rules for f; . 

It is not difficult to check that this conclusion is more general. By taking 
the nth moment of the full Altarelli-Parisi equations (17.128), we convert 
these equations to a set of ordinary differential equations for the moments. 
The linear combination of quark distribution functions 


So (fe(@) + £7(2)) (18.206) 
f 


couples to the gluon distribution and leads to a 2 x 2 set of equations. All or- 
thogonal linear combinations separate from the gluon distribution and thus 
have moments that obey equations identical to (18.205). To analyze the cou- 
pled equations, define 


1 


Mt = [es aes S— (f(z) + f7(x)); 1 [awa f(z) (18.207) 
0 f 0 


Then one can show, by the manipulations that led to (18.205), that the 
Altarelli-Parisi equations predict for these moments the set of coupled equa- 
tions | 
d 1 1 
paenestaenren! |) 55 pene te Oe ee oe n Mt n M 5 
dlogQ2.°” 2b log(Q2/A?) lary n + fgMg i 
d 1 1 
Sea i a eee 
Flog 2 Mo" = 35, iog(Q2/A3) | 


where the coefficients a”. are proportional to the nth moments of the splitting 
functions given in (17.129) and (17.130). In all cases, one can see that these co- 
efficients agree precisely with the corresponding coefficients in (18.181). Thus, 
the solution of these equations gives the same Q? dependence for the moments 
of parton distribution functions that we found from the operator analysis. 
Remarkably, the analysis of parton splitting functions given in Chapter 17 
and the analysis of operator renormalization factors given above have turned 
out to be two views of the same basic phenomenon. Both sets of equations 


(18.208) 
npag,M + aM oa 
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express the manner in which the constituents of hadrons in QCD are resolved, 
layer by layer, by hard-scattering processes at successively higher values of the 
momentum transfer. Our understanding that a quark, when studied on a fine 
scale, is resolved into a set of quarks, antiquarks, and gluons indicates that we 
have gone far beyond the simple notions of one-particle relativistic mechanics. 
Our two complementary derivations of this idea reinforce its fundamental 
character as a prediction of quantum field theory. It is especially pleasing 
that, as we saw at the end of Section 17.5, Nature apparently accepts this 
prediction and makes this consequence of quantum field theory an essential 
part of the structure of hadrons. 


Problems 


18.1 Matrix element for proton decay. Some advanced theories of particle inter- 
actions include heavy particles X whose couplings violate the conservation of baryon 
number. Integrating out these particles produces an effective interaction that allows 
the proton to decay to a positron and a photon or a pion. This effective interaction is 
most easily written using the definite-helicity components of the quark and electron 
fields: If uy, dx, ug, ER are two-component spinors, then this effective interaction is 


2 5 
AL = > Fabee™ ey €RaURaBULby4Lcé- 


x 
A typical value for the mass of the X boson is mx = 10!© GeV. 


(a) Estimate, in order of magnitude, the value of the proton lifetime if the proton 
is allowed to decay through this interaction. 


(b) Show that the three-quark operator in AL has an anomalous dimension 


Estimate the enhancement of the proton decay rate due to the leading QCD 
corrections. 


18.2 Parity-violating deep inelastic form factor. In this problem, we first mo- 
tivate the presence of additional deep inelastic form factors that are proportional to 
differences of quark and antiquark distribution functions. Then we define these func- 
tions formally and work out their properties. 


(a) Analyze neutrino-proton scattering following the method used at the beginning 
of Section 18.5. Define 


i 3) _ = 5 
Heatyt(—H)d = dy (F)u 


2 
Let 
wee) = 24 | dtve®* (PLT{IE (a) IY (0)}1P). 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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averaged over the proton spin. Show that the cross section for deep inelastic 
neutrino scattering can be computed from WHY) according to 


d?o a Gay 
ia? eae Ge) 21? 


‘Im[(ky kl, + kv kL, — guvk +k! — ieus°P kk) We") (P, g)]. 


Show that any term in W#"(™) proportional to g# or gq” gives zero when con- 
tracted with the lepton momentum tensor in the formula above. Thus we can 
expand W#"() with three scalar form factors, 


wel) = _givw) of pH pry fi ic? Py gg WL”? abe ka 


where the additional terms do not contribute to the deep inelastic cross section. 
Find the formula for the deep inelastic cross section in terms of the imaginary 


parts of wl), we), and wi), 
Evaluate the form factors w) in the parton model, and show that 
ImW,”) = n(fa(x) + fa(a)), 


Im Wi”) = (fala) + fa(z)), 


mw”) = (fala) a). 


Insert these expressions into the formula derived in part (b) and show that the 
result reproduces the first line of Eq. (17.35). 
This analysis motivates the following definition: For a single quark flavor f, let 


Jey = F(T) sp. 


Define 


why = 2 f abce't® (PLT{IH, (2)J4,(0)}1P) 


Decompose this tensor according to 
WHE = —g"”Wy py + PEP’ Wogy + ic? PygoWagh tos 


where the remaining terms are proportional to gq” or q”’. Evaluate the W;, in 
the parton model. Show that the quantities Wir; and W2y7, reproduce the 
expressions for W,r¢ and Woy given by Eqs. (18.120) and (18.144), and that 
Ws is given by 


on = (F(a) ~ f;(2)). 


Compute the operator product of the currents in the expression for W* i and 
write the terms in this product that involve twist-2 operators. Show that the 
expressions for W;-; and Wary, that follow from this analysis reproduce the 
expressions for W,¢ and Woy given by Eqs. (18.144) and (18.145). Find the 
corresponding expression for W3 fy. 
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(f) Define the parton distribution f, by the relation 


_ 2 ys 2 
fr (0, Q°) = 5, Un Wari(z, @ hs 
Show that, by virtue of this definition, the distribution function fy satisfies the 


sum rule (18.155) for odd n. 


18.3 Anomalous dimensions of gluon twist-2 operators. 


(a) Compute the divergent parts of the diagrams in Fig. 18.14, and use these to 
derive the second line of Eq. (18.181). Notice that this result holds only for n 
even. Show that the two diagrams cancel for n odd. 


(b) Compute the divergent parts of the diagrams in Fig. 18.5, and use these to derive 
the third and fourth lines of Eq. (18.181). 


18.4 Deep inelastic scattering from a photon. Consider the problem of deep- 
inelastic scattering of an electron from a photon. This process can actually be measured 
by analyzing the reaction ete~ —> ete~ +X in the regime where the positron goes 
forward, with emission of a collinear photon, which then has a hard reaction with the 
electron. Let us analyze this process to leading order in QED and to leading-log order 
in QCD. To predict the photon structure functions, it is reasonable to integrate the 
renormalization group equations with the initial condition that the parton distribution 
for photons in the photon is 6(z — 1) at Q? = (5 GeV)’. Take A = 150 MeV. Assume 
for simplicity that there are four flavors of quarks, u, d, c, and s, with charges 2/3, 
—1/3, 2/3, —1/3, respectively, and that it is always possible to ignore the masses of 
these quarks. 


(a) Use the Altarelli-Parisi equations to compute the parton distributions for quarks 
and antiquarks in the photon, to leading order in QED and to zeroth order in 
QCD. Compute also the probability that the photon remains a photon as a 
function of Q?. 

(b) Formulate the problem of computing the moments of W 2 for the photon as a 
problem in operator mixing. Compute the relevant anomalous dimension matrix 
y. You should be able to assemble this matrix from familiar ingredients without 
doing further Feynman diagram computations. 


(c) Compute the n = 2 moments of the photon structure functions as a function of 
Oo, 

(d) Describe qualitatively the evolution of the photon structure function as a func- 
tion of x and Q?. 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 
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Chapter 19 


Perturbation Theory Anomalies 


In many examples, we have seen that loop corrections can have an important 
effect on the predictions of quantum field theory. We have studied examples in 
which the relative importance of operators is shifted by radiative corrections, 
and in which the form of the interactions they mediate is altered. However, in 
specific circumstances, radiative corrections can have an even more significant 
effect: They can destroy symmetries of the classical equations of motion. 

The most important effect of this type involves the chiral symmetries of 
theories with massless fermions. In Section 3.4, we saw that the massless Dirac 
Lagrangian has an enhanced symmetry associated with the separate number 
conservation of left- and right-handed fermions. This symmetry is generated 
by the axial vector current 74° = wy"7>W. Classically, 


6,j" =0 (19.1) 


for zero-mass fermions. This equation of motion is true not only in free fermion 
theory but also, as a classical field equation, in massless QED and QCD. 

However, in this chapter, we will see that the true picture is not so simple. 
We will show that, in gauge theories, the conservation of the axial vector 
current is actually incompatible with gauge invariance, and that radiative 
corrections in gauge theories supply a nonzero operator that appears on the 
right-hand side of Eq. (19.1). This new conservation equation for the axial 
current has a number of remarkable consequences, which we will discuss in 
Sections 19.3 and 19.4. 


19.1 The Axial Current in Two Dimensions 


Eventually, we will want to analyze the current conservation equation for the 
axial current in massless QCD. However, this discussion will involve some 
technical complication, so we will first study the physics that violates axial 
current conservation in a context in which the calculations are relatively sim- 
ple. A particularly simple model problem is that of two-dimensional massless 
QED. 

The Lagrangian of two-dimensional QED is 


L= Pid) = rican we (19.2) 
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with u,v = 0,1 and D,, = 0, +ieA,. The Dirac matrices must be chosen to 
satisfy the Dirac algebra 


{yy} = 29h”. (19.3) 


In two dimensions, this set of relations can be represented by 2 x 2 matrices; 


we choose 
cf  =1 1 {0 2% 


The Dirac spinors will be two-component fields. 
The product of the Dirac matrices, which anticommutes with each of the 
a5) 18 


1 O 

5 0,1 _ 

AP ee ay ay =({ ae (19.5) 

Then, just as in four dimensions, there are two possible currents, 
grade, glabra, (19.6) 


and both are conserved if there is no mass term in the Lagrangian. 
To make the conservation laws quite explicit, we label the components of 
the fermion field ~ in this spinor basis as 


y= ae (19.7) 


The subscript indicates the y° eigenvalue. Then, using the explicit represen- 
tations (19.4) and (19.7), we can rewrite the fermionic part of (19.2) as 


L=Wli(Do + Divs + pl i(Do — Di)y-. (19.8) 
In the free theory, the field equation of yw would be 
(Oo + O1)H4 = 0; (19.9) 


the solutions to this equation are waves that move to the right in the one- 
dimensional space at the speed of light. We will thus refer to the particles 
associated with w+, as right-moving fermions. The quanta associated with w_ 
are, similarly, left-moving. This distinction is analogous to the distinction be- 
tween left- and right-handed particles which gives the physical interpretation 
of y° in four dimensions. Since the Lagrangian (19.8) contains no terms that 
mix left- and right-moving fields, it seems obvious that the number currents 
for these fields are separately conserved. Thus, 


Oh (tn (SE\w) =0, 4, (tn ( Ew) =0. (19.10) 


It is a curious property of two-dimensional spacetime that the vector and 
axial vector fermionic currents are not independent of each other. Let e“” be 
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the totally antisymmetric symbol in two dimensions, with e°! = +1. Then the 
two-dimensional Dirac matrices obey the identity 


myn? —— —¢EhY ry (19.11) 


The currents j#° and j# have the same relation. Thus we can study the prop- 
erties of the axial vector current by using results that we have already derived 
for the vector current. 


Vacuum Polarization Diagrams 


In Section 7.5, we computed the lowest-order vacuum polarization of QED in 
dimensional regularization. In the limit of zero mass, we found, in Eq. (7.90), 


1 
262 (2-4) 
TT LV Pe _ 2 
all (q) _ a(q g q q aq) a3 tr(1] ae x) (—x(1—x)q?)?2-4/2’ 
0 
(19.12) 
where tr[1] = 4 gives the convention for tracing over Dirac matrices given in 
Eq. (7.88). If we set tr[1] = 2 to be consistent with (19.4) and then set d = 2 
in (19.12), we find the finite and well-defined result 
. Vy . Vy Vv 2e* 1 
iT” (q) = i(q?g'” — a q")=— 2-5 


2 
a (19.13) 


Notice that this expression has the structure of a photon mass term; the 
photon receives the mass 


mea (19.14) 


m2 == 
Schwinger showed that this result is exact, and that the photon of two- 
dimensional QED is a free massive boson.* In the discussion below Eq. (7.72), 
we pointed out that it is not possible for a vacuum polarization amplitude con- 
sistent with the Ward identity to generate a mass for the photon unless it also 
contains a pole at q? = 0. In two dimensions, such a pole can arise from the 
infrared behavior of the fermion-antifermion intermediate state, and we see 
this behavior explicitly in (19.13). 

Once we have an explicit expression for the vacuum polarization, we can 
find the expectation value of the current induced by a background electro- 
magnetic field. This quantity is generated by the diagram of Fig. 19.1, which 
gives 

e 


[ao ele (j"(@)) = = (ae (@) A(a) = - (9 - EF) -£4,(q), (29.15) 


€ q 1 


*J. Schwinger, Phys. Rev. 128, 2425 (1962). 
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<— 
qd 
Figure 19.1. Computation of (j") in a background electromagnetic field. 


where A,(q) is the Fourier transform of the background field. This quantity 
manifestly satisfies the current conservation relation q, (j“(q)) = 0. 

The identity (19.11) between the vector and axial vector currents allows 
us to derive from (19.15) the corresponding expectation value of j#°. We find 


(j°(q)) = —e"” (5(q)) 


= ewe (4. (a) _ te Ay(q)). 


If the axial vector current were conserved, this object would satisfy the Ward 
identity. Instead, we find 


au (5° (q)) = egy Av(Q). (19.17) 


This is the Fourier transform of the field equation 


(19.16) 


0,74 = ae Fy (19.18) 
Apparently, the axial vector current is not conserved in the presence of elec- 
tromagnetic fields, as the result of an anomalous behavior of its vacuum po- 
larization diagram. 

How could this happen? The Feynman diagrams formally satisfy the Ward 
identity both for the vector and for the axial vector current. The problem 
must come in the regularization of the vacuum polarization diagram. By di- 
mensional analysis, we know that this diagram has the form 


Lb AV 
~~ = ie? (Agt” - BLE). (19.19) 
q 


The coefficient B is a finite integral, and is, in any event, unambiguously 
determined by the low-energy structure of the theory since it is the residue 
of the pole in g*. However, the integral A is logarithmically divergent, so its 
value depends on the regularization. Dimensional regularization automatically 
subtracts this integral to set A = B; then the vector current Ward identity 
is satisfied. But then we are led directly to (19.17). We could, alternatively, 
regularize the integral A so that A = 0. Working through the steps of the 
previous paragraph with this modification, we now find q,, ( 7G) = 0, but 


au (9"(@)) = <4" AL (9). (19.20) 


Though the result (19.17) is unpleasant, the result (19.20) would be a com- 
plete disaster, since it depends on the unphysical gauge degrees of freedom 
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of the vector potential. We conclude that it is not possible to regularize two- 
dimensional QED so that, simultaneously, the theory is gauge invariant and 
the axial vector current is conserved. The price of requiring gauge invariance 
is the anomalous nonconservation of the axial current shown in (19.18). 


The Axial Vector Current Operator Equation 


To understand what happened to the axial current from another viewpoint, 
we now study the operator equation for the divergence of j“°. Varying the 
Lagrangian (19.2), we find the following equations of motion for the fermion 
fields: 


Mp =—iekd, dypy" = iedd. (19.21) 


By using these equations of motion in the most straightforward way, it is easy 
to conclude that 0,, 3° — 0. However, a closer look at these manipulations 
reveals some subtleties, which alter the final conclusion. 

The axial vector current is a composite operator built out of fermion 
fields. In the previous chapter we saw that products of local operators are 
often singular, so we will define the current by placing the two fermion fields 
at distinct points separated by a distance € and then carefully taking the limit 
as the two fields approach each other. Explicitly, we define 


xte/2 
je? = symm lim cic + £ ayy? exp [ie / dz - A(z)| d(e = 5)}. (19.22) 
e—0 
xz—e/2 


Notice that, because we have placed % and w at different points, we must 
introduce a Wilson line (15.53) in order that the operator be locally gauge 
invariant. To give 74° the correct transformation properties under Lorentz 
transformations, the limit « — 0 should be taken symmetrically, 


ch ; ie be 
symm lim \=} =); symm lim { \ Lea (19.23) 
e—0 €? e—0 €? d 


with d = 2 in this case. 
We now compute the divergence of the axial current defined as in (19.22): 


rte/2 
0,,j"° = symm lim + (ui(a + £))ayHay? exp [ie / dz - A(z)| d(e =) 
e—0 
z—e/2 
rte/2 
+ w(x + £ ayy? exp |—ie / dz - A(z) (O,,2(x — £)) 
xr—e/2 


i w(x st £) yay? |—iee”0, AL (x) | U(x = |. (19.24) 
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Using the equations of motion (19.21), and keeping terms up to order e€, we 
can reduce this to 


6,,jr = symum lim {Be nS) ieA (x + 5) —teM(a — 5) 
— iee”7#0,A.(2)]y°u(a — $)} 


symm lim {Ble + £)[—iey"e” (O, AL — A,y)| VP v(e — s)\. 
e—0 
(19.25) 
Expression (19.25) seems to vanish in the limit « — 0. However, we must 


take account of the fact that the product of the fermion operators is singular. 
In two dimensions, the contraction of fermion fields is 


a Ok ee NIK 
by)b(z) = (Qnp2° “~ Fe 
ee Y(y — Z)e 
On (y—2z)? * 
Thus, | : 
o(a + £)Pu(2 — £) = 5 tr| cl (19.27) 


Notice that the result (19.27) contains an extra minus sign from the inter- 
change of fermion operators. 

Because the contraction of fermion fields is singular as e — 0, the terms 
of order ¢ in the last line of (19.25) can give a finite contribution. Taking the 
contraction according to (19.27), we find 


A,,jr° — yen e tr at (—iee” Fi) \. (19.28) 
In two dimensions, tr[y°*yy?] = 2e°. Thus, 
Og? = aa symm lim {2B bet Fe. (19.29) 
Qr cap €? 


Now take the symmetric limit according to the prescription (19.23). We find 
precisely the anomalous nonconservation equation (19.18). In this derivation, 
(19.18) appears as an operator relation, rather than in a simple matrix ele- 
ment. Notice that, as in our first derivation of this equation, the assumption 
of local gauge invariance played a crucial role. If we had defined the axial vec- 
tor current by reversing the sign of the Wilson line in (19.22), a prescription 
that would have done violence to local gauge invariance, we would have found 
the various contributions canceling on the right-hand side of (19.29). 
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An Example with Fermion Number Nonconservation 


To complete our discussion of the two-dimensional axial vector current, we 
will show that the nonconservation equation (19.18) also has a global aspect. 
In free fermion theory, the integral of the axial current conservation law gives 


d?x0,j"? = Nr — Nz, = 0. (19.30 
pL 


This relation implies that the difference in the number of right-moving and 
left-moving fermions cannot be changed in any possible process. Combining 
this with the conservation law for the vector current, we conclude that the 
number of each type of fermion is separately conserved. From (19.8), we might 
conclude that these separate conservation laws hold also in two-dimensional 
QED. However, we have already found that we must be careful in making 
statements about the axial current. 

In two-dimensional QED, the conservation equation for the axial current 
is replaced by the anomalous nonconservation equation (19.18). If the right- 
hand side of this equation were the total derivative of a quantity falling off 
sufficiently rapidly at infinity, its integral would vanish and we would still 
retain the global conservation law. In fact, e*” F,, is a total derivative: 


a Bye 205 (eV Ay). (19.31) 


However, it is easy to imagine examples where the integral of this quantity 
does not vanish, for example, a world with a constant background electric 
field. In such a world, the conservation law (19.30) must be violated. But how 
can this happen? 

Let us analyze this problem by thinking about fermions in one space 
dimension in a background A! field that is constant in space and has a very 
slow time dependence. We will assume that the system has a finite length L, 
with periodic boundary conditions. Notice that the constant A‘ field cannot 
be removed by a gauge transformation that satisfies the periodic boundary 
conditions. One way to see this is to note that the system gives a nonzero 
value to the Wilson line 


L 
exp |—ie / dx Ay (x) | , (19.32) 
0 


which forms a gauge-invariant closed loop due to the periodic boundary con- 
ditions. 

Following the derivation of the three-dimensional Hamiltonian, Eq. (3.84), 
we find that the Hamiltonian of this one-dimensional system is 


H = [a w' (—ia’Di)y, (19.33) 
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where a = y°7! = 7°. In the components (19.7), 
H= [a { — ipl (, —ieA) 4 + idl (1 — ieA’)y_}. (19.34) 


For a constant A’ field, it is easy to diagonalize this Hamiltonian. The eigen- 
states of the covariant derivatives are wavefunctions 
27n 
ene with k, = —, n=-—o,...,O, (19.35) 
to satisfy the periodic boundary conditions. Then the single-particle eigen- 
states of H have energies 


Wa: Boab eA): 
we: | pee (eee a 


Each type of fermion has an infinite tower of equally spaced levels. To find 
the ground state of H, we fill the negative energy levels and interpret holes 
created among these filled states as antiparticles. 

Now adiabiatically change the value of A‘. The fermion energy levels 
slowly shift in accord with the relations (19.36). If A! changes by the finite 
amount 


(19.36) 


_ 2a 

=e 
which brings the Wilson loop (19.32) back to its original value, the spectrum 
of H returns to its original form. In this process, each level of y.~ moves down 
to the next position, and each level of yw moves up to the next position, as 
shown in Fig. 19.2. The occupation numbers of levels should be maintained in 
this adiabatic process. Thus, remarkably, one right-moving fermion disappears 
from the vacuum and one extra left-moving fermion appears. At the same time, 


/ dx (<e” Fu) = / dt dx = ay Ay 
7 
ys 


AA* (19.37) 


where we have inserted (19.37) in the last line. Thus the integrated form of 
the anomalous nonconservation equation (19.18) is indeed satisfied: 


Nr—-Ny, = / dx (Fw). (19.39) 
TT 


Even in this simple example, we see that it is not possible to escape 
the question of ultraviolet regularization in analyzing the chiral conservation 
law. Right-moving fermions are lost and left-moving fermions appear from the 
depths of the fermionic spectrum, £ — —oo. In computing the changes in the 
separate fermion numbers, we have assumed that the vacuum cannot change 
the charge it contains at large negative energies. ‘This prescription is gauge 
invariant, but it leads to the nonconservation of the axial vector current. 
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Figure 19.2. Effect on the vacuum state of the Hamiltonian H of one- 
dimensional QED due to an adiabatic change in the background A! field. 


19.2 The Axial Current in Four Dimensions 


All of the derivations we have just given for the two-dimensional axial current 
have analogues in four dimensions. In Eq. (3.40), we showed that, in the case 
of massless fermions, the four-dimensional Dirac equation splits neatly into 
separate equations for left- and right-handed fermions. If we couple the Dirac 
equation to a gauge field, we replace derivatives by covariant derivatives. This 
does not seem to affect the manifest separation between the two helicity com- 
ponents. Thus it seems clear that both the vector and axial vector currents 
should remain conserved. However, after the analysis we have just completed 
for the two-dimensional case, we know that we should not take these conser- 
vation laws for granted. We will now make a more careful analysis of the axial 
vector conservation law in four dimensions. 


The Axial Vector Current Operator Equation 


We begin with the case of massless four-dimensional QED. Of the three ar- 
guments that we gave in the previous section for the two-dimensional axial 
current conservation law, the operator derivation generalizes most easily. ‘The 
fermion field equations (19.21) are identical in the four-dimensional case. We 
can again adopt the gauge-invariant definition of the axial vector current 
(19.22). When we take the divergence of this current, all of the manipulations 
leading to Eq. (19.25) are still correct. 

From this point, we must compute the singular terms in the operator 
product of the two fermion fields in the limit « — 0. As in two dimensions, 
the leading term is given by contracting the two operators using a free-field 
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a 


Figure 19.3. Expansion of w(y)¢(z) in the presence of a background gauge 
field. 


Y 


propagator. ‘This contribution gives 


ee [oe (yz) 
io 
= elo (y— 7) 
= at Vo) es 
Se (19.40) 


This is highly singular as (y — z) — 0, but it gives zero when traced with 
y"-y°. To find a nonzero result, we must consider terms of higher order in the 
expansion of the product of operators. 

In a nonzero background gauge field, the contraction of fermion fields 
is given by the series of diagrams shown in Fig. 19.3. We have computed the 
HP i oe in this series in (19.40). The higher terms give less singular terms 

— z) 0. The second term in the series is given by 


atk ue e * p)-y pik-z UH +P) 3 ik 
Lt | ox i(k+p)-y pik kip? ieA(p)) 75 (19.41) 


This contribution leads to 
(W(x + $)y"q°(a — §)) 
4 4 : , 
= / dv k d"p a a tr (vr) Ge Pp) (-ieA(w)) | 


(27)* (27) (k + p)? ke 
dk OP ine ipa 0e#0O1(k + D)aAa(p)k 
= lana e€ P —kape (19.42) 


To evaluate the limit e€ — 0, we can expand the integrand for large k. Then 


7 d’p _, tk 4k 
€\A MAO _€ Sc papy —ip-x tke *Y 
(p(x + aa) ‘y w(x 5) dee laa pads(r) | Se k4 
O d 1 
= apy Bas 
= dee (0.Ag(x)) = A (= log =) 


= dee" Fag (z)( = = (19.43) 
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Figure 19.4. Diagrams contributing to the two-photon matrix element of 
the divergence of the axial vector current. 


Substituting this expression into (19.25), we find 


Og symm lim ee ( = + ) (—iee” Fi.) \ (19.44) 
Now take the symmetric limit « — 0 in four dimensions. We find 
Pe: 
ag = — Fag et Fas Paw. (19.45) 


This equation, which expresses the anomalous nonconservation of the four- 
dimensional axial current, is known as the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly. Adler 
and Bardeen proved that this operator relation is actually correct to all orders 
in QED perturbation theory and receives no further radiative corrections.! 


Triangle Diagrams 


We can confirm the Adler-Bell-Jackiw relation by checking, in standard per- 
turbation theory, that the divergence of the axial vector current has a nonzero 
matrix element to create two photons. To do this, we must analyze the matrix 
element 


/ d*re~*4* (p, k| j#°(x) |0) = (20)*6™ (p+ k — qed (p)e\(k)M*”* (p, k). 


(19.46) 
The leading-order diagrams contributing to M””* are shown in Fig. 19.4. The 
first diagram gives the contribution 


ed ee 


and the second diagram gives an identical contribution with (p,v) and (k, ) 
interchanged. 

It is easy to give a formal argument that the matrix element of the di- 
vergence of the axial current vanishes at this order. Taking the divergence of 
the axial current in (19.46) is equivalent to dotting this quantity with 7q,,. 


1S. Adler and W. A. Bardeen, Phys. Rev. 182, 1517 (1969); S. Adler, in Deser, 
et. al. (1970). 
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Now we operate on the right-hand side of (19.47) as we do to prove a Ward 
identity. Replace 


quyty? = (V+ 9- 7+ OY = V4 DV 4+70- #. (19.48) 


Each momentum factor combines with the numerator adjacent to it to cancel 
the corresponding denominator. This brings (19.47) into the form 


ee try FE kK) yy Ey eB | 


(om? BY TTT RY Gy py 


(19.49) 
Now pass 7” through y° in the second term and shift the integral over the 
first term according to @ — (€+ k): 


efe dt uf +h » V+P) |. 
w<{ = BY +m? 7 ay (+p)?! 

(19.50) 
This expression is manifestly antisymmetric under the interchange of (p, v) 
and (k,2), so the contribution of the second diagram in Fig. 19.4 precisely 
cancels (19.47). 

However, because this derivation involves a shift of the integration vari- 
able, we should look closely at whether this shift is allowed by the regulariza- 
tion. From (19.47), we see that the integral that must be shifted is divergent. If 
the diagram is regulated with a simple momentum cutoff, or even with Pauli- 
Villars regularization, it turns out that the shift leaves over a finite, nonzero 
term. In Chapter 7, we encountered a similar problem in our discussion of the 
QED vacuum polarization diagram. We evaded the problem there by using di- 
mensional regularization. Dimensional regularization of the diagrams of Fig. 
19.4 will automatically insure the validity of the QED Ward identities for the 
photon emission vertices, 


pM Skye =, (19.51) 


But in the analysis of the axial vector current, even dimensional regularization 
has an extra subtlety, because yy? is an intrinsically four-dimensional object. 
In their original paper on dimensional regularization,’ ‘t Hooft and Veltman 
suggested using the definition 


yailyyry (19.52) 


in d dimensions. This definition has the consequence that -y? anticommutes 
with y" for 4 = 0,1,2,3 but commutes with y" for other values of yu. 

In the evaluation of (19.47), the external indices and the momenta p, 
k, q all live in the physical four dimensions, but the loop momentum ¢ has 
components in all dimensions. Write 


= al + £,, (19.53) 


*G. ‘t Hooft and M. J. G. Veltman, Nucl. Phys. B44, 189 (1972). 
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where the first term has nonzero components in dimensions 0,1,2,3 and the 
second term has nonzero components in the other d—4 dimensions. Because ~y° 
commutes with the y“ in these extra dimensions, identity (19.48) is modified 
to 


guy = Ft OVP +VP4-p— -2V4,. (19.54) 


The first two terms cancel according to the argument given above; the shift 
in (19.50) is justified by the dimensional regularization. However, the third 
term of (19.54) gives an additional contribution: 


, _ 2 f ae sy YH) v»G G+) 
iq <( =€ lox tr|—2y ape” @1 (e+ pel (19.55) 


To evaluate this contribution, combine denominators in the standard way, and 
shift the integration variable 4 — €+ P, where P = xk — yp. In expanding 
the numerator, we must retain one factor each of y”, 7%, y, and F to give a 
nonzero trace with -y®. This leaves over one factor of ¥, and one factor of ¥ 
which must also be evaluated with components in extra dimensions in order 
to give a nonzero integral. The factors ¥, anticommute with the other Dirac 
matrices in the problem and thus can be moved to adjacent positions. ‘Then 
we must evaluate the integral 


d*l 
: On (2 AB ts (19.56) 


where A is a function of k, p, and the Feynman parameters. Using 
(1) = 4+ — ) 92 (19.57) 


under the symmetrical integration, we can evaluate (19.56) as 


i (d—4) T(2-§) —i 
(4n)V/2 2 «P(3)A2-4/2 asa 2(4n)2” 


(19.58) 


Notice the behavior in which a logarithmically divergent integral contributes 
a factor (d — 4) in the denominator and allows an anomalous term, formally 
proportional to (d — 4), to give a finite contribution. The remainder of the 
algebra in the evaluation of (19.55) is straightforward. The terms involving 
the momentum shift P cancel, and we find 


in <= (sap) HH 


e? ye 
— ae Kapp: 


(19.59) 
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This term is symmetric under the interchange of (p,v) with (k,2), so the 
second diagram of Fig. 19.4 gives an equal contribution. Thus, 


e2 
(p, bl Oy" (0) |0) = — pe” (—apa et (p)(—iha)eX (F) 


e2 


1672 


as we would expect from the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly equation. 


(19.60) 


(p, kl e°¥°" Fa. Figx(0) |0) , 


Chiral Transformation of the Functional Integral 


A third way of understanding the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly comes from an- 
alyzing the conservation law for the axial vector current from the functional 
integral for the fermion field. In Section 9.6, we used the functional integral 
to derive the current conservation equations and the Ward identities associ- 
ated with any symmetry of the Lagrangian. It is instructive to see how this 
argument breaks down when we apply it to the chiral symmetry of massless 
fermions. 

We first review the standard derivation of the axial vector Ward identities 
following the method of Section 9.6. Starting from the fermionic functional 
integral 


Giz / DyyDib exp i / dt BOD), (19.61) 
make the change of variables 

o(x) > p(x) = (1 + ia(z)y”)v(2), 

w(x) > p'(2) = Y(1 + ta(x)y”). 
Since the global chiral rotation, with constant a, is a symmetry of the La- 


grangian, the only new terms in the Lagrangian that result from (19.62) con- 
tain derivatives of a. Thus, 


| d‘x (iD)! = / d‘x[p(iD)b — O,a(x)py"yv| 


(19.62) 


: ; (19.63) 
= | d'2( Dy + a(2),Gr"V)]. 


Then, by varying the Lagrangian with respect to a(x), we derive the classical 
conservation equation for the axial current. By carrying out a similar manipu- 
lation on the functional expression for a correlation function, as in Eq. (9.102), 
we would derive the associated Ward identities. 

In the argument just given, we assumed that the functional measure does 
not change when we change variables from w(x) to w. This seems reasonable, 
because the relation of w’ and w in (19.62) looks like a unitary transformation. 
However, we should examine this point more closely.* First, we must carefully 


*K. Fujikawa, Phys. Rev. Lett. 42, 1195 (1979); Phys. Rev. D21, 2848 (1980). 
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define the functional measure. To do this, expand the fermion field in a basis 
of eigenstates of J. Define right and left eigenvectors of D by 


((D)bm =Ambdm, bm(tP) = —tDybmy" = Andm- (19.64) 


For zero background A,, field, these eigenstates are Dirac wavefunctions of 
definite momentum; the eigenvalues satisfy 


Ne SRY ak). (19.65) 


For a fixed A, field, this is also the asymptotic form of the eigenvalues for 
large k. ‘These eigenfunctions give us a basis that we can use to expand w and 


w: 
=r amdm(z), D(x) =Samdm(z), (19.66) 


m 


where Qm, Gm are anticommuting coefficients multiplying the c-number eigen- 
functions (19.64). The functional measure over y, w can then be defined as 


DyDy = || damdam, (19.67) 


and the functional measure over 1)’, w’ can be defined in the same way. 
If w(x) = (1 + ta(x)y°)e(x), the expansion coefficients of y and w’ are 
related by a infinitesimal linear transformation (1 +C’), computed as follows: 


= 2 [aes (1 + ia(a yy?) bn (x)an = yo Cua + Cin) Ge (19.68) 


Tm 


Then 
Dy'Dy' = J~* -DuDy, (19.69) 


where J is the Jacobian determinant of the transformation (1 + C). The 
inverse of 7 appears in (19.69) as a result of the rule (9.63) or (9.69) for 
fermionic integration. To evaluate 7, we write 


J = det(1+C) =exp|trlog(1 + C)| = exp ba Cnn +: |, (19.70) 


and we can ignore higher order terms in the last line because C is infinitesimal. 
Thus, 
log J = i fate a(x) ob! (x) 7? bn(z). (19.71) 


The coefficient of a(x) looks like tr[y°] = 0. However, we must regularize the 
sum over eigenstates n in a gauge-invariant way. The natural choice is 


Dd, onle bn (x) = tim Leh ern /M? (19.72) 
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As (19.65) indicates, the sign of \? will be negative at large momentum after 
a Wick rotation; thus, the sign in the exponent of the convergence factor is 
given correctly. We can write (19.72) in an operator form 


> Ah (2) bn(z) = lim oh (x) pPreOPY/™ (x) 


; 5 (iD)? /M? 
im iis e } \z), 


(19.73) 


| 


where, in the second line, we trace over Dirac indices. 
To evaluate (19.73), we rewrite (i)? according to (16.107). In our present 
conventions, this equation reads 


(ip)? = —D? + 50 is (19.74) 


with o#” = Sly”). Since we are taking the limit M — ov, we can con- 
centrate our attention on the asymptotic part of the spectrum, where the 
momentum k is large and we can expand in powers of the gauge field. To ob- 
tain a nonzero trace with 7°, we must bring down four Dirac matrices from 
the exponent. The leading term is given by expanding the exponent to order 
(o - F)?, and then ignoring the background A,, field in all other terms. This 
gives 


jim (| tr peer tee |x) 


. gy ee oe 9 Sopeft (19.75) 
= fim, oro? (gqeot’ Fn) | (ale a) 
The matrix element in (19.75) can be evaluated by a Wick rotation: 
d*k 2 yf? 
—O*/M ae —tk:(x— k* /M 
(gle 7F lx) = lim ony (x—y) ok*/ 
4 
= / aR E —kE/M? (19.76) 
(27) 
M4 
pases 
1672 
Then (19.75) reduces to 
lim Mt tly hPa! as Fun Poo (a ] 
ee 2 2\2* bys Ao 
M008 - i: (M?)? (19.77) 


2 
€ (a4 V 


Thus, 
2 


J =exp [i / d*z a(z) ee aN Tis Bya (a) | (19.78) 
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In all, we find that, after the change of variables (19.62), the functional integral 
(19.61) takes the form 


2 
7 = [ devs exp i fate (sine + a(2){ a,j" +- 7 Fu Frot)| 
(19.79) 
Varying the exponent with respect to a(x), we find precisely the Adler-Bell- 
Jackiw anomaly equation. 

This derivation of the axial vector anomaly is especially interesting be- 
cause it generalizes readily to any even dimensionality. The functional deriva- 
tion always picks out for the right-hand side of the anomaly equation the 
pseudoscalar operator built from gauge fields that has the same dimension, d, 
as the divergence of the current. In two dimensions, this derivation leads im- 
mediately to (19.18). As long as d is even, we can always construct a matrix 
7° that anticommutes with all of the Dirac matrices by taking their product. 
Then, the functional derivation leads straightforwardly to the result 

2e” 


jr = (—1)? +1 ——__ hive han BP 


n!(4r)” Mipt2 °° D ioe teas (19.80) 


where n = d/2. 

At the end of the previous section, we argued that the axial vector 
anomaly leads to global nonconservation of fermionic charges in a two- 
dimensional system with a macroscopic electric field. In the same way, the 
four-dimensional anomaly equation leads to global nonconservation of the 
number of left- and right-handed fermions in background fields in which the 
right-hand side of (19.45) is nonzero. These are field configurations with par- 
allel electric and magnetic fields. In Problem 19.1, we work out an example 
of four-dimensional massless fermions in a simple situation of this type and 
show that the fermion numbers are indeed violated, in a manner similar to 
what we saw at the end of Section 19.1, in accord with the Adler-Bell-Jackiw 
anomaly. 


19.3 Goldstone Bosons and Chiral Symmetries in QCD 


The Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly has a number of important implications for 
QCD. To describe these, we must first discuss the chiral symmetries of QCD 
systematically. In this discussion, we will ignore all but the lightest quarks u 
and d. In many analyses of the low-energy structure of the strong interactions, 
one also treats the s quark as light; this gives results that naturally generalize 
the ones we will find below. 

The fermionic part of the QCD Lagrangian is 


L=wtiDu+ diPd — m,tiu — madd. (19.81) 


If the uw and d quarks are very light, the last two terms are small and can 
be neglected. Let us study the implications of making this approximation. If 
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we ignore the u and d masses, the Lagrangian (19.81) of course has isospin 
symmetry, the symmetry of an SU(2) unitary transformation mixing the u 
and d fields. However, because the classical Lagrangian for massless fermions 
contains no coupling between left- and right-handed quarks, this Lagrangian 
actually is symmetric under the separate unitary transformations 


(2), Ca)» (a), *PCa), 0 


It is useful to separate the U(1) and SU (2) parts of these transformations; then 
the symmetry group of the classical, massless QCD Lagrangian is SU(2) x 
SU(2) x U(1) x U(1). Let Q denote the quark doublet, with chiral components 


a=(F)(G) ee (FF) (G)- a 


Then we can write the currents associated with these symmetries as 
ip =Ory'Qt, r= Qr7"Qr, 
7 SOT Ons ap Ory r Qe, 


where 7* = o%/2 represent the generators of SU(2). The sums of left- and 
right-handed currents give the baryon number and isospin currents 


je =QyVQ, 74? = Qy#r7Q. (19.85) 


The corresponding symmetries are the transformations (19.82) with Uz = Up. 
The differences of the currents (19.84) give the corresponding axial vector 
currents j#°, j#°*: 


jP = QyV?Q, 7 = Qa? (19.86) 


In the discussion to follow, we will derive conclusions about the strong inter- 
actions by assuming that the classical conservation laws for these currents are 
not spoiled by anomalies. We will show below that this assumption is correct 
for the isotriplet currents j“°% but not for 7#°. | 

The vector SU(2) x U(1) transformations are manifest symmetries of the 
strong interactions, and the associated currents lead to familiar conservation 
laws. What about the orthogonal, axial vector, transformations? ‘These do 
not correspond to any obvious symmetry of the strong interactions. In 1960, 
Nambu and Jona-Lasinio hypothesized that these are accurate symmetries of 
the strong interactions that are spontaneously broken.’ This idea has led to 
a correct and surprisingly detailed description of the properties of the strong 
interactions at low energy. 


(19.84) 


TY. Nambu and G. Jona-Lasinio, Phys. Rev. 122, 345 (1961). 
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Figure 19.5. A quark-antiquark pair with zero total momentum and angular 
momentum. 


Spontaneous Breaking of Chiral Symmetry 


Before we describe the consequences of spontaneously broken chiral symmetry, 
let us ask why we might expect the chiral symmetries to be spontaneously 
broken in the first place. In the theory of superconductivity, a small electron- 
electron attraction leads to the appearance of a condensate of electron pairs 
in the ground state of a metal. In QCD, quarks and antiquarks have strong 
attractive interactions, and, if these quarks are massless, the energy cost of 
creating an extra quark-antiquark pair is small. Thus we expect that the 
vacuum of QCD will contain a condensate of quark-antiquark pairs. These 
fermion pairs must have zero total momentum and angular momentum. Thus, 
as Fig. 19.5 shows, they must contain net chiral charge, pairing left-handed 
quarks with the antiparticles of right-handed quarks. The vacuum state with 
a quark pair condensate is characterized by a nonzero vacuum expectation 
value for the scalar operator 


(0| QQ |0) = (0|Q,QOr+ QpQz |0) 40, (19.87) 


which transforms under (19.82) with U; #4 Up. The expectation value signals 
that the vacuum mixes the two quark helicities. This allows the u and d quarks 
to acquire effective masses as they move through the vacuum. Inside quark- 
antiquark bound states, the u and d quarks would appear to move as if they 
had a sizable effective mass, even if they had zero mass in the original QCD 
Lagrangian. 

The vacuum expectation value (19.87) signals the spontaneous breaking 
of the full symmetry group (19.82) down to the subgroup of vector symmetries 
with U; = Ur. Thus there are four spontaneously broken continuous symme- 
tries, associated with the four axial vector currents. At the end of Section 
11.1, we proved Goldstone’s theorem, which states that every spontaneously 
broken continuous symmetry of a quantum field theory leads to a massless 
particle with the quantum numbers of a local symmetry rotation. This means 
that, in QCD with massless u and d quarks, we should find four spin-zero 
particles with the correct quantum numbers to be created by the four axial 
vector currents. 

The real strong interactions do not contain any massless particles, but 
they do contain an isospin triplet of relatively light mesons, the pions. These 
particles are known to have odd parity (as we expect if they are quark- 
antiquark bound states). Thus, they can be created by the axial isospin cur- 
rents. We can parametrize the matrix element of j4°* between the vacuum 
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and an on-shell pion by writing 
(O| j4°°(x) |m?(p)) = —ip’ fb EP, (19.88) 


where a,b are isospin indices and f, is a constant with the dimensions of 
(mass)+. We show in Problem 19.2 that the value of f, can be determined from 
the rate of m+ decay through the weak interaction; one finds f; = 93 MeV. 
For this reason, f,; is often called the pion decay constant. If we contract 
(19.88) with p,, and use the conservation of the axial currents, we find that 
an on-shell pion must satisfy p? = 0, that is, it must be massless, as required 
by Goldstone’s theorem. 

If we now restore the quark mass terms in (19.81), the axial currents are 
no longer exactly conserved. ‘The equation of motion of the quark field is now 


where ; 
Mu 
m= ( 0 bt (19.90) 


is the quark mass matrix. ‘Then one can readily compute 
,,j%°* = iQ{m, 77 }7°Q. (19.91) 
Using this equation together with (19.88), we find 
(0| 3,.5#°9(0) [n°(p)) = —p? fr6% = (0|Q{m, 72} 7°Q|x°(p)). (19.92) 


The last expression is an invariant quantity times 


tr|{m, rote = 56 (my + m4). (19.93) 
Thus, the quark mass terms give the pions masses of the form 
M2 
m2 = (my+ Ma) (19.94) 


The mass parameter M has been estimated to be of order 400 MeV. Thus, 
to give the observed pion mass of 140 MeV, one needs only (my, + mg) ~ 10 
MeV. This is a small perturbation on the strong interactions. 

This argument has an interesting implication for the nature of the isospin 
symmetry of the strong interactions. In the limit in which the u and d quarks 
have zero mass in the Lagrangian, these quarks acquire large, equal effective 
masses from the vacuum with spontaneously broken chiral symmetry. As long 
as the masses m, and mg in the Lagrangian are small compared to the effec- 
tive mass, the uw and d quarks will behave inside hadrons as though they are 
approximately degenerate. Thus the isospin symmetry of the strong interac- 
tions need have nothing to do with a fundamental symmetry linking u and d; 
it follows for any arbitrary relation between m,, and mg, provided that both 
of these parameters are much less than 300 MeV. Similarly, the approximate 
SU(3) symmetry of the strong interactions follows if the fundamental mass of 
the s quark is also small compared to the strong interaction scale. The best 
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Figure 19.6. Matrix element of the axial isospin current in the nucleon: (a) 
kinematics of the amplitude; (b) contribution that leads to a pole in q’. 


current estimates of the mass ratios m, : Mq:mg, are in fact 1 : 2: 40, so 
that the fundamental Lagrangian of the strong interactions shows no sign of 
flavor symmetry among the quark masses.+ 

The identification of the pions as Goldstone bosons of broken hieal sym- 
metry has a number of implications for hadronic matrix elements. Here we 
will give only one example. In the following argument, we will work in the 
limit of exact chiral symmetry, ignoring the small corrections from the u and 
d masses. 

The matrix element of the axial isospin current in the nucleon, a quantity 
that enters the theory of neutron and nuclear @ decay, can be written in terms 
of form factors as follows: 
10h" q, 


(| 545°(q) [N) = if y48F 8 (q?) + 


V Fz (a°) + 9° FS (@?)| Tou. 

(19.95) 
The kinematics of the vertex is shown in Fig. 19.6. Notice that there is one 
more possible form factor than in the vector case, Eq. (6.33). The value of F? 
at g? = 0 is not restricted by the value of any manifestly conserved charge. 
Conventionally, one writes simply 


F? (0) = ga. (19.96) 


However, we will now show that the value of this quantity can be computed. 
If we ignore quark masses, the axial vector current in (19.95) is conserved, 
so the form factors satisfy 


0 = up) Fe) 4 PP FS@)| u(p) 
ae) CG — Py F5(q) + PPPS) u(p) (19.97) 
59) amy FRO? + PFE) ey 


'The determination of the fundamental quark masses is reviewed by J. Gasser 
and H. Leutwyler, Phys. Repts. 87, 77 (1982). 
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Thus, we find 
2 


GA. = lim : 
q2—0 2mMn 


Fg"). (19.98) 


This equation implies that g4 = 0 unless F? contains a pole in q?. Such a 
pole would imply the presence of a physical massless particle, but fortunately, 
there is one available—the massless pion. The process in which the current 
creates a pion that is then absorbed by the nucleon indeed leads to a pole in 
F?(q7), as shown in Fig. 19.6(b). 

Let us now compute this pole term and use it to determine g4. The 
low-energy pion-nucleon interaction is conventionally parametrized by the La- 
grangian 

AL =iggnnt* Ny oN. (19.99) 


The amplitude for the current j“°% to create the pion is given by (19.88). 
Then the contribution of Fig. 19.6(b) to the current vertex is 


end i. 
—9nnNU(2T°y?)u- a (ia fr). (19.100) 
Thus, 
1 
F3(q") = Bp tir Iewn- (19.101) 


We find that g,4 is given by a combination of f,, the nucleon mass, and the 
pion-nucleon coupling constant: 


JA = Lae (19.102) 
™N 


This strange identity, called the Goldberger-Treiman relation, is satisfied ex- 
perimentally to 5% accuracy. 

The identification of the pion as the Goldstone boson of spontaneously 
broken chiral symmetry leads to numerous other predictions for current matrix 
elements and pion scattering amplitudes. In particular, the leading terms of 
the pion-pion and pion-nucleon scattering amplitudes at low energy can be 
computed directly in terms of f, by arguments similar to one just given.* 


Anomalies of Chiral Currents 


Up to this point, we have discussed the chiral symmetries of QCD according 
to the classical current conservation equations. We must now ask whether 
these equations are affected by the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly, and what the 
consequences of that modification are. 

To begin, we study the modification of the chiral conservation laws due 
to the coupling of the quark currents to the gluon fields of QCD. The ar- 
guments given in the previous section go through equally well in the case of 


*The detailed consequences of spontaneously broken chiral symmetry are worked 
out in a very clear manner in Georgi (1984). 
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Figure 19.7. Diagrams that lead to an axial vector anomaly for a chiral 
current in QCD. 


massless fermions coupling to a non-Abelian gauge field, so we expect that an 
axial vector current will receive an anomalous contribution from the diagrams 
shown in Fig. 19.7. The anomaly equation should be the Abelian result, sup- 
plemented by an appropriate group theory factor. In addition, since the axial 
current is gauge invariant, the anomaly must also be gauge: invariant. That 
is, it must contain the full non-Abelian field strength, including its nonlinear 
terms. These terms are actually included in the functional derivation of the 
anomaly given at the end of Section 19.2. 

For the axial currents of QCD, written in (19.86), we can read the group 
theory factors for the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly from the diagrams of Fig. 
19.7. For the axial isospin currents, 


a 


2 
8,,j#9 = — a3 eri re Pd. tr [ged], (19.103) 


where Ft, is a gluon field strength, 7“ is an isospin matrix, ¢° is a color matrix, 
and the trace is taken over colors and flavors. In this case, we find 


ree |) Sale ale | = 0, (19.104) 


since the trace of a single 7° vanishes. Thus the conservation of the axial 
isospin currents is unaffected by the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly of QCD. How- 
ever, in the case of the isospin singlet axial current, the matrix T° is replaced 
by the matrix 1 on flavors, and we find 


2 
Oe Oe Masha (19.105) 
where ny is the number of flavors; ns = 2 in our current model. 

Thus, the isospin singlet axial current is not in fact conserved in QCD. The 
divergence of this current is equal to a gluon operator with nontrivial matrix 
elements between hadron states. Some subtle questions remain concerning the 
effects of this operator. In particular, it can be shown, as we saw for the two- 
dimensional axial anomaly in Eq. (19.31), that the right-hand side of (19.105) 
is a total divergence. Nevertheless, again in accord with our experience in 
two dimensions, «there are physically reasonable field configurations in which 
the four-dimensional integral of this term takes a nonzero value. This topic 
is discussed further at the end of Section 22.3. In any event, Eq. (19.105) 
indeed implies that QCD has no isosinglet axial symmetry and no associated 
Goldstone boson. This equation explains why the strong interactions contain 
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no light isosinglet pseudoscalar meson with mass comparable to that of the 
pions. 

Though the axial isospin currents have no axial anomaly from QCD in- 
teractions, they do have an anomaly associated with the coupling of quarks 
to electromagnetism. Again referring to the diagrams of Fig. 19.7, we see that 
the electromagnetic anomaly of the axial isospin currents is given by 

2 


Og ee OO aS tr gO, 19.106 
Lt 16712 Blu 


where F,, is the electromagnetic field strength, @ is the matrix of quark 


electric charges, 
2 0 
Q= ( 3 ' (19.107) 
3 


and the trace again runs over flavors and colors. Since the matrices in the trace 
do not depend on color, the color sum simply gives a factor of 3. The flavor 
trace is nonzero only for a = 3; in that case, the electromagnetic anomaly is 


2 
6,743 = a5 CMY Fae Fy. (19.108) 


Because the current j#°? annihilates a 7° meson, Eq. (19.108) indicates 
that the axial vector anomaly contributes to the matrix element for the decay 
nm? —+ 2+. We will now show that, in fact, it gives the leading contribution to 
this amplitude. Again, we work in the limit of massless u and d quarks, so 
that the chiral symmetries are exact up to the effects of the anomaly. 

Consider the matrix element of the axial current between the vacuum and 
a two-photon state: 


(p, | j#°°(q) |0) = ex MY" (p, k). (19.109) 


This is the same matrix element (19.46) that we studied in QED perturbation 
theory in Section 19.2. Now, however, we will study the general properties of 
this matrix element by expanding it in form factors. In general, the amplitude 
can be decomposed by writing all possible tensor structures and applying 
the restrictions that follow from symmetry under the interchange of (p,v) 
and (k,A) and the QED Ward identities (19.51). This leaves three possible 
structures: 


MEA = qt ev Pn kgMy an (eer is = HAP DY) ka pep Me 


19.110 
se [ (HYP y* _ cH AGE kY) kDa = aaa: = k) gp k] Ms. ( ) 


The second term satisfies (19.51) by virtue of the on-shell conditions p? = 
Eo = 0, 

Now contract (19.110) with (%q,,) to take the divergence of the axial vector 
current. We find 


iqu Mt”? = igre’? Da kgMy — en Gp —k)op-kMsg; (19.111) 
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Figure 19.8. Contribution that leads to a pole in the axial vector current 
form factor Mj}. 


the other terms automatically give zero. Using gq = p+ k, q* = 2p-k, we can 
simplify this to 


igyMHY* = iqre”?? na kg(M1 + Ms). (19.112) 


The whole quantity is proportional to g* and apparently vanishes in the limit 
q* — 0. This contrasts with the prediction of the axial vector anomaly. Taking 
the matrix element of the right-hand side of (19.108), we find 


2 
iqu MH = ya akg. (19.113) 


The conflict can be resolved if one of the form factors appearing in (19.112) 
contains a pole in g*. Such a pole can arise through the process shown in 
Fig. 19.8, in which the current creates a 7° meson which subsequently decays 
to two photons. The amplitude for the current to create the meson is given 
by (19.88). Let us parametrize the pion decay amplitude as 


iM (1° — 2y) = ide ese”? naka, (19.114) 


where A is a constant to be determined. Then the contribution of the process 
of Fig. 19.8 to the amplitude M#”* defined in (19.109) is 


(iq! fr) a (iAc??9p, kg). (19.115) 
This is a contribution to the form factor M}, 
M, = ale Ae (19.116) 


plus terms regular at q? = 0. Now, by equating (19.112) to (19.113), we 
determine A in terms of the coefficient of the anomaly: 


e- 4 


= —=—., 19.117 
An2 dee ( 9 ) 


From the decay matrix element (19.114), it is straightforward to work out 
the decay rate of the 7°. Note that, though we have worked out the decay 
matrix element in the limit of a massless 7°, we must supply the physically 
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correct kinematics which depends on the 7° mass. Including a factor 1/2 for 
the phase space of identical particles, we find 


111 2 
0 _ 0 
2) = ag BB IMO = 27) 
1 
z A? .2(p-k)? (19.118) 
32TMN x 28) 
_ 42, x 
= 647 
Thus, finally, 
a? m? 
T(r? —- 2) = —— —=. 19.119 
oS 2) Gg re ( ) 


This relation, which provides a direct measure of the coefficient of the Adler- 
Bell-Jackiw anomaly, is satisfied experimentally to an accuracy of a few per- 
cent. 


19.4 Chiral Anomalies and Chiral Gauge Theories 


Up to this point, we have coupled gauge fields to fermions in a parity- 
symmetric manner, replacing the derivative in the Dirac equation by a covari- 
ant derivative. This procedure couples the gauge field to the vector current of 
fermions. However, this procedure gives only a subset of the possible couplings 
of fermions to gauge bosons. In this section we will construct more general, 
parity-asymmetric, couplings and discuss their interplay with the axial vector 
anomaly. 

We will focus primarily on theories of massless fermions. If the Lagrangian 
contains no fermion mass terms, it has no terms that mix the two helicity 
states of a Dirac fermion. Thus, in a theory that contains massless Dirac 
fermions w;, we can write the kinetic energy term in the helicity basis (3.36) 
as 


L= pl io - Ovi + Vito - OWRi. (19.120) 
There is no difficulty in coupling this system to a gauge field by assigning 
the left-handed fields wz; to one representation of the gauge group G and 
assigning the right-handed fields to a different representation. For example, 


we might assign the left-handed fields to a representation r of G and take the 
right-handed fields to be invariant under G. This gives 


L=W1 is - Dorit vi, io - Wri, (19.121) 
with D, = 0, —igA‘t;. In more conventional notation, (19.121) becomes 


5 


L= iy" (2, z igAtre (— ) uw. (19.122) 
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It is straightforward to verify that the classical Lagrangian (19.122) is invari- 
ant to the local gauge transformation 


o— (rire (22) 


a a 1 a abc qb_e nee) 

ie tae oe ey AO 

which generalizes (15.46). Since the right-handed fields are free fields, we can 

even eliminate these fields and write a gauge-invariant Lagrangian for purely 
left-handed fermions. 

The idea of gauge fields that couple only to left-handed fermions plays a 
central role in the construction of a theory of weak interactions. The coupling 
of the W boson to quarks and leptons described in (17.31) can be derived by 
assigning the left-handed components of quarks and leptons to doublets of an 
SU(2) gauge symmetry 


a0 ee 


and then identifying the W bosons as gauge fields that couple to this SU(2) 
group. In this picture, it is the restriction of the symmetry to left-handed 
fields that leads to the helicity structure of the weak interaction effective 
Lagrangian. We will discuss a complete, explicit model of weak interactions, 
incorporating this idea, in the next chapter. 

To work out the general properties of chirally coupled fermions, it is useful 
to rewrite their Lagrangian with one further transformation. Below Eq. (3.38), 
we noted that the quantity 0*~% transforms under Lorentz transformations as 
a left-handed field. Thus it is useful to rewrite the right-handed components 
in (19.120) as new left-handed fermions, by defining 


This transformation relabels the right-handed fermions as antifermions and 


calls their left-handed antiparticles a new species of left-handed fermions. By 
using (3.38), we can rewrite the Lagrangian for the right-handed fermions as 


[ae iio -OWRi = [ae ART; - OW); (19.126) 


The minus sign from fermion interchange cancels the minus sign from inte- 
gration by parts. Notice that, if the fermions are coupled to gauge fields in 
the representation r, this manipulation changes the covariant derivative as 
follows: 


phic - (0 —igA%t*) br = wig - (0 + igA®(t2)7) vy, 
= wlio - (0 —igA°t?) b. 


Thus the new fields 7; belong to the conjugate representation to r, for which 
the representation matrices are given by (15.82). In this notation, QCD with 


(19.127) 
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ny flavors of massless fermions is rewritten as an SU(3) gauge theory coupled 
to ny massless fermions in the 3 and n+ massless fermions in the 3 represen- 
tation of SU(3). The most general gauge theory of massless fermions would 
simply assign left-handed fermions to an arbitrary, reducible representation 
R of the gauge group G. We have just seen that rewriting a system of Dirac 
fermions leads to R= r@7, a real representation in the sense described below 
(15.82). Conversely, if R is not a real representation, then the theory cannot 
be rewritten in terms of Dirac fermions and is intrinsically chiral. 

The rewriting (19.125) transforms the mass term of the QCD Lagrangian 
as follows: 


map, wi; = mye + he:) == —m( LO WL + h.c.). (19.128) 


This has the form of the Majorana mass term that we encountered in Problem 
3.4. The most general mass term that can be built purely from left-handed 
fermion fields is 

ALy = Mi;j,07 v1; + hic. (19.129) | 


The matrix Mj; is symmetric under 2 < J, since the minus sign from the an- 
tisymmetry of a” is compensated by a minus sign from fermion interchange. 
This mass term is gauge invariant if M;; is invariant under G. For example, 
the mass term in (19.128) couples 3 and 3 indices together in an SU(3) singlet 
combination. In general, a gauge-invariant mass term exists if the represen- 
tation containing the fermions is strictly real, in the sense described below 
(15.82). In an intrinsically chiral theory, there is no possible gauge-invariant 
mass term. We will see in the next chapter that, in the gauge theory of the 
weak interactions, mass terms for the quarks and leptons are forbidden by 
gauge invariance. We will present a solution to this problem in Section 20.2. 
At the classical level, there is no restriction on the representation R of the 
left-handed fermions. However, at the level of one-loop corrections, many pos- 
sible choices become inconsistent due to the axial vector anomaly. In a gauge 
theory of left-handed massless fermions, consider computing the diagrams of 
Fig. 19.9, in which the external fields are non-Abelian gauge bosons and the 
marked vertex represents the gauge symmetry current 
ji = Be (ED 
2 
The gauge boson vertices also contain factors of (1 — y?)/2. The three pro- 
jectors can be moved together into a single factor. Then, if we regularize 
this diagram as in Section 19.2, the term containing a y° has an axial vector 
anomaly that leads to the relation 


Jere. (19.130) 


Ps 
(D, V, b; k, A, c| Onge® 0) fe ae pas : Ae. (19.131) 


where A®’° is a trace over group matrices in the representation R: 


Arter at (19.132) 
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Figure 19.9. Diagrams contributing to the anomaly of a gauge symmetry 
current in a chiral gauge theory. 


This equation implies that, unless A®° vanishes, the current j“% is not con- 
served. The factor (19.132) is totally symmetric in (a,b,c), so this condition 
is independent of which current is treated as an external operator. As we de- 
scribed in Sections 19.1 and 19.2, we can change the regularization of the 
diagram so that the external current is conserved, but only at the price of 
violating the conservation of one of the other two currents in the diagram. 

Since the whole construction of a theory with local gauge invariance is 
based on the existence of an exact global symmetry, the violation of the con- 
servation of j4* does violence to the structure of the theory. For example, 
triangle diagrams of the form of Fig. 19.9 will now generate divergent gauge 
boson mass terms and will upset the delicate relations between three- and 
four-point vertices discussed in Chapter 16. These relations, following from 
the Ward identity, were necessary to insure the cancellation of unphysical 
states and the unitarity of the S-matrix. The only way to avoid this prob- 
lem is to insist that A°%°° = 0 as a fundamental consistency condition for 
chiral gauge theories.’ Gauge theories satisfying this condition are said to be 
anomaly free. 

As an example of the application of this condition, consider the prototype 
weak interaction gauge theory that we presented in (19.124). If the two gauge 
bosons in Fig. 19.9 are SU(2) gauge bosons and the current j#® is an SU(2) 
gauge current, we would evaluate (19.132) by substituting t® = 7% = 07/2 
and using the relation {0°, 0°} = 26°°. This gives 


1 | 
Oe 5 tr[o*- 26 | 0, (19.133) 


so the consistency condition is satisfied. If the fermions in (19.124) also cou- 
ple to electromagnetism, there is an additional consistency condition that we 
would find by taking the current in Fig. 19.9 to be the electromagnetic current. 
The factor A®°* for this case is 


tris 47° tl; (19.134) 


where @ is the matrix of electric charges. If we simplify as in (19.133), the 
trace (19.134) becomes 


5 tr[Q]6”*. (19.135) 


'D. J. Gross and R. Jackiw, Phys. Rev. D6, 477 (1972). 
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This factor is proportional to the sum of the fermion electric charges, which 
does not vanish either for quarks or for leptons. However, if we sum over one 
quark doublet and one lepton doublet, with a factor 3 for colors, we find 


tr[Q] =3-(4-4)+(0-1) =0. (19.136) 


Remarkably, the weak interaction gauge theory described by (19.124) can be 
consistently combined with QED only if the theory contains equal numbers 
of quark and lepton doublets. 

We complete this section by working out more generally the condition 
that a chiral gauge theory be anomaly free. We will first derive some basic 
properties of the anomaly factor A?°° and then apply these to chiral gauge 
theories with simple gauge groups. 

If the fermion representation R is real, R is equivalent to its conjugate 
reprsentation R. Thus, as we described below (15.82), t% is related by a uni- 
tary transformation to t4 = —(t#)’. Since (19.132) is invariant to unitary 
transformations of the t“, we can replace tm by t%. Then 


Aabe = th a ae es (—t°)" }] 
— tr[{t°, t? be? (19.137) 
= — Aobe. 


Thus, if R is real, the gauge theory is automatically anomaly free. As a special 
case, any gauge theory of Dirac fermions is anomaly free. 

In more general circumstances, we can simplify the calculation of A®°° by 
noting that it is an invariant of the gauge group G that is totally symmetric 
with three indices in the adjoint representation. For some possible groups, a 
suitable invariant may not exist, and in those cases A®°° must vanish. For ex- 
ample, in SU(2) the adjoint representation has spin 1. The symmetric product 
of two spin-1 multiplets gives spin 0 plus spin 2, with no spin-1 component. 
Thus, there is no symmetric tensor coupling two spin-1 indices to give a spin 1. 
The factor (19.132) must then vanish in any SU(2) gauge theory. We saw this 
happen in an explicit example in Eq. (19.133). 

In SU(n) groups, n > 3, there is a unique symmetric invariant d®°° of the 
required type. It appears in the anticommutator of representation matrices of 
the fundamental representation: 


Ate a, ot? erie (19.138) 


| 


The uniqueness of this invariant implies that, in an SU(n) gauge theory, any 
trace of the form of (19.132) is proportional to d®°°. For each representation 
r, we can define an anomaly coefficient A(r) by 


irleeii i} ) =. Awa. (19.139) 


For the fundamental representation, we can see from (19.138) that A(n) = 1. 
It follows from the argument of (19.137) that 


A(?) = —A(r). (19.140) 
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For higher representations, the anomaly coefficients can be worked out using 
methods similar to those we used in Section 15.4 to compute C2(r). For exam- 
ple, we show in Problem 19.3 that, if a and s are the SU(n) representations 
corresponding to antisymmetric and symmetric two-index tensors, then 


A(a)=n—4, A(s)=n4+4. (19.141) 


An SU(n) gauge theory is anomaly free if the anomaly coefficients of the 
various irreducible components of the fermion multiplet R sum to zero. For 
example, the SU(n) gauge theory of left-handed fermions with representation 
content 

R=a+(n—4)n (19.142) 


is anomaly free. 

Of the various simple Lie groups listed below (15.72), only SU(n), 
SO(4n + 2), and Eg have complex representations. Of these, only SU(n) and 
SO(6), which has the same Lie algebra as SU(4), have a symmetric invariant 
of the type required to build the anomaly. Gauge theories based on SO(4n+2), 
n > 2, and on Eg are automatically anomaly free. The groups SO(10) and Eg 
have been suggested as candidates for the grand unified gauge symmetry of 
particle physics, which we will discuss in Section 22.2. 

There is one further constraint on the representation content of a chiral 
gauge theory, which comes from considering its coupling to gravity. It is pos- 
sible to show that the diagrams of Fig. 19.9 give an anomaly contribution 
when computed with a gauge current j“* and external gravitational fields. 
The group-theory factor that multiplies this diagram is 


tr|thl. (19.143) 


This factor automatically vanishes if the gauge group is non-Abelian. However, 
if the gauge group of the theory contains U(1) factors, the theory cannot be 
consistently coupled to gravity unless each of the U(1) generators is traceless.+ 

Once we have constructed a consistent chiral gauge theory, we have an 
additional problem of finding a prescription for calculating in this theory con- 
sistently. In a vector-like gauge theory, we can define ultraviolet-divergent 
diagrams with dimensional regularization. This guarantees that the divergent 
diagrams will be regulated in a way that respects the Ward identities of lo- 
cal gauge invariance. ‘To generalize dimensional regularization to chiral gauge 
theories, we need to introduce a dimensional continuation of y°. The ‘t Hooft- 
Veltman definition used to define the chiral current in Section 19.2 is not 
satisfactory, because this definition does not manifestly respect the conser- 
vation of the gauge currents. A useful alternative procedure is to define ° 
formally as an object that anticommutes with all of the y“. This prescription 
gives unambiguous, gauge-invariant results for amplitudes that are not pro- 
portional to e#”*7, at least through two-loop order. In Section 21.3, we will 


fL. Alvarez-Gaumé and E. Witten, Nucl. Phys. B234, 269 (1984). 
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use this prescription to compute loop diagrams in weak interaction theory. 
As a last resort, one can always compute with a non-gauge-invariant regula- 
tor and add non-gauge-invariant counterterms to the theory so that the gauge 
theory Ward identities remain valid. 


19.5 Anomalous Breaking of Scale Invariance 


There is one more important example of a symmetry that is an invariance at 
the classical level and is broken by quantum corrections. This is the classi- 
cal scale invariance of a massless field theory with a dimensionless coupling 
constant. In Chapter 12, we saw that a quantum field theory with no classi- 
cal dimensionful parameters still depends on a mass scale through the regu- 
larization of ultraviolet divergences, or, equivalently, through the running of 
coupling constants. We have already seen how to analyze this induced depen- 
dence on the renormalization scale using the Callan-Symanzik equation. In 
this section, we will show how the violation of classical scale invariance by 
quantum corrections can be described as a current conservation anomaly. 

In this book we have avoided giving a careful treatment of the energy- 
momentum tensor of a quantum field theory. In Section 2.2, we used Noether’s 
theorem to demonstrate that the invariance of a quantum field theory under 
spacetime translations implies the presence of a conserved tensor 7'#”. In 
Section 9.6, we gave an alternative derivation of this result using the functional 
integral formalism. However, to discuss the theory of scale invariance, we will 
need some more detailed properties of the energy-momentum tensor. We will 
now simply state these properties and refer elsewhere for their derivations.* 

The tensor 7” defined by expressions (2.17) and (9.99) is called the 
canonical energy-momentum tensor. The expressions that defined this tensor 
do not imply that 7” is symmetric. In fact, this tensor need not be symmetric, 
and, in a gauge theory, it need not be gauge-invariant. However, it is always 
possible to convert 7” into a symmetric and gauge-invariant tensor O"” by 
the addition 

ot — TH 4 Ay yeyA (19.144) 


where D#”* is antisymmetric under interchange of jz and X. The form of the 
added term implies that O”” is conserved if JT” is, and that the global energy- 
momentum four-vector is unchanged, 


PY = / eT = / dx @”. (19.145) 


A scale transformation of a scalar field theory can be defined as a trans- 
formation of variables 


b(x) — e °° o(xe~), (19.146) 


*The conclusions presented in the next three paragraphs are derived with care in 
C. G. Callan, $. Coleman, and R. Jackiw, Ann. Phys. 59, 42 (1970). 
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with D = 1, the canonical mass dimension of the field. The scale transforma- 
tion is defined similarly in theories of fermion and gauge fields. If this trans- 
formation is an invariance of the classical Lagrangian, as it will be if there are 
no dimensionful couplings, this theory will possess a conserved current D*, 
called the dilatation current. The dilatation current has a simple relation to 
the symmetric energy-momentum tensor 04": D# = OF” x,,, so that 


0,,D" = OM. (19.147) 


The derivation of these results from Noether’s theorem is not straightfor- 
ward. There is a simpler derivation, which, however, uses formalism beyond 
the scope of this book. If the quantum field theory under consideration is 
coupled to gravity, then the energy-momentum tensor can be identified as 
the source of the gravitational field. This energy-momentum tensor can be 
found by varying the Lagrangian £,, of matter fields with respect to the 
spacetime metric g,,(x). This construction gives a manifestly symmetric and 
gauge-invariant tensor, which turns out to be O%”: 


6 
Ory = 2——_—_ [atec ; (19.148) 
69ur(x) - 
A scale transformation can be represented as a change in the spacetime metric 
Gua) =e Gi a): (19.149) 


Combining (19.148) and (19.149), we see that the change in the Lagrangian 
induced by this transformation is just the trace of O“”. This will be equal by 
Noether’s theorem to the divergence of the corresponding current, giving us 
back Eq. (19.147). 

In QED, it is not hard to guess the form of the symmetric energy- 
momentum tensor: 


OM = FRY, + Lo! (Fag)® + bil DY + 9 DW — gh BAD — mv. 

(19.150) 
This is a gauge-invariant symmetric tensor that leads to the familiar expres- 
sion for the total energy, 


He = [aol a(e + B*) + yl (-i7’y -Vi+ my}. (19.151) 


For future reference, we note that these results are true at the classical level 
in any spacetime dimension d. In four dimensions, the trace of the gauge field 
terms cancels automatically. After using the Dirac equation, which is valid as 
an operator equation of motion, we find that the trace of O”” is given by 


Ee", = myy (19.152) 


and indeed vanishes, classically, if m = 0. 
When quantum corrections are included, we know that a scale transfor- 
mation is not a symmetry of the theory, since the same theory referred to a 
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larger scale contains a different value of the renormalized coupling constant. 
The shift of the renormalized coupling is 


99+ o8(9), (19.153) 
and the corresponding change in the Lagrangian is 
P | 
aB(g)—CL. (19.154) 
Og 


Thus, when quantum corrections are included, the equation for the dilatation 
current in a classically scale-invariant theory should read 


6,,D* = O%, = Ala) = a (19.155) 


In massless QED, we can write this formula most usefully by rescaling the 
gauge fields so that the coupling constant e is removed from the covariant 
derivative: eA“ — A”. Then e appears only in the term 


1 
and Eq. (19.155) reads 
€ 
eH, = BO 9)? (19.157) 


This relation, which says that the trace of the symmetric energy-momentum 
tensor takes a nonzero value as a result of quantum corrections, is known as 
the trace anomaly. 

We should be able to check the trace anomaly equation (19.157) directly in 
perturbation theory. We now evaluate the trace of O”” explicitly to one-loop 
order. The formalism we have set up is very similar to that of the background 
field calculation of the @ function done in Section 16.6. As in that section, we 
will integrate over the fluctuating parts of quantum fields in the presence of 
a background field with a nonzero F',,. Equation (19.157) predicts that this 
integration will lead to the expression 


=f oa dade —k)(k? gt” — k#k”) A,(k), (19.158) 


where A,, is the i field and the constant C is equal to G(e)/e°. 
Since we will be using dimensional regularization, we should begin by 
writing the trace of O”” in d dimensions: 


QO", = ———(Fy,)? + (1 — d)diDy. (19.159) 


The one-loop matrix element of this quantity proportional to two powers of 
the background field arises from the three diagrams shown in Fig. 19.10. Since 
the second term on the right-hand side of (19.159) vanishes by the equation 
of motion of ¢#(x), one might expect that this term gives zero contribution 
to the trace. Indeed, it is easy to check that the first two diagrams in Fig. 
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Figure 19.10. One-loop diagrams contributing to the anomalous trace of 


OF”, 


19.10 cancel: These diagrams have the same structure, since the first has an 
extra propagator and an extra factor p from the operator matrix element, and 
opposite overall signs. 

The first term on the left-hand side of (19.159) is unexpected, since 
it apparently vanishes in four dimensions. However, the fermion loop dia- 
gram is divergent, and in dimensional regularization, this introduces a factor 
1/(2 — d/2). As a result, this diagram gives a nonzero contribution to the op- 
erator matrix element. In massless QED, the fermion loop diagram has the 
value 


~~ = ~i(k2 gt” — es (T'(2—¢) + (finite)). (19.160) 


Then the complete expression for the third diagram in Fig. 19.10 is 


(19.161) 


This is of the form of (19.158), with 


1 
1272” 


which is indeed the first G function coefficient in massless QED. 

This discussion generalizes to QCD and other gauge theories. In a non- 
Abelian gauge theory, 0”” is given by the obvious generalization of (19.150) 
with the Abelian field-strength tensor F),,, replaced by the non-Abelian ex- 
pression f",. The trace of 0” is again given by 


(19.162) 


4—d 
om, = “(FS (19.163) 
plus terms that vanish by the equations of motion. In the background field 
gauge, the one-loop diagrams with the operator ©”, inserted into the loop 
cancel as above. We saw in Section 16.6 that the two-point functions in this 
gauge sum to 
= i 


= ~i(k2g"” — klk”) Fre (T(2—-4) + (finite), (19.164) 


where 3(g) = —bog?/(47)?. Following through the logic of the previous para- 
graph, we again find the result (19.158) with the identification of C’ as the 
first G function coefficient. 
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As with the axial vector anomaly, the trace anomaly can be found in 
many different ways. For each possible method of regulating a quantum field 
theory, there is a derivation of the trace anomaly that exploits the possible 
pathology of that particular regulator. For example, if one uses a Pauli- Villars 
regulator with heavy fermions to cancel the divergence of the QED fermion 
loop diagram, the heavy fermions V contribute a term MWW to the trace of 
0”. The loop diagram with this term inserted turns out to have a finite limit 
as M — oo, which precisely reproduces the trace anomaly. This computation 
is worked out in Problem 19.4. 

As with the axial vector anomaly, each derivation of the anomaly with 
a different regulator, taken individually, seems artificial, as if there were a 
problem with the field theory that we are not quite clever enough to fix. 
Eventually, though, we are forced to conclude that the quantum field theory 
is trying to tell us something. The anomalous symmetries of the classical 
theory cannot be promoted to symmetries of the quantum theory. Instead, 
the anomalous conservation laws require profound and qualitative changes in 
the theory from the classical to the quantum level. 


Problems 


19.1 Fermion number nonconservation in parallel E and B fields. 


(a) Show that the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly equation leads to the following law 
for global fermion number conservation: If NR and Ny are, respectively, the 
numbers of right- and left-handed massless fermions, then 


ANp — AN, = —-—s | d*cE-B. 
TT 


To set up a solvable problem, take the background field to be A” = (0,0, Bz!, A), 
with B constant and A constant in space and varying only adiabatically in time. 


(b) Show that the Hamiltonian for massless fermions represented in the components 
(3.36) is 


H = / Bx) vh(—io -D)be — v} (-io -Dyvr|, 


with D* = V* —ieA*. Concentrate on the term in the Hamiltonian that involves 
right-handed fermions. ‘To diagonalize this term, one must solve the eigenvalue 
equation —i0 - Dwr = Eyrp. 


(c) The wer eigenvectors can be written in the form 


2 SPI) \. aise ese) 
va=(Ound )e = 


The functions ¢; and ¢2, which depend only on x!, obey coupled first-order 
differential equations. Show that, when one of these functions is eliminated, the 
other obeys the equation of a simple harmonic oscillator. Use this observation to 
find the single-particle spectrum of the Hamiltonian. Notice that the eigenvalues 
do not depend on kg. 


(d) 


(e) 


19.2 
(a) 


(b) 


19.3 
(a) 
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If the system of fermions is set up in a box with sides of length LZ and periodic 
boundary conditions, the momenta kg and kg will be quantized: 


20; 


ky = — 


By looking back to the harmonic oscillator equation in part (c), show that the 
condition that the center of the oscillation is inside the box leads to the condition 


ko < eBL. 


Combining these two conditions, we see that each level found in part (c) has a 
degeneracy of 
eL*B 
Qn 


Now consider the effect of changing the background A adiabatically by an 
amount (19.37). Show that the vacuum loses right-handed fermions. Repeat- 
ing this analysis for the left-handed spectrum, one sees that the vacuum gains 
the same number of left-handed fermions. Show that these numbers are in accord 
with the global nonconservation law given in part (a). 


Weak decay of the pion. 

In the effective Lagrangian for semileptonic weak interactions (18.28), the 
hadronic part of the operator is a left-handed current involving the u and d 
quarks. Show that this current is related to the quark currents of Section 19.3 
as follows: 


: au 31 - 
Bi ydy = (jth + igh? — HP) — igh"), 


where 1, 2 are isospin indices. Using this identification and (19.88), show that 
the amplitude for the decay 7+ — €Tv is given by 


iM = Grfrii(q)p(l — y°)v(k), 
where p, k, q are the momenta of the m7, £7, v. 


Compute the decay rate of the pion. Show that this rate vanishes in the limit of 
zero lepton mass, and that the relative rate of pion decay to muons and electrons 
is given by 


(nt — etv) _ (=), (1 — m2 /m2)* — 19-4. 


Tint > pty) ~ \my/ (1—m2/m2)? 


From the measured pion lifetime, 7, = 2.6 x 107° sec, and the pion and muon 
masses, ™, = 140 MeV, m,, = 106 MeV, determine the value of f;. 
Computation of anomaly coefficients. 


Consider a product ry x rg of SU(n) representations, which is decomposed into 
irreducible representations as in (15.98). Using the explicit form of the generators 
given in (15.99), show that the anomaly. coefficients satisfy 


dy A(r2) + d2A(r1) = S_ A(ri). 


2 
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(b) 


(c) 


19.4 


Chapter 19 Perturbation Theory Anomalies 


As we saw in Problem 15.5, the two-index symmetric and antisymmetric ten- 
sors form irreducible representations of SU(n), which we will call s and a, re- 
spectively. In SU(3), the representation a is three-dimensional. Show that it is 
equivalent to the 3. Compute the anomaly coefficients for a and s, making use 
of the identity in part (a). 

Since SU(n) has a unique three-index symmetric tensor d®° which is already 
nonvanishing in an SU(3) subgroup, we can compute the anomaly coefficient 
in SU(n) by restricting our attention to three generators in this subgroup. By 
decomposing SU(n) representations into SU(3) representations, compute the 
anomaly coefficients for a and s in SU(n) and derive Eq. (19.141). Find the 
anomaly coefficient of the j-index totally antisymmetric tensor representation 
of SU(n). Why does the result always vanish when 27 = n? 


Large fermion mass limits. In the text, we derived the Adler-Bell-Jackiw and 


trace anomalies by the use of dimensional regularization. As an alternative, one could 
imagine deriving these results using Pauli-Villars regularization. In that technique, one 
regularizes the value of a fermion loop integral by subtracting the value of the same 
loop diagram computed with fermions V of large mass M. The parameter M plays 
the role of the cutoff and should be taken to infinity at the end of the calculation. The 
anomalies arise because some pieces of the diagrams computed for very heavy fermions 
do not disappear in the limit IZ — oo. These nontrivial M — oo limits are interesting 
in their own right and can have physical applications (for example, in part (c) of the 
Final Project for Part III). 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Show that the Adler-Bell-Jackiw anomaly equation is equivalent to the following 
large-mass limit of a fermion matrix element between the vacuum and a two- 
photon state: 


2 
: ° Tr € * * 
fim, { @ 4 2iMGw 0) b = — rp get (p)kge} (h). 
Show that the trace anomaly, at one-loop order, is equivalent to the following 
large-mass limit: 

2 


lim { (,b| MBW 0) } = + [p- ke*(p) -e*(k) —p-e*(k) ke) 


M—- oo 672 
Show that the matrix element in part (a) is ultraviolet-finite before the M — oo 
limit is taken. Evaluate the matrix element explicitly at one-loop order and verify 
the limit claimed in part (a). 


The matrix element in part (b) has a potential ultraviolet divergence. However, 
show that the coefficient of (p-e*(k)k - e*(p)) is ultraviolet-finite, and that the 
rest of the expression is determined by gauge invariance. Compute the full ma- 
trix element using dimensional regularization as a gauge-invariant regulator and 
verify the result claimed in part (b). 


Chapter 20 


Gauge Theories with Spontaneous 
Symmetry Breaking 


In the course of this book, we have discussed three distinct fashions in which 
symmetries can be realized in a quantum field theory. The simplest case is 
a global symmetry that is manifest, leading to particle multiplets with re- 
stricted interactions. A second possibility is a global symmetry that is spon- 
taneously broken. Then, as discussed in Chapter 11,* the symmetry currents 
are still conserved and interactions are similarly restricted, but the vacuum 
state does not respect the symmetry and the particles do not form obvious 
symmetry multiplets. Instead, such a theory contains massless particles, Gold- 
stone bosons, one for each generator of the spontaneously broken symmetry. 
The third case is that of a local, or gauge, symmetry. As we saw in Chap- 
ter 15, such a symmetry requires the existence of a massless vector field for 
each symmetry generator, and the interactions among these fields are highly 
restricted. 

It is now only natural to consider a fourth possibility: What happens if we 
include both local gauge invariance and spontaneous symmetry breaking in 
the same theory? In this chapter and the next, we will find that this combina- 
tion of ingredients leads to new possibilities for the construction of quantum 
field theory models. We will see that spontaneous symmetry breaking requires 
gauge vector bosons to acquire mass. However, the interactions of these mas- 
sive bosons are still constrained by the underlying gauge symmetry, and these 
constraints can have observable consequences. 

In elementary particle physics, the principal application of spontaneously 
broken local symmetry is in the currently accepted model of weak interac- 
tions. This model, due to Glashow, Weinberg, and Salam, is introduced in 
Section 20.2. There we will see that it makes a number of precise and success- 
ful predictions for weak interaction phenomena. Remarkably, this model also 
unifies the weak interactions with electromagnetism in a single larger gauge 
theory. 


*Section 11.1 is necessary background for the present chapter, but the rest of 
Chapter 11 is not. 
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20.1 The Higgs Mechanism 


In this section we analyze some simple examples of gauge theories with spon- 
taneous symmetry breaking. We begin with an Abelian gauge theory, and 
then study several examples of non-Abelian models. 


An Abelian Example 


As our first example, consider a complex scalar field coupled both to itself 
and to an electromagnetic field: 


£=-1(F,,)? +|D,d? - Vid), (20.1) 


with D, = 0, + teA,. This Lagrangian is invariant under the local U(1) 
transformation 


(2) +e 4(x), Ay (2) + Ay(2)— Ayala). (20.2) 


If we choose the potential in £ to be of the form 


V(¢) = —p’b* b+ =(de)?, (20.3) 


with pu? > 0, the field ¢ will acquire a vacuum expectation value and the U(1) 
global symmetry will be spontaneously broken. The minimum of this potential 
occurs at 


(¢) = do = fy (20.4) 


or at any other value related by the U(1) symmetry (20.2). 
Let us expand the Lagrangian (20.1) about the vacuum state (20.4). De- 
compose the complex field ¢(a) as 


#2) = bo + F(6r(2) + idale)) (20.5) 
The potential (20.3) is rewritten 
ee eee 3 
V(o) = at 15 2u" do, + O(97), (20.6) 


so that the field ¢,; acquires the mass m = /2u and de is the massless 
Goldstone boson. So far, this whole analysis follows that in Section 11.1. 

But now consider how the kinetic energy term of ¢ is transformed. Insert- 
ing the expansion (20.5), we rewrite 


Dudl? = §(Oud1)? + $(Oude)? + V2edo + AO" do + GRA, AM +--+, (20.7) 


where we have omitted terms cubic and quartic in the fields A,, ¢1, and ¢o. 
The last term written explicitly in (20.7) is a photon mass term 


AL = 3m4,A,A", (20.8) 
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where the mass 
m, = 2e* 5 (20.9) 


arises from the nonvanishing vacuum expectation value of ¢. Notice that the 
sign of this mass term is correct; the physical spacelike components of A“ 
appear in (20.8) as 

AL = —im%4(A’)’, 
with the correct sign for a potential energy term. 

In Chapter 7, and again in Chapter 16 for the non-Abelian case, we argued 
that a gauge boson cannot obtain a mass, unless this mass term is associated 
with a pole in the vacuum polarization amplitude. There is a counterexample 
to this result in two-dimensional spacetime; there, as we saw in Section 19.1, 
a pole of the required form can arise from the infrared singularity generated 
by a massless fermion pair. However, in four dimensions, a pole in the vac- 
uum polarization amplitude can be created only by a massless scalar particle. 
Typically, in situations with unbroken symmetry, no such particle is available. 

However, a model with a spontaneously broken continuous symmetry 
must have massless Goldstone bosons. These scalar particles have the quan- 
tum numbers of the symmetry currents, and therefore have just the right 
quantum numbers to appear as intermediate states in the vacuum polariza- 
tion. In the model we are now discussing, we can see this pole arise explicitly 
in the following way: The third term in Eq. (20.7) couples the gauge boson 
directly to the Goldstone boson ¢9; this gives a vertex of the form 


= iV2ebo(—ik") = mak". (20.10) 


i k 


If we also treat the mass term (20.8) as a vertex in perturbation theory, then 
the leading-order contributions to the vacuum polarization amplitude give the 
expression 


=> nnwnewse St ones rr 


= img” + (mak") = (—mak”) (20.11) 
ye  RKe 
-ind(o HE) 


The Goldstone boson supplies exactly the right pole to make the vacuum 
polarization amplitude properly transverse. 

Although the Goldstone boson plays an important formal role in this 
theory, it does not appear as an independent physical particle. The easiest 
way to see this is to make a particular choice of gauge, called the unitarity 
gauge. Using the local U(1) gauge symmetry (20.2), we can choose a(x) in 
such a way that ¢(2) becomes real-valued at every point x. With this choice, 
the field ¢2 is removed from the theory. The Lagrangian (20.1) becomes 


£=-1(F,,)? + (0,0)? + e2¢?.A, A" — V(9). (20.12) 
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If the potential V(¢) favors a nonzero vacuum expectation value of ¢, the 
gauge field acquires a mass; it also retains a coupling to the remaining, physical 
field Qj. 

This mechanism, by which spontaneous symmetry breaking generates a 
mass for a gauge boson, was explored and generalized to the non-Abelian case 
by Higgs, Kibble, Guralnik, Hagen, Brout, and Englert, and is now known 
as the Higgs mechanism. However, this mechanism had an earlier application 
to the theory of superconductivity. In Chapter 8, we constructed the Landau 
description of a second-order phase transition. To describe a superconductor, 
Landau and Ginzburg coupled this theory to an external electromagnetic field; 
they obtained precisely the Lagrangian (20.1). Since the gauge field acquires a 
nonzero mass, external electromagnetic fields penetrate a superconductor only 
to the depth my: This explains the Meissner effect, the observed exclusion 
of macroscopic magnetic fields from a superconductor. 

The role of the Goldstone boson in the Higgs mechanism is intricate, 
and seems mysterious at this level of the discussion. We first saw that the 
involvement of the Goldstone boson is necessary, as a matter of principle, in 
order for the gauge boson to acquire a mass. We then saw that the Goldstone 
boson can be formally eliminated from the theory. However, we might argue 
that the Goldstone boson has not completely disappeared. A massless vector 
boson has only two physical polarization states; we saw in Chapter 16 that 
the longitudinal polarization state cannot be produced, and appears in the 
formalism only to cancel other unphysical contributions. However, a massive 
vector boson must have three physical polarization states: In its rest frame, 
it is a spin-1 object, which can make no distinction between transverse and 
longitudinal polarizations. It is tempting to say that the gauge boson acquired 
its extra degree of freedom by eating the Goldstone boson. In Sections 21.1 
and 21.2 we will clarify this picture, by studying the quantization and gauge- 
fixing of spontaneously broken gauge theories. 


Systematics of the Higgs Mechanism 


The Higgs mechanism extends straightforwardly to systems with non-Abelian 
gauge symmetry. It is not difficult to derive the general relation by which a 
set of scalar field vacuum expectation values leads to the appearance of gauge 
boson masses. Let us work out this relation and then apply it in a number of 
examples. 

Consider a system of scalar fields ¢; that appear in a Lagrangian invariant 
under a symmetry group G, represented by the transformation 


Ops Oe a OR (20.13) 


It is convenient to write the ¢; as real-valued fields, for example, writing n 
complex fields as 2n real fields. Then the group representation matrices t® 
must be pure imaginary and, since they are Hermitian, antisymmetric. Let us 
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write 
so that the T° are real and antisymmetric. 

If we promote the symmetry group G to a local gauge symmetry, the 
covariant derivative on the @; is 


Duh = (Op — 1g Alt?)b = (Ou + gALT*)¢. 
Then the kinetic energy term for the @; is 
L (Dy bi)? = (Oudi)? + 9A%(I,G:T565) + 492 AS AM (L%9);(T°4)i- (20.15) 
Now let the ¢; acquire vacuum expectation values 


($i) = (G0)a; (20.16) 


and expand the ¢; about these values. The last term in Eq. (20.15) contains 
a term with the structure of a gauge boson mass, 


AL = 5mi, ALA”, (20.17) 
with the mass matrix 
may = 9 (T%b0)i(T” b0)i. (20.18) 


This matrix is positive semidefinite, since any diagonal element, in any basis, 
has the form 


m2, =9°(T"do)* > 0 (no sum). 


Thus, generically, all of the gauge bosons will receive positive masses. However, 
it may be that some particular generator T° of G leaves the vacuum invariant: 


Tg 0: 


In that case, the generator T will give no contribution to (20.18), and the 
corresponding gauge boson will remain massless. 

As in the Abelian case, the gauge boson propagator receives a contribution 
from the Goldstone bosons, which is necessary to make the vacuum polariza- 
tion amplitude transverse. To compute this contribution, we need the vertex 
that mixes gauge bosons and Goldstone bosons. This comes from the second 
term of the Lagrangian (20.15). When we insert the vacuum expectation value 
of the scalar field (20.16), this term becomes 


AL = GA, On bi(T* Go)i- (20.19) 


This interaction term does not involve all of the components of ¢—only those 
that are parallel to a vector T¢o for some choice of T®. These vectors repre- 
sent the infinitesimal rotations of the vacuum; thus the components @¢; that 
appear in (20.19) are precisely the Goldstone bosons. Using the fact that these 
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bosons are massless, we can compute the counterpart, for the non-Abelian 
case, of the Goldstone boson diagram in Eq. (20.11): 


; > = Y- (ak"(%db0)s) zo (—9k” (T°d0)s). (20.20) 


J 


The sum runs over those components j with a nonzero projection onto the 
space spanned by the 7" ¢o, or equally well, over all 7. This diagram is there- 
fore proportional to the mass matrix (20.18). Combining this expression with 
the contribution to the vacuum polarization from (20.17), we find a properly 
transverse result, 


[Lb LV 
=im?, (gi” ei 2 (20.21) 


where m?, is given by Eq. (20.18). 


Non-Abelian Examples 


Let us now apply this general formalism to some specific examples of non- 
Abelian gauge theories. Consider first a model with an SU(2) gauge field 
coupled to a scalar field ¢ that transforms as a spinor of SU(2). The covariant 
derivative acting on ¢ is 


Db = (O, — igA27")¢, (20.22) 


where 7* = o%/2. The square of this expression is the scalar field kinetic 
energy term. 

If ¢ acquires a vacuum expectation value, we can use the freedom of SU (2) 
rotations to write this expectation value in the form 


(¢) = = be , (20.23) 


Then the gauge boson masses arise from 


0 


1 a a 
\D.o|* = 59 (0 oe gad ie AG AH Lee, (20.24) 


We can symmetrize the matrix product under the interchange of a and ); 
using {7°,7°} = 56%, we find the mass term 
2,2 
GU" ja ya 
AL= 3 Vee ae (20525) 


All three gauge bosons receive the mass 


gu 
ma = — 
A 2? 


signaling that all three generators of S U (2) are broken equally well by (20.23). 


(20.26) 
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Po 
= T/ 2 
P1 << 


Figure 20.1. The space of configurations for a scalar field in the vector 
representation of SU(2). When the SU(2) symmetry is spontaneously bro- 
ken, the allowed vacuum states lie on a spherical surface. If the vacuum 
expectation value ¢o lies in the 3 direction, then the generator T° leaves ¢o 
unchanged, while T! and T? rotate ¢g in the directions shown. 


What if we had taken ¢ to transform according to the vector representa- 
tion of SU (2)? If we take ¢ to be a real-valued vector under SU(2), we must 
assign it the covariant derivative 


(DuP)a = uPa + G€abe Ay, Pe: (20:27) 


Again, the @ kinetic energy term is the square of this object, and so, if ¢ 
acquires a vacuum expectation value, we find the gauge boson mass term 


1 2 g’ b 2 
A ae 5 (Dud) = = (CabeAy,(Go)e) fone, (20.28) 


If a vector of SU(2) acquires an expectation value ¢9, we can choose 
our coordinates so that this vector points in any particular direction in the 
internal space. We will choose it to point in the 3 direction, as indicated in 
Fig. 20.1: 


($c) = (doe = Vibes. (20.29) 
Inserting (20.29) into (20.28), we find 


2 2 
J" 55: 2. 9 
AL= a (€ar3Ay,) = ree Cai + (A*)?). (20.30) 
The gauge bosons corresponding to the generators 1 and 2 acquire masses 


m1 = M2 = QV, (20.31) 


while the boson corresponding to the generator 3 remains massless. It is easy 
to see the reason for this distinction by glancing at Fig. 20.1. The vacuum 
expectation value of 6, destroys the symmetry of rotation about the axes 1 
and 2, but it preserves the symmetry of rotation about the 3 axis. As we saw 
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in our general analysis, gauge bosons corresponding to unbroken symmetry 
generators remain massless. 

It is interesting that this model contains both massive and massless gauge 
bosons, with the distinction between these bosons created by spontaneous 
symmetry breaking. If we interpret the massive bosons as W bosons and the 
massless gauge boson as the photon, it is tempting to interpret this theory as 
a unified model of weak and electromagnetic interactions. Georgi and Glashow 
proposed this model as a serious candidate for the theory of weak interactions." 
However, Nature chooses a different model, which we will discuss in the next 
section. 

We turn next to a more complicated example. Consider an SU(3) gauge 
theory with a scalar field in the adjoint representation. The covariant deriva- 
tive of ¢ takes the form 


DiPa = uPa “lr 9 fabeAp bes (20.32) 


and so the gauge field masses arise from the term 


g° by \2 
AL = oa Jabal Oe) -s (20.33) 
We can write this more clearly by defining the quantity 
® = f°, (20.34) 


where ¢t° are the 3 x 3 traceless Hermitian matrices that represent the genera- 
tors of SU(3). Using this notation and the definition (15.68) of the structure 
constants, we can rewrite the mass term (20.33) as 


AL = —g’ tr[[t*, ®][t?, ®]] AGA. (20.35) 
Now let ® acquire a vacuum expectation value 
(D) = Do. (20.36) 


Since ®p is a traceless Hermitian matrix, we should analyze its effects by 
diagonalizing it. In principle, ®pg could have three arbitrary eigenvalues that 
sum to zero. However, when one minimizes explicit potential energy functions, 
one often finds expectation values that preserve some of the original symmetry. 
We will consider two examples. 

First, ®g might have the orientation 


1 
by = |¢|- 1 | (20.37) 
—2 


'H. Georgi and S. L. Glashow, Phys. Rev. Lett. 28, 1494 (1972). 
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This matrix commutes with the four SU(3) generators 


T* QO 1 : 
f= te = —— 1 20.38 
( 0 0) 2/3 9 on 


Thus, the expectation value (20.37) breaks SU(3) spontaneously to SU(2) x 
U(1) and leaves the gauge bosons corresponding to these four generators mass- 
less. The remaining four generators of SU(3), 


1 0 0 1 7 O O -2 
Peds 0 0 0], ee 00 0 |, 
1 O 0 2 O O 
(20.39) 
1 0 0 0 1 0 0 O 
6 7 . 
= 5 0 0 1], = 5 0 0 -2], 
0 1 0 0 2 O 
acquire the masses 
2 
m? = (3gldl)”, (20.40) 
as one can check by substituting these matrices into Eq. (20.35). 
Another possible orientation for ®g is 
1 
Dp = |d| - —1] ; : (20.41) 


0 


In this case, only ¢? and t® commute with ®o, so the original SU(3) symmetry 
is broken down to U(1) x U(1). By substituting into (20.35), one can determine 
that the gauge bosons corresponding to the remaining generators of SU(3) 
acquire the masses 


Ht? m?=(2glol)°, #4, #5, 29,47: m? = (gldl)”. (20.42) 


Still larger symmetry groups offer a wider variety of symmetry-breaking 
patterns, and more complex mass matrices. We consider one further example 
in Problem 20.1. 


Formal Description of the Higgs Mechanism 


Up to this point, our study of the Higgs mechanism has been based on the ex- 
plicit analysis of scalar field Lagrangians coupled to gauge fields. Scalar field 
theories provide the simplest examples of systems with spontaneous symmetry 
breaking, and the explicit calculations they allow are useful for visualization. 
But symmetries can be broken in other ways. In the theory of superconductiv- 
ity, for example, the Abelian gauge invariance of electromagnetism is broken 
by pairs of electrons that condense in the ground state of a metal. In Sec- 
tion 19.3, we argued that, in the approximation that quark masses are very 
small, QCD possesses global symmetries that are spontaneously broken by a 
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condensation of quark-antiquark pairs. In these examples, spontaneous sym- 
metry breaking is the result of strong interactions beyond perturbation theory. 
We would like to understand whether these more general mechanisms of spon- 
taneous symmetry breaking can also give mass to vector bosons, and, if so, 
how the masses can be calculated. 

To carry out this analysis, we will need to abstract several ideas from 
the preceding discussion. First, we will discuss in general terms the relations 
between gauge bosons, Goldstone bosons, and global symmetry currents. Then 
we will use this information to construct the gauge boson mass matrix without 
making direct use of the Lagrangian. 

Consider, first, an arbitrary quantum field theory Lo with a global sym- 
metry G. In Section 9.6, we derived the Noether current corresponding to the 
G symmetry by varying the Lagrangian by a local gauge transformation with 
infinitesimal parameter a*(z). Transforming with a constant a should leave 
£Lo unchanged. Then the more general variation of Lp must take the form 


Ly = (A,a*%) JM, (20.43) 


for some set of vector operators J built from the fields of Lo. The variational 
principle then tells us that 
| Od" =). (20.44) 


We can identify the J¥® as the Noether currents of the global gauge symmetry. 

We can now couple this globally symmetric theory to non-Abelian gauge 
fields, promoting the global symmetry to a local symmetry. To first order in g, 
the new Lagrangian should take the form 


L= Ly — gAt JH + O(A?). (20.45) 


To check this, note that the transformation (20.43) compensates the varia- 
tion due to a gauge transformation of A’, Eq. (15.46), to leading order in g. 
The terms of order A? and higher can in general be arranged to compensate 
the higher-order terms in the gauge transformation. Thus, matrix elements in- 
volving only one insertion of the gauge field can be evaluated using properties 
of the Noether currents of the original globally symmetric theory. Note in par- 
ticular that the conservation law for these currents, Eq. (20.44), guarantees 
that the Ward identities for these matrix elements are satisfied. 

If the global symmetry of the theory Lo is spontaneously broken, this 
theory will contain Goldstone bosons, which will stand in a special relation 
to the Noether currents. At long wavelength, the Goldstone bosons become 
infinitesimal symmetry rotations of the vacuum, Q* |0), where Q? is the global 
charge associated with J¥’*. Thus, the operators J#® have the correct quantum 
numbers to create Goldstone bosons from the vacuum. Let |7;,) denote a 
Goldstone boson state. In general, there will be a current J” that can create 
or destroy this boson; we can parametrize the corresponding matrix element 
as 

(O| J#%(x) |e (p)) = —ip" Fe? *, (20.46) 
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where p” is the on-shell momentum of the boson and F% is a matrix of 
constants. The elements '% vanish when a denotes a generator of an unbroken 
symmetry. Then the nonvanishing matrix elements of F’% connect the currents 
of the spontaneously broken symmetries to their corresponding Goldstone 
bosons. Since the currents J? are conserved, we find 


0 = 0,(0|J"*(2) |ne(p)) = =p" Fe, (20.47) 
which implies that the bosons with nonzero matrix elements (20.46) satisfy 
»* = 0 on shell and so are massless. This is another proof of Goldstone’s 


theorem.? 

Since the scalar field theory that we examined earlier in this section should 
be a special case of this analysis, we should find there an example of the 
relation given in Eq. (20.46). Comparing Eqs. (20.15) and (20.45), we see 
that, for the scalar field theory, 


hae =— OnGi T5503, (20.48) 


which is indeed the Noether current corresponding to the global gauge sym- 
metry. Inserting the vacuum expectation value (20.16), we find 


JE = On Gi(T G0 )i, (20.49) 
which leads to the set of matrix elements 
(0| 749 (a) |bi(p)) = —ip"(T*bo)ie"?®. (20.50) 
Using this relation, we can identify 
ES, = T7350; (20.51) 


for the Higgs mechanism in a weakly coupled scalar field theory. To be more 
precise, the index 2 runs over all components of the scalar field @. However, 
we saw in the discussion below Eq. (20.19) that (20.51) is nonzero only for 
components ¢; that are Goldstone bosons, and only for symmetry generators 
a that are spontaneously broken. Thus the nonzero components of (20.51) 
form precisely the structure (20.46). 

As a concrete illustration of the way that the objects T@p9 link spon- 
taneously broken generators and Goldstone bosons, consider the situation of 
SU(2) symmetry broken by a scalar field in the vector representation, as in 
Eq. (20.29) and Fig. 20.1. According to the figure, rotations about the 1 axis 
tip the vacuum expectation value of ¢ into the 2 direction, rotations about 
the 2 axis tip this expectation value into the 1 direction, and rotations about 
3 leave (¢) invariant. Thus the gauge generators T! and T? are spontaneously 
broken, and the scalar field components ¢* and ¢! are the corresponding 
Goldstone bosons. This accords with the result of computing the elements of 
(To); explicitly: Using (T%),. = €°*°, we find 


(ope eao rave. (20.52) 


FA special case of this argument appeared in the discussion of Eq. (19.88). 
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Inserting this result into formula (20.50), we see that the current of each spon- 
taneously broken symmetry creates and destroys its own Goldstone boson. 

Now we can use this formalism to study the working of the Higgs mecha- 
nism in this general context. Consider the original theory £p coupled to gauge 
bosons of G. To see how the Higgs mechanism operates, we must compute the 
vacuum polarization amplitude. This amplitude is required by the Ward iden- 
tity to be transverse, so it is necessarily of the form 


kek’ 
k2 


b =i(g"” — ) - (m2, + O(F)), (20.53) 


It is not easy to compute the nonsingular terms in (20.53) in this general 
situation, but it is straightforward to compute the singular term, which comes 
from contributions with an intermediate Goldstone boson. Combining Eqs. 
(20.45) and (20.46), we see that the amplitude for a gauge boson to convert 
to a Goldstone boson is 


aaa, = —ght F%, (20.54) 


Then the pole contribution to the vacuum polarization is 
a a Vv 
rro—ern = (gk F i) gs (—gk Eo). (20.55) 
Comparing (20.55) with (20.21), we identify 
m2, = 9° FYF*;. (20.56) 


Notice that, in the case in which the symmetry is broken by a scalar field, 
this result reverts to (20.18). However, Eq. (20.56) applies to any theory of 
spontaneously broken symmetry, whether the symmetry breaking is apparent 
from the Lagrangian or whether it requires strong interactions or other non- 
perturbative effects. It is a general result, then, that any gauge boson coupled 
to the current of a spontaneously broken symmetry acquires a mass. 


20.2 The Glashow-Weinberg-Salam Theory 
of Weak Interactions 


We are now ready to write down the spontaneously broken gauge theory 
that gives the experimentally correct description of the weak interactions, a 
model introduced by Glashow, Weinberg, and Salam (GWS). Like the second 
SU(2) model considered in the previous section, this model gives a unified 
description of weak and electromagnetic interactions, in which the massless 
photon corresponds to a particular combination of symmetry generators that 
remains unbroken. | 

Again we begin with a theory with SU(2) gauge symmetry. To break the 
symmetry spontaneously, we introduce a scalar field in the spinor represen- 
tation of SU(2), as in Eq. (20.22). However, we know that this theory leads 
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to a system with no massless gauge bosons. We therefore introduce an addi- 
tional U(1) gauge symmetry. We assign the scalar field a charge +1/2 under 
this U(1) symmetry, so that its complete gauge transformation is 

jae els: (20.57) 


(Here 7* = 07/2.) If the field ¢ acquires a vacuum expectation value of the 


= (6) = a | (20.58) 


then a gauge transformation with 
a! =a’ =0, or =B (20.59) 


leaves (f) invariant. Thus, the theory will contain one massless gauge boson, 
corresponding to this particular combination of generators. The remaining 
three gauge bosons will acquire masses from the Higgs mechanism. 


Gauge Boson Masses 


It is straightforward to work out the details of the mass spectrum by using 
the methods of the previous section. The covariant derivative of ¢ is 


Dud = (Op — igAar® — i5g'Bu)d, (20.60) 
where Af and B,, are, respectively, the SU(2) and U(1) gauge bosons. Since 
the SU(2) and U(1) factors of the gauge group commute with one another, 
they can have different coupling constants, which we have called g and g’. 

The gauge boson mass terms come from the square of Eq. (20.60), evalu- 
ated at the scalar field vacuum expectation value (20.58). The relevant terms 
are 


=! aa 1, bub 1, jb 0 
AL=5(0 v) (gAar +50'B,) (9A T + 59'B") ale (20.61) 


If we evaluate the matrix product explicitly, using 7? = 0° /2, we find 


1 v? 
AL = 57 [9°(Au)? + 9°(AL) + (94g + 9' By)’. (20.62) 
There are three massive vector bosons, which we will notate as follows: 
1 U 
We = 5 (An =e iA‘) with mass my = 953 


20.63) 
1 ( 
Z? = (g As, — 9'B,,) with mass mz =1/g?+ 9 


MVP +e 


The fourth vector field, orthogonal to Zi remains massless: 


Ay = g A+ 9B,) with mass my, =0. (20.64) 


it 
Veta 
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We will identify this field with the electromagnetic vector potential. 

From now on it will be more convenient to write all expressions in terms 
of these mass eigenstate fields. Consider, for instance, the coupling of the 
vector fields to fermions. For a fermion field belonging to a general SU(2) 
representation, with U(1) charge Y, the covariant derivative takes the form 


D, = 0, —igA2T* — ig'Y B,. (20.65) 


In terms of the mass eigenstate fields, this becomes 


1 7 (gril? —qg’Y) 


v2 Vere" 


— ji — A, (T* + Y), (20.66) 


where T+ = (T! + iT?) . The normalization is chosen so that, in the spinor 
representation of SU(2), 


TS @ aio) So. (20.67) 


The last term of Eq. (20.66) makes explicit the fact that the massless gauge 
boson A,, couples to the gauge generator (T?+Y), which generates precisely 
the symmetry operation (20.59). 

To put expression (20.66) into a more useful form, we should identify the 
coefficient of the electromagnetic interaction as the electron charge e, 


/ 
ee (20.68) 


/g? a g 
and identify the electric charge quantum number as 
Q=T'+Y. (20.69) 


These substitutions, with Q = —1 for the electron, give the conventional form 
of the coupling of the electromagnetic field. 

To simplify expression (20.66) further, we define the weak mixing angle, 
6, to be the angle that appears in the change of basis from (A°, B) to (Z°, A): 


Z°\ — (cosOy —sin by A? 
A) \sin@, cos, B }’ 


/ 


g 


that is, 
g 


/g? = g’? 
Then, with the manipulation in the Z° coupling 


or hs gey £2 (q? a ae 5 gO: 


COs 05 = sin#,, = (20.70) 
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we can rewrite the covariant derivative (20.66) in the form 


. @g ee . @G ; 
Di =0,= ims (WiT++W,T-)- per Z,,(T° —sin* 0.Q) — ieA,Q, 
(20.71) 
where P 
g= (20.72) 


We see here that the couplings of all of the weak bosons are described by 
two parameters: the well-measured electron charge e, and a new parameter 0,,. 
The couplings induced by W and Z exchange will also involve the masses of 
these particles. However, these masses are not independent, since it follows 
from Eqs. (20.63) that 


my = mz Cos b,,. (20.73) 


All effects of W and Z exchange processes, at least at tree level, can be written 
in terms of the three basic parameters e, 0,,, and my. 


Coupling to Fermions 


The covariant derivative (20.71) uniquely determines the coupling of the W 
and Z° fields to fermions, once the quantum numbers of the fermion fields are 
specified. ‘To determine these quantum numbers, we must take account of the 
fact, mentioned in Section 17.3, that the W boson couples only to left-handed 
helicity states of quarks and leptons. 

At the level of the classical Lagrangian, there is no difficulty in construct- 
ing theories in which the left- and right-handed components of a fermion field 
couple differently to gauge bosons.* Already in Section 3.2 we saw that the 
kinetic energy term for Dirac fermions splits into separate pieces for the left- 
and right-handed fields: 


PG = bib. + VRiddr. (20.74) 


When we couple ~ to a gauge field, we can assign wr, and wr to different 
representations of the gauge group. Then the two terms on the right-hand 
side of (20.74) will contain two different covariant derivatives, and these will 
imply two different sets of couplings. 

In the GWS model, we can use this technique to insure that only the left- 
handed components of the quark and lepton fields couple to the W bosons. We 
assign the left-handed fermion fields to doublets of SU(2), while making the 
right-handed fermion fields singlets under this group. Once we have specified 
the T° value for each fermion field, the value of Y that we must assign follows 
from Eq. (20.69). This means that the Y assignments will also be different for 


*In Section 19.4, we argued that there is a possible problem with this strategy at 
the level of quantum corrections. We will check below whether the specific model we 
construct avoids this problem. 
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the left- and right-handed components of quarks and leptons. For the right- 
handed fields, T° = 0, and so we reproduce the standard electric charges by 
assigning Y to equal the electric charge. For example, for the right-handed u 
quark field, Y = +2/3; for e;, Y = —1. For the left-handed fields, 


eea(S. a ae 


the assignments Y = —1/2 and Y = +1/6, respectively, combine with T? = 
+1/2 to give the correct electric charge assignments. Since the left- and right- 
handed fermions live in different representations of the fundamental gauge 
group, it is often useful to think of these components as distinct particles, 
which are mixed by the fermion mass terms. 

In fact, the construction of fermion mass terms is a serious problem, be- 
cause all possible such terms are forbidden by global gauge invariances. For 
example, we cannot write an electron mass term 


AL = —-—m. (Exer + EREL), (20.76) 


because the fields e; and eg belong to different SU(2) representations and 
have different U(1) charges. For the next few pages, we will ignore this prob- 
lem by treating all fermion fields as massless. This description will suffice to 
analyze the structure of the weak interactions at high energies, where the 
quark and lepton masses can be ignored. At the end of this section we will 
return to the problem of writing quark and lepton mass terms in the GWS 
theory. The solution to this problem will reinforce the idea that the left- and 
right-handed fermion fields are fundamentally independent entities, mixed to 
form massive fermions by some subsidiary process. 

If we ignore fermion masses, the Lagrangian for the weak interactions of 
quarks and leptons follows directly from the charge assignments given above. 
The fermion kinetic energy terms for e, v, u, and d are 


L=E,(UP)E, + ér(iP)er + Q,(iP)Qr + tr(iP)ur + dr(iP)dr. (20.77) 


In each term, the covariant derivative is given by Eq. (20.65), with T* and Y 
evaluated in the particular representation to which that fermion field belongs. 
For example, 


Q,GD)Qr = Q, iy" (0, — igAtr? — ig9'B,) Qt. (20.78) 

A right-handed neutrino would have zero coupling both to SU(2) and to U(1), 
so we have simply omitted this field from Eq. (20.77). 

To work out the physical consequences of the fermion-vector boson cou- 

plings, we should write Eq. (20.77) in terms of the vector boson mass eigen- 


states, using the form of the covariant derivative given in Eq. (20.71). Equation 
(20.77) then takes the form 


L= E,(G—)Ex + ér(iPer + Q, tPA) Qr + Ur(iP)ur + dr(id)dr 


Z (20.79) 
+9(Wi It +W, Jt, + Z2I5) + eAyJou: 
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where 
= _(opy"ex sei eaiat rae 
Ww Ja 


= Ea: - 
5 yg en tun + dry"ur); 


4 5 [Pur ($)en + ex (3 + sin? Oy ex + env! (sin? Bu)en 
+uzy" (4 — ¥sin? 6,)ur + try (—2 sin’ 6,)ur 
+ dy (-4 + }sin? Oy)dz + dey! (3 sin? 0) dp |; 
Jom = ey#(-l)e + wy (+2)u + dy#(—-4)d. (20.80) 


Here we have used Eq. (20.67) to simplify the W boson currents. Notice 
that the current J ,, associated with the photon field is indeed the standard 
electromagnetic current. 


Anomaly Cancellation 


As we have just seen, there is no difficulty in writing a Lagrangian that cou- 
ples the GWS gauge bosons to fermions in a chiral fashion. However, these 
chiral couplings do present a potential problem that appears at the level of 
one-loop corrections. In Section 19.2, we saw that an axial current that is con- 
served at the level of the classical equations of motion can acquire a nonzero 
divergence through one-loop diagrams that couple this current to a pair of 
gauge bosons. The Feynman diagram that contains this anomalous contribu- 
tion is a triangle diagram with the axial current and the two gauge currents 
at its vertices. In a gauge theory in which gauge bosons couple to a chiral 
current, the dangerous triangle diagrams appear in the one-loop corrections 
to the three-gauge-boson vertex function. The anomalous terms violate the 
Ward identity for this amplitude. Thus, as we argued in Section 19.4, theo- 
ries in which gauge bosons couple to chiral currents can be gauge invariant 
only if the anomalous contribution somehow disappears. Fortunately, as we 
saw there, the anomalous terms can be arranged to cancel when one sums 
over all possible fermion species that can circulate in these diagrams. 
Within the GWS theory, the requirement from experiment that the weak 
interaction currents are left-handed forced us to choose a chiral gauge cou- 
pling. Now we must check that the anomalous terms from the triangle dia- 
grams cancel as required. We will find that they do, but only through a subtle 
and rather magical interplay of the quantum numbers of quarks and leptons. 
The anomalous term of a triangle diagram of three gauge bosons A/, Ae. 


'If you have not read Chapter 19, but you are willing to assume that the fermion 
triangle diagram contains a contribution that violates gauge invariance, you should 
still be able to follow the argument that follows. 
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and AS is proportional to the group theoretic invariant 
ime Cite yl (20.81) 


where the trace is taken over all fermion species. The anticommutator comes 
from taking the sum of two triangle diagrams in which the fermions circle in 
opposite directions. The factor y° registers the fact that the anomaly is asso- 
ciated with chiral currents; this factor equals —1 for left-handed fermions and 
+1 for right-handed fermions. In theories such as QED or QCD in which the 
gauge bosons couple equally to right- and left-handed species, the anomalies 
automatically cancel. This bookkeeping method is a special case of the more 
general method presented in Section 19.4. 

To evaluate the anomalies of the GWS theory, it is easiest to work in the 
basis of SU(2) x U(1) gauge bosons, before the mixing to the photon and 
Z° mass eigenstates. It suffices to evaluate the triangle diagrams for massless 
fermions, so that right- and left-handed fermions have distinct quantum num- 
bers. However, we must consider not only the anomalies of diagrams with three 
SU(2) x U(1) gauge bosons, but also diagrams with both weak-interaction 
gauge bosons and color SU(3) gauge bosons of QCD. If we consider effects of 
gravity on the weak-interaction gauge theory, there is also a possibly anoma- 
lous diagram with one weak-interaction gauge boson and two gravitons. We 
can omit diagrams, such as the anomaly of three SU(3) bosons or of one SU (3) 
boson and two gravitons, in which all of the couplings are left-right symmet- 
ric. Then the full set of diagrams with possible anomalous terms is shown in 
Fig. 20.2. All of the possible anomalies must cancel if the Ward identities of 
the SU(2) x U(1) gauge theory are to be satisfied. 

It is a special property of SU(2) gauge theory that the anomaly of three 
SU(2) gauge bosons always vanishes; this result follows from the property of 
Pauli sigma matrices {o0%,0°} = 26%, which implies that the trace (20.81) 
vanishes. The anomalies containing one SU(3) boson or one SU(2) boson are 
proportional to 

tr[t?] = 0 or trie | = 0, (20.82) 


The remaining nontrivial anomalies are those of one U(1) boson with two 
SU(2) bosons or two SU(3) bosons, the anomaly of three U(1) bosons, and 
the gravitational anomaly with one U(1) gauge boson. 

The anomaly of one U(1) boson with two SU(3) bosons is proportional 
to the group theory factor 


ee VS 50 Ve, (20.83) 
q 
where the sum runs over left-handed quarks and right-handed quarks, with an 


extra (—1) for the left-handed contributions. Inserting the charge assignments 
given above for uz, dz, ur, and dr, we find 


> Yq = -2-§ + (3) + (-9) = 0. (20.84) 
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Figure 20.2. Possible gauge anomalies of weak interaction theory. All of 
these anomalies must vanish for the Glashow-Weinberg-Salam theory to be 
consistent. | 


Similarly, the anomaly of a U(1) boson with two SU(2) bosons is proportional 
to 


tr[r@r°Y] = 26° S$ Yor, (20.85) 
fL | 
where the sum runs over the left-handed fermions £;, and Q,. Thus, 
Yr, = —(-$) -3-3 =0; (20.86) 
fL 


the factor 3 counts the color states of the quarks. The anomaly of three U(1) 
gauge bosons is proportional to a sum involving left- and right-handed leptons 
and quarks: 


tr[Y°] = —2(—4)® + (—1)? — 3[2(4)° — (2)3 — (—4)9] =0. (20.87) 


Finally, the gravitational anomaly with one U(1) gauge boson is proportional 
to 


tr[Y] = —2(-—5) + (—1) — 3[2(4) — (2) - (—3)] =0. (20.88) 


The Glashow-Weinberg-Salam theory is thus a chiral gauge theory that 
is completely free of axial vector anomalies among the gauge currents. How- 
ever, the cancellation of anomalies requires that leptons and quarks appear 
in complete multiplets with the structure of (E,,er,Qr,ur,drR). This set of 
fields is often called a generation of quarks and leptons. The consistency of the 
theory requires that quarks and leptons appear in Nature in equal numbers, 
organizing themselves into successive generations in this way. 


Experimental Consequences of the GWS Theory 


Now that we have a fundamental theory for the coupling of W and Z bosons 
to fermions, we can work out the consequences of this theory for observable 
processes mediated by weak bosons. This analysis should reproduce the ef- 
fective Lagrangian description of the weak interactions used in Chapters 17 
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V d Vy U 
Figure 20.3. Some processes with virtual W and Z boson exchange. 


and 18, and also predict additional observable effects of weak boson exchange. 
In our discussion here, we will derive only the most basic relations in this sub- 
ject; we do not have space for a systematic survey of the phenomenology 
of weak interactions. However, we encourage the reader to study the exper- 
imental foundations of the weak interactions, which contain many beautiful 
illustrations of the principles of quantum field theory.+ 

At energies low compared to the vector boson masses, the couplings of the 
weak bosons have their major effects through processes that involve virtual 
weak boson exchange. These processes are shown in Fig. 20.3. We will derive 
the Feynman rules for massive gauge bosons in Chapter 21., Meanwhile, it is 
reasonable to guess that the W and Z boson propagators are given by 

—jgh” 


(WH (PW (—p)) = Fy, (ZH(P)2*(-p)) = Ay (20.88) 
We will see in Section 21.1 that these propagators give correct expressions for 
diagrams with W and Z exchange up to terms of order (m+/mw ), where mf 
is a fermion mass. 

First consider the W exchange diagram in Fig. 20.3, in the limit of energies 
low compared to the W mass. We can then neglect the p* term in the denom- 
inator of the W propagator (20.89). Taking the W coupling from Eq. (20.79), 
we find that the diagram can be described by the effective Lagrangian 


igh” 


2 
g = 


5 (20.90) 
= = 5 (éxy*ur + diyur) (Oryper + tiny). 
My 
The coefficient is often written in terms of the Fermi constant, 
Gr g° 
ee 20.91 
V2 8mdy re 


The various terms in this effective Lagrangian reproduce the expressions we 
have already written in Eqs. (17.31), (18.28), and (18.29). Since these in- 
teractions among leptons and quarks are mediated by the exchange of an 


'The experimental successes of the theory of weak interactions are reviewed in 
the book of Commins and Bucksbaum (1983). 
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electrically charged vector boson, they are called collectively charged-current 
interactions. The effective Lagrangian (20.90) turns out to provide an impres- 
sively successful description of the phenomenology of charged-current weak 
interactions. We have described its use in high-energy neutrino scattering, 
but it has comparable successes in nuclear 3-decay, muon decay, and a variety 
of other processes. 

In a similar way, we can work out the effective Lagrangian resulting from 
virtual Z° exchange. We find 


i 
ALz = ami, 22 THz 


AG p tae - 2 (20.92) 
-“albh (T — sin 6uQ)4) . 


where the sum in the second line runs over all left-handed and right-handed 
flavors, and we have used relation (20.73) to simplify the prefactor. We say that 
the effective Lagrangian (20.92) mediates neutral current weak interaction 
processes. Notice that, if we define SU(2) gauge currents as 


Ye tie oa daa (20.93) 
f 


then the effective Lagrangians of W and Z exchange can be written together 
in the simple form 


AG Fr 


(Ca + (JH)? + (J#3 — sin? O,J%,,)?|. (20.94) 
This expression becomes manifestly invariant under an unbroken global SU (2) 
symmetry in the limit g’ — 0 or sin? 0,, — 0. We will discuss this observation 
further at the end of this section. 

The neutral current effective Lagrangian (20.92) contains terms that cou- 
ple together all of the various species of quarks and leptons. ‘These terms 
violate parity, and so distinguish themselves from the effects of strong and 
electromagnetic interactions. For example, Eq. (20.92) predicts the existence 
of neutral current deep inelastic neutrino scattering events, in which a high- 
energy neutrino shatters a nucleon but does not convert to a final-state muon 
or electron. This process is analyzed in Problem 20.4. Similarly, the neutral- 
current interaction predicts the presence of parity-violating effects in electron 
deep inelastic scattering. It also predicts a parity-violating electron-nucleon 
interaction that should mix atomic energy levels, and a similar parity-violating 
nucleon-nucleon interaction. Within the GWS theory, the strengths of all of 
these various effects are predicted in terms of the Fermi constant and one ad- 
ditional parameter, the value of sin? 6,,. Thus, the GWS theory can be tested 
by observing each of these effects and asking whether a single value of this 
parameter can account for the strengths of all of these disparate processes. 
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e- et e et 
Figure 20.4. Diagrams contributing to the process ete~ — ff in the 
Glashow- Weinberg-Salam theory. 


Further tests of the GWS theory are available at higher energies. The 
process ete~ — ff is affected in an essential way, since the theory contains a 
new diagram with s-channel Z° exchange, which interferes with the standard 
photon exchange diagram, as shown in Fig. 20.4. It is straightforward to work 
out the effects of this interference using the methods of Section 5.2, so we 
have left this analysis as Problem 20.3. 

As the center-of-mass energy approaches mz, the Z° appears directly as 
a resonance in the ete~ annihilation cross section. Similarly, both the W and 
the Z can be observed as resonances in quark-antiquark annihilation, viewed 
as a parton subprocess in proton-antiproton scattering. The positions of these 
resonances are predicted from Gr, sin’ 6,,, and the value of e or a, according 
to Eqs. (20.72) and (20.91). Using these relations, we find 


TO TO 


2 2 
oS Wis Se, 20.95 
da /2G r sin? 8, 2 V/2G Fr sin? 6, cos? 6, \ 


The detailed shape of the Z° resonance is shown in Fig. 20.5. The experimental 
measurements shown are compared to a theoretical curve with the resonance 
position adjusted for the best fit. The height and width of the resonance are 
then predicted by the GWS theory. The resonance is broadened to higher 
energies by processes in which the electron and positron radiate collinear 
photons before annihilation; this correction was discussed in Problem 5.5. 

Because the Lagrangian of the GWS theory treats left- and right-handed 
fermions as distinct species with completely different quantum numbers, the 
couplings of the Z° to left- and right-handed fermions differ signficantly. One 
manifestation of this is the presence of a polarization asymmetry, a net polar- 
ization of fermions produced in the decay Z° — ff, or an asymmetry in the 
inverse process of Z° production. This asymmetry can be read directly from 
the form of the Z° current given in (20.80): 


Af T(Z° = fif r) = T(z oe frft) 
v8 T(Z9 = fifa) +T(Z° = frit) 
4 — |Q;| sin? Oy)? — (Qy sin? Oi) 
— |Qz| sin’ cy a (Qs sin’ Dir 


(20.96) 
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Figure 20.5. The total cross section for ete~ annihilation to hadrons for 
Ecm Close to the Z° boson mass, as measured by the ALEPH, DELPHI, L3, 
and OPAL experiments and compiled by the Particle Data Group, Phys. Rev. 
D50, (1994), Fig. 32.14. References to the original articles are given there. 
The solid curve is the prediction of the GWS theory. 


For a realistic value sin? 6,, = 0.23, this expression gives a 15% asymmetry for 
charged leptons and a 95% asymmetry for d, s, and 6 quarks. The asymmetry 
can be checked experimentally for leptons by measuring the polarization of T 
leptons at the Z° resonance, or by measuring the relative cross sections for 
producing the resonance using left- versus right-handed electrons. For quarks, 
the asymmetry can be determined indirectly from the forward-backward pro- 
duction asymmetry on the resonance, as explained in Problem 20.3. 

Because the weak neutral current has so many different manifestations, 
the GWS theory of weak interactions can be subjected to a stringent test by 
comparing the values of the parameter sin? @,, needed to account for each of 
its predicted effects. Table 20.1 presents the values of sin? 6, extracted from 
a wide variety of weak interaction neutral current effects and asymmetries. In 
all cases, one-loop radiative corrections must be included to analyze the ex- 
periment at the required level of accuracy. These radiative corrections involve 
some subtlety. First, one must adopt a specific renormalization convention 
that defines sin’ @,, and use it consistently in all calculations. The table shows 
results for two different choices of this convention. In both conventions, the 
values of weak-interaction observables are taken to be functions of a, Gr, and 
a third independent parameter. In the first column this parameter is the mass 
ratio my /mz, and, following the tree-level expression (20.73), we consider 
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Table 20.1. Values of sin’ 6, from Weak Interaction Experiments 


Observed Quantity or Process sty sin? O.,475 
mz 0.2247 (21) (0.2320 (6) 
my 0.2264 (25) 0.2338 (22) 
ee 0.2250(18) 0.2322 (6) 
Lepton f-b asymmetries at the Z° 0.2243 (17) 0.2315 (11) 
All pair-production asymmetries at the Z° 0.2245 (17) 0.2317 (8) 
A® , at the Z° 0.2221 (17) 0.2292 (10) 
Deep inelastic neutrino scattering 0.2260 (48) 0.233 (5) 
Neutrino-proton elastic scattering 0.205 (31) 0.212 (32) 
Neutrino-electron elastic scattering 0.224 (9) 0.231 (9) 
Atomic parity violation 0.216 (8) 0.223 (8) 
Parity violation in inelastic e~ scattering 0.216 (17) 0.223 (18) 


The values listed here are obtained by fitting experimental observations by 
adjusting the value of Say or sin? 6.) 773, taking a and Gr as accurately known 
parameters. The numbers in parentheses are the standard errors in the last 
displayed digits. The conversion from the experimentally measured quantities 
to st, or sin? 6,375 depends on the value of the top quark mass and the mass 
of the Higgs boson. These values assume a top quark mass of 169 GeV and a 
Higgs mass of 300 GeV; the quoted errors include an uncertainty of 17 GeV in 
the top quark mass and a range from 60 GeV to 1000 GeV for the Higgs mass. 
The differences in the relative errors between the two columns reflect the 
importance of this theoretical uncertainty. Some observables depend weakly 
on as; these values assume as(mz) = 0.120 + .007. This table is taken from 
the article of P. Langacker and J. Erler for the Particle Data Group, Phys. 
Rey. D50, 1304 (1994). That article contains a full set of references and a 
discussion of the sources of uncertainty in these determinations. 


this ratio to define a renormalized value of sin? 6,,: 


De es Miy 
Sy =1 ae (20.97) 
In the second column, the third parameter is sin’ 9,, computed from the weak 
interaction coupling constants defined by minimal subtraction (Eq. (11.77)). 
The differences between different definitions of sin? @,, appear at the level 
of one-loop computations and can reveal interesting physics; this subject is 
discussed in Section 21.3. 

A second subtlety is that the one-loop corrections to weak neutral current 
processes depend on the value of the t quark mass, which has only recently 
been determined and is still somewhat poorly known. The dependence on the 
¢ quark mass is relatively strong, for interesting reasons that we will discuss 
in Section 21.3. The one-loop corrections also depend weakly on properties of 
the particles responsible for the spontaneous symmetry breaking. 
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We can see from Table 20.1 that a wide variety of effects due to the 
weak neutral current have been observed, with magnitudes accounted for by 
a single, consistent value of sin? @,,. This remarkable concordance of theory 
and experiment gives us confidence that the Glashow-Weinberg-Salam theory 
is indeed the correct description of weak and electromagnetic interactions. 


Fermion Mass Terms 


We now return to the problem of writing mass terms for the quarks and 
leptons. Recall that one cannot put ordinary mass terms into the Lagrangian, 
because the left- and right-handed components of the various fermion fields 
have different gauge quantum numbers and so simple mass terms violate gauge 
invariance. To give masses to the quarks and leptons, we must again invoke 
the mechanism of spontaneous symmetry breaking. 

We began this section by assuming that a scalar field ¢ acquires a vacuum 
expectation value (20.58), in order to give mass to the W and Z bosons. This 
scalar field needed to be a spinor under SU(2) and to have Y = 1/2 in order 
to produce the correct pattern of gauge boson masses. With these quantum 
numbers, we can also write a gauge-invariant coupling linking ez, er, and ¢, 
as follows: 


AL. =—-r-E,-derthe. (20.98) 


Here the SU(2) indices of the doublets Ez, and ¢ are contracted; notice also 
that the charges Y of the various fields sum to zero. The parameter A, is a 
new dimensionless coupling constant. If we replace ¢ in this expression by its 
vacuum expectation value (20.58), we obtain 


1 7 
AL. = “5 éper thc. +-:-. (20.99) 
This is a mass term for the electron. The size of the mass is set by the vacuum 
expectation value of ¢, rescaled by the new dimensionless coupling: 


ev. (20.100) 


Since the electron mass is proportional to v, one might expect that the 
masses of the electron and the W boson should be of the same order. In fact, 
taking the observed values, me/mw ~ 6 x 107°. Since A, is a renormalizable 
coupling, it must be treated as an input to the theory. Thus the GWS theory 
allows the electron to be very light, but it cannot explain why the electron is 
so light compared to the W boson. 

We can write mass terms for the quark fields in the same way. Notice 
that, in the following expression, both terms are invariant under SU(2) and 
have zero net Y: 


AL, = —r\aQ, ode — due? Q bur + he. (20.101) 
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Substituting the vacuum expectation value of ¢ from Eq. (20.58), these terms 
become 
Shape a ra ee (20.102) 
——=Agv — —,vuULuU Cotes, 
53 dUaLaR 5) LUR 
standard mass terms for the d and u quarks. The GWS theory thus gives the 
relations 


AL, = 


AyV. (20.103) 


As with the electron, the theory parametrizes but does not explain the small 
values of the d and u quark masses observed experimentally. 

When additional generations of quarks are introduced into the theory, 
there can be additional coupling terms that mix generations. Alternatively, 
we can diagonalize the Higgs couplings by choosing a new basis for the quark 
fields. We will show that this is always possible in Section 20.3. However, 
this simplification of the Higgs couplings causes a complication in the gauge 
couplings. Let 


ur = (UisCPstE) « ds = (dz, sz, bz) (20.104) 


denote the up- and down-type quarks in their original basis, and let uw? and 
d': denote the quarks in the basis that diagonalizes their Higgs couplings. This 
latter basis is the physical one, since it is the basis that diagonalizes the mass 
matrix. The two bases are related by unitary transformations: 


ui, = Ut uy, 1 =U di. (20.105) 
In this new basis, the W boson current takes the form 


oe It se 
Jy = set dy, = ity" (UlUa)isd7. (20.106) 


v2 v2 


This expression is conventionally written 
1 _,. | 
Jin = Fate Vind, (20.107) 


where V;,; is a unitary matrix called the Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa (CKM) 
matrix. The off-diagonal terms in V;; allow weak-interaction transitions be- 
tween quark generations. For example, restricting to two generations for sim- 
plicity and writing | 

Vij;d7 = cos6.d), + sin 6,8',, (20.108) 


the term proportional to sin@, allows an s quark to decay weakly to a u 
quark. We have made use of this structure in our discussion of the effective 
Lagrangian for K meson decays in Section 18.2. We will discuss CKM flavor 
mixing and its symmetry properties in more detail in Section 20.3. 

It is interesting to note that there is no term within the structure we 
have described that gives a mass to the neutrino. If we wanted to generalize 
Eq. (20.98) to allow a neutrino mass term, we would have to introduce a new 
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fermion field vz that is completely neutral under SU(2) x U(1). Then we could 
write the Higgs coupling 


AL, = —rA,ePEpadblur + hc, (20.109) 


which would give the y%. a mass, presumably comparable to that of the elec- 
tron. But we know from experiment that neutrino masses are extremely small; 
the mass of the 1. is known to be less than 10 eV. This extreme suppression of 
the neutrino masses would be naturally explained if the states vy do not ex- 
ist. We will show in Section 20.3 that this assumption also implies that there 
are no transitions between leptons of different generations; this result is also 
in accord with very strong experimental bounds. 


The Higgs Boson 


This discussion of fermion mass generation emphasizes that the scalar field 
that causes spontaneous breaking of the gauge symmetry is an important 
ingredient in the structure of the Glashow-Weinberg-Salam theory. We should 
therefore ask whether it has any more direct manifestations. 

To investigate this question, we will work in the unitarity gauge, analogous 
to that used for the Abelian model in Eq. (20.12). Let us parametrize the scalar 
field @ by writing 


oe U(a) <5 (, cnet | (20.110) 


The two-component spinor on the right has an arbitrary real-valued lower 
component, given by the vacuum expectation value of ¢ plus a fluctuating 
real-valued field h(x) with (h(x)) = 0. This spinor is acted on by a general 
SU (2) gauge transformation U(x) to produce the most general complex-valued 
two-component spinor. We can now make a gauge transformation to eliminate 
U(x) from the Lagrangian. This reduces ¢ to a field with one physical degree 
of freedom. 

An explicit renormalizable Lagrangian that leads to a vacuum expectation 
value for ¢ is 


2 
L=|Dud| + u?b'd — A(9'4)?. (20.111) 
The minimum of the potential energy occurs at 
2\1/2 | 
v= (=) | (20.112) 


In the unitarity gauge, the potential energy terms in (20.111) take the form 


1 
Ly = —p?h? — doh? — 7 ht 


; ; (20.113) 
= = 5M he = V2 mad! = pe 
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Figure 20.6. Feynman rules for the couplings of the Higgs boson to vector 
bosons, to fermions, and to itself. 


The quantum of the field h(x) is a scalar particle with mass 
mp = V2 = V2X0. (20.114) 


This particle is known as the Higgs boson. As for the fermions in the GWS 
theory, the Higgs boson has a mass whose general magnitude is controlled by 
the vacuum expectation value v, but whose precise value is determined by a 
new, unspecified, renormalizable coupling constant. 

The expansion of the kinetic energy term of (20.111) in unitarity gauge 
yields the gauge boson mass term (20.62), plus additional terms involving the 
Higgs boson field. Explicitly, 


1 1 hy? 
Lx = 5 (Oph)? + [mi Wet Wy + 5m ZZ, (4+ | (20.115) 


where mw and mz are given by Eqs. (20.63). 

Finally, the fermion mass terms in Eqs. (20.98) and (20.101) lead to direct 
couplings of the Higgs boson to fermions. Evaluating these terms in unitarity 
gauge, we find that, for any quark or lepton flavor, the Higgs boson couples 
according to 


f= —m ff (1+ =). (20.116) 


The Higgs boson couplings in Eqs. (20.113), (20.115), and (20.116) lead to 
the Feynman rules shown in Fig. 20.6. 

In general, the couplings of the Higgs boson to other particles of the weak 
interaction theory are proportional to the masses of those particles. Thus, the 
particles that are most easily made in the laboratory have very weak couplings 
to the Higgs boson, which makes it difficult to observe this particle. In any 
event, the Higgs boson has not yet been found. As of this writing, the Higgs 
boson that we have just described has been searched for and excluded for 
values of mp, below 60 GeV. If the self-coupling A is large, however, the Higgs 
boson could have a mass as large as 1000 GeV; thus, a large dynamic range 
remains unexplored. 
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The phenomenological properties of the Higgs boson are worked out in 
more detail in the Final Project of Part III. 


A Higgs Sector? 


Since there is no experimental evidence for the existence of the simple Higgs 
boson contained in the GWS model, it is worth asking whether the W and Z 
bosons might acquire mass by a more complicated mechanism. There are two 
aspects to this question. 

First, is it certain that the W and Z bosons are gauge bosons of a spon- 
taneously broken SU(2) x U(1) symmetry? The evidence for this idea comes 
from the universality of the couplings of the various quarks and leptons to the 
weak interactions. This universality is tested in the fact that the same value of 
the Fermi constant describes all charged-current weak-interaction processes, 
and that this same strength of coupling combined with a single value of sin? 6,, 
describes the whole range of weak neutral current phenomena. We have seen, 
especially in the discussion of Chapter 16, that the principle of local gauge 
invariance leads naturally to the prediction of universal, flavor-independent, 
coupling constants. No other principle is known that would explain this strik- 
ing regularity. Thus there is compelling evidence that the underlying theory 
of the weak interactions is a spontaneously broken gauge theory. 

However, it is quite possible that the mechanism of the spontaneous break- 
ing of SU(2) x U(1) is more complicated than the simple model of a single 
scalar field that we have written in Eq. (20.111). In principle, the breaking of 
SU (2) x U(1) might be the result of the dynamics of a complicated new set of 
particles and interactions, which we will refer to as the Higgs sector. Experi- 
ment gives us only three properties of this new sector: First, it must generate 
the masses of the quarks and leptons. Second, it must generate the masses of 
the W and Z bosons. The third piece of information, which is the only non- 
trivial one, comes from the relation (20.73) between weak boson masses in the 
GWS theory, 

My = ™Mz cos by. (20.117) 


This relation is satisfied experimentally to better than 1% accuracy, that is, to 
the level of one-loop radiative corrections. Whatever complicated mechanism 
we invoke to generate the spontaneous breaking of SU(2) x U(1), it should 
reproduce this relation in a natural way. 

To understand the implications of relation (20.117), we must analyze the 
gauge boson mass matrix without assuming that SU(2) x U(1) is broken by 
the expectation value of a scalar field. Actually, it is possible to compute 
the gauge boson mass matrix under much less restrictive assumptions, using 
the argument given at the very end of Section 20.1. There we constructed 
the gauge boson mass matrix from the matrix elements for gauge currents to 
create or destroy Goldstone bosons. We will now show that relation (20.117) 
follows for a large class of models of SU(2) x U(1) breaking for which these 
matrix elements satisfy certain simple properties. 
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Any model of weak-interaction symmetry breaking must contain some set 
of fields that is responsible for the spontaneous breaking of SU(2) x U(1). 
Think of this sector of the theory as a field theory with a global SU(2) x U(1) 
symmetry, which is promoted to a local symmetry through its coupling to 
gauge bosons. In the theory with global symmetry, this symmetry is sponta- 
neously broken to U(1). Since three continuous symmetries are spontaneously 
broken, this sector must supply three Goldstone bosons, which will eventually 
be eaten by Wt, W~, and Z®. Call these three bosons 7,, where a = 1, 2,3. 
Let J#* be the SU(2) symmetry currents of the new sector, and let JHY be 
the U(1) current. The gauge boson mass matrix will then be constructed from 
the matrix elements (20.46), which here take the form 


(0| JHA |ay(p)) = —ip" FA, (20.118) 


with A = 1,2,3,Y and b = 1,2,3. Using the method of Eq. (20.55), we find 
that the gauge boson vacuum polarization contains the pole term 


a 
75 (9aF“c)(9BF"c), (20.119) 


summed over c, where g4 = g for A= 1,2,3 and g4 = g’ for A= Y. Then we 
can identify the gauge boson mass matrix as 


Map = gagBF".F*.. (20.120) 


To reproduce the known form of the weak gauge boson mass matrix, we 
must now place constraints on the F'4,. First we must insure that the photon 
remains massless. This follows if the linear combination of charges (20.69) 
annihilates the vacuum. In the language of Eq. (20.118), we must insist that 
the corresponding linear combination of currents cannot excite a Goldstone 
boson: 

(O| (J#3 + JH*) |*(p)) = 0. (20.121) 


We can also achieve relation (20.117), using the following additional assump- 
tion: The symmetry-breaking sector has an SU(2) global symmetry, under 
which the three Goldstone bosons and the three SU(2) gauge currents trans- 
form as triplets, which remains exact when the SU(2) gauge symmetry is spon- 
taneously broken. This global SU(2) symmetry implies that, if A=a=1,2,3 
in Eq. (20.118), 

(0| Jé* |x?(p)) = —iF p*d%, (20.122) 


where F is a parameter with the dimensions of mass. Combining (20.122) and 
(20.121), we have 


(O| J4™ |x°(p)) = +iF p". (20.123) 
Inserting this form for F'4, into (20.120), we find the gauge boson mass matrix 
92 
m? = F? g° ; a (20.124) 
g —9g 
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where the matrix acts on the gauge boson (A A A’, B,,). The eigenvectors 
of this matrix are precisely (20.63) and (20.64). To reproduce the eigenvalues, 
we need only define 

(es a (20.125) 


We have now shown that the GWS relation between the W and Z boson 
masses is not special to the situation in which the gauge symmetry is broken 
by a single scalar field. This relation follows from the much more general as- 
sumption of an unbroken global SU(2) symmetry of the Higgs sector. This 
symmetry is often called custodial SU(2) symmetry.* We have seen this sym- 
metry already as the global SU(2) symmetry of the weak-interaction effective 
Lagrangian (20.94). 

For the case of a single scalar field, the custodial symmetry arises in the 
following way: If we write the field ¢ in terms of its four real components, the 
Lagrangian (20.111) (ignoring the gauge couplings) has O(4) global symmetry. 
The vacuum expectation value of ¢ breaks this symmetry down to O(3), that 
is, SU(2). 

However, there are many other quantum field theories that break SU(2) 
spontaneously while leaving another global SU(2) symmetry unbroken. One 
rather complex example is given by QCD with two massless flavors, if we 
identify the gauged SU(2) with the symmetry generated by Uz in (19.82) 
and identify the custodial SU(2) with vectorial isospin symmetry. A copy 
of the familiar strong interactions with a mass scale large enough to give 
F = 125 GeV would be a perfectly acceptable model for the Higgs sector. 
(Unfortunately, it is not easy in this model to generate masses for the quarks 
and leptons. ) 

The question of the nature of the Higgs sector and the explicit mechanism 
of SU(2) x U(1) breaking is probably the most pressing open problem in the 
theory of elementary particles. We will discuss this question further in the 
Epilogue. 
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Putting together the theory of strong interactions described in Chapter 17 and 
the theory of weak and electromagnetic interactions described in the previous 
section, we have now constructed a complete description of elementary particle 
interactions. It is interesting to investigate the symmetries of this theory, to 
ask what might be the fundamental symmetries of the underlying description 
of Nature. 

We have already seen, in the arguments leading up to Eq. (15.17), that 
the Lagrangian of a gauge theory is highly restricted by the conditions of 
renormalizability and gauge invariance. In this section, we will construct the 


*P. Sikivie, L. Susskind, M. Voloshin, and V. Zakharov, Nucl. Phys. B173, 189 
(1980). 
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most general renormalizable Lagrangian consistent with the SU(3) x SU(2) x 
U(1) gauge symmetries of the strong, weak and electromagnetic interactions. 
We can then ask what further global symmetries we must impose on this 
theory in order to give it the global symmetries that we see in Nature. 

As a first step, we will ignore the Higgs scalar field and the mass terms 
of quarks, leptons, and gauge bosons. Then the Lagrangian of the theory of 
quarks and leptons is entirely specified by gauge invariance and renormaliz- 
ability. We have 

Le = 7 (Fh)? + bys, (20.126) 
i J 
where the index 7 runs over the three factors of the gauge group and the index 
J runs over the various multiplets of chiral fermions. 

In principle, we could add to (20.126) the following pseudoscalar pure 
gauge operators: : 

AG,= ~ ene ae cen (20.127) 
These terms are apparently odd under both P and T. However, we saw at the 
end of Section 19.2 that terms of this form can be generated or canceled by 
making a change of variables in the effective action. For example, the change 
of variables on the right-handed electron field 


er — eer (20.128) 


produces, according to (19.78) or (19.79), a correction to the Lagrangian in- 
volving the P- and T-odd combination of field strengths for the U(1) gauge 


field 
12 


AL =a. eM Fy Fo. (20.129) 
The coefficient of (20.129) differs from the corresponding coefficient in (19.79) 
because we transform only the right-handed chiral component of the electron 
field. If we were to transform another fermion field, of hypercharge Y, we 
would find a similar shift, with the coefficient proportional to Y?. If this new 
field coupled to the SU(2) or SU(3) gauge fields, we would also find terms 
proportional to those field strengths. Thus, we can eliminate the term in 
(20.127) involving the U(1) field strengths by making the change of variables 
(20.128) with a = —46,. We can eliminate all three terms in (20.127) by 
making appropriate chiral rotations on three fermion multiplets, say, er, E,, 
and @;,. The change of variables (20.128), which rotates the right-handed 
electron field, is not symmetric under parity and, in fact, changes the definition 
of the parity operation. By making this change of variables, we are choosing 
new coordinates in which the P and T transformation properties of the whole 
theory are as simple as possible. 
Let us now investigate the properties of the Lagrangian (20.126) under 
P, C, and T’.. The couplings of the QCD gauge bosons are invariant to each 
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of these symmetries separately. However, the couplings of the SU(2) gauge 
bosons violate P and C’ as much as possible. Recall from Section 3.6 that P 
converts a left-handed electron to a right-handed electron, and that C’ converts 
a left-handed electron to a left-handed positron. Each of these operations 
converts a particle that couples to SU(2) gauge bosons to one that does not. 
However, the combination of these two operations interchanges left-handed 
particles with right-handed antiparticles. Thus the combined operation C’P is 
asymmetry of (20.126). This Lagrangian is also invariant under time reversal. 

Thus, we see that the discrete symmetries of C' and P, on the one hand, 
and C’P and T, on the other, stand on a very different footing in gauge field 
theories. Any chiral gauge theory will naturally violate C’ and P. At this 
level in our analysis, it is a mystery why C' and P should be observed to be 
approximate symmetries of Nature. On the other hand, every theory of gauge 
bosons and massless fermions respects C'P and T’. It is known experimentally 
that Nature contains some interaction that violates C’P, since the C’P selection 
rules are weakly violated in the decays of the K° meson. But to find a source 
for this violation, we must add terms to our basic gauge theory (20.126). 

We must, first of all, add dynamics to (20.126) that will cause the sponta- 
neous breaking of SU(2) x U(1). We will begin by working with the simplest 
model with one Higgs scalar field ¢. The most general renormalizable La- 
grangian for ¢ is 


Lo = |Dudl” + wot — A(o'o)’*. (20.130) 


The Hermiticity of £4 implies that the parameters py? and 4 are real. Thus 
this Lagrangian respects P, C’, and T. As discussed at the end of the previous 
section, this Lagrangian also automatically has the custodial SU(2) symmetry 
required to produce the mass relation (20.117). 

Finally, we must add the terms that couple the Higgs field to the quarks 
and leptons. Here, renormalizability and gauge invariance provide the weakest 
constraints, and there are many allowed interactions. We will first analyze the 
coupling of @ to the quark fields, and then generalize this discussion to the 
leptons. 

In writing the Higgs field couplings to the quarks, we should recall that 
there are known to be three generations of quarks and leptons. Thus there are 
three doublets of left-handed quarks: 


a=(8).=(9-0,()) oe 


There are six right-handed quarks, three with Y = 3 and three with Y = —3: 
U's = (ur, cr, tr), d',, = (dr, Sr, bp). (20.132) 


When we couple gauge fields to these quarks, we replace the ordinary deriva- 
tives with covariant derivatives. This automatically gives all of the quarks the 
same coupling to QCD and all quarks of the same type the same coupling to 
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the weak interactions. It does not allow mixing between the various quark fla- 
vors. However, the coupling of the Higgs field to the quarks does not follow 
from a gauge principle and so need not have any of these restrictions. Unless 
we require quark flavor conservation by postulating a new discrete symmetry 
of the theory, the Higgs couplings will, in general, mix the various flavors. 

If we do not impose any additional symmetries on the theory, we must 
write the most general renormalizable gauge-invariant coupling with the struc- 
ture of Eq. (20.101): 


Lm = —XIO, - 6d, — ASE O,, buh, +hic., (20.133) 


where x? and A‘? are general, not necessarily symmetric or Hermitian, 
complex-valued matrices. The operation of C’P interchanges the operators 
written in (20.133) with their Hermitian conjugates without changing the co- 
efficients; thus, CP is equivalent to the substitutions 
NSO Da ON (20.134) 
CP would be a symmetry of (20.133) if the matrices \*’ were real-valued; 
however, there is no principle that requires this. Without the imposition of 
further symmetry requirements, it seems that (20.133) does maximum violence 
to all discrete and flavor conservation symmetries. 
However, just as we were able to eliminate the T-violating terms (20. 127) 
by making a chiral rotation, we can simplify the form of (20.133) by appropri- 
ate chiral transformations. To find the required transformations, diagonalize 


the Hermitian matrices obtained by squaring Ag and X,,. Define unitary ma- 
trices U,, and W,, by 


AuAL, = U,D?2U} My = W,D2W, (20.135) 


U~ UU?) 


where D? is a diagonal matrix with positive eigenvalues. ‘Then 
Au = UyD,WI, (20.136) 


where D,, is the diagonal matrix whose diagonal elements are the positive 
square roots of the eigenvalues of (20.135). We can define unitary matrices Ug 
and Wg in a similar way and decompose Ag as 


Na = UgDaW). | (20.137) 
Now make the change of variables 
u®, — Wu, Wd. (20.138) 
This eliminates the unitary matrices W,, and Wg from the Higgs coupling 
(20.133). Since each of the three ui, and each of the three d% have the same 


coupling to the gauge fields, W,, and Wg commute with the corresponding 
covariant derivatives. Thus, under (20.138), 


S_ (tia (iD)uz + dp(iD)d’n) — > (He (P)uR + dp(iP)d'z), (20.139) 


i 
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and so W,, and W, disappear from the theory. 
The analogous transformation on the left-handed fields also makes a dra- 
matic simplification. Make the change of variables 


ui, > UY ul, PO a (20.140) 


This transformation eliminates U,,, Ug from the terms in (20.133) that involve 
the lower component of the Higgs field. In unitarity gauge, only these terms 
survive. By combining the diagonal elements of D, and Dg with the vacuum 
expectation value of the Higgs field, we can relate these elements to quark 
masses: 


a: 


Dee. (20.141) 
J2 d 


| 1... . 
Wer cos 44 a 
Mm, = =D, Ma 


* 4h 


With this replacement, (20.133) takes the form 
int i h ii, i h 
|e — — mid, dig(1 + | — MUL UR (4 + | + h.c. (20.142) 


This has the standard form of quark mass terms and Higgs boson couplings. 
The transformations (20.138) and (20.140) thus convert the quark fields to the 
basis of mass eigenstates. In this basis, the mass terms and Higgs couplings 
are diagonal in flavor and conserve P, C’, and T. 

Since left-handed u and d quarks have identical couplings to QCD, the 
matrices U,, and Ug commute with the QCD couplings in the covariant deriva- 
tive. However, wz and dy are mixed by the weak interactions, and so we must 
investigate the effect of (20.140) on the SU(2) x U(1) couplings more carefully. 
This is most easily done by referring to the Lagrangian (20.79). The matri- 
ces U,, and Ug cancel out of the pure kinetic terms in the first line of (20.79). 
They also cancel out of the electromagnetic current Jj,,,; for example, 


a yeu > UU HU ue = aye. (20.143) 


By the same logic, U,, and Ug cancel out of the Z° boson current. 
However, in the current that couples to the W boson field, we find 


Jet = ab ytdt, = —aiby# (UU 4)" a. 20.144 
J2 LY @, J2 ie) ( d) L ( ) 
That is, the charge-changing weak interactions link the three u%, quarks with 
a unitary rotation of the triplet of d$, quarks, with this rotation given by the 
unitary matrix 


V =UlUzg. (20.145) 


The matrix V is known as the Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa (CKM) mixing 
matrix. 

The matrix V can have complex elements, but we can remove phases 
from V by performing phase rotations of the various quark fields. Before 
analyzing the case of three generations, it is useful to consider the case of two 
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generations—u, d, c, and s. In this case, V is a 2 x 2 unitary matrix. Such a 
matrix has 4 parameters; we can write its most general form as 


cos 6,e"* sin 6,e°? 
ie ( —sin O,e°+”) cos O,e"\8+7) ) eee) 


One parameter of V is a rotation angle, and the other three are phases. We 
can remove these phases by performing the change of variables on the quark 
fields 

qi, — explia'|q’. (20.147) 


This global phase rotation has no effect on any term of the Lagrangian except 
for the weak charged current (20.144). A phase rotation that is equal for all 
four quark flavors cancels out of (20.144). However, the other three possible 
phase transformations are just what we need to eliminate a, @, and j¥. 
When we have chosen the phases of the quark fields in this way, V takes 


the form . 
V= ( cos@. sin a | (20.148) 


—sin§. cosé 


Then the quark terms in the weak charged current can be written 


1 
Jer = (cos O.upy' dy +sind.upy"s, —siné.cpy"dz + cos Occry" Sz.) 


V2 
(20.149) 
We have already seen, in Eqs. (18.31) and (18.32), that this is the way the 
s quark enters the weak interactions. The angle @, is the Cabibbo angle, as 
defined in Eq. (18.30). 

The same set of arguments can be made for the theory with three genera- 
tions. Here V is a general unitary 3x3 matrix. Such a matrix has 9 parameters. 
Of these, 3 are rotation angles; this is the number of parameters of an O(3) 
rotation. ‘The remaining 6 parameters are phases. We can remove these phases 
by making phase rotations of quark fields as in (20.147), but the overall phase 
is redundant, so we can remove only 5 of these phases. The final form of V 
contains 3 angles, of which one is the Cabibbo angle, and one phase. After 
all the transformations we have made, this one phase that makes some cou- 
plings of the W* to quarks complex is the only remaining parameter that 
violates C'P. 

We began this argument from a Lagrangian for the quark-Higgs boson 
coupling that seemed to violate all possible flavor symmetries and all dis- 
crete spacetime symmetries. However, by making changes of variables on the 
fermion fields, we have been able to dramatically simplify the form of the La- 
grangian. If we keep only those terms involving the massless gauge bosons, 
the photon and the gluons, plus the mass terms and interactions written 
in (20.142), we see that this set of terms conserves P, C, T, and all flavor 
symmetries. This dramatic simplification occurs because the unbroken gauge 
symmetry of Nature, the gauge symmetry of QCD and QED, is nonchiral and 
can be written as acting on Dirac fermions. Since we have omitted only the 
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Figure 20.7. Higher-order diagrams that seem to give the leading contri- 
butions to flavor-changing weak neutral current processes: (a) K° > ptp7; 


(b) K9 oo KR’. 


effects mediated by the massive W and Z bosons, this much of the analysis 
already guarantees that Nature will appear, to a high degree of approxima- 
tion, to respect the three separate discrete symmetries and all quark flavor 
conservation laws. Notice that we did not assume any fundamental global sym- 
metries, but depended only on the assignment of gauge quantum numbers in 
the SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) gauge theory. 

If we include the Z boson and the weak neutral current, we have a theory 
that violates P and C through Z exchange but that respects C'P. In addition, 
this theory respects all flavor conservation laws. We describe this situation by 
saying that there is no flavor-changing weak neutral current. The experimental 
evidence for this statement is quite impressive. The best tests come from the 
study of the neutral K° meson, which is an sd bound state and so could decay 
by Z° exchange if this boson coupled to a flavor-changing current. In fact, the 
decay K° — pty is highly suppressed, to the level of the one-loop weak 
interaction correction shown in Fig. 20.7(a). Similarly, the interconversion of 


K° and K’, which could proceed directly if the Z° could change flavor, is 
suppressed to the level of the contribution shown in Fig. 20.7(b). 

On the other hand, W bosons couple to currents that can change quark 
flavor, in a pattern parametrized by the Cabibbo angle and the other angles 
in the CKM matrix. Thus, heavy quark flavors decay by W boson exchange 
processes. Since the W couples to a current that contains only left-handed 
quarks, it mediates an interaction that violates P and C’ maximally. This 
violation of discrete symmetries is concealed from our ordinary experience be- 
cause the amplitude for W exchange is small. However, this P and C violation 
is a dramatic qualitative feature of weak decays. 

Since the coupling of the W to quarks contains an irreducible phase, these 
couplings in principle can violate CP. However, we have seen that this phase 
can be removed in a theory with only two generations. This means that the 
phase of the CKM matrix can have physical consequences only in a process 
that involves all three generations. Typically, this means that the CKM phase 
can contribute only to weak interaction loop corrections or to complicated 
exclusive decay processes. Thus the SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) theory can account 
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for CP violation, and also explains why this effect is much weaker even than 
the weak interactions. It is interesting to note that Kobayashi and Maskawa 
originally proposed the existence of the third generation in order to provide a 
mechanism for CP violation.' 

On the other hand, at this moment there is no conclusive evidence that 
the origin of C’P violation is indeed the phase of the CKM matrix. All of the 
arguments we have given in this section have used the simplest model of the 
Higgs sector, in which this sector consists of a single scalar field. More general 
models of the Higgs sector may leave behind a more complicated set of quark- 
Higgs couplings than appear in (20.142), and some of these may violate C'P. 
In addition, there may be terms in the Higgs sector itself that lead to CP 
violation. The origin of the observed C’P violation is still an open problem 
that needs both theoretical and experimental exploration. | 

Before leaving this subject, we must discuss one more aspect of this argu- 
ment that is still mysterious. To simplify the Lagrangian of the gauge theory 
of quarks to its final form, we needed to make chiral changes of variables in 
the functional integral. We saw in Section 19.2, and we reviewed at the begin- 
ning of this section, that such changes of variables produce the new P- and 
T-violating terms written in Eq. (20.127). It can be shown, using the fact that 
these terms are total derivatives, that the terms involving SU(2) and U(1) 
field strengths have no observable effects. However, the term involving QCD 
field strengths can induce an electric dipole moment for the neutron, a T- 
violating effect that has been searched for and excluded at an impressive level 
of accuracy. Thus the P- and T-violating combination of QCD field strengths 
cannnot be allowed to appear in the Lagrangian. On the other hand, if the 
original up and down quark Higgs coupling matrices were of the most general 
possible form, it seems that this cannot be avoided. This problem is known 
as the strong CP problem. To solve this problem, one must either constrain 
the Higgs coupling matrices, violating the spirit of the argument we have just 
concluded, or one must add additional structure to the Higgs sector.+ 

Finally, let us discuss the general form and simplification of the Higgs 
boson couplings to leptons. When we wrote the Glashow-Weinberg-Salam La- 
grangian in the previous section, we noted that no gauge field coupled to the 
right-handed neutrino. Thus, we chose to eliminate this particle from the the- 
ory. We might need right-handed components of the neutrinos to construct 
neutrino mass terms, but at the moment there is no evidence for nonzero 
neutrino masses. ‘Thus, in the remainder of this section, we will assume that 
there are no right-handed neutrinos and work out the consequences of this 
assumption.* 


™M. Kobayashi and T. Maskawa, Prog. Theor. Phys. 49, 652 (1973). 


!The strong CP problem, its proposed solutions, and their unexpected implica- 
tions are reviewed by R. D. Peccei in CP Violation, C. Jarlskog, ed. (World Scientific, 
1989). 


*In generalizations of the SU(2) x U(1) model, neutrinos can acquire Majorana 
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Generalizing Eq. (20.133), we can write the most general coupling of a 
Higgs boson to three generations of leptons. Since there are no right-handed 
neutrinos, the only possible coupling is 


Le HSE, <be5 + he (20.150) 
To diagonalize this coupling, represent A, in the form 
de = UpD,W}, (20.151) 
and eliminate the matrices Ug and W, by the changes of variables 
et -» U, el, yee vy; et, > Wired. (20.152) 
Since we are now making the same change of variables on the two components 
of the weak doublet Et, this change of variables commutes with the SU(2) 
interactions in the covariant derivative. Thus the unitary matrices U, and We 
completely disappear from the theory. The result is a theory of leptons that 
conserves C’P exactly and also conserves the lepton number of each generation. 
This last result is very accurately tested experimentally. For example, there 
is no evidence for the generation-changing muon decay processes 4 — € ¥ 
or p — ee e*; the branching ratios for these processes are known to be 
below 1071°. 

We have seen, then, that the SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) gauge theory of 
quarks and leptons does an excellent job of accounting for the symmetries 
and conservation laws that are observed in elementary particle phenomena. 
It predicts which symmetries should be exact in Nature and which should be 
approximate. For approximate symmetries, it gives an accurate estimate of 
the level of symmetry violation. Most remarkably (except for the one issue 
of the strong CP problem), none of these predictions depend on any under- 
lying global discrete or flavor symmetries in the fundamental equations. The 
global symmetries that we observe in Nature follow only from gauge invari- 


ance and the specific representation assignments that we made in constructing 
our gauge theory description. 


mass terms that are naturally very small. These models also respect the constraints 
on lepton flavor mixing described in the next paragraph. For an introduction to these 
ideas on neutrino mass, see P. Ramond, in Perspectives in the Standard Model, R. K. 
Ellis, C. T. Hill, and J. D. Lykken, eds. (World Scientific, 1992). 
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Problems 


20.1 Spontaneous breaking of SU(5). Consider a gauge theory with the gauge 
group SU(5), coupled to a scalar field ® in the adjoint representation. Assume that 
the potential for this scalar field forces it to acquire a nonzero vacuum expectation 
value. Two possible choices for this expectation value are 


1 2 


(b) =A 1 and (OSB 2 
1 —3 
=| —3 


For each case, work out the spectrum of gauge bosons and the unbroken symmetry 
group. 


20.2 Decay modes of the W and Z bosons. 


(a) Compute the partial decay widths of the W boson into pairs of quarks and 
leptons. Assume that the top quark mass m; is larger than my, and ignore 
the other quark masses. The decay widths to quarks are enhanced by QCD 
corrections. Show that the correction is given, to order as, by Eq. (17.9). Using 
sin? 0 = 0.23, find a numerical value for the total width of the W*. 


(b) Compute the partial decay widths of the Z boson into pairs of quarks and 
leptons, treating the quarks in the same way as in part (a). Determine the total 
width of the Z boson and the fractions of the decays that give hadrons, charged 
leptons, and invisible modes vv. 


20.3 ete~ — hadrons with photon-Z® interference 


(a) Consider a fermion species f with electric charge Qr and weak isospin I . for its 
left-handed component. Ignore the mass of the f. Compute the differential cross 
section for the process ete~ — ff in the standard electroweak model. Include 
the effect of the Z? width using the Breit-Wigner formula, Eq. (7.60). Plot the 
behavior of the total cross section as a function of CM energy through the Z° 
resonance, for u, d, and p. 


(b) Compute the forward-backward asymmetry for ete~ — ff, defined as 
1 0) 
i (Jo — {-1)dc0s 6(do/d cos 6) 
Che =e \dcos 0( (do /dcos 0) 
as a function of center of mass energy. 
(c) Show that, just on the Z° resonance, the forward-backward asymmetry is given 


by 
af 7, ee 
FB LR 


(d) Show that the cross section at the peak of the Z° resonance is given by 


127 T(Z° > ete~)T(Z® — ff) 
Opeak = > me. 3 
Hy, Vy 


20.4 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


20.5 
(a) 


(b) 
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where Iz is the total width of the Z°. Notice that both the total width of the 
Z° and the peak height are affected by the presence of extra invisible decay 
modes. Compute the shifts in Iz and opea, that would be produced by a hy- 
pothetical fourth neutrino species, and compare these shifts to the cross section 
measurements shown in Fig. 20.5. 


Neutral-current deep inelastic scattering. 


In Eq. (17.35), we wrote formulae for neutrino and antineutrino deep inelastic 
scattering with W= exchange. Neutrinos and antineutrinos can also scatter by 
exchanging a Z°. This process, which leads to a hadronic jet but no observable 
outgoing lepton, is called the neutral current reaction. Compute do/daxdy for 
neutral current deep inelastic scattering of neutrinos and antineutrinos from 
protons, accounting for scattering from u and d quarks and antiquarks. 


Next, consider deep inelastic scattering from a nucleus A with equal numbers 
of protons and neutrons. For such a target, fu(x) = fg(x), and similarly for 
antiquarks. Show that the formulae in part (a) simplify in such a situation. In 
particular, let R”, R” be defined as 

da /dxrdy(vA — vX) ,  da/drdy(vA — vX) 


Bee epi sl Ae Saha 
da/dxdy(vA — p~X)’ " da /dxdy(vA — pt xX) 


Show that R’ and R” are given by the following simple formulae: 


1 
eS = sin? 6, + > sin’ Owilt+r), 


ae | 5 1 
Vo = eed eee oe 
Rv = 5 ~ Sin Ow + 5 sin Oy(1 + 2) 


where 
_ da /dxdy(vA — pt X) 
~— da/dxdy(vA — p~ X) 


These formulae remain true when R” and R” are redefined to be the ratios of 
neutral- to charged-current cross sections integrated over the region of x and y 
that is observed in a given experiment. 


By setting r equal to the observed value—say, r = 0.4—-and varying sin? Gag. 
the relations of part (b) generate a curve in the plane of R” versus R” that is 
known as Weinberg’s nose. Sketch this curve. The observed values of R’, R” lie 
close to this curve, near the point corresponding to sin? 6, = 0.23. 


A model with two Higgs fields. 


Consider a model with two scalar fields ¢; and ¢2, which transform as SU(2) 
doublets with Y = 1/2. Assume that the two fields acquire parallel vacuum 
expectation values of the form (20.23) with vacuum expectation values vj, v2. 
Show that these vacuum expectation values produce the same gauge boson mass 
matrix that we found in Section 20.2, with the replacement 


vu? — (v2 + v4). 


The most general potential function for a model with two Higgs doublets is quite 
complex. However, if we impose the discrete symmetry $1, — —@1, ¢2 — ¢2, 
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(c) 


(d) 
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the most general potential is 


V(o1, 62) = —u2o1b1 — w3dhd2 + Ar ($161)? + A2(Gh 42)? 
+ A3(¢!b1)(bho2) + Aa(G1 b2)(¢h61) + As((G! ba)? + h.c.). 


Find conditions on the parameters yz; and A; so that the configuration of vac- 
uum expectation values required in part (a) is a locally stable minimum of this 
potential. 


In the unitarity gauge, one linear combination of the upper components of $1 
and $2 is eliminated, while the other remains as a physical field. Show that the 
physical charged Higgs field has the form 


ot =sin Bot — cosh ¢5, 


where @ is defined by the relation 


tan 6 = oo 
U1 
Assume that the two Higgs fields couple to quarks by the set of fundamental 
couplings 
— oo. _aueciie 
Lm = —AFQ, - bid, — MeO, ob, uh, + hee. 
Find the couplings of the physical charged Higgs boson of part (c) to the mass 


eigenstates of quarks. These couplings depend only on the values of the quark 
masses and tan G and on the elements of the CKM matrix. 


Chapter 21 


Quantization of Spontaneously 
Broken Gauge Theories 


In Chapter 20 we saw that when a gauge symmetry is spontaneously broken, 
the gauge bosons acquire mass. This phenomenon allowed us to construct a 
realistic theory of the weak interactions. Up to this point, however, we have 
discussed spontaneously broken gauge theories only in a simplistic way. To 
isolate the physical degrees of freedom, we have used the device of going to the 
unitarity gauge. However, it is not at all clear what the rules of perturbation 
theory are in this gauge, or how the unitarity gauge constraint is maintained 
when we compute Feynman diagrams. We have also seen that the Goldstone 
bosons that are absorbed into the massive gauge bosons play an important 
role in formal arguments about these theories, so we would like to quantize 
these theories in a gauge that does not eliminate these particles from the 
beginning. 

In this chapter we will address these problems, by carrying out the for- 
mal gauge-fixing of theories with spontaneously broken gauge symmetry us- 
ing the Faddeev-Popov method. We will define a class of gauges, called the 
Re gauges, almost all of which contain the Goldstone bosons of the original 
spontaneous symmetry breaking. These particles cancel the effects of other 
unphysical particles in the formalism to maintain the unitarity of the theory. 
These cancellations are a more intricate version of the cancellations between 
gauge and ghost degrees of freedom that we saw in Chapter 16. However, we 
will see in Section 21.2 that a theory does not forget that it contains Goldstone 
bosons and that, under some circumstances, the properties of the Goldstone 
bosons in the theory without gauge couplings can carry over to the theory 
with massive gauge bosons. 

Finally, having defined the perturbation theory and clarified the role of the 
Goldstone bosons in spontaneously broken gauge theories, we will carry out 
some explicit loop calculations of interest in the theory of weak interactions. 
Here we will see applications of the ideas of Chapter 11, that a theory with 
spontaneously broken symmetry can be renormalized with the counterterms 
of the symmetric Lagrangian. In Section 21.3 we will show through some 
examples that this result applies with equal force to gauge theories, and that 
it endows the weak-interaction gauge theory with substantial predictive power. 
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21.1 The Re Gauges 


In our discussion of the low-energy effective Lagrangian for weak interactions, 
we proposed in Eq. (20.89) the following expression for the propagator of a 
massive gauge boson: 

(A*(p)A”(—p)) = (21.1) 
This expression is a natural first guess, generalizing the Feynman-‘t Hooft 
gauge. However, it is unsatisfactory in a number of ways. 

The most important of these defects concerns the treatment of gauge 
boson polarization states. The propagator (21.1) contains four components, 
corresponding to the transverse, longitudinal, and timelike polarizations. We 
saw in Chapters 5 and 16 that, for massless gauge bosons, the unphysical 
longitudinal and timelike components cancel in computations. For a massive 
gauge boson, however, the longitudinal polarization state corresponds to a 
real physical particle; we do not want it to cancel. Expression (21.1) does not 
take this change into account. 


An Abelian Example 


To understand this and other formal problems that arise for gauge theories 
with spontaneously broken symmetry, we need to carefully redo the Faddeevy- 
Popov quantization of these theories. To begin, we will quantize the sponta- 
neously broken Abelian gauge theory introduced in Eq. (20.1): 


£=-1(F,,)? + |D,¢|° —V(¢), (21.2) 


with D, = 0, + ieA,. Here ¢(x) is a complex scalar field. However, it will 
be most convenient to analyze the model by writing @¢ in terms of its real 
components, 

1 


V/2 


Then the infinitesimal local symmetry transformation is 


d (o' + i¢7). | (21.3) 


5¢' = —a(x)¢”, 66° = a(x)’, 5A, = ~= dye. (21.4) 


Let us assume that V(¢) forces the scalar field to acquire a vacuum ex- 
pectation value: (g') = vu. Then we should change variables by a shift: 


gi(x)=vth(z); =H. (21.5) 


The field ¢? or y is the Goldstone boson. The Lagrangian (21.2) now takes 
the form 


L=-4(Fw)* + §(Ouh — eAyy) + 5(Oup + eAy(v + h)) —V(¢). (21.6) 
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This Lagrangian is still invariant under an exact local symmetry, 
1 
bh = —a(x)y, 6p =a(z)(v+h), (Ay == =0 40%. (21.7) 
e 


Thus, in order to define the functional integral over the variables (h, y, A,.), 
we must introduce Faddeev-Popov gauge fixing. 
Starting from the functional integral 


Z= / DADhDyg et LAr (21.8) 


we can introduce a gauge-fixing constraint as we did in Section 9.4. Following 
the steps leading from Eq. (9.50) to Eq. (9.54), we find 


. 6G 
Z=C.- [ paving otf CAA YI 6(G(A, h, y)) det (— }, (21.9) 
where C' is a constant proportional to the volume of the gauge group and 
G(A,h,y) is a gauge-fixing condition. Alternatively, we can introduce the 
gauge-fixing constraint as 6(G(x) — w(x)) and integrate over w(x) with a 
Gaussian weight, as in the derivation of Eq. (9.56). This gives 


Z=C!. / DADhDy exp |i / d'x(C[A, h, | - 4(G)?)] det (2). (21.10) 


The gauge-fixing function G is arbitrary, but we can simplify our formalism 
by choosing it appropriately. 
An especially convenient choice of the gauge-fixing function is 


an 
vé 


When we form G’, the term quadratic in A, will provide the same gauge- 
dependent addition to the gauge field action that we saw in the derivation 
of Eqs. (9.58) and (16.29). In addition, the cross term between A,, and ¢ is 
engineered to cancel the quadratic term of the form 0,,yA" coming from the 
third term of (21.6). With this choice, the quadratic terms of the gauge-fixed 
Lagrangian (£ — 5G?) are 


G = —(0,A" — Eevy). (21.11) 


1 1 
Ls = ~ 5 An (gt? + (1-— —=)a"a” - (ev)?gt”) Ay 
; é ; (21.12) 
al; 5 (Ouh)” = ample + 5 (On'e)” = 5 (ev) "p. 
The mass term for the h field comes from the expansion of V(@), as in (20.6). 
The mass term for the gauge field comes from the Higgs mechanism, that is, 
from the third term of (21.6). Notice that the formalism also produces a mass 


for the Goldstone boson y: 
in = €(ev)? = £m‘. (21.13) 
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The fact that this mass is gauge-dependent is a signal that the Goldstone 
boson is a fictitious field, which will not be produced in physical processes. 
To complete the Faddeev-Popov quantization procedure, we must derive 
the Lagrangian of the ghosts. This Lagrangian depends on the gauge variation 
of G, which can be computed by inserting (21.7) into (21.11). We find 
| 6G 1 1 

se tea h)). 21.14 

fa = ele ~ Sew +8) (21.14) 
The determinant of this operator can be accounted for by including a set of 
Faddeev-Popov ghosts with the Lagrangian, 


Lghost = e|-0° —&m4,(1+ “yJe. (21.15) 


where ma, = ev as in Eq. (21.13). Since this is an Abelian gauge theory, the 
ghost field does not couple directly to the gauge field. It does, however, couple 
to the physical Higgs field, so it cannot be completely ignored as in QED. 
From the quadratic terms in the Lagrangians for A,,, h, y, and the ghosts, 
we can readily find the propagators for these fields. All four propagators are 
shown in Fig. 21.1. The only complicated case is that of the gauge field. The 
term in (21.12) involving A,, involves an operator whose Fourier transform is 


gk (1 o =) kk’ — mig” 


21.16) 
ke RY kPkYS 1 ( 
= [Le -= 2! wee a L2:-S 2 
The inverse of this matrix gives the A,, field propagator: 
i ip —1 im. hee —i€ kh RY 
ena zome (9 2 ar ern ae 
* (21.17) 
=—— (gi” perce é)) 
k? — m4, k? — m4, 


Notice that the transverse components of the A field and the component h 
of the Higgs field acquire the masses ™,, mp that we found in Section 20.1. 
The unphysical components of A, the Goldstone bosons, and the ghosts all 
acquire the same gauge-dependent mass /&m4. 


€ Dependence in Perturbation Theory 


Because the parameter € was introduced only in the gauge fixing, we expect 
it to cancel out of all computations of expectation values of gauge-invariant 
operators and of S-matrix elements. This cancellation can be proved to all 
orders in perturbation theory by using the BRST symmetry of the gauge- 
fixed Lagrangian.* Here, however, we will simply illustrate the cancellation of 
€ in a simple example. 


*See, for example, Taylor (1976). 
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Figure 21.1. Propagators of the gauge field, Higgs fields, and ghosts in the 
Abelian model with spontaneously broken symmetry. 


vats eds 


Figure 21.2. Diagrams contributing to fermion-fermion scattering at lead- 
ing order in the Abelian model with spontaneous symmetry breaking. 


Consider coupling a fermion to the spontaneously broken gauge theory 
through a chiral interaction: 


Ly =, (iD)br + bp(id)dr — As (br dvR + VR), (21.18) 


with D,, = 0, +%eA, as before. This is a stripped-down, Abelian version of 
the coupling of fermions to the weak interaction gauge theory. The fermion w 
recelves a mass 


m= (21.19) 


Vv 
Af A 
from the spontaneous symmetry breaking. (This theory has an axial vector 
anomaly that would render loop calculations inconsistent, but we will analyze 
it only at the level of tree diagrams. ) 

In this theory, the leading-order diagrams contributing to fermion-fermion 
scattering are those shown in Fig. 21.2. Notice that the contribution from the 
exchange of the unphysical particle y must be included, since this particle 
appears in the Feynman rules. The ghosts do not appear in this process until 
the one-loop level. Since the propagator of the physical Higgs particle h is 
independent of €, the cancellation of the € dependence must take place between 
the transverse and longitudinal components of A,, and the Goldstone boson y. 
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The graph with exchange of the Goldstone boson has the value 


iMe = (6) aera) aay UW Pub) (21.20) 


The € dependence of this expression must be canceled by that of the gauge 
boson exchange diagram, 


iM, = (—ie)*a(p' yu (2) ul) 


= ) 


egy i= 
one (a = Pomme 18) ee ( > )u(h). 

(21.21) 
The € dependence of this term looks quite intricate. However, we can make 
some simplifications by rewriting the gauge boson propagator as 


= 2 (gi” = cai ae > 7 art] 


Sma m’ ma qe —§ms 
7 yp Ug ee 6 
= =, (o” - £5) + = (54). 21.22) 
ee 1 ms qe tm, \ mM, 


The first term of (21.22) is €-independent. The second term can be simplified 
in (21.21) by using the identity | 


pulpy. (— )u(p) = = 


a(p') (Pb —#') — B- #7 ]ulP) 
i(p’)[p'y? + 7° P| u(p) 
= myu(p')yulp), 
and the analogous identity on the other fermion line. After making these 


rearrangements and inserting the explicit values m; = Asu/ /2 and ma, = ev, 
the gauge boson exchange amplitude (21.21) takes the form 


(21.23) 


Ae 


Ma =(—ie)*atp!)r6(S>) uo) a5 (att - SF Jaen (FE) ue 


Ff = = /\ 5 
+( ak Wp’) ul) gas UR VP uh). (21.24) 
The second term of (21.24) precisely cancels the Goldstone boson exchange 
diagram (21.20). The terms that remain in the fermion-fermion scattering 
amplitude are independent of €. 

This demonstration merits two additional comments. First, throughout 
this book, we have become accustomed to dotting the gauge boson momen- 
tum into a gauge boson vertex and finding zero or contact terms. However, in 
spontaneously broken gauge theories, we typically find a different result. ‘The 
fermionic current wy"(1—y°)y is not conserved, with the nonconservation be- 
ing proportional to the fermion mass. This allows the manipulation (21.23) to 
contribute terms proportional to the Higgs boson vacuum expectation value, 
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which interplay with the Goldstone boson contributions. We will discuss this 
point further, and find a physical application of it, in Section 21.2. 

The second point concerns the final form of the gauge-invariant sum of 
the gauge boson and Goldstone boson exchange diagrams. These give just the 
result we would have found by neglecting the Goldstone boson and computing 
the gauge boson exchange using the first term of (21.22) as the propagator: 


(Au(a)A(—9)) = ——z (gt - ££) (21.25) 
ee g — m4 min? | 
The tensor structure represents a gauge boson polarization sum. To identify 
what vectors are summed over, notice that, if the vector boson is on-shell, and 
if we boost to its rest frame, this structure becomes precisely the projection 
onto the three purely spatial directions. These are the three polarization states 
of an on-shell massive vector particle. In a general frame, still for g’ on-shell, 
the tensor in (21.25) remains the projection onto physical polarization states: 


Te 
Ss" Ce = —{ gt — Te). (21.26) 


mm 
e+ q,,=0 A 


Thus, in the cancellation of the €-dependent parts of the gauge boson propa- 
gator, we also find that the Goldstone boson diagram cancels the contribution 
of the unphysical timelike polarization state of the gauge boson, leaving over 
the required three physical polarizations. 

The perturbation theory rules that we have developed have a very differ- 
ent character for different values of €. Thus, it is even more true in the case of 
spontaneously broken symmetry that we can find different special simplifica- 
tions by choosing different values of this gauge parameter. For € = 0, Lorentz 
gauge, the Goldstone boson is massless and has exactly the couplings it has in 
the ungauged model of symmetry breaking, while the gauge boson propagator 
is purely transverse: 


See ed wut), Seisaee eet eee 21.27 
vie ae Boma (9 ee . (21. ) 


k; 
This gauge is especially useful for analyzing models of symmetry breaking. 
Both propagators have poles at k* = 0. However, we know that there are no 
corresponding physical particles, because these poles move away from k? = 0 
as we change €, while the S-matrix must be €-independent. 

For € = 1, we recover the simple form of the gauge boson propagator given 
in (21.1). This choice of the gauge boson propagator is not consistent, however, 
unless we also include Goldstone boson exchanges in which the Goldstone 
boson is also assigned the mass m4: 

PDAAM™ tg (21.28) 
ee te as TS A RR oS = = ae : 
nz k? —m?,’ k lies (057 
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This gauge, still called the Feynman-‘t Hooft gauge, is the most convenient 
one for general higher-order computations. 

For any finite value of €, the gauge boson and Goldstone boson propa- 
gators fall off as 1/k* and thus obey the general power-counting analysis of 
Section 10.1. It follows that, in any one of these gauges, the perturbation the- 
ory will be renormalizable, in the sense that the divergences are removed by 
a finite set of counterterms. Furthermore, the analysis of Section 11.6 tells us 
that the only counterterms required are those that are symmetric under the 
original global symmetry of the theory. However, we should require one fur- 
ther condition of our renormalization procedure: We should insist that the 
counterterms preserve local gauge invariance, and, in particular, preserve the 
property that S-matrix elements and the matrix elements of gauge-invariant 
operators are independent of €. This result was proved to all orders in pertur- 
bation theory by ‘t Hooft and Veltman and by Lee and Zinn-Justin.' Thus, 
in the gauge defined by any finite value of €, we can, in principle, straightfor- 
wardly compute a physical quantity to any order. The gauges defined by the 
possible values of € are known as the renormalizability, or Re, gauges. 

By taking the limit € — oo of the Re gauges, we find a gauge with very 
different simplifying features. In this limit, the unphysical degrees of freedom, 
which have masses proportional to \/€, disappear from the theory. The gauge 
boson and Goldstone boson propagators become: 


ify Rk 
ih ee =a ——7(¢ nee ne ); ---—~‘#--- = (0. (21.29) 
A A 


k 
The gauge boson propagator contains exactly the three spacelike polarization 
states. In this gauge, the only singularities of Feynman diagrams correspond to 
the propagation of physical intermediate states. Thus, the unitarity of the S- 
matrix follows from the Cutkosky rules, as in the globally symmetric theories 
considered in Section 7.3, without the need to worry about the cancellation 
of unphysical states.+ The € — oo limit of the Re gauges thus gives the 
quantum-mechanical realization of the unitarity (or U) gauge, introduced in 
Eq. (20.12). 
It is not straightforward to prove renormalizability directly in the U gauge. 
In this gauge, the gauge boson propagator falls off more slowly than 1/k? at 
large k. ‘This signals trouble for the evaluation of loop diagrams. Typically, in 
fact, individual loop diagrams will diverge as log € or worse as € — oo. Still, the 
gauge invariance of the S-matrix implies that these divergences must cancel 
in the sum of all diagrams contributing to a given process, so that this sum 
has a smooth limit as € — oo. There is no difficulty of principle with the 
fact that we use one gauge to prove the renormalizability of spontaneously 


'G. ‘t Hooft and M. J. G. Veltman, Nucl. Phys. B50, 318 (1972), B. W. Lee and 
J. Zinn-Justin, Phys. Rev. D5, 3121, 3137, 3155 (1972), D7, 1049 (1973). 


‘In the more sophisticated language of Section 16.4, the crucial identity (16.54), 
which is required for the unitarity of the S-matrix, is true manifestly. 
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broken gauge theories and another gauge to prove their unitarity. In fact, this 
method of argumentation makes natural use of the underlying symmetries of 
the theory. 


Non-Abelian Analysis 


Now that we have thoroughly examined the Re gauges for an Abelian gauge 
theory, we are ready to generalize to the non-Abelian case. There is no diffi- 
culty in being completely general, so let us consider a Yang-Mills gauge theory 
with gauge group G, spontaneously broken by the vacuum expectation value 
of a scalar field. 
We will build on our classical analysis of this system following Eq. (20.13). 
As in that analysis, it will be most convenient to write the scalars as a mul- 
tiplet $; of real-valued fields. Then the gauge transformation of the ¢; takes 
the form . 
60; = =O (a) Ls 07, (21.30) 


where the T% are real, antisymmetric representation matrices of G. Similarly, 
the transformation of the gauge fields is 


1 1 
6Al = — Oya — frrarAc = (Dua), (21.31) 


(If the gauge group is not simple, the coupling g need not be the same for 
every a.) The Lagrangian invariant under these gauge transformations is 


L= —4(F3,)? ae 5(D,@)? ~~ V(¢), (21.32) 
with 
DQ; = Pi ie gAL Ti 9;- (21.33) 


Assume that the potential V(¢) is minimized at a point where some of 
the components of ¢ acquire vacuum expectation values. As in (20.16), define 


($i) = (G0):- (21.34) 
We will expand ¢; about this value: 
bi (x) = boi + xi). (21.35) 


It will be convenient to divide the space of values y; into two subspaces. 
The vectors Jd 9 correspond to symmetry transformations of the vacuum 
expectation value of ¢. The field fluctuations along these directions are the 
Goldstone bosons. Let {n;} be an orthonormal basis for this subspace; then 
the unit vectors n; are in 1-to-1 correspondence with the Goldstone bosons. 
The field fluctuations orthogonal to all of the vectors T’*¢p correspond to the 
(massive) physical scalar fields of the spontaneously broken gauge theory. 
In the discussion to follow, the vectors J¢p will play an important role. 
We should then recall the notation for these vectors that we introduced in 
Eq. (20.51): 
PS, = T5005. (21.36) 
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The matrix F’%; is not generally square; it has one row for each gauge generator, 
and one column for each component of ¢. However, many of its elements are 
zero. Its nonzero elements connect the spontaneously broken gauge generators 
and the Goldstone bosons. In Eq. (20.56), we showed that the gauge boson 
masses generated through the Higgs mechanism can be written 


i =o FOr. (21.37) 


To give a concrete example of a matrix F'%,, let us compute it in the GWS 
electroweak theory. Following the conventions introduced in Eq. (20.14), we 
should rewrite the Higgs field of the GWS model in terms of four real scalar 
fields. A convenient parametrization is 


_ 1 { -i(6' —i¢*) 
pak (eH), 1.38 


The fields di are the Goldstone bosons, and h is the massive Higgs boson. The 
vacuum state is simply 


The real representation matrices are 


om it 
T¢=-i7t? =-i—, =o T* = -iY = -i-. 
2 2 
A simple computation then shows, for instance, that T1¢@p equals v/2 times 
a unit vector in the ¢! direction. Filling in the remaining components of F%,, 
with a=1,2,3,Y and2z=1,2,3, we find 


g O O 

a Ut O 0 
gF%= 5] 9 : : (21.39) 

0 O -4¢ 


We do not need to include the components of F’%; along the direction of the 
physical Higgs field h; the vectors T@p are all orthogonal to this direction. 

If we insert (21.35) into (21.32) as a change of variables, we find, for the 
quadratic terms in the Lagrangian, 


Lo= —5 Aa (-g'’ a? + 09") AS + 2(d,x)° 


(21.40) 
gO” Nea a $(m%4)7 Aa AM? — $M xix); 
where (m2, )% is the gauge boson mass matrix (21.37) and 
ag 
Mig sy | 21.41 
= x05, (21.41) 


We proved in Eq. (11.13) that 
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for all possible directions n; in the subspace spanned by the 7'do, so the 
Goldstone bosons are massless. 

To study the quantum theory of this system we start with the functional 
integral 


Z= / DADy ef 4x1, (21.43) 


Using the Faddeev-Popov gauge-fixing procedure, we define this integral, anal- 
ogously to (21.10), as 


6 
gees Olam [Davx exp i fatz(clA,x ~ 4(G)’)| det (=), (21.44) 
| 6a 
for an arbitrary gauge-fixing function G(A, x). The Re gauges are defined by 


the choice ; 


ve 


Note that G involves only the components of y that lie in the subspace of the 
Goldstone bosons. 

The gauge-fixing term adds to the Lagrangian the following set of quad- 
ratic terms: 


(-16%Jp = $A9(2040") AS + gO, AMF: — BEg?[PAxi]?. (21.46) 


G? (0,,A% ae EgF%x;) : (21.45) 


The term that mixes Af, and x; is arranged to cancel between (21.40) and 
(21.46). The final quadratic Lagrangian for the gauge and Goldstone boson 
fields is 


| ee ~; 42 ([-96" +- (1 _ =)9"" phe g FF igh) AP 


1 1 ‘ 

+ 5 (Aux) - 569 FUP XEX3- (21.47) 
The mass matrices of gauge bosons and Goldstone bosons in this La- 

grangian are closely related to one another. The gauge boson mass matrix 

is 


(na) Sg rar =e). (21.48) 


In an Re gauge, the timelike components of the gauge bosons acquire the mass 
matrix 
&m4, = £9? (FFT). (21.49) 


At the same time, the Goldstone bosons acquire the mass matrix 
(me)ig = Eg? FUF% = Eg? (FF ij. (21.50) 


The two matrices (21.49) and (21.50) have different numbers of zero eigen- 
values, but their nonzero eigenvalues are in 1-to-1 correspondence. This is 
precisely the correspondence induced by the Higgs mechanism between the 
massive gauge bosons and the Goldstone bosons that they absorbed to gain 
mass. 
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Finally, we must construct the ghost Lagrangian. This is found from the 
gauge variation of the gauge-fixing term G*®. Inserting (21.30) and (21.31) into 
(21.45), we find 

6G? Lv 
= —.(-=(0,D")” + g(T%¢o) -T? ). 21.51 
bab lal DM) + Eg(T ho) - T’(¢0 + x) ( ) 


Thus, the ghost Lagrangian is 


Lenost = &*[—(0,D")™ — Eg? (T*¢0) -T? (do + x)’. (21.52) 


Notice that the ghosts have exactly the same mass matrix (21.49) as the 
unphysical components of the gauge bosons. This Lagrangian also contains 
both the familiar coupling of the ghosts to the gauge fields and the coupling 
to the physical Higgs fields that we found in the Abelian case (21.15). 

We have now computed the kinetic energy terms for gauge fields, scalar 
fields, and ghosts in an Re gauge. It is straightforward to convert these results 
to the calculation of propagators for these fields; the computations are exactly 
the same as in the Abelian case. We find for the three propagators 


é ab 
yo —1 , kh kY 
La _ (i — g2F FT 9 7 aa eager ti-8)) , 
V---—4t---J = Bae , 

k Cares oe 


: ab 
td 
Ppeissce ee = (ae) ; (21.53) 


All of these equations involve the matrix F' defined in Eq. (21.36); the appear- 
ance of a matrix in the denominator should be interpreted as a matrix inverse. 
The scalar field propagator also includes the mass matrix (21.41) of the physi- 
cal Higgs bosons. There is no conflict between this matrix and the mass matrix 
of the Goldstone bosons, since they project onto orthogonal subspaces. 

Although the preceding discussion has been extremely abstract, it is not 
hard to specialize to a particular example. So consider, once again, the GWS 
electroweak theory, for which the matrix F'% is given by Eq. (21.39). 

The gauge boson mass matrix in the GWS theory is 


g’ 0 0 0 

2 2 
9 Tv 0 g 0 0 
0 0 —gq! g’? 


in agreement with Eq. (20.124). (The g on the left-hand side should be inter- 
preted as g’ for the fourth component of F.) Diagonalizing this matrix gives 
the familiar relations (20.62). Thus, in the basis of mass eigenstates, the four 
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gauge-boson propagators decouple to give simply 


—i , kh kY 
k 
where m? is m%,, m%, or, for the photon, zero. Notice that, for the photon, 
this expression precisely reproduces Eq. (9.58). 


The mass matrix of the Goldstone bosons in the GWS theory is 


D 
Vv 
Se a 0 g? 0 
0 0 g*+q” 


These fields therefore have the propagator 
Se (21.55) 
a : 

with m? = m%, for ¢! and ¢? (the bosons eaten by the W*) and m? = m2, 
for ¢° (the boson eaten by the Z). The field h(x), which is the physical Higgs 
field, propagates independently with a mass determined by the Higgs potential 
(and no factor of € in the propagator). 

Finally, there are four ghost fields. According to Eq. (21.53), these have 
the propagator 


a gee Se (21.56) 


with the same values of m? as the four gauge bosons. 

The Feynman rules for the interaction vertices of these particles are com- 
plicated to write out, due to the large number of possible combinations. How- 
ever, it is quite straightforward to generate these rules by expanding the weak 
interaction Lagrangian and reading off the vertices term by term. We will 
work out a few examples in the following section.* 
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From the results of the previous section, we see that perturbative calculations 
in the Re gauges involve intricate cancellations among unphysical particles. 
Sometimes, however, these unphysical particles can still leave their footprints 
in physical observables. In this section we will see that, in the high-energy 
limit, the unphysical Goldstone boson that is eaten by a massive gauge boson 
still controls the amplitude for emission or absorption of the gauge boson in 
its longitudinal polarization state. 


*The complete Feynman rules for the weak-interaction gauge theory are given in 
Appendix B of Cheng and Li (1984). 
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Figure 21.3. The Goldstone boson equivalence theorem. At high energy, 
the amplitude for emission or absorption of a longitudinally polarized massive 
gauge boson becomes equal to the amplitude for emission or absorption of 
the Goldstone boson that was eaten by the gauge boson. 


When we introduced the Higgs mechanism for vector boson mass genera- 
tion, we pointed out that it involves a certain conservation of degrees of free- 
dom. A massless gauge boson, which has two transverse polarization states, 
combines with a scalar Goldstone boson to produce a massive vector parti- 
cle, which has three polarization states. When the massive vector particle is 
at rest, its three polarization states are completely equivalent, but when it 
is moving relativistically, there is a clear distinction between the transverse 
and longitudinal polarization directions. This suggests that a rapidly mov- 
ing, longitudinally polarized massive gauge boson might betray its origin as a 
Goldstone boson. The strongest version of this idea is expressed in Fig. 21.3: 
The amplitude for emission or absorption of a longitudinally polarized gauge 
boson becomes equal, at high energy, to the amplitude for emission or ab- 
sorption of the Goldstone boson that was eaten. Remarkably, this statement 
is precisely correct, as a consequence of the underlying local gauge invari- 
ance. This Goldstone boson equivalence theorem was first proved by Cornwall, 
Levin, Tiktopoulos, and Vayonakis.' 


Formal Aspects of Goldstone Boson Equivalence 


The proof of the Goldstone boson equivalence theorem is based on the Ward 
identities of the spontaneously broken gauge theory. To give a complete proof 
of the theorem, we would have to construct and analyze these Ward identities 
in some detail. However, it is possible to understand the idea of the proof by 
examining the special case of the theorem in which a single massive vector 
boson is emitted or absorbed in a scattering process. The analysis of this 
special case requires only the relatively simple Ward identity satisfied by a 
current between on-shell states.+ 


TJ. M. Cornwall, D. N. Levin, and G. Tiktopoulos, Phys. Rev. D10, 1145 (1974); 
C. E. Vayonakis, Lett. Nuov. Cim. 17, 383 (1976). For an illuminating discussion of 
the equivalence theorem, see B. W. Lee, C. Quigg, and H. Thacker, Phys. Rev. D16, 
1519 (1977). 


For a careful derivation of the equivalence theorem, including processes involving 
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To prepare for a discussion of longitudinal vector bosons, we need some 
simple kinematics. A vector boson at rest has momentum k” = (m,0,0,0) 
and a polarization vector that is a linear combination of the three orthogonal 
unit vectors 

(0,1, 0,0), (0,0, 1,0), (0,0,0,1). (21.57) 


If we boost this particle along the 3 axis, its momentum boosts to k“ = 
(E,,0,0,k). The three possible polarization vectors are now the three unit 
vectors satisfying | 

ky 0, Sai (21.58) 


Two of these are the first two vectors in (21.57); these give the transverse po- 
larizations. The third vector satisfying (21.58) is the longitudinal polarization 


vector ; , Ey 
e7 (k) = (— ,0, 0, a) (21.59) 


which is the boost of the third vector in (21.57). An important and somewhat 
counterintuitive feature of (21.59) is that it becomes increasingly parallel to 
k¥ as k becomes large. In fact, component by component, 


ct (k) = < + O(m/Ex) (21.60) 


as k — oo. Since the components of k* are growing as k, this statement is 
consistent with the requirement that e, -k = 0 while k- k = m?. 

With this kinematic situation in mind, let us analyze the Ward identity 
satisfied by a gauge current matrix element between on-shell states. It is sim- 
plest to work in Lorentz gauge (€ = 0), where the gauge-fixing term (21.45) 
does not involve the Goldstone boson fields. The Ward identity can then be 


written as follows: 
As 


i Pr} - (21.61) 


In the last expression we have written the matrix element as the sum of two 
pieces. First, the current can couple directly into a one-particle-irreducible 
vertex function [“(k). This gives the class of diagrams that contribute to the 
scattering of a gauge boson from the external states. However, for a sponta- 
neously broken gauge theory, there is an additional term, which is not one- 
particle-irreducible, in which the current creates a Goldstone boson and it is 
this particle that couples to the external states through a 1PI vertex [(k). 

Let us write the relation linking the gauge current and the Goldstone 
boson state as 


(0| J |n(k)) = iF RY, (21.62) 


multiple absorptions and emissions of massive vector bosons, see M. 5. Chanowitz and 
M. K. Gaillard, Nucl. Phys. B261, 379 (1985). 
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as in Eq. (20.46). Then the argument leading to Eq. (20.56) tells us that the 
gauge boson mass is given by 


n=—gF, (21.63) 


where g is the gauge boson coupling constant. 
With these identifications, we can write the Ward identity that follows 
from the conservation of the gauge current: 


k,, (J¥) = 0, (21.64) 


between on-shell states. Writing each term shown in (21.61) in terms of the 
appropriate one-particle-irredicible vertex function, we find 


kyV"(k) + ky (ig k*) aT (h) = 0. (21.65) 


Thus, 
kT’ (k) = mI(k). (21.66) 


Now use this equation in the limit of large gauge boson momentum. Since the 
gauge boson vertex is one-particle-irreducible, the momenta of propagators 
inside the vertex are not, in general, collinear with k”. Then, according to 
(21.60), we may replace k"/m by the longitudinal polarization vector. Notice 
that this would not be permissible (but, also, is not necessary) in the second 
term of (21.65). Our final result is 


én,(k)T"(k) = P(k), (21.67) 


as k — oo, with an error of order m?/k?. That is, in the high-energy limit, 
the couplings of longitudinal gauge bosons become precisely those of their 
associated Goldstone bosons. 

The equivalence theorem can be derived in another way, using the count- 
ing of physical states in spontaneously broken gauge theories, which we dis- 
cussed below Eq. (21.26). In the previous section, we saw that, at least at 
the tree level, unitarity is maintained in spontaneously broken gauge theories 
by the cancellation of diagrams that produce timelike-polarized gauge bosons 
against diagrams that produce Goldstone bosons. 

‘The situation is most clear in Feynman-‘t Hooft gauge. There, the nu- 
merator of the gauge boson propagator is —g’”. We can write this in terms 
of polarization vectors as 

kek” 
gt” = e(k)ev*(k) — , 21.68 
g 2 EOE H 3 (21.68) 


The last term is the contribution from unphysical timelike polarization states. 
The unitarity of the S-matrix requires that, when a Cutkosky cut through a 
diagram puts a gauge boson propagator on-shell, the contribution of this piece 
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Figure 21.4. Decay of at quark into WT + b. 


must be canceled by a Cutkosky cut that runs through a Goldstone boson line. 
The required cancellation is 
k; 
—|“4T#(k)|? + |P(k)|° =0, (21.69) 
m 


or, diagrammatically, 


Once again, since [“(k) is a one-particle-irreducible vertex, we can use (21.60) 
to replace (k“/m) by the longitudinal polarization vector ¢{(k) for a high- 
energy gauge boson. Then (21.69) becomes just the square of (21.67). 

Through these formal arguments, we can see, at least to the tree level 
in processes with single gauge boson emission, that the equivalence theorem 
must be valid. However, it is much more illuminating to see the equivalence 
theorem at work in explicit calculations for interesting physical processes. We 
will now illustrate its influence in two examples. 


Top Quark Decay 


The first example is the weak decay of the top quark. This charge +2/3 quark 
is sufficiently heavy that it can decay to a real W* through t ~ W* +b. The 
diagram for this decay is given by the simple gauge vertex shown in Fig. 21.4. 

Let us first try to guess the magnitude of the top quark width. The squared 
matrix element will contain a factor of g*, times some expression with dimen- 
sions of mass. Since the width should be large if the top quark mass is heavy, 


a first guess might be 
2 


rs Mm (21.70) 


The correct expression, however, turns out to be enhanced by a factor of 
(m:/my)°. 
The amplitude for this decay can be read from Eq. (20.80): 


1-7° 


iM = ala" ( 


; ) u(p)ef(f). (21.71) 
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(We set the relevant CKM factor equal to 1.) We will now turn this amplitude 
into an expression for the decay rate of the top quark. For simplicity, we will 
ignore the mass of the b quark in this computation. 

Squaring the amplitude in (21.71) according to our standard methods, 
and then averaging over initial and summing over final spins, we find 


2 
SO IMP = = [atp’ +a’ — gap] SS eilk)ev(k). (21.72) 


spins polarizations 


We can sum explicitly over physical gauge boson polarizations by inserting 
the expression (21.26) for the polarization sum. This gives 


2 
g V Vv Vy k ky 
$3 >) [MP = 5 lap + q’ ph — gq - pl gun + > | 
spins me (21.73) 


2 k-q)(k- 
=£[q-p+2! a 2, 
2 Mi 
For m, = 0, 
2q:p=2q-k=me—mi,, %k-p=m?+mi%,. (21.74) 
Then 5 i ; ; 
f 7 pm BLL ( - 20 (1 2 | 21.75 
a Ml tm I~ ae +2) (21.75) 


After multiplying by phase space, we find 


2 age Ne ne 
=< ( ) ( ) 
= _ 1+2 ; 21.76 
647 ire me ms mz ( ) 


This is larger than our initial estimate (21.70) by a factor (m:/mwy)?. 

It is not difficult to find the origin of this enhancement, by using the Gold- 
stone boson equivalence theorem. In the gauge theory of weak interactions, 
the top quark obtains its mass from its coupling to the Higgs sector. The re- 
lation between the top-Higgs coupling A; and the top quark mass is written 
in Eq. (20.103). The top quark can be heavy only if A; is large. But then the 
amplitude for the top quark to decay to a Goldstone boson will be enhanced 
above (21.70) by the factor 

2 2 
eget (21.77) 
g 2Ny 
which is in fact the enhancement we found in (21.76). 

To make the comparison more precise, we will now compute the prediction 
of the equivalence theorem for the top quark decay rate into a longitudinally 
polarized W* boson. Recall from (20.101) that the term in the weak interac- 
tion Lagrangian that couples t and b to the Higgs field is 


AL = —r,e°O, oltre + he. (21.78) 
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Figure 21.5. Decay of a ¢ quark into a Goldstone boson and a b quark. 


Decompose the Higgs field as in (21.38), and write 


1 
+ 1a 742 
=O 10" ), 21.79 
d i? °) | (21.79) 
These are the fields of the charged Goldstone bosons that are eaten by the 
W~=. Including the Goldstone boson in the theory adds a process t > @* +b, 
shown in Fig. 21.5. This process is mediated by the Lagrangian term 


AL = rbrdt tr, (21.80) 
which leads to the decay amplitude 
iM = int(g) (77) utp). (21.81) 
From this expression, we easily find 
So IM? = A2a-p. (21.82) 
spins 


If we now ignore the mass of the Goldstone boson, or, equivalently, consider 
the limit m, >> my, we find for the top quark decay rate 


Ai gm: 
= itm, = 2 7 21.8 
320! «64m me,’ Ee) 


in agreement with the leading term of (21.76) in this limit. Our results imply 
that only the production of the longitudinal polarization state of the WT is 
enhanced; this is easily checked directly by substituting explicit polarization 
vectors into (21.72). 

In our derivation of (21.76), we summed over the physical polarization 
states of the emitted W*; one might say that we used the prescription of 
the U gauge to sum over polarizations. We could equally well have used the 
prescription of Feynman-‘t Hooft gauge, replacing 


So ehh ev(k) > ~ ayo, (21.84) 
and also adding the contribution of the Goldstone boson emission diagram, 
treating the Goldstone boson as a massive particle with mass my. With these 
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prescriptions, the gauge boson matrix element gives 


2 


2 
LS* aM? = © (24-0) - = (mi ane) (21.85) 


spins 


The Goldstone boson emission diagram gives 
2 
g 
5 >, IMP =A g-p = ——F(m} — mi). (21.86) 
Ww 


The sum of these contributions indeed reproduces (21.75) and thus gives the 
same result (21.76) for the total decay rate. In Feynman-‘t Hooft gauge, the 
enhancement due to the large coupling of the top quark to the Higgs sector 
shows up explicitly in the Goldstone boson emission contributions to the total 
rate of WT production. 


ete —~- WtW- 


Our second example is more complicated, but also contains more interesting 
physics. This is the reaction ete” — WtW. In this reaction, the equiv- 
alence theorem does not lead to an enhancement of the cross section, but, 
rather, directs a cancellation between Feynman diagrams. As we will see, this 
cancellation is essential for the internal consistency of the theory. 

In Problem 9.1, we computed the cross section for ete” annihilation into 
a pair of charged scalar particles, as in Fig. 21.6(a), and found the result 


do _ = TO 
Tae > ot¢ )= ae sin? 0 (21.87) 


at energies much larger than the scalar mass. Just as for ete~ annihilation to 
fermion pairs, this cross section falls as 1/s at high energy. It can be shown 
that this behavior is required by unitarity: Since the electron and positron 
annihilate through a pointlike vertex, the annihilation takes place in only one 
partial wave. Unitarity puts a limit on the amplitude in this partial wave, 
requiring that M be bounded by a constant, and thus that o be bounded by 
1/s at high energy.* 

The same unitarity argument applies to ete” annihilation to vector 
bosons. Here, however, it is much less obvious that Feynman diagrams ac- 
tually produce a cross section consistent with unitarity. Consider the con- 
tribution of Fig. 21.6(b). We would expect that the square of this diagram 
should contain a contribution to the cross section of the form of the scalar 
contribution (21.87) multiplied by the dot product of polarization vectors: 


GO? - fo the. i Hoesen Oe 2 
Fos € — W W )~ ~7—- |e(R) - e(K) 


| (21.88) 


*Partial-wave analysis for relativistic collisions is discussed in Perkins (1987), 
Chapter 4. 
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Figure 21.6. Electron-positron annihilation through a virtual photon (a) to 
charged scalar bosons, (b) to W bosons. 


where k, and k_ are the momenta of the outgoing W bosons. For transversely 
polarized W bosons, this term is well behaved, but for longitudinally polarized 
W’s it leads to problems. Using the approximation (21.60) for the longitudinal 
polarization vectors, we find 


kph S 


2 D) 
Mi AM 


e(ki)-€(k_) > (21.89) 
for s >> m%,. This leads to a cross section that grows much faster than is 
allowed by unitarity. In principle, the cross section could be brought back down 
to a proper behavior by the addition of contributions from higher orders in 
perturbation theory, but this would be a most unpleasant resolution. It would 


imply that the theory of W bosons becomes strongly coupled at energies such 


that 
2 


s g ye 
~ aaycnee 21. 0 
4m? (i (21.90) 


corresponding to center-of-mass energies of order 1000 GeV. But if the theory 
ot W bosons is strongly coupled at short distances, it is hard to understand 
why, at large distances, it should become the simple, weak-coupling theory 
that we observe. 

Fortunately, there is another possible resolution of this problem. In the 
weak interaction gauge theory, there are three Feynman diagrams that con- 
tribute to the amplitude for e'e7 — WtW7 at the tree level; these are 
shown in Fig. 21.7. Each diagram separately produces a cross section that 
grows in the same manner as (21.88). However, it is possible that the badly 
behaved terms might cancel among the three diagrams, leaving a more proper 
high-energy behavior. If this miraculous cancellation were to occur, it would 
allow the theory of W bosons to be consistently weakly coupled up to very 
high energies. 

Although such a cancellation seems unlikely at first sight, it is actually 
required by the Goldstone boson equivalence theorem. The theorem states 
that, at high energy, the cross section for producing longitudinal W bosons 
should be equal to the cross section for producing the corresponding scalar 
Goldstone bosons. But we know that scalar cross sections behave as 1/s, as 
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Figure 21.7. Diagrams contributing to ete~ — W*W in the weak inter- 
action gauge theory. 


indicated in (21.87). Thus, somehow, the gauge boson cross section must also 
conspire to produce this result. We will now show this explicitly. We will see 
that the required cancellations are directed by the Ward identities of the gauge 
theory. 

To prepare for this calculation, we need the Feynman rules for the vertices 
shown in Fig. 21.8. The Feynman rules for the couplings of the electron to W, 
Z, and y can be read directly from (20.80). The relative strengths of these 
couplings are determined by the SU(2) x U(1) quantum numbers of the left- 
and right-handed components of the electron. It is equally straightforward to 
construct the couplings of the Goldstone bosons to Z and +. Since the boson 
@* has electric charge 1, the photon coupling is just that found in Problem 9.1. 
The Z coupling is determined with the additional information that the ¢* has 
I? = +1/2. All of these expressions are shown in Fig. 21.8. 

The three-gauge-boson vertices that appear in Fig. 21.7 arise from the 
cubic terms in the gauge field action. Since the U(1) field strength is linear in 
gauge fields, these come only from the kinetic term of the SU(2) gauge field. 
To identify the specific pieces we need, we must rewrite this cubic term in the 
basis of mass eigenstates given by (20.63) and (20.64). This can be done as 
follows: 


ig iy) ay Ou Orn )ge AAR 
= —9(0, A, — 0,Aj,)AY A’? + 9(0,,A2 — 0,42) AM A’? 
— 9(0,,A3 — 0,43) A" A”? 
= ig |(0,Wi -0,WT)W* A’ — (8,W, - d,W,)Wt A”? 


+ 5 (0.42 — AR) (Wet we — We wt), (21.91) 


i 
4 


Finally, inserting A} = cos6,Z, + sin6,A, and g = e/sin®,, we find the 
Feynman rules shown in Fig. 21.9. 
Before examining the amplitude for ete~ annihilation to vector boson 
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Figure 21.8. Feynman rules of the weak-interaction gauge theory for elec- 
trons and scalars coupling to photons and Z bosons. 
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Figure 21.9. Feynman rules of the weak-interaction gauge theory for WW 
and WW Z vertices. 


pairs, we will first work out the amplitude for production of a pair of charged 
scalars. The equivalence theorem predicts that the amplitude for production 
of two longitudinal W bosons should become equal to this amplitude at high 
energy. Assembling vertices from Fig. 21.8, we find that, for an electron of 
either helicity, the amplitude to annihilate to scalars through a virtual photon 
is 


1 
iM(ee > y* > ot7) = ie*ty,u— (ky — k_)’, (21.92) 
q 
where ki, k_ are the momenta of the scalars and q = ki + k_. The cor- 


responding amplitude for annihilation through a virtual Z° depends on the 
ete helicities. Adding these contributions to the preceding expression, we 
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find 
i... (sme Ge a 
oe eae Cat tea eee ee 2 
iMejeh — O) = ibaa + Ea eta omg | AI 
(4—sin* 0,,) 1 
—#—______~ ____. | (k,.—k_)". 
cos? 6, q?—m?2, (He ) 
(21.93) 


Notice that, in the high-energy limit, the amplitude for the annihilation of 
right-handed electrons cancels down to 


= a — 1 
iM (ener — dtd ) = ie*URYpUR Ee = 


e2 


i 
2 cos? 6,, 


iM(enez ~ d*¢) > Brute (ks —k_)P, (21.94) 
which is just the amplitude for an ep, with Y = —1, to couple to a @*, 
with Y = 1/2, through the U(1) gauge boson B, with coupling constant 
g = e/cos@,,. This expression reflects the fact that the e; has no direct 
coupling to the SU(2) gauge bosons. Similarly, the amplitude for left-handed 
electrons tends to 


1 1 


_Mileret oe os on 
ANGE OO” ora heel @,, | dente, 


Buy (h =P 

(21.95) 
in the high-energy limit. This has the structure of a coherent sum of ampli- 
tudes with B,, and A’ exchange. In just the way that we saw in Chapter 11, 
the symmetry structure of a gauge theory with spontaneously broken symme- 
try is recovered in the high-energy limit. 

Now let us compare these results to a direct calculation of the WtW7 
production amplitude in the weak interaction gauge theory. Begin with the 
case of an initial ep. Since the coupling of the electron to the W~ is purely 
left-handed, the third diagram of Fig. 21.7 vanishes in this case, so the com- 
putation is a bit easier. The first two diagrams of Fig. 21.7 have exactly the 
same structure and sum to 


aap Bepece te ae es zesin@, —t tecosby 
iM(epe, ~ W'W) = dRyuUR | (-ie) p (ie) + ea ae Binds, 
- [gt” (k-—k)* + 9°” (—q—k_)* + oka +a)” eh (ky eb (k_). 
(21.96) 


This equation is valid in any of the Re gauges, since, if we ignore the electron 
mass, 


gory UR = 0. (21.97) 


The second line of Eq. (21.96) contains the enhancement for longitudinal 
W bosons mentioned above. If we approximate the longitudinal polarization 
vectors by (21.60) and drop terms that do not grow as s — ov, this line 
becomes 


y y v k ae 
|g” (k_ 7 ae a ae Ge (—q = ha) + gM (ky a q) )—+— 
Thy Thy 
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1 
= —> [ky -k_(k_—ky)? — 2h_- ky kd + 2hy -k_ kA] + O(1)-(K_—-ky 
WwW 
Ss 
= (hy k_)Y tae. (21.98) 
Ww 


On the other hand, the expression in brackets in the first line of (21.96) cancels 
almost completely, to 


1 9 nie 
——_— |} = +2ze° ——_.. 
g gm, 7(q? — m5) 
Using both of these simplifications, we find 


S 


os ae. omy 
iM(epez, ~ WLW, ) =tRyUR (se?) 2 | an + a ee as (21.99) 
Ww 
By inserting the relation my = mzcos6,, we see that this amplitude is 


identical to (21.94), as required by the equivalence theorem. 

For the amplitude with an initial e; , the computation is somewhat more 
involved. Now all three diagrams of Fig. 21.7 contribute, and since the last 
diagram has a different kinematic structure, it will be less clear how the dia- 
grams combine together. In what follows, we will demonstrate the cancellation 
of the unitarity-violating enhanced terms, and we will indicate how the terms 
one order smaller in m?,/s assemble into the correct structure. However, we 
will not account rigorously for all of these smaller terms. The full calculation 
of these diagrams is the subject of Problem 21.2. 

For the case of an initial e; , the first two diagrams of Fig. 21.7 sum to 
the expression 
WwW wt 
ie(—5+ sin*0,) —i iecosO, 

sin0,cos0, q?—m%, sindy, 


1 
= ULY\UL | (—te)—> (te) + 
7) Z q? 


[gt (k_—ky)° +g” (—q—k_)* +g (ky +)” ] ef (Ry er (k_), 

(21.100) 

which differs from (21.96) only in the coupling of the electron to the virtual 

Z°. For longitudinal W bosons, we can simplify this expression as we did 
(21.96), obtaining 


We Wi ; : ; 
2 9 Mz Ss d 
de ur (ze* ) | ————_ -— —— | (bk —k_)*. 
ae nas ra ) s(s—m2,) 2 sin? 0. s—m3, am, | =r ) 


(21.101) 
The second term in brackets is a potentially dangerous contribution, which 
must be canceled by the diagram with t-channel neutrino exchange. This 
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diagram has the value 


W, Wi a 
= (FY ru pa un Oeplber eek), (21.102) 


where @ is the initial electron momentum. Approximating the longitudinal 
polarization vectors as before, we have 


Wr Wr 


Now we manipulate this expression as if we were proving a Ward identity. 
Using the fact that wz(2) satisfies the Dirac equation, 


(7— #_)K_ur(é) = —(— #_)°ur(®) = -(€ — k_)*ur(Q), (21.104) 
expression (21.103) reduces to 
Wr Wr oe 


7! a Ky 
= 1—VUL ya ea 
2 i Pog wel!) (21.105) 


Finally, using Eq. (21.97), we can rewrite this expression as 


Wr Wr : , , 
= 16° ——5— ——5- U Othe hays 21.106 
z ae ern? 6, dma, EU )(R4 ) ( ) 


This term cancels the dangerous high-energy behavior of (21.101). To see 
that the sum of diagrams has the correct high-energy limit, however, the 
approximations that we have used are not quite adequate. In particular, the 
correction to relation (21.60) for the polarization vectors is of order m%,/s 
and must be taken into account. When all of the corrections of order m%,/s 
are included, it turns out that the sum of the s-channel diagrams (21.101) is 
unchanged, while the expression for the neutrino exchange diagram (21.106) 
is multiplied by the factor (1 + 2m%,/s). Then the sum of all three diagrams 
gives 


= es es 1 
iM(epep ~ WLW, ) = ie*tLy,uL(ky — k_)*— 


1 1 1 
a 
2cos?@,  4cos?6,, sin’ 6,  2sin? 0,, 


(21.107) 


The middle term in brackets cancels half of each of the other two terms, to 
give an expression that agrees precisely with Eq. (21.95). 
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Figure 21.10. The differential cross section for e; ep —+ WTW-, in units 
of R (Eq. (5.15)), at Eom = 1000 GeV. The various curves show the contri- 
butions to the total from individual helicity states of W~ and W7; these are 
denoted (h_,h+), where each helicity takes the values (+, —,0). The contri- 
butions from the (+,+) and (—, —) states are too small to be visible. Notice 
that both the W, wr cross section, denoted (0,0), and the (+,—) cross 


section become proportional to sin? @ at very high energy. 


The calculation of Problem 21.2 gives for the complete annihilation am- 
plitude 


7 = soe 1 
iM(erep ~WW, ) = ie*0LyyuL (ky — k_)*— 


| 1 8 ( my zs 1) : = 
2sin26,, | s— m2, \2m2, 32 (21.108) 
_ Smiy mz (2 zi mi) 
s3?(1+6?—26 cos 0) mi,\ s—mz /}’ 


where 3 = (1 — 4m2,,/s)1/? is the W boson velocity. The high-energy limit 
of this expression indeed reproduces (21.107). The contributions to the dif- 
ferential cross section for e; ee — WtW_ from this and the other possible 
helicity states are plotted in Fig. 21.10. 

These cancellations among the diagrams of Fig. 21.7 occur by virtue of 
the Ward identities of the gauge theory. That is, they occur only because 
the theory has an underlying local gauge invariance. At the beginning of our 
discussion, we argued that these cancellations are necessary to insure that 


the theory remains, in a consistent way, weakly coupled up to arbitrarily 
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high energy. In Section 20.1, we showed that one can generate masses for 
vector bosons by spontaneously breaking local gauge invariance. We have now 
argued the converse of that result: that the only theories of massive vector 
bosons that do not have violent high-energy behavior are those that result 
from spontaneously broken gauge theories.! 


21.3 One-Loop Corrections to the Weak-Interaction 
Gauge Theory 


The final topic in our study of spontaneously broken gauge theories is the 
computation of one-loop corrections in the weak-interaction gauge theory. 
As we discussed in Section 20.2, tree-level diagrams produce a number of 
intricate predictions for the couplings of the Z° and the cross sections for 
neutral current reactions. In general, these predictions are modified by the 
effects of one-loop diagrams. In this section we will study some examples of 
these one-loop corrections. 

As in any renormalizable field theory, the one-loop diagrams of the elec- 
troweak gauge theory are typically ultraviolet divergent. ‘These divergences 
can be absorbed by adjusting the underlying parameters of the theory. These 
adjustments define a set of counterterms which, by renormalizability, render 
the full set of one-loop diagrams of the theory finite. Those amplitudes that 
are not adjusted by hand then become predictions of the theory. 

In Chapter 11, we saw that this general procedure, which applies to any 
renormalizable field theory, gives especially rich information when applied to a 
theory with spontaneous symmetry breaking. In a theory with spontaneously 
broken symmetry, the amplitudes of the theory vary markedly for different 
particles in the same multiplet of the original symmetry. However, the coun- 
terterms of the theory respect the symmetry relations. Thus, the adjustment 
of an amplitude for one particle leads to definite predictions for other particles 
that are not related by any manifest symmetry. 


Theoretical Orientation, and a Specific Problem 


At the end of Section 11.6, we presented a useful framework for organizing 
calculations of the predictions of renormalizable theories with spontaneous 
symmetry breaking. We defined a zeroth-order natural relation to be a rela- 
tion among observable quantities in the theory that is true for any values of 
the parameters in the Lagrangian. Since the counterterms of the theory shift 
the values of the underlying parameters without adding new terms, a zeroth- 
order natural relation will not be corrected by these counterterms. Thus, if the 
theory is renormalizable, the one-loop corrections to a zeroth-order natural 


‘This statement is proved systematically in the paper of Cornwall, Levin, and 
Tiktopoulos cited at the beginning of this section. 
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relation will be finite, and will in fact be definite predictions from the quan- 
tum structure of the field theory. Though we discussed this idea originally in 
theories with spontaneously broken global symmetry, it applies equally well 
to theories with spontaneously broken gauge symmetry. In this section, we 
will apply this idea to derive finite one-loop corrections to relations in the 
weak-interaction gauge theory. 

It is easy to find zeroth-order natural relations in the electroweak theory. 
The leading-order predictions given in Section 20.2 involve a relatively small 
number of free parameters. Many of these predictions are made for energies at 
which the quark and lepton masses can be ignored; then they depend only on 
the coupling constants g and g’ and the vacuum expectation value v, which 
sets the scale of spontaneous symmetry breaking. The remaining ingredients 
of the weak-interaction theory are given in terms of these parameters; for 

Vv 
Mw =9s5 


example, 
VU 
— \/q? 12 
) 9 MZ g a3 g 9) 3 


ST gag? V2 Biniy D0? 
Even in this set of quantities, we have four relations that depend on three 
underlying parameters, so there is one relation of observable quantities that 
is independent of the parameters of the Lagrangian. 

Since many of the predictions of the weak interaction gauge theory are 
determined by the parameter sin? 6,,, it is useful to define sin? @,, in terms 
of observables and then use this definition as a basis for constructing natural 
relations. In our discussion of the precision tests of electroweak theory in 
Section 20.2, we used the definition 


sy =1-— (21.110) 


as a standard for comparison of different experiments. But since the three 
most accurately known weak-interaction observables are a, Gr, and mz, it is 
useful to construct another physical definition of sin? 6, based on these three 
quantities. Define 09 such that 


Aci 1/2 
ne ) (21.111) 


/2Grmz, 


where a, is the running coupling constant of QED evaluated at the scale Q* = 
m%,. The renormalization group insists that it is the value of the electric charge 
at the weak-interaction scale that enters precision electroweak predictions, 
and this observation is confirmed by summing radiative correction diagrams 
involving light quarks and leptons. The current best values of the quantities 
in Eq. (21.111) give 


sin 240 = ( 


82 = sin? 0) = 0.2307 + 0.0005. (21.112) 
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Thus, this quantity provides a very accurate standard of reference. 

Once Eq. (21.111) is taken to define a reference value of sin? 6,, the 
equations of Section 20.2 that connect sin? 6,, to other observables become 
zeroth-order natural relations. For example, the tree-level equations 


2 I. ee a 02 2a \2 
Miy ‘ Z (5 —sin* 6,,)° — (sin* 0,,) 
W. = cos? 6.5, ay Oe 21.113 
mi, a (5- sin? 0,,)? + (sin? 0,,)2 | 


are natural relations linking four observables of the weak interactions. The 
corrections to these relations will be well-defined predictions of the theory. 

In principle, we could now compute all of the one-loop diagrams that 
correct the parameters my, mz, Gr, a, and Ap. However, this is a very 
complicated exercise, requiring an extensive technical apparatus.* In this sec- 
tion we will focus on radiative corrections from one simple source that can 
be considered independently. Aside from the question of anomalies, the elec- 
troweak theory does not restrict the number of quark or lepton generations. 
Thus, it is sensible, and gauge invariant, to compute the one-loop corrections 
due to one quark or lepton doublet. For definiteness, we consider the effects 
of the (t,b) quark doublet. 

By focusing on the radiative corrections due to heavy quarks, we dramat- 
ically simplify the calculational task before us. The various observables of the 
weak-interaction gauge theory are extracted from the measurement of scatter- 
ing amplitudes with light fermions, leptons or quarks, in the initial and final 
states. For example, Gr is measured from the strength of a low-energy weak- 
interaction process, usually chosen to be the rate of muon decay: pp — 1,€7 Ve. 
For any such process, there are one-loop corrections of many kinds, as shown 
in Fig. 21.11. In addition to corrections to the vector boson propagator, there 
are vertex corrections, box diagrams, and diagrams with real photon emis- 
sion. In general, the contributions of the various classes of diagrams are not 
gauge invariant; rather, gauge invariance results from cancellations between 
the classes of diagrams in Fig. 21.11(b), (c), and (d). However, since heavy 
quarks do not couple directly to the light leptons, the (t, b) doublet contributes 
only the single diagram shown in Fig. 21.11(f), which must be gauge invariant 
by itself. This same conclusion applies to the (t, b) correction to other leptonic 
weak interaction processes. If we ignore the CKM angles that mix the t and 6 
with other species, the conclusion extends also to weak-interaction processes 
involving light quarks. 

A similar situation occurs with other species of particles, such as those 
of the Higgs sector. The coupling of Higgs sector particles to a light quark 
or lepton is proportional to the fermion’s mass, which we can often ignore. 
Thus the most important contributions from Higgs-sector particles are prop- 
agator corrections. he case in which the spontaneous symmetry breaking is 
produced by a single scalar field @ is particularly straightforward to analyze; 


¥ A detailed theoretical discussion of one-loop corrections to the electroweak theory 
can be found in W. Hollik, Fortscr. d. Physik 38, 165 (1990). 
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Figure 21.11. Examples of radiative corrections to jz decay in the weak in- 
teraction gauge theory: (a) lowest-order diagram; (b) propagator corrections; 
(c) vertex diagrams; (d) box diagrams; (e) real photon corrections; (f) the 
contribution of the (t,6) doublet. 


this is done in Problem 21.4. Loop corrections from particles that do not cou- 
ple directly to the external fermions are often termed oblique, since they enter 
the low-energy weak interactions only indirectly. 


Influence of Heavy Quark Corrections 


Our task, then, is to compute the corrections to relations (21.113) due to 
the (t,b) doublet. These two relations depend on five observable quantities— 
mz, mw, ALp, a, and Gr—with the last two parameters entering through 
6 and Eq. (21.111). We will express these five quantities as functions of the 
bare parameters g, g’, and v, with corrections proportional to combinations of 
t and 6 vacuum polarization diagrams. The zeroth-order terms will naturally 
cancel out when we compute the corrections to the relations (21.113). 

The loop amplitudes that we require are shown in Fig. 21.12. To deal 
with these contributions most straightforwardly, we introduce a uniform no- 
tation for vacuum polarization amplitudes. Denote the vacuum polarization 
amplitude involving the gauge bosons J and J as 


= iT} (q), (21.114) 


where [J and J may be y, W, or Z. When the gauge bosons are massive, 
the vacuum polarization amplitudes need not be transverse by themselves, so 
17 (q) need not vanish at gq? = 0. Thus, we will change our notation from the 
case of QED and write the decomposition of II(q) into tensor structures as 


Te (q) = Wrs(q")g"” — A(q?)ata’. (21.115) 
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Figure 21.12. One-loop corrections from t and 6 to weak-interaction ob- 
servables: (a) mz; (b) my; (c) a; (d) Gr; (e) AE p. 


In all of the examples to follow, the factors g’ will dot into currents of light 
leptons, to give zero as in Eq. (21.97). Thus the form factor A(q?) will drop 
out of our calculations. Our previous result that H“”(q) vanishes in QED at 
gq? = 0 appears in this formalism as the set of constraints 


IL,,(0) = I,z(0) =0. (21.116) 


For the other amplitudes, our sign conventions are chosen so that a positive 
value of II77(m?) gives a positive mass shift to the gauge boson. Let us also 
define 

_ diy, 


21.117 
ra (21.117) 


this is the quantity we called II(0) in Eq. (7.73). 

Now we use this notation to write the loop corrections to each of the five 
observables. The first two diagrams in Fig. 21.12 are simply mass corrections, 
and so, straightforwardly, 


2 

mz = (9° + 9) + Izz2(mz), 

, (21.118) 

Oe 2 OU 2 

Note that both vacuum polarization amplitudes are evaluated at the poles in 
the respective propagators. To evaluate the shift of a by one-loop corrections, 
we consider the effect of Fig. 21.12(c) on the low-energy Coulomb potential. 
The values of the leading-order propagator and the one-loop correction com- 
bine to give the factors 


2 


—te , —4 
; (1 + iIL,.(q?)- ar (21.119) 
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where, in this equation, e? is given in terms of bare variables as in (21.109). 
Thus, the observed value of a, in the limit g? — 0, is modified according to 
the relation 


acer nig O) ) (21.120) 
In a similar way, the diagrams of Fig. 21.12(d) give a modified strength of 
the 4-fermion weak interaction process that leads to p decay. The leading and 


one-loop diagrams sum to 


2 . 
g ( ; 2 —t ) 
——_~—(1+4ull —— }. 21.121 
Pane + iUlww (q rere ( ) 
Then the effective strength of the weak interaction vertex at q? = 0 is shifted 
as follows: 


J/2 ~— 2v? 
Notice that, in the approximation of keeping only oblique corrections, the 
strength of every low-energy weak interaction amplitude is corrected by this 
same factor. 

Finally, the polarization asymmetry A§ p is corrected by a (t, b) loop dia- 
gram according to Fig. 21.12(e). The analogous diagram with an intermediate 
Z° is summed into the Z° propagator and does not affect the form of the ver- 
tex. At zeroth order, the coupling of the Z° to any left- or right-handed light 
fermion is given, according to Eq. (20.71), by 


V9 + 9?(T" = ~ oe) (21.123) 


g? a g’” 


Gr i ( ery, 


= , (21.122) 
My 


The coefficient of Q is the bare value of sin? @,,. The loop diagram in Fig. 
21.12(e) adds to this a contribution 


illz (4°) - (ieQ). (21.124) 


To discuss asymmetries at the Z° resonance, we set q? = m%. The term 
(21.124) adds to the piece of (21.123) proportional to Q; thus it shifts the 
bare value of sin? 6,,. When we include this correction, the Z° coupling takes 


the form 
VO eg (= 820), (21.125) 


where - : 
II 
pe ae —_e@ _byztmz) (21.126) 


* g? + g/? gq? + g?2 me, 
The asymmetries at the Z° resonance discussed in Section 20.2 are computed 
as ratios of these couplings. Thus, to include the oblique radiative correction 
to At rp» for any light fermion species f, we reevaluate formula (20.96), using 


s? in place of the zeroth-order sin? 6,,. 
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We might, in fact, say that s? gives an additional way to define sin? 6,, 
from observable quantities, to be compared to the definitions s%, given in 
(21.110) and s? given in (21.111). Speaking strictly, the value of sin? 6,, de- 
termined by the asymmetries at the Z° depends on the quark or lepton quan- 
tum numbers through vertex corrections that are not included in the analysis 
above. However, these species-dependent corrections are small and can be 
systematically subtracted to define a universal s? that determines the weak 
interaction asymmetries of all fermion species.* 

The three definitions of sin? 6,, all agree at zeroth order but receive differ- 
ent radiative corrections. If we include only the oblique corrections, it is easy 
to produce compact formulae for the three quantities. From (21.126), we have 


g’? Il Z 
/ == — sind, cos 0, >. (21.127) 
g +g Mz 


In the prefactor of the one-loop correction, we can ignore the distinction be- 
tween the bare and renormalized values of sin? 6,,. We can obtain a similar 
expression for s#, by taking the ratio of the two formulae in (21.118): 


g’” 


m™m 
gig? me (tw (mip) ze i TIzz(m})) (21.128) 


3 = 
Finally, we can evaluate the oblique corrections to sin? 09 defined by (21.111). 
This is most readily done by writing 689 for the difference between the true 
and the bare value of 09, and then expanding (21.111) as follows: 


1 ) 
2. cos 269 609 = 5 sin 29 & — — — (21.129) 
a 
The shifts of a, Gr, and mz can be read from (21.120), (21.122), and (21.118). 
Then we can reconstruct 


ag? 


g? + g!? 
Assembling the pieces and evaluating the coefficients of the vacuum polariza- 
tion diagrams to zeroth order, we obtain 


sin? 0) = + 2sin 69 cos 696 Go. (21.130) 


‘ ge 
Sin Jo = gt+g? | 
£39 2 
sin* 6, cos* 6 1 iu 
—__—_—_—,— | II. (0) + —- Il 0) — —-IIzz(m2)|. 
cos? 6,,, — sin? 0, 779) ice ww (0) me zz (mz) 
(21.131) 
It is not difficult to discover that each of the equations (21.127), (21.128), 
and (21.131) contains ultraviolet divergences. However, if the weak interac- 


tion gauge theory is renormalizable, these divergences should cancel when we 


*This is explained clearly in D. Kennedy and B. W. Lynn, Nucl. Phys. B322, 1 
(1989). 
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compute the corrections to any zeroth-order natural relation. In the situa- 
tion that we consider, renormalizability implies that the various definitions of 
sin? 6,, should differ only by expressions that are ultraviolet-finite. 

We are now almost prepared to check this prediction explicitly. We can 
clarify the structure of the ultraviolet divergences in our relations for the var- 
ious quantities sin? 6,, by recasting the vacuum polarization amplitudes to 
make more explicit the quantum numbers to which the gauge bosons cou- 
ple. Recall from Eq. (20.71) that the Z boson couples to the combination of 
SU (2) and electromagnetic quantum numbers (T? — sin’ @,,Q). Similarly, the 
W bosons couple to T*, or, equivalently, to T!, T?. It is useful to break up 
the vacuum polarization amplitudes into terms that depend on these specific 
quantum numbers. We will also extract the coupling constants indicated in 
(20.71). Thus we replace 


IL, = e*Ilga, 
I ( E ) (a sin? 6,,Igq]| 
BE eae a — SIN Oy ) 
ve sin 6, cos 9, a9 a 
‘ 2 a = (21.132) 
Ilzz = (,—] |H33 — 2sin* 6yII39 + sin O»I1gQ\, 


e 2 
ww = ( ) ITh1, 
sin 6,, 


where @ denotes the electric charge and 1,2,3 denote the components of 
weak-interaction SU(2). 

A vacuum polarization amplitude can always be viewed as an expectation 
value of a pair of currents. From this viewpoint, the quantities on the right- 
hand side of (21.132) are expectation values of currents with definite quantum 
numbers. For example, I133 is an expectation value of a pair of SU(2) currents 
J¥°. Acting on the standard fermions, J/' is a left-handed current and J@ is 
a vector current. 

The ultraviolet divergences in the expectation values of currents in 
(21.132) have the form 


II33 ~ (A + Bq *\ log A, 
Ih ~ (A+ Bq’ ) log A’, 
IIl3q ~ (Bq*) log A’, 
Ilggq ~ (Cq*) log A’. 


(21.133) 


We will demonstrate this explicitly later in this section. However, we can 
understand this structure from the following rough argument: Since the sym- 
metry of the theory should be recovered at large momentum, the amplitudes 
II33 and II,,, which differ only by their orientation in the symmetry space, 
should have the same ultraviolet divergences. The divergence in the slope 
of IIs9 should be related to that in the slope of IIz33 because Q = Tt ¥ 
and IIsy is unimportant asymptotically since tr[T°Y] = 0. We pointed out 
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in Eq. (21.116) that IIsg and IIgg vanish at q? = 0; thus they have no q?- 
independent divergences. 

Now we will rewrite the two zeroth-order natural relations in (21.113) in 
such a way that we can apply (21.133). To do this, we take the differences of 
Eqs. (21.127), (21.128), and (21.131) to obtain 


. 2 2 2 
0 d, {Il Il ) 
Oo apr | ge _ Taw) _ ey (0) 
cos? 6,, — sin* 0, My Mi 
cos? 6, — sin* 0, IL,z(m?,) 
sin 0, COs 41, ie 
U 2 2 77 2 Ul 2 
se = ag WATE) + la Hzz(mz) + sin 6, cos g,, taztnz) 
eZ, Meg. May, TG 
(21.134) 


Inserting (21.132), and also using the relation mw = mz cos 6, in the coeffi- 
cients of terms already of one-loop order, we find after some algebra 


2 


2 _ 2 € 2 2 
= 6, = yo | II33(m7) — 1111(0) — Is0(m 
sa ms eT Wry TEP [II33(mz) — Ti1(0) — Hsq(mz)| 
+ sin? 6,,, cos” 6,, [Hoe(mz) — mzlIgQ(0)| ie 
2 
e 
sty 3? a . II33(mz) > T111(m*%,) = sin? OwII3q(mz)| , 


sin? 0,,m?, 
(21.135) 
If indeed the ultraviolet divergences of the vacuum polarization integrals have 
the structure of (21.133), then the divergent part of each expression in brackets 
in (21.135) vanishes, and the weak interaction gives definite, finite predictions 
for the differences of s?, s?,,, and sin? po. 


Computation of Vacuum Polarization Amplitudes 


We can verify the divergence structure (21.133) by computing the vacuum 
polarization diagrams for t and 6 quarks explicitly. Rather than computing 
these one by one, it is easiest to compute, once and for all, the most general 
fermionic vacuum polarization amplitudes, and then to recover the amplitudes 
required in the previous paragraph as special cases of these. 

Consider, then, the two vacuum polarization amplitudes shown in Fig. 
12.13. The diagrams are built from two fermion propagators with different 
masses m, and mz, linked by left- or right-handed currents. We call the vac- 
uum polarization amplitude with two left-handed currents I; (q?), and that 
with one left and one right-handed current II7*,(q?). Since the vacuum polar- 
izations depend on only one momentum and two vector indices, there is no 
way that they can contain an invariant involving e4”°?. Thus, the amplitudes 
with other combinations of currents are related to these by 


Wena’) = Up (q?), Wer (a?) = Whe (q”). onan 
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Figure 21.13. Elementary vacuum polarization amplitudes of fermionic cur- 
rents. 


In addition, there is no difficulty in regularizing these diagrams using dimen- 
sional regularization with an anticommuting y°, the regularization prescrip- 
tion we endorsed at the end of Section 19.4. ‘The vacuum polarization of a 
vector current is reconstructed as 


My (9°) = UL (a) + We (¢). (21.137) 


The vacuum polarization of purely left-handed currents is given by 


Oi = fe lo Pe 


(Farad 


d*k ‘ 14++7° 1 
[oath + 0(")] eae om: 
(21.138) 
The prefactor (—1) comes from the fermion loop. There is no possible tensor 
structure antisymmetric in yz and v, so we can now drop the 7° term. From 
here, the calculation proceeds as in Section 7.5. We combine denominators 
using 


: = favre (21.139) 
Saran ERE rn ; 
(k? — mi) ((k + q)? — m3) / 
where 
f€=k+ 24, A = ams + (1—x2)mi — x(1—2)q’. (21.140) 


Then, integrating with dimensional regularization and following the steps 
leading to Eq. (7.90), we find 


7 4 ES iad 3 
Oe =-aayn |e Boa tela) (21.141) 


rm + (1—a)m3)) ~ 2(1—x)q"q"]. 


Nol 
—~ oe 


Notice that both II; and its first derivative with respect to q? are logarith- 
mically divergent. 
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The vacuum polarization amplitude IF", can be obtained in a very similar 
fashion. From the Feynman rules, 


Or fa OOF EF 


a a) aoe 


d*k : : 
= ~f Gate [atm m2(— laa 


(21.142) 
From here, the same manipulations as in the previous paragraph lead to 


1 
21 T(2-)._, 
~~ ~ (An) 4/2 ; dx Fa-a7z |g” mame]. (21.143) 


0 


As a check, we can use (21.141), (21.143), and (21.136), setting m; = m2 = m, 
to assemble the QED vacuum polarization of vector currents. We find 


Uyy(q") =e [Mr + Ure + Wee + Weel 


1 
—~8¢? rO-2) ; ; (21.144) 
(47)4/2 [ee GH [et-ayarg" — a(1—2)q“q"], 


0 


where now A = m? — x(1—2)q?. This coincides precisely with our result from 
Section 7.5. 

As we argued below (21.115), only the terms in the vacuum polarization 
amplitudes proportional to g’” will enter our expressions for weak-interaction 
radiative corrections. Thus, we can summarize the calculation of the basic 
vacuum polarization amplitudes by quoting the results for this leading form 
factor: 


1 
4 T(2-¢) 
Mz1(q°) = Urr(q") = ~ mya da Kanajz |@(1—2)¢° 
0 
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From these terms, we can assemble any desired vacuum polarization of t and b 
quarks in the weak-interaction gauge theory. To make use of these expressions 
more easily, we will expand the quantities (21.145) in the limit d — 4. If we 
set « = 4 —d, the integrands of the expressions above simplify according to 


i 224) 1. (2 
Let 
2 
E = — —7+ log(4r) — log(M7”), (21.147) 
€ 


where M is an arbitrary subtraction scale. It is useful to define 


1 
bo(12X) = Bo(m}, m3, ak) = f de log(A(m?, m3, a%)/M*), 
0 


b, (12X) = bi (mi,m3, x) — dx x log(A(m?,m3, q%)/M"), 


Os 


b2(12X) = be(mi, m3, dx) = [ae x(1-2) log(A(m{,m3, ¢x)/M”). 
8) 


(21.148) 
The abbreviated notation will prove useful below. In (21.148), X labels a 
momentum scale; we will need gx = 0,mw,mz. Note that for equal masses, 


by (11X) = $9(11X). (21.149) 
With this notation, 
Un ak) = ~7rvs (bak — Flom} + m3)) B - aRebo(12X) — 
+ 5 (mb, (12X) + mb, (21X)) | 
and 
lIpr(qy) = “aed [m1m2E — mymM2bo(12X)]. (21.151) 


We can now reconstruct all of the specific vacuum polarization amplitudes 
that appear in Eq. (21.135) in terms of divergences proportional to EF and 
finite parts proportional to the 6;. The simplest is the expectation value of 
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electromagnetic currents, which is given in our present notation by 


Taq (ak) = -3- ay [ (3)? (0% B ~ ab (ttX)) 
(477) (21.152) 


+ (4)"(2aXE — a bo(bbX)) |, 


The prefactor 3 is the trace over colors. As we expect from QED, (21.152) 
contains a divergence only in a term proportional to q%. The divergent parts 
of the other amplitudes are 


12 
12 
Thi(gy) = Gn? 5 (eax — g(m? + mp) |E+---, (21.153) 
2 20 iri 2 
Msq(ax) = —Gqaa aladklE + 


These divergences indeed follow the pattern claimed in Eq. (21.133), and thus 
the predictions of the weak interaction gauge theory given in (21.135) are free 
of ultraviolet divergences. 


The Effect of m; 


Using the notation we have developed, we can write the finite parts of the 
relations (21.135) in a compact form. The first relation becomes 


3a: 4 — 1)bo(ttZ) + (2 — 4)bo(bbZ) 


m(cos? 6, — sin? 0, 


s? — sin” 0) = 


= 1 (7b (HZ) — b; (bt0)] + by (bbz ) — b (tb0)]) 


Z 
+ 2sin* 0, cos* 0, (4[b2(ttZ) — be (tt0) — m3,b) (tt0)] 
+ £[bo(bbZ) — b2(bb0) — m2,b4,(b00)]) i. (21.154) 
Similarly, the second relation becomes 
JO : ae 
Su — s? = arya a ‘sin’ 0.) ba (ttZ) = i € a - sin Oy) b2(bbZ) 


— + cos? 6,,,b2(tbW) 


= 1 (7 Wp, (447) — b, (btW)] + tp, (bbZ) — bi (tbW))) a 
Mz meg 


(21.155) 

Though it is now straightforward to work out the complete expressions 

for the relations (21.154) and (21.155), we will content ourselves here with 
identifying the most important term in the limit in which the t quark mass 
becomes large. Notice that, in each of these expressions, there are terms with 
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coefficients proportional to m?/mz%. These are easiest to understand within 
the simpler combination of vacuum polarization amplitudes 


i 


II, (0) ee II33(0) = (4n)2 A 


lm? (by (tt0) — by (bt0)) + m2 (b,(bbO) — by (tb0)) 


2 
m 

= 162 fact am? log — We - (1—x)m? log +75 

0 


am? + (1- zr | 


— (am? + (1—2)mj) log 


1 
2, = 2 
Sie [uw fom’ pg es o(m?)} 


1677 m? 
0 
ee O(m? 21.156 


for mM: >> mp. If m; is also much greater than mz, one can find a contri- 
bution proportional to m?/mz% in each of the relations (21.154), (21.155) by 
replacing the argument q% = m3? with q% = 0, using (21.156), and ignoring 
all other contributions. One can show, by detailed examination of (21.154) 
and (21.155), that this procedure gives the complete leading term in m:. The 
result is 


3a m? 
ya a t 
s“ — sin 9 = — —— 5; s+: 
i 167 24, — sin? @,,) m? 
67 (cos? 6, — sin” 0) Mz (21.157) 
2 2 3a me 


167 sin 6, me, 


where the omitted terms are of Bre qa with no enhancement. 

The enhancement factor m?/mz%, is exactly the one that we found in our 
study of top quark decay in Section 21.2. It reflects the fact that some elec- 
troweak couplings of the top quark are effectively proportional to A;, the top 
quark coupling to the Higgs sector, instead of simply to the weak interaction 
coupling g. 

The complete numerical evaluation of the formulae for s? and s%, is shown 
in Fig. 21.14. To compare the results of this section to experiment, we have 
included, in addition to the top quark effect, the m;-independent one-loop cor- 
rections from loops containing W and Z bosons and light quarks and leptons. 
In the figure, the predictions are compared to the value of s? obtained from 
the measurement of the Z° polarization and forward-backward asymmetries 
and the value of s%,, obtained from measurement of the W boson mass. 

According to the figure, the weak interaction gauge theory requires the top 
quark mass radiative correction (or a similar radiative correction from some 
other heavy particle) for its consistency with experiment. The top quark is 
predicted to have a mass approximately equal to 170 GeV. A recent analysis 
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sin? 6, 
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Figure 21.14. Dependence of s? and st, on the top quark mass, for fixed a, 
Gr, mz. The three curves in each group correspond to three different values 
of the Higgs boson mass: 100, 300, 1000 GeV from bottom to top. The curves 
are compared to values of s? and se, taken from the article of Langacker 
and Erler quoted in Table 20.1, and the CDF/D0 value of the top quark mass 
given in Eq. (21.159). 


of all neutral current weak interaction data has given the prediction! 
mz = 169 + 24 GeV. (21.158) 


Just as this book was being completed, the CDF and DO experiments at 
Fermilab announced the observation of the production of top quark pairs in 
proton-antiproton scattering. From kinematic fits to events believed to contain 
top quarks, these experiments reported?! 


mz = 180 +13 GeV. (21.159) 


The discovery of the top quark in just the range required by precision elec- 
troweak measurements is quite remarkable. We can only conclude that, in the 
domain of weak interactions as well as those of electromagnetic, strong, and 
scalar interactions that we have studied earlier, the fluctuations predicted by 
quantum field theory make their imprint on the phenomena of Nature. 


'P. Langacker and J. Erler, in Review of Particle Properties, Phys. Rev. D50, 
1304 (1994). 


TF. Abe, et. al., Phys. Rev. Lett. 74, 2626 (1995); S. Abachi, et. al., Phys. Rev. 
Lett. 74, 2632 (1995). 
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Problems 


21.1 Weak-interaction contributions to the muon g — 2. The GWS model of 
the weak interactions leads to two new contributions to the anomalous magnetic mo- 
ments of the leptons. Because these contributions are proportional to G rms, they are 
extremely small for the electron, but for the muon they might possibly be observable. 
Both contributions are larger than the contribution of the Higgs boson discussed in 
Problem 6.3. 


(a) Consider first the contribution to the muon electromagnetic vertex function that 
involves a W-neutrino loop diagram. In the R¢ gauges, this diagram is accom- 
panied by diagrams in which W propagators are replaced by propagators for 
Goldstone bosons. Compute the sum of these diagrams in the Feynman-‘t Hooft 
gauge and show that, in the limit mw >> m,, they contribute the following 
term to the anomalous magnetic moment of the muon: 


_ Grmi, 10 


oe 8n2,/2 3 


b) Repeat the calculation of part (a) in a general Re gauge. Show explicitly that 
€ 
the result of part (a) is independent of €. 


(c) A second new contribution is that from a Z-muon loop diagram and the corre- 
sponding diagram with the Z replaced by a Goldstone boson. Show that these 
diagrams contribute 


Grm2 7/4 8 5 16 4 
ay(Z) =~ oe (5 + gain Ow — > sin Ors). 


21.2 Complete analysis of ete — WtW-. 


(a) Using explicit polarization vectors, work out the amplitudes for ete7 — 
WtTW— from left- and right-handed electrons to states in which the WT and 
W~ have definite helicity. For the cases in which both W bosons have longi- 
tudinal polarization, verify that Eq. (21.99) gives the correct high-energy limit 
for right-handed electrons, and verify the complete expression (21.108) for left- 
handed electrons. For the cases in which one W is longitudinally polarized and 
the second is transversely polarized, show that the individual diagrams give con- 
tributions to the amplitudes that grow like ,/s, but that the complete amplitudes 


fall as 1/,/s. 


(b) Show that the contributions to een —+ WW? found in part (a) reproduce 


Fig. 21.10, and that the differential cross section for CRer — W-WT is about 
30 times smaller. How many of the qualitative features of the figure can you 
understand physically? 


21.3 Cross section for du — Wv-. Compute the amplitudes for du —~ Wy¥ 
for the various possible initial and final helicities. Ignore the quark masses. In this 
approximation, only the annihilation amplitude from dzup is nonzero. Show that the 
scattering amplitudes for all final helicity combinations vanish at cos @ = —1/3, where 
? is the scattering angle in the center-of-mass system. Compute the differential cross 
section as a function of cos @. 
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21.4 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
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Dependence of radiative corrections on the Higgs boson mass. 


Consider the contributions to weak-interaction radiative corrections involving 
the physical Higgs boson h® of the GWS model. The couplings of the h° were 
discussed near the end of Section 20.2. Show that, if we ignore terms proportional 
to the masses of light fermions, the Higgs boson contributes one-loop corrections 
to the processes considered in Section 21.3 only through vacuum polarization 
diagrams. It follows that the contributions to vacuum polarization amplitudes 
that depend on the Higgs boson mass are gauge invariant. 


Draw the vacuum polarization diagrams in Feynman-‘t Hooft gauge that involve 
the Higgs boson, and compute the dependence of the various vacuum polarization 
amplitudes on the Higgs boson mass my. 


Show that, for mp, > my, the natural relations discussed in Section 21.3 receive 
corrections 


D) D) Om (14+ 9sin? Ow) me 
§, — $89 = a ee ee 
cos? 6, — sin~ A, A87 mi, 
5 2 
2 2 h 
Sw — 8, =o ee 
WwW 


The effect of varying my, is displayed in Fig. 21.14 and is included as a theoretical 
uncertainty in the prediction (21.158). More accurate experiments might allow 
one to predict m,, from its effect on electroweak radiative corrections. 


Final Project 


~Decays of the Higgs Boson 


At the end of Section 20.2, we discussed the mystery of the origin of sponta- 
neous symmetry breaking in the weak interactions. The simplest hypothesis 
is that the SU(2) x U(1) gauge symmetry of the weak interactions is broken 
by the expectation value of a two-component scalar field ¢. However, since 
we have almost no experimental information about the mechanism of this 
symmetry breaking, many other possibilities can be suggested. 

Eventually, this problem should be resolved by experimental observa- 
tion of the particles associated with the symmetry breaking. To form incisive 
experimental tests, we should compute the properties expected for these par- 
ticles. We saw in Section 20.2 that, if the symmetry is indeed broken by a 
single scalar field ¢, the symmetry-breaking sector contributes only one new 
particle, a scalar h° called the Higgs boson. The mass mp, of this particle is 
unknown. However, the couplings of the h° to known fermions and bosons are 
completely determined by the masses of those particles and the weak inter- 
action coupling constants. Thus, it is possible to compute the amplitudes for 
production and decay of the h® in some detail. More complicated models of 
SU (2) x U(1) symmetry breaking typically contain one or more particles that 
share some properties with the h°. Thus, this study is a useful starting point 
for the more general analysis of experimental tests of these models. 

In this Final Project you will compute the amplitudes for the Higgs bo- 
son h° to decay to pairs of quarks, leptons, and gauge bosons. The computa- 
tions beautifully illustrate the working of perturbation theory for non-Abelian 
gauge fields. Those decays of the Higgs boson that involve quarks and gluons 
bring in aspects of QCD. Thus, this exercise reviews all of the important tech- 
nical methods of Part III. Except for a question raised at the end of part (a), 
the problem relies only on material from unstarred sections of Part III. The 
material in Chapter 20 plays an essential role. Material from Chapter 21 en- 
ters the analysis only in parts (b) and (f), and the other parts of the problem 
(except for the final summary in part (h)) do not rely on these. If you have 
studied Section 19.5, you will have some additional insight into the results of 
parts (c) and (f), but this insight is not necessary to work the problem. 


Consider, then, the minimal form of the Glashow-Weinberg-Salam elec- 
troweak theory with one Higgs scalar field ¢. The physical Higgs boson h® of 
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this theory was discussed in Section 20.2, and we listed there the couplings of 
this particle to quarks, leptons, and gauge bosons. You can now use that in- 
formation to compute the amplitudes for the various possible decays of the h® 
as a function of its mass my. You will discover that the decay pattern has a 
complicated dependence on the mass of the Higgs boson, with different decay 
modes dominating in different mass ranges. The dependences of the various 
decay rates on m™,, illustrate many aspects of the physics of gauge theories 
that we have discussed in Part III. 

In working this exercise, you should consider ms, as a free parameter. For 
the other parameters of weak-interaction theory, you might use the following 
values: m, = 5 GeV, m: = 175 GeV, mw = 80 GeV, mz = 91 GeV, sin? 0,, 
= 0.23, -04(mg), = 0.12: 

(a) Compute first the rate for h° — ff, where f is a quark or lepton of the 
standard model. After a completely trivial computation, you should find 


2 2 
= AMp mM ¢ 4m; 3/2 
rh > fA) = (soa) aa (1- Ge) ‘N-(f); 


where N,(f) = 1 for leptons, 3 for quarks. If you have studied Chapter 
18, you might improve this result for the case in which the fermion f 
is a quark, by computing the leading-log QCD corrections for the case 
Mp > Mg. Remember that the quark mass m, is determined at the quark 
threshold M? ~ m2. . 


(b) If m,n > 2my, the Higgs boson can decay to WTW |; if it is just a bit 
heavier, it can also decay to Z°Z°. Compute the decay widths to these 
final states. You can check your result in the following way: If mp, > 
my, the dominant contribution to the decay comes from production of 
longitudinally polarized W or Z bosons, and this contribution can be 
estimated at follows: 


Piao 5 WtW-) ew P(Ro btn), (bh? + 292%) wT (ho = 639%), 


where ¢~, ¢? are the Goldstone bosons of the Higgs sector and the quan- 
tities on the right-hand sides of these relations are computed in the un- 
gauged Higgs theory. Explain why this statement should be true, and 
verify it explicitly. | 
(c) The third important decay mode of the Higgs is the decay to 2 gluons. 
The amplitude for this decay is generated by diagrams involving quark 
loops. Compute these diagrams, using dimensional regularization. The di- 
agrams will be finite, but nevertheless there is a subtle contribution which 
apparently depends on the regulator. Check that you have computed the 
amplitude correctly by verifying that it is gauge invariant. Then square 
the amplitude and construct the decay rate. You should find 
2 
Ss 
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(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
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where the sum runs over all quark species and I(m;,/m7) is a form factor 
with the property that I(z) — 1 as x — 0 and I(x) — 0 as & > ow. 
This property implies that the dominant contribution to the decay rate 
comes from very heavy quarks. You need not evaluate I(x) explicitly at 
this stage; just leave it in the form of a Feynman parameter integral. 


The existence of the process h° — 2g implies the existence of the inverse 
process g+g — h®, which is a mechanism for production of Higgs bosons 
in proton-proton collisions. Using the parton model, derive a relation 
between the partial width I'(h° — 2g) and the total cross section for 
pp > h®° + X. Compute this cross section numerically (in nanobarns) for 
a 30 GeV Higgs for pp collisions of center of mass energy 1-40 TeV. (1 
TeV = 10% GeV.) For the purposes of this problem set (though this is 
not actually a good approximation) you may ignore the Q? dependence 
of the gluon distribution function and take simply 


Fay= es —(1 ay 


You may also set I(m?/m?) = 1; this is correct to about 10%. 
n/ 


The final decay mode that you should consider is h° — 2+. Consider first 
the contribution from the loop diagrams involving quarks and leptons. 
Show that the result is simply expressed in terms of the form factor 
I(m?/m?*) that you derived in part (c). 

Next, compute the contribution to this decay amplitude from the loop 
diagram involving W bosons, and the various diagrams one must add to 
this to obtain a gauge-invariant result. It is easiest to work in Feynman- 
‘t Hooft gauge. Add this contribution to that of very heavy quarks and 
leptons, each with electric charge @,. Your result should reduce to the 
following expression in the limit m_, < my: 


0 QAMp, ma? 9 212 
Ee 2 era re, me, 1802 GFN) A |s* 
Now work out the detailed behavior of the form factor I(x) defined in part 
(c). Reduce your expression from part (c) to a one-parameter integral, 
then evaluate this integral numerically. Plot I(m? /m?) over the range 50 
GeV < mp, < 500 GeV, and compute the decay width ['(h° — 2g) numer- 
ically (in keV) over this range. The computation of part (f) introduces 
an addition form factor; compute this function in the same way. 


Finally, put together all the pieces. Find the branching fraction of the 
h° into each of its five major decay modes bb, tt, gg, WtW~, Z°Z”, for 
Higgs bosons of mass 50 GeV — 500 GeV. 
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Chapter 22 


Quantum Field Theory at the Frontier 


In this textbook we have surveyed the most important ideas of quantum field 
theory. Working from the basic concepts that come from fusing relativity, 
quantum mechanics, and fields, we have built an elaborate structure, which 
includes such remarkable elements as coupling constant renormalization and 
non-Abelian gauge fields. We have seen at many points that the strange and 
abstract elements of this structure actually intersect with observation and even 
produce explanations for unexpected aspects of the behavior of elementary 
particles. 

In the course of our study, we have arrived at a complete theory of the 
strong, weak, and electromagnetic interactions of elementary particles. Each 
element of this theory has been described as a quantum field theory, and 
these quantum field theories have turned out to have very similar structure 
as gauge theories coupled to fermions. At various points in our discussion, we 
have noted that these theories have passed stringent quantitative experimental 
tests. We have not had space to describe the wide variety of experiments 
that contribute to our faith in these theories, but today almost all particle 
physicists consider this SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) gauge theory as established. In 
fact, most of these people refer to this theory condescendingly as ‘the standard 
model’. 

Though the best data to support the standard model have come from 
experiments of the past five years, the ideas behind it are much older. Most 
of the theoretical developments described in this book were concluded in the 
1970s, a generation removed from the current frontier of physics. But this 
does not mean that quantum field theory is irrelevant to that frontier, any 
more than quantum mechanics and electrodynamics have lost their relevance 
after many years of exploration. On the contrary, the theory of elementary 
particles—like other areas of physics that depend on quantum fluctuations in 
continua—still holds deep mysteries, and quantum field theory remains the 
principal tool for exploration of these questions. 

In this final chapter, we will flash forward to the present day and discuss 
the relevance of quantum field theory to current questions in the physics 
of the fundamental interactions. We will present what are, in our view, the 
outstanding unsolved problems of elementary particle physics and describe 
how quantum field theory is being used to confront these problems. Many of 
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these applications involve aspects of quantum field theory that are beyond 
the scope of this book. These include the use of quantum field theory in the 
regime beyond the reach of perturbation theory and the use of quantum field 
theory to explore the special properties of theories with higher spin and local 
symmetry. In these areas our discussion will be mainly qualitative, but we will 
give references that provide points of entry into each of these subjects. 

It should be obvious that our discussion in this final chapter will express 
our personal opinions and by no means represents the consensus of experts 
in quantum field theory. In addition, any collection of ‘current problems’ in 
a rapidly developing area of research should quickly become dated. In fact, 
we hope the readers of this book will quickly make this chapter obsolete by 
solving the problems that we highlight here. 


22.1 Strong Strong Interactions 


One paradoxical aspect of our discussion of the strong interactions is that all 
of our concrete results were obtained by assuming that these interactions are 
weak. At large momentum transfer, we argued, this assumption is actually 
valid due to asymptotic freedom. Still, it is uncomfortable that we have left 
the most obvious questions about strongly interacting particles—for example, 
their masses and low-energy interactions—in a mysterious regime excluded 
from our analysis. 

To work with QCD in the region where the strong interactions are strong, 
we need to answer three questions: First, how do we describe the forces that 
bind quarks together into hadrons? Second, what is an appropriate description 
of the quark-antiquark and three-quark systems bound by those forces? And 
finally, how do we compute scattering amplitudes and matrix elements of 
currents using these bound states? 

At this moment, there is no derivation of the complete force between 
quarks from the QCD Lagrangian. Explicit calculations can be done only 
in the limits of weak and strong coupling. In the weak-coupling limit, the 
result is a Coulomb potential with an asymptotically free coupling constant. 
The strong coupling limit, on the other hand, gives a linear potential which 
confines color in the way that we described, but did not derive, at the end 
of Section 17.1. The derivation of this result is quite unusual and brings in a 
new set of mathematical methods. 

So far in this book, we have not discussed a strong coupling approximation 
to a quantum field theory. There is a simple reason for this: In a quantum 
field theory in which the coupling g? is very large, the elementary particles or 
their bound states typically acquire masses that grow with g*. For g* — oo, 
these masses become comparable to the cutoff A and the field theory ceases 
to have a local continuum description. 

Wilson proposed to solve this problem in a radical way, by replacing 
spacetime with a lattice of discretely spaced points. Such a lattice is easiest 
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to visualize in Euclidean spacetime, and so we can use a functional integral 
over fields on a lattice to approximate Euclidean Green’s functions. Such a 
theory can have a well-defined strong coupling limit. A theory of this type is 
very similar to a lattice model of a magnetic system. 

In fact, we can understand this construction of a quantum field theory 
by using the concepts of Chapter 13. A lattice theory with fluctuating spin 
variables at each lattice site is described in the large by a quantum field 
theory of scalar fields with the symmetry of the underlying spin variables. 
Typically, the strong-coupling limit of the quantum field theory corresponds 
to the high-temperature limit of the magnet, in which the correlation length 
is much smaller than the lattice spacing. Decreasing the coupling constant 
corresponds to decreasing the temperature. Eventually, the coupling constant 
comes close to a fixed point of the renormalization group, and one can use 
this fixed point to define a limit of the lattice functional integral in which the 
lattice spacing is taken to zero. 

To build a lattice model of the strong interactions, one needs to find a set 
of variables on the discrete lattice that correspond in the large to non-Abelian 
gauge fields. Wilson proposed that the fundamental variables for such a theory 
should be the line elements from one lattice vertex v; to a neighboring vertex 
U2, 


U(v2,v1) = Pexp ig fac" Ant’), (22:1) 


To construct the lattice gauge theory with gauge group G, one should inte- 
grate over a finite group transformation U for each link of the lattice. Tak- 
ing a product of these U matrices around a closed path, one can construct 
gauge-invariant observables, just as we did in Section 15.3. An appropriate 
Lagrangian can also be constructed as a sum of gauge-invariant products of 
the U matrices about elementary closed loops of the lattice.* 

In a spin system, the defining property of the high- as phase is 
the exponential decay of correlations 


(8(0) - 5(x)) ~ exp|—|x|/€] (22.2) 


as |x| — oo. The analogous property of the gauge-invariant correlation func- 
tion of U matrices around a closed path P is 


(TU) ~ exp[-4/e"], (22.3) 


where A is the area spanned by the path. This behavior is in fact seen explicitly 
in the expansion of Wilson’s lattice gauge theory for strong coupling. A pair 
of color sources that stand a distance R apart for a Euclidean time JT are 
represented by a large rectangular loop of width R and length 7. For such a 


*This construction was introduced by K. Wilson, Phys. Rev. D10, 2445 (1974). 
The construction is described pedagogically in M. Creutz, Quarks, Gluons, and Lattices 
(Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1983). 
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loop, we can compare the result (22.3) to the expression for the energy of an 
excited state in Euclidean time, 


(exp|—HpT]) ~ exp|—RT/E"). (22.4) 


Then we see that static sources of gauge charge, in the strong-coupling limit, 
are attracted to one another by a potential energy 


V(R) ~ R/E? (22.5) 


at sufficiently large R. Similarly, when one introduces dynamical quarks into a 
lattice gauge theory and studies their properties in the strong-coupling limit, 
configurations with large separation of color sources are suppressed in the 
Euclidean functional integral by factors of the form of (22.3). The strong- 
coupling limit then predicts the permanent confinement of quarks into color- 
singlet bound states. 

The argument we have just given applies equally well to gauge theories 
based on Abelian or non-Abelian symmetry groups. But non-Abelian gauge 
theories have the important additional property of asymptotic freedom. In this 
context, that implies that a theory with weak coupling at short distances flows 
to a theory with strong coupling at large distances. If we imagine integrating 
out short-distance degrees of freedom as we described in Section 12.1, and 
if there is no zero of the @ function or other barrier to the renormalization 
group flow, we should eventually arrive at an effective theory for which the 
strong-coupling expansion is a good approximation. Thus, in the particular 
case of non-Abelian gauge theories, asymptotic freedom allows us to connect 
a short-distance picture based on free quarks and gluons to a large-distance 
picture based on color confinement. 

It would be wonderful if the strong-coupling picture that we have de- 
scribed led to mathematical equations in continuum spacetime describing the 
motion of permanently confined quarks and antiquarks. Many authors have 
tried to write such equations by imagining the area suppression of the Wilson 
loop correlation function (22.3) to result from a physical surface that spans the 
loop. For the large rectangular loop associated with color sources, this surface 
can be interpreted physically as the lines of color electric flux that run from 
one source to the other (as in Fig. 17.1), swept out through Euclidean time. 
At one moment of Euclidean time, this surface can be idealized as an abstract 
one-dimensional excitation, often called a string. Unfortunately, the quantum 
properties of an idealized string turn out to be very complicated, since each 
small element of the string must be considered as an independent quantum 
degree of freedom. The only systems of string equations that have actually 
been solved have bizarre features, including unwanted massless particles. Up 
to now, no one has succeeded in writing an equation for the quark-confining 
string that is useful for quantitative calculations of quark bound states.! 


"For one approach to color confinement from a picture involving Wilson loops and 
strings, see A. A. Migdal, Phys. Repts. 102, 199 (1983). 
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However, the lattice regularization of a non-Abelian gauge theory suggests 
another approach to quantitative calculations in strong-interaction theory. By 
approximating QCD by a lattice gauge theory with a nonzero lattice spacing 
and a finite spacetime volume, we reduce the functional integral to a finite 
number of bounded integrations, that is, an integral over SU(3) group matri- 
ces for each of the finite number of links in the lattice. A lattice of size, for 
example, 20* allows the lattice spacing to be smaller than the size of a hadron 
while the full size of the lattice is much larger than a hadronic radius. Then 
one can compute correlation functions by evaluating the integrals numerically, 
by the Monte Carlo method. Since the functional integral with a finite lattice 
spacing is related to the original functional integral with zero lattice spacing 
by integrating out short-distance degrees of freedom, the lattice approxima- 
tion can be systematically improved by computing the short-distance effects 
perturbatively, using asymptotic freedom to justify a weak-coupling analysis.+ 

This numerical method has now become the principal theoretical tool for 
quantitative calculations in hadron physics. This method currently gives the 
masses of the low-lying mesons and baryons to accuracies of 10-20%; it also 
allows the calculation of weak interaction matrix elements of hadrons at the 
25% level. As computers become more powerful, this numerical method can 
be pushed to higher accuracy. 

Eventually, it will be interesting to ask whether these nonperturbative 
numerical calculations are consistent with our precision knowledge of the per- 
turbative region of QCD. At the time of this writing, the first such comparison 
has been made: We have listed in Table 17.1 a value of a, from w and T spec- 
troscopy. In this calculation, the experimentally determined masses of ¢c and 
bb bound states are compared to values computed numerically with lattice reg- 
ularization. The comparison of these values gives the required bare coupling 
constant of the lattice theory, which can be converted to a value of a,(mz) 
in the convention of the table. The resulting estimate for a,(mz) does agree 
reasonably well with purely perturbative determinations. 

What is the future of nonperturbative calculations in hadron physics? On 
the one hand, we expect to see further development of numerical lattice meth- 
ods. These methods have hardly begun to address problems of hadron-hadron 
scattering and multiparticle matrix elements, and this seems an important di- 
rection for the future. In addition, these methods should eventually supply an 
engineering understanding of hadrons at the percent level or better. On the 
other hand, we hope also to see a quantitative continuum approach to hadron 
structure, in which dynamical quarks interact with some appropriate type of 
string degrees of freedom. 


For an introduction to numerical lattice gauge theory, see From Actions to An- 
swers, T. DeGrand and D. Toussaint, eds. (World Scientific, Singapore, 1990). 
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22.2 Grand Unification and its Paradoxes 


If we put aside our questions about the low-energy, nonperturbative behavior 
of QCD, the SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) gauge theory gives an apparently complete 
description of elementary particle interactions at those energies that we have 
probed experimentally. But what happens beyond our current reach? Does 
this theory need modification, or could it continue to be valid at much higher 
energies? 

The SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) gauge theory contains three independent gauge 
coupling constants, and the observed values of these couplings are larger for 
the larger components of the gauge group. This pattern can be explained by a 
bold hypothesis about the behavior of the gauge couplings at very high energy. 
If at some very large energy scale, these three couplings were equal, the values 
of the SU(3) and SU(2) couplings would increase at smaller momentum scales 
due to their asymptotically free renormalization group equations, while the 
value of the U(1) coupling would decrease, resulting in the observed pattern of 
couplings at low energies. An even bolder hypothesis would be that the three 
gauge symmetries are subgroups of a single large symmetry group, which is 
spontaneously broken at very high energy scales. The simplest choice for this 
larger symmetry is SU(5). In that theory, the coupling constants of SU(3) x 
SU (2) x U(1) have the following relation to the underlying SU(5) coupling at 
the scale of SU(5) breaking: 


5 
9=93=9= ea! (22.6) 


The idea that the SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) gauge group is embedded in a larger 
simple group is known as grand unification; the particular choice of SU(5) as 
the unifying group is due to Georgi and Glashow.* The observed quarks and 
leptons can be seen to fit neatly into an anomaly-free chiral representation of 
SU(5); this embedding leads to a natural explanation of the fractional charges 
of quarks.! 

Within this framework, we can extrapolate the values of the three coupling 
constants from the energy scale of mz upward. The result of this extrapolation 
is shown as the solid lines in Fig. 22.1. The coupling constants do come close 
together at very high energies, though they do not actually meet. The dashed 
lines in the figure show the evolution with a modified set of renormalization 
group equations, to be explained in Section 22.4; with this choice, the three 
couplings meet accurately within their current uncertainties. In any event, 
the evolution of coupling constants occurs on a logarithmic scale in energy, so 
grand unification cannot be achieved without assuming an enormous value—of 
order 101° GeV—for the symmetry-breaking scale. 


*H. Georgi and S. L. Glashow, Phys. Rev. Lett., 32, 438 (1974). The remarkable 
hubris of this paper makes it required reading for every student. 


"For a pedagogical introduction to grand unification, see Ross (1984). 
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Figure 22.1. Extrapolation in energy of the coupling constants of the 
SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) gauge model, g3, g, and ,/5/3g’. The solid lines are 
plotted using the G functions corresponding to the known set of elementary 
particles; the dashed lines are plotted using the @ functions corresponding to 
a supersymmetric multiplet of particles. 


The idea of a grand unification at such enormous energies raises many 
difficult questions, but it also suggests a wonderful opportunity. There is an- 
other enormous energy scale in quantum field theory, the scale at which the 
gravitational attraction of elementary particles becomes comparable to their 
strong, weak, and electromagnetic interactions. Conventionally, one defines 
the Planck scale as the energy for which the gravitational interaction of par- 
ticles becomes of order 1: 


MPlanck = (Gu /hc)7l/? ~ 10!” GeV. (22.7) 


However, already at energies of order 10'° GeV, the gravitational attraction 
of particles is comparable to the gauge force due to the vector bosons of a 
grand unified theory. Though this scale is still slightly higher than the scale 
at which the standard model coupling constants meet, it is not unreasonable 
to hope that grand unification is somehow related to the unification of gravity 
with the forces of elementary particle physics. 

On the other hand, the introduction of this large scale into physics leads 
to a number of conceptual problems. The first of these problems, which one 
meets immediately upon suggesting this extension of the standard model, is 
the Higgs boson mass. In our discussion at the end of Section 20.2, we came 
to a somewhat ambiguous conclusion about the nature of the Higgs boson. As 
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a part of the gauge theory of weak interactions, we need some new sector that 
will cause the spontaneous breaking of SU(2) x U(1). This might be supplied 
by the vacuum expectation value of a scalar field, or by the more complicated 
dynamics of a new sector of particles. At this moment, we do not know which 
hypothesis is to be preferred. 

If SU(2) x U(1) is broken by the vacuum expectation value of an elemen- 
tary scalar field, that scalar field should be part of the grand unification. This 
leads to a serious conceptual problem. In order to produce a vacuum expec- 
tation value of the right size to give the observed W and Z boson masses, the 
Higgs scalar field must obtain a negative mass term, of the size 


—p? ~ —(100 GeV)’. (22.8) 


Unfortunately, the (mass)? of a scalar field receives additive renormalizations. 
In a theory with cutoff scale A, uw? can be much smaller than A? only if the 
bare mass of the scalar field is of order —A?, and this value is canceled down 
to —p? by radiative corrections. If we envision that our theory of Nature 
contains the very large scales of grand unification, we must take seriously the 
idea that the appropriate value to take for A in this discussion is 10/© GeV or 
larger. This seems to require dramatic and even bizarre cancellations in the 
renormalized value of p:?. 7 

We met a situation of this type in the theory of phase transitions. At zero 
temperature, a ferromagnet typically has a spin expectation value of the order 
of the underlying atomic parameters. As the temperature is raised, or as some 
other variable in the system is changed, the magnetization decreases. Finally, 
by fine adjustment of the temperature, we can arrive at a situation where the 
system approaches a critical point. In the very near vicinity of this point, the 
expectation value of the spin field is much smaller than the value predicted 
from atomic parameters, and the system is described by an approximately 
massless continuum scalar field theory. 

In statistical mechanics, this picture of the light scalar field makes sense 
because there is an experimenter sensitively adjusting a dial. In the theory of 
weak interactions, there is no one obviously making a fine adjustment that 
gives the (mass)? of the Higgs boson a value 28 orders of magnitude or more 
below its natural value. Thus, it is a mystery why the Higgs boson mass should 
be so small compared to the grand unification scale. Particle physicists refer 
to this question as the gauge hierarchy problem. 

How can one naturally arrange a Higgs field mass term to be so much 
smaller than the underlying mass scale of the fundamental interactions? One 
possible strategy would be to arrange for a symmetry of the fundamental 
Lagrangian that forbids the Higgs boson mass term and that is very weakly 
broken. This idea turns out to be very difficult to implement. ‘To build a theory 
of this type, one would need to create a scalar field theory in which additive 
radiative corrections to the Higgs boson mass must cancel to any foreseeable 
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order in perturbation theory. But the Higgs mass term is very simple in form, 
AL = pd)’, (22.9) 


and it is hard to imagine any principle that would keep this term from being 
generated by radiative corrections. There is one proposal for a symmetry 
with this property, but it requires the introduction of a profound principle 
called supersymmetry that entails deep modifications of fundamental physics. 
In particular, it requires a large number of new elementary particles, some 
of which should have masses below 1000 GeV, within the reach of the next 
generation of accelerators. We will discuss this possibility further in Section 
22 A. 

In this discussion, the problem of the Higgs mass stemmed from the hy- 
pothesis that the Higgs boson was an elementary particle. An alternative view- 
point, already suggested at the end of Section 20.2, is that the Higgs boson is 
a composite state bound by a new set of interactions. This idea also leads to 
observable experimental consequences, since the mass scale of these new in- 
teractions must be close to the weak interaction mass scale. In the simplest 
theories of this type, the symmetry breaking of the Higgs sector is modeled 
on the dynamical chiral symmetry breaking of the strong interactions, which 
we discussed in Section 19.3. The new strong interactions required by the the- 
ory lead to a spectrum of new particles with masses of about 1000 GeV.? 
Thus, the two conflicting hypotheses on the nature of the sector that breaks 
SU(2) x U(1) both lead to new phenomena observable at future accelerators, 
and possibly even at present ones. 

Just as these two different theories of the Higgs sector present com- 
pletely different answers to the question of why the weak-interaction symmetry 
SU (2) x U(1) should be spontaneously broken, they also imply completely dif- 
ferent answers to the question of the origin of the quark and lepton masses. In 
a model in which the Higgs field is elementary, the quark and lepton masses 
are derived from the renormalizable couplings of fermions to the Higgs field. 
These couplings would presumably be part of the grand unification and could 
be predicted only by theories that made explicit reference to the grand unifi- 
cation scale. In principle, the knowledge of these couplings could give us clues 
as to the details of the grand unification. Even if the Higgs field is compos- 
ite, we cannot avoid the fact that the generation of masses for the quarks and 
leptons requires the breaking of SU(2) x U(1). Thus, these mass terms must 
arise from couplings of the quarks and leptons to the Higgs sector of interac- 
tions. In this class of models, the interactions leading to the quark and lepton 
masses must arise at energies close to the scale of the Higgs sector strong 
interaction and may eventually be observable experimentally. 

From either viewpoint, it is still mysterious why the spectrum of quarks 


'The properties of these models of the Higgs sector, known to specialists as tech- 
nicolor models, are described in R. Kaul, Rev. Mod. Phys. 55, 449 (1983) and K. D. 
Lane, in The Building Blocks of Creation, $. Raby, ed. (World Scientific, 1993). 
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and leptons covers 5 orders of magnitude, from the electron at 0.5 MeV to 
the top quark at 175 GeV. It is also not understood what gives rise to the 
pattern of quark mixings encoded in the CKM matrix and the magnitude of 
C'P violation. Even with detailed confirmation of the standard model, these 
questions seem today very far from solution. 

The enormous mass scale of grand unification can also enter one more 
physical quantity, one that poses an even greater paradox than that of the 
Higgs boson mass. When we first quantized a field in Section 2.3, we discovered 
that the energy density of the vacuum in free scalar field theory received an 
infinite positive contribution from the zero-point energies of the various modes 
of oscillation. With a cutoff scale A, this zero-point energy is given roughly 
by 

(0| H|0) ~ A‘, (22.10) 


At many other points in our discussion, we found similarly large contributions 
to the vacuum energy. The filling of the Dirac sea in the quantization of the 
free fermion theory led to a downward shift in the vacuum energy with a 
similar ultraviolet divergence. Spontaneous symmetry breaking gives a finite 
but still possibly large shift in the vacuum energy density, 


A (0| H |0) ~ —ev*, (22.11) 


with dimensionless c, for a field vacuum expectation value v. The spontaneous 
breaking of the weak interaction SU (2) x U(1) symmetry and of the strong in- 
teraction chiral symmetry both would be expected to shift the vacuum energy 
density in this way. 

In elementary particle physics experiments, this shift of the vacuum en- 
ergy is unobservable. Experimentally measured particle masses, for example, 
are energy differences between the vacuum and certain excited states of H, and 
the absolute vacuum energy cancels out in the calculation of these differences. 
However, there is a way that the absolute vacuum energy could potentially 
be observed, through the coupling of the vacuum energy to gravity. Accord- 
ing to Einstein, the energy-momentum tensor of matter O”” is the source of 
the gravitational field. A vacuum energy density (0| H |0) = A contributes to 
this source a term 

er" = N(OH”) + Agi”, (22.12) 


where the first term on the right is subtracted to have zero vacuum expecta- 
tion value. The vacuum energy term has the form of Einstein’s cosmological 
constant and thus potentially affects the expansion of the universe. 

In fact, measurements of the cosmological expansion exclude a large cos- 
mological constant. The current limit is 


X< 107% g/cm? ~ (10°-** Gev)*. (22.13) 


We have no understanding of why 2 is so much smaller than the vacuum 
energy shifts generated in the known phase transitions of particle physics, 
and so much again smaller than the underlying field zero-point energies. The 
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discrepancy in \ between the experimental bound (22.13) and naive intuition 
is 120 orders of magnitude! The solution to this problem may come from one 
of many sources. It may be that the formalism of the quantum field theory 
of gravity requires that the vacuum energy be subtracted from the energy- 
momentum tensor that appears in Einstein’s equations of gravity. It may be 
that there is a new physical mechanism coming from particle physics or from 
gravity itself that sets the total vacuum energy to zero. Or it may be that 
the overall scale of energy-momentum is genuinely ambiguous and is set by a 
cosmological boundary condition. At this moment, all of these possibilities are 
just guesses. All we know for certain is that the unification of quantum field 
theory and gravity cannot be straightforward, that there is some important 
concept still missing from our current understanding.* 


22.3 Exact Solutions in Quantum Field Theory 


From the idea of grand unification, with its great promise and mystery, we 
turn to the study of model quantum field theories that are so simple that they 
can be solved exactly. Throughout this book, we have stressed the intrinsic 
complexity of quantum field theory and the importance of using perturbation 
theory as a replacement for exact knowledge. But there are a variety of quan- 
tum field theories for which exact solutions are known. In this section, we will 
describe some of these and review the insights we have gained from them. 

In searching for exact solutions to quantum field theory models, there 
is no reason to restrict our attention to four-dimensional spacetime. In fact, 
we have seen examples of two-dimensional theories with similar complexity of 
renormalization and short-distance behavior. At the same time, these theories 
occupy a one-dimensional space, and their degrees of freedom can be visualized 
as links in a chain. This allows some powerful simplifications. 

In our discussion of the axial anomaly in two dimensions in Section 19.1, 
we showed that the photon of two-dimensional massless QED becomes a mas- 
sive boson. More detailed examination of this theory shows that this boson 
is a noninteracting particle. The theory is originally formulated in terms of 
fermions, interacting through Coulomb forces. However, it is possible to ex- 
actly rewrite the theory as a theory of a scalar field that creates and destroys 
fermion-antifermion pairs. Heuristically, a particle and an antiparticle moving 
down the light-cone in one-dimensional space do not separate and therefore 
comprise one bosonic degree of freedom. In a wide class of models, the bosonic 
theories rewritten in this way are free-field theories. A remarkable model of 
this type is the Thirring model, 


L= vid - SU bbyt, (22.14) 


*The cosmological constant problem and a variety of unsuccessful solutions are 
reviewed in S. Weinberg, Rev. Mod. Phys. 61, 1 (1989). 
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in two dimensions. In this model, the replacement of the fermion field by a 
boson field leads to a free field theory. Using this field theory, one can com- 
pute correlation functions of fermion bilinears explicitly and show directly 
that these operators have anomalous dimensions. In renormalization-group 
language, the model contains a line of fixed points parametrized by the cou- 
pling constant g.! 

A more general class of two-dimensional models can be solved by visu- 
alizing them in a Hamiltonian picture as a one-dimensional chain of coupled 
field operators. The prototype of this method is a problem in the statistical 
mechanics of magnets, the one-dimensional chain of coupled spins. Consider a 
long chain of N discrete sites, with a spin-1/2 system at each site. The Pauli 
sigma matrices o; act on the two-dimensional Hilbert space at the site 7. The 
Hamiltonian for the spin chain is then 


H=)Y (-Joj: 0141). (22.15) 


Since 
OG, - Oi41 = 207 04, +0; of) + of%oR, (22.16) 


this Hamiltonian conserves the number of up spins. The state with all spins 
down is an eigenstate of the Hamiltonian, and the states with one spin up in a 
state of definite momentum are also eigenstates. In 1934, Bethe analyzed the 
problem of two spins up and computed their S-matrix. He then discovered an 
amazing fact, that by multiplying the S-matrices for the two-spin problem, he 
could find the exact eigenstates of the Hamiltonian for any number of spins up. 
By considering N/2 spins up, he found the ground state of the system. This 
technique, now known as Bethe’s ansatz, has been used to solve a wide variety 
of one-dimensional problems in condensed matter physics and quantum field 
theory. For example, this technique has been used by Andrei and Lowenstein 
to solve the Gross-Neveu model presented in Problem 11.3 and to demonstrate 
that the spectrum of this model has the properties expected from asymptotic 
freedom.* 

Even where it is not possible to solve a model for all values of its parame- 
ters, it is sometimes possible to find exact information about two-dimensional 
models at points where they contain massless fields. It is well known that a va- 
riety of classical two-dimensional partial differential equations can be solved by 
exploiting techniques of complex variables. For example, the two-dimensional 
Laplace equation V?¢ = 0 is invariant to conformal mappings z > w/(z), 


‘For an introduction to these models, see S. Coleman, Phys. Rev. D11, 2088 
(1975), Ann. Phys. 101, 239 (1976). 


For an introduction to Bethe’s ansatz and its generalizations, see N. Andrei, K. 
Furuya, and J. H. Lowenstein, Rev. Mod. Phys. 55, 331 (1983), L. D. Faddeev, in 
Recent Advances in Field Theory and Statistical Mechanics, J. B. Zuber and R. Stora, 
eds. (North-Holland, Amsterdam, 1984), and R. J. Baxter, Exactly Solved Models in 
Statistical Mechanics (Academic Press, London, 1982). 
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where z = x + 2y. Two-dimensional quantum field theories with massless 
particles often have this conformal symmetry at the classical level, though 
generically it is anomalous. In special systems, however, these anomalies van- 
ish and the quantum theory is invariant to conformal mapping. These theories 
typically contain operators with anomalous dimensions, indicating that each 
such theory is a new, nontrivial fixed point of the renormalization group. The 
conformal symmetry of the theory can be used to compute these anomalous 
dimensions. 

As an example of this class of theories, consider the two-dimensional non- 
linear sigma model in which the basic field is not a unit vector, as we discussed 
in Section 13.3, but rather a unitary matrix of a Lie group G. The Lagrangian 
of this theory is 


LS ip 3 [ee tr[d,U'O"U]. (22.17) 
Like the theory of Section 13.3, this model is asymptotically free. However, 
Witten has shown that, by adding to this Lagrangian a particular perturbation 
of a rather complicated form first written by Wess and Zumino, one can find a 
fixed point of the renormalization group with manifest G x G global symmetry. 
This theory is conformally invariant, and all operator correlation functions can 
be computed using the conformal symmetry.* 

One result of the nonperturbative exploration of quantum field theory 
was the realization that field theories can contain particle states that are not 
simply related to the quanta of the original fields. In the weak-coupling limit 
of a quantum field theory, such new states can appear as new solutions of the 
classical field equations. Consider, for example, ¢* theory in two dimensions 
in the broken-symmetry phase. The equation of motion is 


a 

at? 
Treating this equation as a classical partial differential equation, we can find 
the time-independent solution 


au 
ae yd + Ad? = 0. (22.18) 


¢) — tanh “2 

o(z) = z 5 (22.19) 
This is a field configuration that begins in one well of the potential at x = —oo 
and crosses over to the other well as x — +00. This solution has an energy 
of order 4/A, larger by a factor of 1/A than the mass of a ¢@ quantum. Since 
the original equation (22.18) was Lorentz-covariant, the boosts of this solution 
must also be solutions to the classical partial differential equation. It is natural 
to suggest that, in the ¢* quantum field theory, these solutions form a new 
set of massive particles. Such solutions, and the particles corresponding to 


*For an introduction to conformally invariant two-dimensional quantum field the- 
ories, see P. Ginsparg, in Fields, Strings, Critical Phenomena, E. Brezin and J. Zinn- 
Justin, eds. (North-Holland, Amsterdam, 1989). 
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them, are often called solitons, borrowing a more specialized term from the 
literature on two-dimensional partial differential equations.! 

Many examples are now known of particles that are associated in this 
way with classical solutions of a quantum field theory. In theories with spon- 
taneously broken symmetry, the appearance of such particles is often related 
to the topology of the set of vacuum states; the ¢* theory above gives a simple 
example of this relation. These examples are not limited to two dimensions 
but can also occur in theories that are potentially realistic. Such solutions 
can have magical properties. One interesting example is found in the SU(2) 
gauge theory with a Higgs scalar field in the vector representation, the Georgi- 
Glashow model considered in Section 20.1. ‘t Hooft and Polyakov showed that 
this theory has a classical solution in which the Higgs field ¢, has the form 


a(x) = f (|x|) a. (22.20) 


They showed that, when the gauge theory is interpreted as a unified model of 
weak and electromagnetic interactions, this solution is a magnetic monopole! 
In addition, particles that arise as heavy classical states in the weak coupling 
limit can have a more intricate relation to the dynamics of the theory when the 
coupling is increased. For example, in theories of the type of two-dimensional 
QED or the Thirring model in which fermions can be replaced by bosons, a 
weak-coupling limit is obtained by adding to the theory a large fermion mass. 
Then the original fermions are recovered from the bosonic representation of 
the theory as classical solutions very similar to that given in (22.19). 

In some theories, one can find classical solutions of the Euclidean field 
equations. These solutions, called instantons, are localized in Euclidean time 
as well as in space. Thus, they are interpreted as quantum processes that 
modify the effective Hamiltonian of a quantum field theory. The most famous 
example of an instanton is found in four-dimensional non-Abelian gauge theo- 
ries. It was shown by ‘t Hooft that this field configuration leads to a quantum 
process that violates the conservation of the U(1) axial current in QCD. We 
have explained in Section 19.3 that this violation of current conservation is 
exactly what is needed to explain the spectrum of light mesons in QCD. 

There is probably much more to be learned, especially about the strong- 
coupling behavior of gauge theories, by deeper analysis of the classical solu- 
tions to the field equations, and of the interrelations of the many exactly or 
partially solvable two-dimensional field theories. 


‘For an introduction to the use of solutions of the classical field equations in the 
analysis of problems in field theory, see S. Coleman (1985), Chaps. 6 and 7, and R. 
Rajaraman, Solitons and Instantons (North-Holland, Amsterdam, 1982). 
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22.4 Supersymmetry 


Among the properties that a quantum field theory might possess to make it 
more beautiful or more mathematically tractable, there is one higher sym- 
metry with particularly far-reaching implications. This is a symmetry that 
relates fermions and bosons, known (without hyperbole) as supersymmetry. 
In this section, we will introduce some of the purely mathematical conse- 
quences of supersymmetry, and then discuss the question of whether the true 
field equations of Nature could be supersymmetric. 

A generator of supersymmetry is an operator that commutes with the 
Hamiltonian and converts bosonic into fermionic states. Such an operator must 
carry half-integer spin, in the simplest case spin 1/2. Let Qa, with a = 1,2, 
be the left-handed spinor components of this operator. Their Hermitian con- 
jugates, ‘aye form a right-handed spinor. The anticommutator 104,0)) is 
a 2x 2 matrix with positive diagonal elements; thus it cannot vanish. This 
matrix commutes with H but transforms nontrivially under Lorentz transfor- 
mations. A Lorentz-covariant expression for this anticommutator is 


{Qa, Qi} = 205 aP", (22.21) 


where P" is a conserved vector quantity. Such quantities are severely re- 
stricted; a theorem of Coleman and Mandula states that, if a quantum field 
theory in more than two dimensions has a second conserved vector quantity 
in addition to the energy-momentum 4-vector, the S-matrix equals 1 and no 
scattering is allowed. Thus the only possible choice for P¥ in Eq. (22.21) is the 
total energy-momentum. The Coleman-Mandula theorem also rules out any 
higher-spin conservation laws. This eliminates the possibility that a supersym- 
metry generator could have spin 3/2 or higher. The most general possibility 
is a collection of spin-1/2 operators with the anticommutation relations 


OO 0g: Pr (22.22) 
with 2,7 =1,...,N. In the following discussion, we will mainly consider only 
the simplest case, N = 1.4 

The algebra (22.22) of conserved quantities has profound consegences for 
the theory. Since the right-hand side of (22.22) is the total energy-momentum, 
it involves every field in the theory. To reproduce this algebra, the left-hand 
side must also involve every field. The representations of this algebra pair 
every bosonic state with a fermionic state at the same energy, and vice versa. 
If supersymmetry is an exact symmetry of the quantum field theory, it must 
act on every sector of the theory. In a realistic model, even the gravitational 
field must have a fermionic partner. This means that Einstein’s equations of 
gravity must be generalized to a new set of geometrical equations that involve 
a fermionic (spin-3/2) field. 


f An excellent introduction to the formalism of supersymmetry is J. Wess and J. 
Bagger, Supersymmetry and Supergravity (Princeton University Press, 1983). 
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The first consequences of making a quantum field theory supersymmetric 
are easy to understand. For every (complex) scalar field, one must introduce 
a chiral fermion field. The self-interactions of the bosonic fields are related 
to the interactions of these fields with the fermions; for example, a possible 
interaction Lagrangian with coupling constant A is 


AL = —r?|d|? — SAv" op. (22.23) 


We have written a more general supersymmetric Lagrangian in Problem 3.5. 
Similarly, for every gauge field, one must introduce a chiral fermion in the 
adjoint representation of the gauge group. This fermion, called the gaugino, 
mediates interactions of the scalar fields with their fermionic partners whose 
strength is given by the gauge coupling g. 

The special relation between the bosonic and fermionic interactions leads 
to great simplifications in the renormalization of supersymmetric theories. 
Some of these simplifications can be anticipated. Since supersymmetry re- 
quires that each scalar particle have a fermionic partner of the same mass, 
these particles must have the same mass renormalization. But we have seen 
that the fermion mass is multiplicatively renormalized and thus is only log- 
arithmically divergent, while a scalar mass term is additively renormalized 
and thus can be quadratically divergent. Supersymmetry must imply that 
the quadratic divergences of scalar mass terms automatically vanish. In fact, 
these cancellations occur in every order of perturbation theory, with loop dia- 
grams involving bosons canceling against diagrams with virtual fermions. To 
see another simplification required by supersymmetry, take the vacuum ex- 
pectation value of the anticommutation relation (22.21). The vacuum state 
has zero momentum: P*|0) = 0. If the vacuum state is supersymmetric, 
Qa |0) = QI, |0) =0. Then Eq. (22.21) implies 


(0| H |0) =0. (22.24) 


We have noted already that bosonic fields give positive contributions to the 
vacuum energy through their zero-point energy, and fermionic fields give neg- 
ative contributions. We now see that, in a supersymmetric model, these con- 
tributions cancel exactly, not only at the leading order but to all orders in 
perturbation theory. 

Deeper examination of supersymmetric theories leads to additional, and 
quite unexpected, cancellations in renormalization theory. For example, one 
can show that the coupling constants in scalar-fermion self-interactions, such 
as A in (22.23), are renormalized only through field strength renormalizations. 
Thus the relative size of two different scalar interactions remains unchanged. 
If a particular type of renormalizable interaction is omitted, it cannot be gen- 
erated by renormalization, in contrast to the case in ordinary field theory. 
The simplest supersymmetry does not constrain the renormalization of gauge 
couplings, but higher supersymmetries can have a profound effect: In N = 2 
supersymmetric models, the @ function vanishes if the leading-order term is 
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arranged to be zero. In N = 4 supersymmetric models, this cancellation is au- 
tomatic and 3(g) = 0 exactly. These models give examples of four-dimensional 
quantum field theories with no ultraviolet divergences.* 

Supersymmetry thus endows a quantum field theory with remarkable, 
even magical properties. But is it possible that the true equations of Nature 
could possess such a high degree of symmetry? Since we are certain that 
there is no charged boson with the same mass as the electron, we know that 
supersymmetry cannot be an exact symmetry of Nature. But it is tempting 
to guess that it might be a spontaneously broken symmetry of the underlying 
equations. 

In fact, this conjecture has fruitful consequences for the grand unified the- 
ories that we discussed in Section 22.2. The problem of the Higgs boson mass 
that we highlighted in that section has an elegant solution in supersymmetry 
models. In a supersymmetric version of the standard model, the Higgs field 
is one of a large number of scalar fields with various SU(3) x SU(2) x U(1) 
quantum numbers. For all of these scalar fields, the mass terms get only a 
logarithmic multiplicative renormalization. If supersymmetry were broken in 
such a way as to give mass differences of a few hundred GeV between the ob- 
served fermionic quarks and leptons and their scalar partners, one would also 
find a Higgs boson (mass)? of the correct size. There are good reasons, which 
follow from more detailed properties of the theory, why it is the Higgs field, 
rather than some other scalar field, that obtains a vacuum expectation value.! 

If this set of ideas is correct, the scalar partners of quarks and leptons 
would be light enough to be discovered experimentally in the near future. In 
that case, these scalar particles and the fermionic partners of gauge bosons 
would affect the renormalization of coupling constants between present en- 
ergies and the grand unification scale. This might potentially disturb the 
prospects for grand unification, but, instead, it improves them: the dashed 
lines of Fig. 22.1, with a more impressive meeting of the three coupling con- 
stants, were generated by replacing the conventional @ functions with ones 
including the supersymmetric partners. 

The last of the problems discussed in Section 22.2 is also ameliorated by 
the introduction of supersymmetry. In a grand unified theory with broken 
supersymmetry, those momentum scales that are much larger than the mass 
differences of supersymmetry partners give no contribution to the vacuum 
energy. ‘Thus the natural size of the cosmological constant in these theories 
is A ~ (100 GeV)*. This reduces the cosmological constant problem to a 
discrepancy of 50 orders of magnitude—but this is not nearly enough. 


*Supersymmetric models with vanishing @ function are reviewed by P. West, in 
Shelter Island II, R. Jackiw, N. N. Khuri, S$. Weinberg, and E. Witten, eds. (MIT 
Press, Cambridge, 1985). 


'Supersymmetric models of quarks and leptons, and their observable conse- 
quences, are reviewed in H. P. Nilles, Phys. Repts. 110, 1 (1984), and in H. E. Haber 
and G. L. Kane, Phys. Repts. 117, 75 (1985). 
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It is an exciting prospect that supersymmetric partners of the particles of 
the standard model might soon be seen in experiments. What we anticipate, in 
any event, is that the experiments of the next generation will make a definite 
choice between this hypothesis for the nature of the Higgs sector and the other 
possibilities discussed in Section 22.2. Either way, we will have advanced our 
knowledge one step toward the truly fundamental equations. 


22.5 Toward an Ultimate Theory of Nature 


What are these fundamental equations? Do they involve quantum field theory, 
or some very different organizing principle? Any answer to this question must 
be completely speculative. Nevertheless, there are some principles, and an 
example, that can guide this search. 

For all the attention we have given in this book to the basic interactions 
of particle physics, we have given very little attention to gravity. In part, 
this is because the quantum theory of gravity has no known observational 
consequences. But it is also true that the quantum theory of gravity is still 
ill-formed and uncertain. If gravity is treated as a weak-coupling field the- 
ory with Feynman diagrams, one quickly finds that the divergences of these 
diagrams render the theory nonrenormalizable. This is no surprise, because 
gravity is a theory in which the coupling constant has inverse mass dimen- 
sions, with the mass scale mMpjanck given by (22.7). In our general philosophy 
of renormalization, all of the complexity of this theory should be concentrated 
at the scale mMplanck: 

At the scale where quantum fluctuations of the gravitational field are im- 
portant, we must expect profound changes in physics. If these changes occur 
within the context of quantum field theory, they will at the least entail fluc- 
tuating spacetime geometry and topology. But it seems equally probable that 
quantum field theory will actually break down at this scale, with continuous 
spacetime replaced by a new discrete or nonlocal geometry. 

One particular model for the behavior of spacetime at very small dis- 
tances is string theory, the dynamics of abstract one-dimensional extended 
objects. In Section 22.1, we mentioned that such objects seemed to occur 
naturally in attempts to describe quark confinement in QCD, but that the 
detailed properties of these objects made them unsuitable for strong inter- 
action phenomenology. Among the disappointing properties of these systems 
were the appearance of massless spin-2 states of the string, and a constraint 
that the dimension of spacetime must be increased unless the spectrum of the 
theory contained many massless spin-1 states. In 1974, Scherk and Schwarz 
made the remarkable suggestion that string theory was a correct mathemat- 
ical description of a different problem, the unification of elementary particle 
interactions with gravity. They interpreted the spin-2 quantum as the gravi- 
ton and the spin-1 quanta as gauge bosons of a gauge theory.? A decade later, 


J. Scherk and J. H. Schwarz, Nucl. Phys. B81, 118 (1974). 
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Green and Schwarz put this conjecture on a firmer footing by showing that 
a particular string theory could be interpreted as a grand unified theory in 
ten spacetime dimensions, with all gravitational and gauge Ward identities 
automatically satisfied and all anomalies automatically canceling. Since that 
time, many other solutions to the constraint equations of string theory have 
been found, some of which correspond to unified models of gauge interactions 
and gravity in four dimensions. These models can naturally incorporate su- 
persymmetry and, under that condition, give ultraviolet-finite results for all 
scattering amplitudes, including those of gravitons.* 

String theories solve the ultraviolet divergence problems of quantum field 
theory by rejecting the idea that elementary particles are pointlike objects 
with contact interactions. Rather, in string theory, quarks, leptons, gauge 
bosons, and gravitons are extended loops of string excitation which thus in- 
teract nonlocally. Since particles cannot be definitely localized, spacetime it- 
self takes on a nonlocal character. In some sense, distances much less than 
the Planck length 1/mpjanck do not exist in the string description of grav- 
ity. As yet, it is not clear how to understand intuitively the sort of geometry 
that string theory requires. This mathematical problem is now being actively 
investigated. 

If indeed the truly fundamental geometry of Nature is nonlocal, discrete, 
or discontinuous in some other way, then the grand program for the fun- 
damental interactions that we have set forth in this book must be altered 
in an essential way. The most elementary equations of Nature will not be 
gauge-invariant quantum field theories, but instead theories built from very 
different elements. Even the principles of model construction will be differ- 
ent from those based on gauge and Lorentz invariance that we have discussed 
here. 

On the other hand, quantum field theory will still play an essential role in 
the interpretation of this structure. All of the processes we now observe, even 
the elementary particle processes at the highest energies currently accessible, 
occur over distances 15 orders of magnitude larger than the sizes of the strings 
or other fluctuating structures that appear in the underlying equations. The 
relation of experimental observations to these fundamental structures is thus 
very similar to the relation of macroscopic observations to the underlying 
atomic structure of matter. In the study of matter, we use a classical, New- 
tonian description of atoms to bridge this gap and to relate the properties of 
gases, liquids, and solids to underlying atomic properties. We might say that 
the quantum theory of atoms gives rise to a set of effective Newtonian equa- 
tions that is extremely powerful in the macroscopic domain. Especially in the 
theory of gases, this Newtonian description was also used as a tool to realize 
the existence of atoms and to derive their properties. 


*A technical introduction to string theory and its use in building unified models 
has been given by M. B. Green, J. H. Schwarz, and E. Witten, Superstring Theory, 2 
vols. (Cambridge University Press, 1987). 
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Similarly, whatever the nature of Planck-scale physics, it leads to some 
effective continuum quantum field theory. This quantum field theory might 
well be an accurate approximation to the underlying physics already at dis- 
tances of 100 Planck lengths, corresponding to momenta of 10!’ GeV. From 
here to the scale of weak interactions, and from there up to the wavelength 
of light, and from there to the size of the universe, quantum field theory can 
be treated as the basic framework for the equations of physics. By recogniz- 
ing the symmetries of the particular set of field equations that Nature has 
provided us, we can learn to compute all of the details of physical processes 
over this whole enormous domain. And, by contemplating the origin of these 
symmetries, perhaps we will also be able to see through to the next level and 
unlock the true structure of spacetime. 


Appendix 


Reference Formulae 


This Appendix collects together some of the formulae that are most commonly 
used in Feynman diagram calculations. 


A.1 Feynman Rules 


In all theories it is understood that momentum is conserved at each vertex, and 
that undetermined loop momenta are integrated over: [d*p/(27)*. Fermion 
(including ghost) loops receive an additional factor of (—1), as explained on 
page 120. Finally, each diagram can potentially have a symmetry factor, as 
explained on page 93. 


1 1 A 
o* theory: L= 5 (nb) — 5m a F 
Scalar propagator: a = ee — 7 (A.1) 
o* vertex: = —ii (A.2) 
External scalar: >-—<«—- =1 (A.3) 


(Counterterm vertices for loop calculations are given on page 325.) 


Quantum Electrodynamics: CL = W(id — m)y — + (Fu)? — ewpy'wA, 


Dirac propagator: —_—__—=«—__ = UIE. | (A.4) 
Dp Pea Ge 
—iguy 
Photon propagator: YI = A.5 


(Feynman gauge; see page 297 for generalized Lorentz gauge.) 
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QED vertex: = iQey" (A.6) 


(Q = —1 for an electron) 


=u'*(p) (initial) 


External fermions: (A.7) 
=u*(p) (final) 
External antifermions: (A.8) 
= v°(p) (final) 
=€,(p) (initial) 
External photons: (A.9) 


e€,(p) (final) 


on 
a a 
a = v°(p) (initial) 
Varo 
Se 
ae 


(Counterterm vertices for loop calculations are given on page 332.) 


Non-Abelian Gauge Theory: 
L= wid — mp — 7(0, AS — 0,2)? + gArpyttrap 
= g f2°(0,,A2) AMA”? _ Le AAG Aen 
The fermion and gauge boson propagators are the same as in QED, times 
an identity matrix in the gauge group space. Similarly, the polarization of 


external particles is treated the same as in QED, but each external particle 
also has an orientation in the group space. 


a, [ 
Fermion vertex: pe =igy't® (A.10) 


G, pb abc Vv 
g f° |g” (k — p)? 


VeRO 


3-boson vertex: Dy + g’?(p—q)” (A.11) 
b, v a Gp tg (Gk) | 
a, pL b, Vy 24g" pee poe (Gilg =g' Gg") 


| 


+ f° fete (gh? gh? gh???) (A.12) 


eS q. . ee | ima! ib (ght” g?? —gtPg’?)] 


4-boson vertex: 
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b, pu 
Ghost vertex: = —g frept (A.13) 
yo *. 
a” *p wre 
Ghost t b = (A.14) 
OSt PrOpagatOLr: Gere eres = 
propag Chit = er 


(Counterterm vertices for loop calculations are given on pages 528 and 532.) 
Other theories. Feynman rules for other theories can be found on the fol- 
lowing pages: 


Yukawa theory page 118 

Scalar QED page 312 

Linear sigma model page 353 
Electroweak theory pages 716, 743, 753 


A.2 Polarizations of External Particles 


The spinors u'(p) and v*(p) obey the Dirac equation in the form 


0 = (~—m)u*(p) = u*(p)(y—m) 
= (p+ m)v*(p) = 0° (p)(o +m), 


where p = y"p,. The Dirac matrices obey the anticommutation relations 


{yy} = gh". (A.16) 


(A.15) 


We use a chiral basis, 
QO oat —-l1 0 
a 2 ee 


C= a), a = (1,-o). (A.18) 


where 


In this basis the normalized Dirac spinors can be written 
Vp at : Vp on 
ip). = ( zs is o(p) = ( a a (A.19) 
VP os —Vp-on 
where € and 77 are two-component spinors normalized to unity. In the high- 
energy limit these expressions simplify to 


up) = vaB(30 Ne) 10) % VIE eee (A.20) 


S(1+p-o)€ 
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Using the standard basis for the Pauli matrices, 


jn f OY oh 9 [{O -2 3 [1 0 
o =(; 3) o =({ ag pats = (A.21) 


we have, for example, €° = i.) for spin up in the z direction, and €* = (|) for 
spin down in the z direction. For antifermions the physical spin is opposite to 
that of the spinor: 7° = (5) corresponds to spin down in the z direction, and 
so on. 

In computing unpolarized cross sections one encounters the polarization 
sums 


S_ uw (p)i(p) =p+m, SY _v*(p)o*(—p) = p- m. (A.22) 


For polarized cross sections one can either resort to the explicit formulae 
(A.19) or insert the projection matrices 


(- +r) (- =) | (A.23) 


which project onto right- and left-handed spinors, respectively. Again, for 
antifermions, the helicity of the spinor is opposite to the physical helicity of 
the particle. 

Many other identities involving Dirac spinors and matrices can be found 
in Chapter 3. 

Polarization vectors for photons and other gauge bosons are convention- 
ally normalized to unity. For massless bosons the polarization must be trans- 
verse: 


ey = {0,€), where p-€ = 0. (A.24) 
If p is in the +z direction, the polarization vectors are 
1 1 
e’ = ——(0,1,7,0), ce’ = —~(0, 1, -7,0), (A.25) 


V/2 


for right- and left-handed helicities, respectively. 
In computing unpolarized cross sections involving photons, one can re- 
place 


Ss Ey Gis (A.26) 


polarizations 


by virtue of the Ward identity. In the case of massless non-Abelian gauge 
bosons, one must also sum over the emission of ghosts, as discussed in Sec- 
tion 16.3. In the massive case, one must in addition include the emission of 
Goldstone bosons, as discussed in Section 21.1. 
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A.3 Numerator Algebra 


Traces of y matrices can be evaluated as follows: 
tr(1) =4 
tr(any odd # of y’s) = 0 
a a al 
a ag ge gg gg) (A.27) 
tr(y°) =0 
tr(y"y"y") = 0 
aa a le a 
Another identity allows one to reverse the order of y matrices inside a trace: 
ChE ae te ate ea) (A.28) 
Contractions of y matrices with each other simplify to: 
yey = A 
ie aie 2 
WV Ie = 49°" 
PO VO ge ap ye 


Vy 


(A.29) 


(These identities apply in four dimensions only; see the following section.) 
Contractions of the e symbol can also be simplified: 


EPP 6 ans = —24 
CPT eas = —664, (A.30) 
CO € ppg == 2( 00 00 5) 


In some calculations, it is useful to rearrange products of fermion bilinears 
by means of Fierz identities. Let u,,...,u4 be Dirac spinors, and let ujz, = 
5(1 — ¥°)u; be the left-handed projection. Then the most important Fierz 
rearrangement formula is 


(Winy*UeL)(U3zLYpUaL) = —(Uity" Ua) (Usb YpUear)- (A.31) 


Additional formulae can be generated by the use of the following identities 
for the 2 x 2 blocks of Dirac matrices: 


CO eee Ons = 2a E85} (a aa Opn )as = Leg EBs: (A.32) 


In non-Abelian gauge theories, the Feynman rules involve gauge group 
matrices t* that form a representation r of a Lie algebra G. The symbol G 
also denotes the adjoint representation of the algebra. The matrices t® obey 


eh (A.33) 
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where the structure constants f?°° are totally antisymmetric. The invariants 
C(r) and C2(r) of the representation r are defined by 


fee SC 0”, Di = Cr): (A.34) 
These are related by | 
CGS Ew (A.35) 
= d(G) 2 ’ . 
where d(r) is the dimension of the representation. Traces and contractions of 
the ¢* can be evaluated using the above identities and their consequences: 
t°4°t* = [C2(r) — 4C2(G)]e° 
pace peee = C2(G)50 (A.36) 
freer = 4102(G)t" 
For SU(N) groups, the fundamental representation is denoted by N, and 
we have 
Ne = 1 
2N ° 
The following relation, satisfied by the matrices of the fundamental represen- 
tation of SU(N), is also very helpful: 
1 


1 
(t")i5 (Oke = 5 (5:03 = x bij5xe). (A.38) 


C(N) = C,(N) = C(G)=C,(G)=N.  (A.37) 


A.4 Loop Integrals and Dimensional Regularization 


To combine propagator denominators, introduce integrals over Feynman pa- 
rameters: 
1 


1 (n — 1)! 
A, A2:::An / ee [1 Ay + ¢9A9+:: -InAn| ( 


In the case of only two denominator factors, this formula reduces to 


1 1 
AB ha [cA + (1-2) B]~ ern 


A more general formula in which the A; are raised to arbitrary powers is given 
in Eq. (6.42). 

Once this is done, the bracketed quantity in the denominator will be a 
quadratic function of the integration variables pi’. Next, complete the square 
and shift the integration variables to absorb the terms linear in p;’. For a 
one-loop integral, there is a single integration momentum p*“, which is shifted 
to a momentum variable @”. After this shift, the denominator takes the form 
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(€? — A)". In the numerator, terms with an odd number of powers of £ vanish 
by symmetric integration. Symmetry also allows one to replace 


egy 5 3 Og, (A.41) 


CP er LP go 


1 VO OV 
Hdd (07)? (gh¥ gP? + glPgre + ght grr), (A.42) 


(Here d is the spacetime dimension.) The integral is most conveniently evalu- 
ated after Wick-rotating to Euclidean space, with the substitution 


=i, Pas. (A.43) 


Alternatively, one can use the following table of d-dimensional integrals in 
Minkowski space: 


d“e 1 — (-1)"i T(n-§$) 71 n—$ 
/ (2n)4 (2 — A) (4m) 4/2 T(n) Gr, (A.44) 


dag 2 (=1)"-14 d P(n—$-1) 1 \0-97-1 
/ (Qn)4 (2—A)m (47) 4/2 2 Fin) (x) a) 
[es Ad Aa (-1)"-1i ge ['(n—$-1) ( 1 ai (A486) 


(2r)4 (€2-A)™ = (44/2 2. T'(n) 


ae ey (-1)"i d(d+2) T(n—¢- 
| oa (¢2—A)” (4n)4/2 4 T'(n) 


“4 
ate gugrergs — (—1)" i P(n—$-2) (1 \n-$-2 
Jone ay Gay Ty (a) 


1 
oar (gh g?? + gtP gv? + gh? gv?) (A.48) 


If the integral converges, one can set d = 4 from the start. If the integral 
diverges, the behavior near d = 4 can be extracted by expanding 


1\2-§ 
(=) = 1—(2—$)logA+---. (A.49) 


One also needs the expansion of ['(x) near its poles: 


T(x) = a etolen (A.50) 
near x = O, and 
(2) = SF (tt +24 0l@tn)) (A.51) 
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near « = —n. Here vy is the Euler-Mascheroni constant, y ~ 0.5772. The 
following combination of terms often appears in calculations: 
[e=5) 


aie ay = a (2 — log A — 7 + log(47) + O10). (A.52) 


with « = 4—d. 

Notice that A is positive if it is a combination of masses and spacelike mo- 
mentum invariants. If A contains timelike momenta, it may become negative. 
Then these integrals acquire imaginary parts, which give the discontinuities 
of S-matrix elements. To compute the S-matrix in a physical region, choose 
the correct branch of the function by the prescription 


Coun oe eae 


where —ie (not to be confused with € in the previous paragraph!) gives a tiny 
negative imaginary part. 

Traces in Eq. (A.27) that do not involve y° are independent of dimen- 
sionality. However, since 


oP uv = OF =d (A.54) 
in d dimensions, the contraction identities (A.29) are modified: 
ep =a 
aaa ae = =(d=2)y" (A 55) 
gray cag) = (4a )y ye | 


RPG Open Ye ae (Aen) yeah 


A.5 Cross Sections and Decay Rates 


Once the squared matrix element for a scattering process is known, the dil- 
ferential cross section is given by 


on | ( shoe 
2E 42 |u4—vB| f (27)3 2E ¢ (A.56) 
2 
x |M(pa,pB — {pz})| (20)*5 (patra — Ups): 


The differential decay rate of an unstable particle to a given final state is 


1 d°p, 1 2 4 (4 
a = 5 (Hgts, )iMena — toy}? ny'6n4— Dp). (4.80 


For the special case of a two-particle final state, the Lorentz-invariant phase 
space takes the simple form 


(Tf Geasg, )On* Dn - Den = [Fe (EE). (ass) 
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where |p| is the magnitude of the 3-momentum of either particle in the center- 
of-mass frame. 


A.6 Physical Constants and Conversion Factors 
Precisely known physical constants: 


c = 2.998 x 10'° cm/s 
h = 6.582 x 107? MeVs 
e = —1.602x107'° C 
e2 1 
—— == 
Arhe 137.04 


ie 1.166 x 10-° GeV~? 
(fic)? 


= 0.00730 


The values of the strong and weak interaction coupling constants depend on 
the conventions used to define them, as explained in Sections 17.6 and 21.3. 
For the purpose of estimation, however, one can use the following values: 


a ;(10 GeV) = 0.18 
as(mz) = 0.12 
Bi Og 0.28 


Particle masses (times c’): 


e: 0.5110 MeV p: 938.3 MeV 
jz: 105.6 MeV n: 939.6 MeV 
Tt: 1777 MeV tm: 139.6 MeV 
W*: 80.2 GeV n°: 135.0 MeV 
Z°: 91.19 GeV 
Useful combinations: 
Bohr radius: ao = A _ 5 999 x 10-9 em 
AMeC 
h 
electron Compton wavelength: AZ = 3.862 x 1071! cm 
Mel 
h 
classical electron radius: _—— ae 2.818 x 10°-'? cm 
Wee 
Sar? 
Thomson cross section: oT = = 0.6652 barn 
Ata? 86.8 nbarn 


annihilation cross section: 1R= aan enaeeae 
32, (Eom in GeV)? 
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Conversion factors: 


(1 GeV)/c? = 1.783 x 1074 g 
(1 GeV)~*(fic) = 0.1973 x 107*8 cm = 0.1973 fm; 
(1 GeV)~?(hc)? = 0.3894 x 10777 cm? = 0.3894 mbarn 
1 barn = 10774 cm? 
(1 volt /meter)(ehc) = 1.973 x 107*° GeV? 
(1 tesla)(ehc”) = 5.916 x 107? GeV" 


A complete, up-to-date tabulation of the fundamental constants and the prop- 
erties of elementary particles is given in the Review of Particle Properties, 
which can be found in a recent issue of either Physical Review D or Physics 
Letters B. The most recent Review as of this writing is published in Physical 
Review D50, 1173 (1994). 
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Bessel functions, 34 
@ (Callan-Symanzik function), 410-417, 
420, 424-428, 684-685 
sign of, 424-426 
zero of, 425, see also Fixed point 
in d dimensions, 435, 449 
dependence on conventions, 427-428 
for ¢* theory, 413 
for linear sigma model, 448 
for nonlinear sigma model, 457, 464 
for Gross-Neveu model, 438 
for Yukawa theory, 438 
for scalar QED, 470 
for non-Abelian gauge theories, 531, 
544 
in supersymmetric models, 787, 796- 
797 
see also Asymptotic freedom 
@ (critical exponent), 274, 441, 446-447 


Bia, Z) (Beta function), 250 


beta-brass, 449-450 

beta decay, 671, 709 

Bethe’s ansatz, 792 

Bhabha scattering (ete — ete), 
10, 152-153, 157, 170, 171, 235-236, 
253, 256 

Bianchi identity, 500 

Bifurcation, at critical point, 269 

Bilinears of Dirac fields, 49-52, 71 

Binary alloys, 267-268, 272, 437 

Binary fluids, 449-450 

Bjorken, J. D., 476 

Bjorken scaling, 478-480, 558, 635 

violation of, 480, 545, 562, 574, 588, 

593-594, 635 


Bloch, F., 202 

Bogliubov, N. N., 337-338 

Bohr radius, 809 

Boldface type, xix 

Bookkeeping, alternative methods, 326 

Boosts, 40-41, 71-72 

Born approximation, 121 

Bose-Einstein statistics, 22 

Bound states, 76, 140-141, 148-153, 213 

production amplitude for, 149-150 

Boundary conditions, Feynman, 95 

BPHZ (Bogliubov-Parasiuk-Hepp- 
Zimmermann) theorem, 338, 384, 
386 

Branch cut singularities, 215-216, 230, 
see also Analytic properties of 
amplitudes 

Breit-Wigner formula, 101, 237, 728 

Bremsstrahlung, 11, 175-184, 208, 
580-584 

classical theory, 177-182 

Broad resonances, 237 

BRST (Becchi-Rouet-Stora-Tyutin) 
symmetry, 517-521, 734 


C’ (charge conjugation), 64, 70-71, 
79-16, 135, 318, 720-727 
C(r) (invariant of Lie algebra represen- 
tation), 498, 500-502, 504, 806 
C'o(r) (quadratic Casimir operator), 
500-502, 504, 806 
Cabibbo angle, 605, 714, 724, see also 
CKM matrix 
Cactus diagram, 92 
Callan, C., 411, 418 
Callan-Gross relation, 558, 626, 632 
Callan-Symanzik equation, 410-414, 
418-423, 452, 464 
solution of, 418-423 
with local operators, 430, 433-434, 
613-614 
for 1PI Green’s functions, 444 
for effective action, 445 
for electromagnetic potential, 423 
for annihilation cross-section, 551-552 
for operator product coefficients, 
613-614 
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Callan-Symanzik functions, see 3, 7 
Cancellations, see Unphysical degrees of 
freedom 
Cartan, E., 496 
Casimir operator, see Co(r) 
Causality, 13-15, 27-29, 54 | 
CDF experiment, 573, 772 
CDHS experiment, 561 
Center-of-mass frame, 4, see also Kine- 
matics 
Center-of-mass coordinate, 148 
Channels, 157 
Characteristics, method of, 418 
Charge conjugation, see C’ 
Charge, conserved, 18 
of a Dirac particle, 62 
see also Coupling constants, Current 
Charged-current weak interactions, 709 
Cheats, in Part I, 211 
Chiral fermions, 267, 676-768 
Chiral gauge theories, 676-682 
Chiral representation of y", 41 
Chiral symmetry, 51, 319 
in functional formalism, 664-667 
breaking of, 669-671, 719, 789 
see also Axial vector currents, Axial 
vector anomaly 
CKM (Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa) 
matrix, 714, 723, 730, 790 
phase, 724—726 
Classical electromagnetism, 33, 221, see 
also Bremsstrahlung 
Classical electron radius, 809 
Classical field theory, 15-19, 266, 682- 
683 
Classical field (of the effective poten- 
tial formalism), 366-367, see also 
Background field, Effective action 
Classical groups, 496 
Classical path, 276 
Classical solutions, nontrivial, 793-794 
Classical source, 32-33, 126-127, 290- 
292, 365-367 
Clebsch-Gordan coefficients, 7, 145 
Clusters of spins, 267-268 
Coleman, S., 418 
Coleman-Mandula theorem, 795 
Coleman-Weinberg model, 469-470 
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Collinear emission 
of photons, 173-174, 181-184, 209- 
210, 574-587, 710-711 
of ete” pairs, 584-586 
of gluons, 550, 553-554, 574-575, 
587-588 
Color (of quarks), 139-140, 546-548 
confinement of, 547-548, 782, 784 
factor of 3, 140, 259, 548-549, 564, 
989, 674, 770 
see also Group theory relations 
Combining denominators, see Feynman 
parameters 
Commutation relations, for fields, 19-20, 
52, see also Lie algebras 
Commutator of covariant derivatives, 
485, 488 
Commutator of field operators, 28 
Comparator, 482-484, 487, see also 
Wilson line 
Completeness relation for states, 23, 212 
Completeness relations for spinors, 
48-49 
Complex conjugation, of fermion bilin- 
ears, 132 
Complex scalar field, 18, 29, 33-34, 
75-76, 312 
Compton formula, 162-163 
Compton scattering (e~y — e~y), 11, 
158-167, 623 
Compton wavelength, xix, 122, 294, 809 
Condensate of gq pairs, 669 
Condensed matter physics, xiv, 266-274, 
792 
Conformally invariant theories, 792-793 
Conjugate representation, 498 
Connected correlation function, 380 
Connected diagrams, 109, 111-114 
Connection, 483, 487 
Conservation laws, 17-18, 34, 306, 
308-310 
for Dirac vector current, 51, 160, 244, 
311 
see also Angular momentum, Axial 
vector currents, Current, Energy- 
momentum tensor 
Constituents of the proton, see Parton 
model 
Contact terms, 307-312 


Continuous symmetry groups, see 
Groups, continuous 
Contractions, 89, 116, 118 
counting of equivalent, 92-93 
for external states, 110, 117 
in functional formalism, 288 
Conversion factors, 809-810 
Convexity of effective potential, 368-369 
Correction-to-scaling exponent, 466 
Corrections to this book, 815 
Correlation functions, 82 
perturbation expansion for, 87 
Feynman rules for, 94-95 
analytic structure of, 211-230 
relation to S-matrix, 227-229 
of Dirac fields, 115, 302 
of spin field, 272-273, 293, 389, 395, 
440-442 
functional computation, 283-284, 302 
of non-gauge-invariant operators, 
296-298 
scaling of, 406 
defined at scale M, 408 
bare vs. renormalized, 410 
see also Asymptotic behavior of 
amplitudes 
Correlation length, 272-273, 294, 436, 
440-441, 783 
Cosmological constant, 790-791, 797 
Coulomb gauge, 79, 541 
Coulomb potential, xxi, 125, 179, 503, 
942, 782 
radiative corrections to, 253-255, 423, 
762 
Coulomb scattering, 129-130, 155, 
169-170 
Counterterms, 324-326 
for ¢* theory, 324~329, 408-409 
for Yukawa theory, 329-330, 409 
for QED, 331-334 
for linear sigma model, 353-354 
constrained by symmetry, 353-363, 
383-386, 738 
for J(x), 370 
for computation of effective action, 
370-372 
relation to G and vy, 412-416 
for local operators, 429-432 


Counterterms, cont. 
for non-Abelian gauge theory, 527— 
533, 544 
for GWS theory, 758 
see also G, y 
Counting, see Color, Contractions, 
Identical particles 
Coupling constants, 77-80 
dimensions of, 80, 322 
bare vs. renormalized, 246-247, 252, 
258, 334-335, 410, 425 
effective or scale-dependent, 247, 
255-257, see also Running coupling 
constant 
equality of (in gauge theories), 508- 
510 
in GWS theory, 701-703, 713-716 
extrapolation to GUT scale, 786-787, 
797 
see also a, Qs, sin” Oy, 
Coupling to EM field, 78 
Covariant derivative, 78, 483, 485, 
487-488, 490, 499 
in GWS theory, 703 


C'P invariance, 64-65, 596, 721-726, 790 


CP model, 466-468 
CPT invariance, 64, 71, 76 
Creation and annihilation operators, 26, 
58, 123 
Critical exponents, 272-274, 435-438, 
440-451, 462, 466 
definitions, 441 
relations among, 447 
measurements of, 437, 449-451 
Critical point, 267, 269-274, 395, 406, 
436, 440, 461, 465, 788 
Cross section, 4, 99-107, 237, 808 
relation to S-matrix, 106-107 
Rutherford, 130 
Thomson, 163, 809 
for linear sigma model, 128 
for Coulomb scattering, 130, 154, 169 
for ete” — utp, 136, 143, 809 
for ete — hadrons, 140, 262, 552 
for bound state production, 151 
for Compton scattering, 163 
for ete — yy, 168 
for Bhabha scattering, 170 
for ep elastic scattering, 208 
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Cross section, cont. 
for ete” — Qqg, 261, 553 
for deep inelastic scattering, 558 
for deep inelastic v, v scattering, 561 
for Drell-Yan process, 566, 568 
for parton-parton reactions, 568 
for elementary QCD processes, 569- 
572 
for ete” >— WtW~—, 757, 773 
for du Wy, 773 
Crossing symmetry, 155, 168, 230 
CTEQ collaboration, 563, 573, 590, 643 
Current, conserved, 18, 244 
electromagnetic, xxi 
of charged scalar field, 18 
of classical point particle, 177 
of Dirac fields, 50-51 
for rotations, 60 
normalization of, 430 
of fermions in non-Abelian gauge 
theory, 491, 533 
of fermions in GWS theory, 705 
see also Axial vector current, Con- 
servation laws, Noether’s theorem, 
Ward identity 
Custodial SU(2) symmetry, 719 
Cutkosky rules, 233-236, 515 
Cutoff, ultraviolet, 80, 266-268, 394-406, 
409, 464-465, 788-790 
momentum, as a regulator, 257, 394— 
395, 458-461, 662 
Cutting rules, see Cutkosky rules 


D (degree of divergence), 316 
D (measure of functional integral), 276 
DO experiment, 772 
Dr, see Feynman propagator 
de Broglie wavelength, 103, 277 
Decay rate of a particle, 101, 107-108, 
127, 151, 237, 808 
Decomposition of group representations, 
501-502 
Deep inelastic scattering, 475-480, 547, 
990-063, 591-592, 621-647 
from a photon, 649 
neutral-current, 709, 712, 729 
neutrino, 559-561, 593-594, 606, 
634-635, 709, 712 
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Definition of a quantum field theory, 283 
Definition of a theory at scale M, 408 
Definition of physical parameters, 325 
Degree of divergence, see D 
DELCO experiment, 138 
Delicate adjustments, 406, 788 
DELPHI experiment, 711 
6 (critical exponent), 441, 446-447 
6 function, xx—xxi 
functional, 295 
in parton splitting functions, 580-581 
67, Om, 61, etc., see Counterterms 
AI = 1/2 rule, 611-612 
ATT baryon, 546 
Democracy, functional, 276 
Derivative interactions, 80, 312, 399 
Detector sensitivity, 200-202, 207-208 
Determinant, see Functional determi- 
nant 
Dielectric property of vacuum, 255, 541 
Differential cross section, see Cross 
section 
Dilatation current, 683 
Dimensional analysis of renormalizabil- 
ity, 80, 322, 402 
Dimensional regularization, 248-251, 
207, 333, 409, 524, 662, 681, 684, 
767, 807-808 
Dimension of space, effect on scalar field 
theory, 465-466 
Dirac, P. A. M., 40 
Dirac algebra, see 7" 
Dirac equation, 3, 13, 35, 40-44, 803 
solutions of, 45-48 
see also y4 
Dirac field, 42-75 
bilinears of, 49-52 
quantized, 58 
see also Feynman rules 
Dirac Hamiltonian, 52 
Dirac hole theory, 61, 658-659, 790 
Dirac matrices, see 
Dirac representation, 40-41 
reducibility of, 41-50 
Dirac spinors, 41, 803 
Disclaimers, xv—xvi 
Disconnected diagrams, 96, see also 
Connected diagrams, Exponentiation 


Discontinuities, see Analytic properties 
of amplitudes 
Discrete symmetry, 348, see also C’, P, T 
Disorder, 460-461 
Dispersion relations, 619-621, 632-634 
Displacive phase transitions, 469 
Distribution functions, see Parton 
distribution functions 
Distributions, xx—xxi 
1/(1—x)+, 581 
Divergence-free theories, 321, 797 
Divergences, see Infrared divergences, 
Ultraviolet divergences 
Domains in a ferromagnet, 267 
Double logarithm, see Sudakov double 
logarithm, T'wo-loop diagrams 
Double-slit experiment, 276-277 
Double-well potential, 271, 349 
Drell-Yan process, 564-568 
Duality, particle-wave, 26 
Dyson, F., 82 


e (electron charge), xxi 
in GWS theory, 702 
ete” annihilation 
to muons or 7 leptons, 4, 131-153, 171 
to hadrons, 139-141, 259-262, 474, 
548-554, 615-621, 710-711, 728-729 
to scalars, 312, 750-754 
to Wt W—, 750-757, 773 
Ee, E7, Eg (Lie algebras), 497, 681 
E|J| (vacuum energy), 365-367 
Eating, of Goldstone boson, 692, 744 
Effective action, 364-391, 443-444, 533, 
535-537, 720 
computation of, 370-379 
as generating functional, 379-383 
Callan-Symanzik equation for, 444 
Effective coupling constant, see Running 
coupling constant 
Effective field theory, 266, 800 
Effective Lagrangian, 396-403 
for W exchange, 559, 605 
Effective mass, 403, 600-603, 669-670 
Effective potential, 367-369, 375, 384, 
391, 443-445 
for O(N) $* theory, 376-379, 451-453 
for Coleman-Weinberg model, 469-470 


Electric dipole moment of neutron, 726 
Electromagnetic current, 18, 50-51, 705 
Electromagnetic field, 78-79 ~ 
quantization of, 79, 123, 124, 294-298 
in GWS theory, 701-702 
Electromagnetic field tensor, 33, 78, 
484-485, 492 
Electromagnetic potential, see Coulomb 
potential 
Electromagnetism, xxi, 33, 64, 473, see 
also QED 
Electron, 4, 124 
structure of, 575-587 
see also Cross sections, e* e~ annihila- 
tion, X(p) 
Electroweak theory, see GWS theory 
Energy functional, 365-367, 370, 372, 
379-380 
Energy, in EM field, 179 
Energy, infinite, 21 
Energy, negative, 26, 54 
Energy-momentum fractions, see Parton 
distribution functions 
Energy-momentum tensor, 19, 310, 430, 
682-685, 790-791 
symmetric, 642 
for electromagnetic field, 33, 683-685 
for QCD, 630, 642, 685 
Enhancements, see Logarithmic en- 
hancements 
e (4 —d), 250, 377, 449 
€ expansion, 436, 449 
EhYPO xx 
contraction identities, 134, 805 
Equal-time commutation relations, 20 
Equality of coupling constants, 514, 531 
Equation of motion, 16, 25 
for Green’s functions, 306-312 
for gauge field, 500 
Equivalence theorem, Goldstone boson, 
743-758 
Equivalent photon approximation, 
209-210, 579 
Estimation of divergent part of a dia- 
gram, 929 
n (critical exponent), 273-274, 441, 443, 
447, 466 
Euclidean space, 293, 394-395, 439, 807 


4-momentum in, 193 
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Euler-Lagrange equation, 16, 308 
Event shapes, 593-594 
Evolution equations, see Altarelli-Parisi 
equations 
Evolution of parameters, see Running 
coupling constant, Callan-Symanzik 
equation 
Evolution of parton distributions, 574— 
593, 644-647 
Exactly solvable field theories, 81, 405, 
791-794 
for large N, 463-465, 467 
Exotic contributions to anomalous 
magnetic moments, 210 
Experimental tests of quantum field 
theory, see Critical exponents, QED, 
QCD, GWS theory 
Exponentiation, 126, 207 
of disconnected diagrams, 96—98, 113, 
399 
Extended supersymmetry, 425, 796-797 
External field, 185, 292, 304 
Feynman rule for, 129 
External leg corrections, 113, 175, 195 
External lines, see Feynman rules 
External source, see Classical source 
Extreme limit g? — co, 642-643 


fe(x) (distribution function of electron 
in electron), 580-581, 583 
f(x) (distribution function), 477, 556 
fy() (distribution function of photon in 
electron), 579, 583 
f* (x) (distribution function), 632 
f~ (a) (distribution function), 635 
f2°¢ (structure constants), 490, 495, 
498-499, 806 
fx (pion decay constant), 670-676, 687 
F,(q*) (form factor), 186, 196, 230, 260, 
334 
infrared divergence, 199-200 
F2(q*) (form factor), 186, 196 
F4, (exceptional Lie algebra), 497 
F% (matrix connecting currents to 
Goldstone bosons), 698-700, 718, 
739-742 
of SU(3), 502 


see also Lie algebra 
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Fv (field tensor) 
electromagnetic, 33, 78, 484-485, 492 
non-Abelian, 488-489, 494 
Faddeev-Popov Lagrangian, 514, 517 
Faddeev-Popov method, 295-298, 512- 
515, 533-534, 731-734, 741, see also 
Ghosts 
Fermi constant, see Gr 
Fermi-Dirac statistics, 57, 120, 313, 
546-547 
Fermion couplings, in GWS theory, 
703-705 
Fermion loops, 120, 801 
Fermion masses, 723 
in GWS theory, 704, 713-715 
Fermion minus signs, 116, 119-120 
Fermion number nonconservation, 657— 
659, 686-687 
Fermion self-energy, see ¥(p) 
Fermion-antifermion annihilation, see 
ete annihilation, Cross section 
Fermion-fermion scattering 
nonrelativistic, 121-123, 125-126 
in broken gauge theory, 735-737 
Fermions and antifermions, 59 
Feynman rules for, 115-120 
Ferromagnets, see Magnets 
Feynman, R. P., 82, 275, 476 
Feynman boundary conditions, 31, 95, 
287-288 
Feynman diagrams, 3, 5, 211 
for correlation functions, 90-99 
for scattering amplitudes, 109-115 
general procedure for evaluating, 138 
relation to S-matrix, 229 
optical theorem for, 232-236 
for computing functional determi- 
nants, 304-305 
for computation of Vag, 375 
see also Feynman rules, Perturbation 
theory 
Feynman gauge, 297, 416, see also 
Feynman-’t Hooft gauge 
Feynman parameters, 189-190, 342, 806 
Feynman prescription, see Feynman 
boundary conditions 
Feynman propagator, 31, 63, 213, 287- 
288, 293, 302 


Feynman rules, 5, 8, 94-95, 114-115, 
801-803 
position-space, 94, 114 
momentum-space, 95, 115 
symmetry factors, 93, 118 
for correlation functions, 94—95 
for scattering amplitudes, 114-115 
for interaction with an external field, 
129, 304 
for counterterms, 325, 331-332, 528 
functional derivation of, 284-289 
for ¢* theory, 94-95, 114-115, 325, 
801 
for Yukawa theory, 118 
for QED, 123, 303, 331-332, 801-802 
for scalar QED, 312 
for linear sigma model, 353--354 
for nonlinear sigma model, 455-456 
for non-Abelian gauge theory, 506- 
908, 514-515, 528, 802-803 
for scalar non-Abelian gauge theory, 
544 
for Abelian Higgs model, 734-735 
for broken gauge theory, 742 
for GWS theory, 716, 743, 752-753 
Feynman-’t Hooft gauge, 513, 535, 640, 
732, 737-738, 746, 749-750 
Fictitious heavy photons, see Pauli- 
Villars regularization 
Field operator, 20 
interpretation of, 24, 26 
Field rescaling, see Field-strength 
renormalization 
Field tensor, see Fy, 
Field-strength renormalization, 211-230, 
408-410, 417, 421-422 
for electron (Z2), 216, 220-221, 330- 
335 
for photon (23), 246 
for ¢* theory, 328-329, 345 
for Yukawa scalar, 330 
for non-Abelian gauge theory, 531-533 
for local operators (Zc@), 429-432 
see also Counterterms 
Fierz transformations, 51-52, 75, 170, 
607-609, 805 
Fine-structure constant, see @ 
Finite quantum field theories, 425 


First-order phase transition, 269-270 
Fixed point (of renormalization group), 
401-405, 424-426, 791-793 
free-field, 401-403, 407 
and critical exponents, 443 
Wilson-Fisher, 405, 435, 439, 441, 445, 
448-449, 454, 461-462, 466 
effect on operator product expansion, 
614 
see also Renormalization group, 
Running coupling constant 
Flavor (of quarks), 139, 259, 546 
Flavor mixing, 714-715 
Flavor symmetry, 670-671 
Flavor-changing neutral currents, 725 
Flipped spinor, 68 
Flow of coupling constant, 420 
Flow of Lagrangian, 401 
Fluctuations, 294, 393-394, see also 
Correlation length 
Fluids, 266, 437, 439 
Forces of Nature, symmetries of, 64, 
719-727 
Form factors 
for QED current, 184-188, 208-209, 
229 
for axial vector current, 671-672 
for deep inelastic scattering, 625, 
647-648 
Forward Compton amplitude, 623-627 
Forward polarization, 511 
Forward scattering amplitude, 230-232 
Forward-backward asymmetry, 711-712 
47, factors of, xxi 
Four-gauge-boson vertex, 507 
Four-momentum, xix, 212-213 
Four-photon amplitude, QED, 320, 344 
Four-point function, see Correlation 
functions, Asymptotic behavior of 
amplitudes 
Four-vectors, xix 
built out of spinors, 72 
Fourier transforms, xx—xxi 
Fourth neutrino species, 729 
Fractional charges, 546, 786 
Free energy, 364-367, see also Gibbs free 
energy 
Free field theory, 19-29, 404, 458 
Free-field fixed point, 439, 441 
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Frequency, positive/negative, 26, 45, 48 
Fujikawa’s derivation of axial vector 
anomaly, 664-667 
Functional, 276 
Functional delta function, 295 
Functional derivative, 276, 289-290 
Functional determinant, 287, 295, 304— 
305, 313, 371-375, 391, 512-514, 
517, 535-540 
from Gaussian integration, 301 
methods for evaluating, 304, 374 
Functional integral, 275-314, 394-400, 
458, 503, 512-514, 534 
methods for evaluating, 284-288, 
299-301, 370-373 
momentum slicing, 395-399 
chiral transformation of, 664-667 
lattice definition, 783-785 
Functional quantization 
of scalar fields, 282-292 
of spinor fields, 298-303 
of gauge fields, 294-298, 512-515, 
733-734, 741-743 
Fundamental constants, 809-810 
Fundamental representation, 499, 501 
Furry’s theorem, 318 


g (Landé g-factor), 188, see Anomalous 
magnetic moment 
G2 (exceptional Lie algebra), 497 
Gp (Fermi constant), 559, 708, 760-763, 
809 
y (Callan-Symanzik function), 410-417, 
427 
for operators, 428-435, 604, 612-615 
matrix, 430, 610-611, 615 
for o* theory, 413, 466 
for linear sigma model, 448 
for nonlinear sigma model, 457, 464 
for QED, 416 
for 67, 432, 448 
for currents, 432, 602 
for qq, 601 
for nonleptonic weak interactions, 611 
for twist-2 operators, 636, 640 
for proton decay operator, 647 
y (critical exponent), 441, 447 
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y (Euler-Mascheroni constant), 250, 377 
v4 (Dirac matrices), 8, 40-41, 803 
traces of, 132-135, 805 
contraction identities, 135, 805 
contraction identities in d dimensions, 
251, 808 
in two dimensions, 652 
in d dimensions, 251 
see also Fierz identities 
7° (chirality matrix), 50 
traces including, 134, 805 
in d dimensions, 662, 667, 681-682, 
767 
see also Axial vector anomaly 
T(z) (Gamma function), 250, 807 
['[dq1] (effective action), 366-367 
Gauge boson mass, see Higgs mechanism 
Gauge dependence, 416, 526, 601 
Gauge field, 79, 295, 481-491, see also 
Gauge invariance, Photon, IH” (q) 
Gauge hierarchy problem, 788 
Gauge invariance, 78-79, 244, 295, 
481-494, 533, 689-777 
of S-matrix, 298 
and axial current conservation, 651, 
658 
Gauge transformation, 78, 482-491 
Gauge-covariant derivative, see Covari- 
ant derivative 
Gauge-dependent mass, 734 
Gauge-fixing function, 295-296, 733, 
741, see also Faddeev-Popov method 
Gaugino, 796 
Gauss’s law, for non-Abelian gauge 
theory, 542 
Gaussian integrals, infinite-dimensional, 
279, 285, 300-301, see also Func- 
tional integration 
Gell-Mann, M., 545-546 
Generalized couplings, 433-435, 442 
Generating functional, 379-383 
of Green’s functions, 290-292, 302 
of connected correlation functions, 380 
of 1PI correlation functions, 383 
Generations of quarks and leptons, 707, 
714-715, 721 
Generators of a Lie algebra, 38, 490, 495 
of Lorentz transformations, 71-72 
see also Lie algebra 


Geometric series, in self-energy dia- 
grams, 220, 228 
Geometry, discrete or nonlocal, 798-800 
Georgi-Glashow model, 696, 794 
Ghosts, 514-521 
interpretation of, 515-517 
in Abelian Higgs model, 734 
in non-Abelian Higgs theories, 742-743 
see also BRST symmetry, Faddeev- 
Popov method, Feynman rules 
Gibbs free energy, 269-271, 293, 364- 
367, 443, 445-446 
Callan-Symanzik equation for, 445 
Glashow, S., 700 
Glashow- Weinberg-Salam theory, see 
GWS theory 
Global aspect of nonconservation of 
axial current, 657-659 
Global properties of Lie groups, 496 
Gluons, 127, 259, 476, 480, 547 
polarization sums, 571 
spin of, 596 
see also Cross sections, Parton distri- 
bution functions, Twist-2 operators 
God-given units, xix 
Goldberger-Treiman relation, 672 
Goldstone boson, 267, 351-352, 455, 460, 
690-700, 672, 718, 731-732, 741-743, 
see also Higgs mechanism 
Goldstone boson equivalence theorem, 
743-758 
Goldstone’s theorem, 351-352, 363, 388, 
669-670, 699 
Gordon identity, 72, 186, 192 
Graininess of spacetime, 402 
Grand unification, 681, 786-791, 799 
scale of, 786-787, 797 
Grassmann numbers, 73, 298-302, 518 
Gravitational anomaly, 681, 706-707 
Graviton, 126, 798-799 
Gravity, 64, 402, 683, 787-791, 795-800 
Greek indices, xix 
Green’s function 
retarded, 30, 32, 62-63 
Feynman, 31, 63 
for Klein-Gordon equation, 30-32, 503 
for Dirac equation, 62-63 
for interacting fields, 82, 406-422 
see also Correlation functions 


Greenberg, O., 546 
Gribov-Lipatov equations, xvi, 586-587, 
see also Altarelli-Parisi equations 
Gross, D. J., 479, 531 
Gross-Neveu model, 390-391, 438, 792 
Ground state, 20-22, 82, 86, see also 
Vacuum 
Group theory relations, 495-502, 805- 
806 
use in diagram computations, 523, 
529-530, 569-572 
Groups, continuous, 38, 486, 495 
GUT, see Grand unification 
GWS (Glashow-Weinberg-Salam) theory 
of weak interactions, 474, 677, 689, 
700-719, 740, 742-743, 747-775 
experimental tests of, 707-713, 771— 
2 
stripped-down version, 735 
symmetries of, 64, 719-727 
see also W, Z, Higgs boson, Fermion 
masses, Gauge boson masses 


Hadron-hadron collisions, 563-573, 785 
Hadrons, 473, 546-547, 552, 782 
Hall effect, quantum, 197-198 
Hamiltonian, 16, 19 
Dirac, 58 
abandoning of, 283 
see also Analogies to statistical me- 
chanics 
Han, M., 546 
Harmonic oscillator, 20, 313 
h, as unit of action, 277 
h.c. (Hermitian conjugate), xx 
Heaviside step function, xx 
Heaviside-Lorentz units, xxi 
Heavy quarks 
as constituents of proton, 559, 643 
photoproduction of, 597 
radiative corrections from, 688, 760— 
772 
Heisenberg equation of motion, 25 
Heisenberg picture, 20, 25, 283 
Helicity, 47 
projection operators, 142 
dependence of ty ~ production, 
141-146 
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Helicity conservation, 142, 166 
Helium, superfluid, 267, 437 
Helmholtz free energy, 364-367 
Hepp, K., 337-338 
Hidden symmetry, 347 
Hierarchy problem, 788 
Higgs boson, 210, 715-717, 740, 743 
mass, 716 
couplings to fermions, 721 
decays of, 775-777 
production in hadron collisions, 777 
effect on radiative corrections, 712, 
lias CIS 
origin of, 787-789 
Higgs field, 734 
vacuum expectation value, 701, 719 
in model with two doublets, 729-730 
in supersymmetric models, 797 
Higgs mechanism, 470, 690-700, 744-747 
gauge boson masses from, 693, 700 
vacuum polarization and, 691, 698-700 
see also Gauge invariance, Unphysical 
degrees of freedom 
Higgs sector, 717-719, 726, 760, 789, 798 
symmetries of, 721 
High-momentum degrees of freedom, 
393-406 
History of quantum field theory, xv 
Holes as antiparticles, 61, 658 
Horrible products of bilinears, 52 
HRS experiment, 169, 256 
Hydrodynamic-bacteriological analogy, 
418-420 
Hydrogen, see Atomic energy levels 
Hydrogen maser, 197 
Hyperboloid of 4-momentum vectors, 24 
Hyperboloids in energy-momentum 
space, 212-213 
Hyperfine splitting, 197-198 


ze in functional integrals, 286 

Identical particles, 22, 108 

Imaginary part of scattering amplitude, 
230-237, 253, see also Analytic 
properties of amplitudes 

Impact parameter, 103 

Improper Lorentz transformation, 64 
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In states, see Asymptotic states 
Inconsistencies, in vector field theories, 
81, 508-511, 757-758 
Infinitesimal group element, 495 
Infinities, see Infrared divergences, 
Ultraviolet divergences 
Infrared divergences, 55, 176, 184, 195, 
260-262, 550, 553, 574 
of electron vertex function, 199-202 
of electron self-energy, 217 
interpretation of, 202-208 
regulator for, 195, 207, 217, 361 
Infrared-stable fixed point, 427, 435 
Initial conditions, see Altarelli-Parisi 
equations 
Instantons, 794 
Integrals 
in d dimensions, 249-250, 807 
over anticommuting numbers, 299-301 
Interaction picture, 6, 83-87 
Interactions among vector fields, 489, 
491 
Interactions found in Nature, 79, 473 
Interactions, effect on single-particle 
states, 109 
Interchange identities, see Fierz transfor- 
mations 
Interference phenomena, in condensed- 
matter systems, 197-198 
Internal lines, 5, 8 
Interpolation of Vag, 368-369 
Interpretation of field operator, 24, 26 
Invariant mass distribution for jet 
production, 572-573 
Invariant matrix element (M), see 
S-matrix, scattering amplitude 
Inverse Compton scattering, 167 
Inverse propagator, 381, 383 
Invisible decays of Z boson, 728-729 
Irreducible representation, 498, 501-502 
Irrelevant operators, 402, 407, 443, 451, 
485 
Isospin singlet axial current, 673-674 
Isospin, 127, 486, 546, 611, 668, 670, 719 
Isotriplet currents, 668 
Isotropic magnets, 437 
ITEP sum rules, 620-621 


J(x) (source term in £L), 290 

J/w particle, 141, 152, 593-594 

Jackiw, R., 370 

Jacobi identity, 495-496, 499, 597 

Jets of hadrons, 140, 261, 476, 553-554 
in hadron collisions, 568-573 

Jona-Lasinio, G., 668 

Josephson effect, 197-198 


k meson, 259, 612, 725 
Kallén-Lehmann spectral representa- 
tion, 214, 619, see also Analytic 
properties of amplitudes 
Killing, W., 496 
Kinematics, 104 
for ete annihilation, 136 
for Compton scattering, 162-164 
for deep inelastic scattering, 476-477 
for hadron-hadron collisions, 565-568 
for collinear particle emission, 576-578 
for massive vector bosons, 745 
Klein-Gordon equation, 13, 17, 25 
Lorentz invariance of, 36 
complex, 18, 75-76 
see also Feynman rules, scalar field 
Klein-Gordon Lagrangian, 16 
Klein-Nishina formula, 163 


L subscript, 605 
L3 experiment, 711 
Lab frame, 162 
Ladder operators, 26, 58, 123 
Lagrange equation, 16 
Lagrangian, 15, 35 
fundamental significance, 283, 466, 
798-800 
most general gauge-invariant, 485, 489, 
720-722 
Klein-Gordon, 16 
Dirac, 43 
Maxwell, 37 
for ¢* theory, 77 
for QED, 78, 483 
for scalar QED, 80 
for Yukawa theory, 79 
for linear sigma model, 349-350 
for nonlinear sigma model, 454-455 
for non-Abelian gauge theory, 489, 491 


Lagrangian, cont. 
for GWS theory, 704, 715-716, 720— 
724 
see also Effective Lagrangian 
Lagrangian density, 15 
Lagrangians, space of, 401 
Lamb shift, 197-198, 253 
A (coupling constant), 77 
(cosmological constant), 790 
Ax (fixed point), 426 
Ae (electron-Higgs coupling), 713 
A (ultraviolet cutoff), 80, 194 
A (QCD scale), 552 
Landé g-factor, see Anomalous magnetic 
moment 
Landau gauge, 297, 470, 529 
Landau theory of phase transitions, 
269-272, 293, 436, 439, 447, 450 
Landau-Ginzburg free energy, 470 
Large-distance behavior of QCD, 548, 
782-785 
Large-N limit, 463-465, 467 
Laser, polarized, 167 
Lattice gauge theory, 547-548, 782-785 
Lattice statistical mechanical models, 
449-451 
Least action, principle of, 15 
Lee, B., 347 
Left-handed current, 51 
Left-handed particle, 6, 47 
Left-handed spinors, 44 
Left-handedness of W couplings, 559— 
560, 703 
Left-moving fermions, 652 
Legendre transform, 365-366, 370 
Lehmann, H., 222 
Lehmann spectral representation, 214 
Length contraction, 23 
Lepton number conservation, 727 
Lepton pair production in hadron 
collisions, 564-568 
Leptons, 473, 726—727 
Lie algebras, 38, 495-504 
classification of, 496 
see also Group theory relations, 
Groups 
Lifetime, see Decay rate 
Light-cone, 14 
Lightlike polarization states, 511 
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Linear sigma model, 127-128, 349-363, 
373-379, 385-387, 389-390, see also 
Feynman rules 

Liquid crystals, 367 

Liquid-gas critical point, 449-450 

Liquid-gas transition, 267, 272-274 

Local conservation laws, 18 

Local divergence, 337 

Local phase rotation, see Gauge trans- 
formation 

Local symmetry, see Gauge invariance 

Locality of ultraviolet divergences, 386 

Logarithm of a dimensionful quantity, 
251 

Logarithmic enhancements 

in Compton scattering, 164 

in bremsstrahlung, 184, 200-202, 
207-208 

from multiloop diagrams, 341, 422, 
551 

in corrections to Veg, 378-379, 451— 
453 

from mass singularities, 574-575, 579 

from QCD, 603-612, 647 

Long-range correlations, 395, 442, see 
also Correlation length 

Longitudinal fraction, 477, 555 

Longitudinal polarization, 161, 481 

of massive gauge boson, 692, 732, 743 
see also Higgs mechanism, Goldstone 
boson equivalence theorem 

Longitudinal rapidity, 566 

Longitudinal W production, 754 

Loop diagrams, 12, 401, see also One- 
loop diagrams 

Loop integrals, evaluation of, 189-195, 
806-808 

Loops of fermions, 120 

Lorentz algebra, 39 

Lorentz contraction, 23 

Lorentz gauge, 79, 123, 178, 295, 737, 
745 

generalized, 296, 513 
Lorentz group, 7, 38, 71-72 
Lorentz invariance, 35, 186, 212 
of Dirac equation, 42 
violation by gauge fixing, 544 
Lorentz transformations, 35-47 
of Dirac field, 42, 59 
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Lorentz-invariant 3-momentum integral, 
23 

Low-energy hadronic interactions, 782 

Lowering operators, 497 

LSZ (Lehmann-Symanzik-Zimmermann) 
reduction formula, 222-230 


m(@) (running mass parameter), 600- 
603 
mz (Z boson mass), 593 
M (renormalization scale), 377-378, 
407-408, 410-417 
M?(p) (scalar self-energy), 227-228, 
236-237, 328-329 
two-loop contribution, 345 
in linear sigma model, 361-363 
sign convention for, 228 
M (scattering amplitude), 104 
Magnetic field, 179, 269, 292, 293, 364— 
367 
Magnetic moment, see Anomalous 
magnetic moment 
Magnetic monopole, 794 
Magnetic susceptibility, 266, 441, 446- 
447 
Magnetization, 269, 364-367, 440, 441, 
446, 788 
Magnets, 266-274, 293, 347, 364-367, 
A406, 439, 449-450, 783, 788, 792 
symmetry of, 437—438 
in d > 4, 404 
see also Analogies to statistical me- 
chanics 
Majorana equation, 73 
Majorana fermions, 73-74 
Majorana mass term, 73, 678, 726-727 
Mandelstam variables, 156-158, 162, 
170, 476 
at parton level, 557 
Marginal operators, 402, 407, 451, 454 
Mass(es) 
table of values, 809 
bare vs. physical, 214 
of an unstable particle, 237 
relation to correlation length, 273 
derived from effective action, 383 
of o, 7 fields, 348-352, 355, 363 
of quarks, 599-603, 670-671 


Mass(es), cont. 
of top quark, 772 
of z meson, 670 
of nucleon, 672 
of hadrons, 782, 785 
of vector field, 81, 470, 484-485, 758 
of photon in two dimensions, 653, 791 
of W and Z bosons, 701, 703, 710, 
712, 740, 762 
of unphysical particles, 733-734 
of fundamental fermions, 713-715, 
723, 789-790 
of neutrinos, 714-715, 726 
of Higgs boson, 716 
see also Higgs mechanism 
Mass matrix, in scalar field theory, 
351-352 
in broken gauge theory, 693, 700 
Mass operator, 402, 406, 431-436, 442 
Mass renormalization, 220-221, 227-228, 
328-333, 397, 408-409, 431-436 
in classical electrodynamics, 221 
in supersymmetric models, 796 
see also M*(p), D(p), IM” (q) 
Mass scale, arbitrary, see Renormaliza- 
tion scale 
Mass shell, 33 
Mass singularities, 554, 574-575, 579, 
587-588 
Massive gauge bosons, 689-777 
propagator for, 734 
see also W boson, Z boson 
Massive vector boson, 173-174 
Massless particles, 128, 267-268, 350— 
302, 388, see also Goldstone boson 
Matrix element, see Scattering ampli- 
tude 
Maxwell construction, 368-369 
Maxwell’s equations, xxi, 3, 33, 37, 
78-79, 177, 474, 500 
Measure of functional integral, 276-279, 
281-282, 285 
chiral transformation of, 664-667 
Measurement, 28 | 
Meissner effect, 692 
Mermin-Wagner theorem, 460-461 
Mesons, 546-549 
Metastable vacuum state, 368-369 
Metric tensor, xix 


Minimal coupling, 78, 473 
Minimal subtraction, see MS 
Minimum of effective potential, 378-379 
Minus signs for fermions, 116, 119-120 
Miracle, 353-354 
Mixing 
of operators, 430, 610-612, 615 
of quark flavors, 605, 714-715, 722 
Model quantum field theories, 791-794 
Moller scattering (e~e” scattering), 157 
Moment sum rules, 634, 641-643 
Momentum, canonical, 16 
Momentum conservation in diagrams, 
111 
Momentum cutoff, see Cutoff 
Momentum density, 16 
Momentum operator, xx, 19, 26, 58 
Momentum scale, for evaluating as, 552, 
554, 568, 573 
Momentum sum rule for parton distribu- 
tions, 563, 644 
Momentum transfer, in hadron colli- 
sions, 479 
Momentum-space Feynman rules, see 
Feynman rules 
Monte Carlo method, 785 
Mott formula, 169-170, 209 
MS (modified minimal subtraction), 
377, 391, 470, 593 
Multiloop diagrams, 335-345 
asymptotic behavior, 341, 344-345 
Multiparticle branch cut, see Analytic 
properties of amplitudes 
Multiple photon emission, 202-207, 
082-584 
Multiplets of leptons and quarks, 707 
Muon, 4, 131, 335, 473, see also Anoma- 
lous magnetic moment 
Muon decay, 709, 727 
radiative corrections to, 760-761, 763 
Muon neutrinos, 559 
Muon-proton scattering, 555 
Muonium, hyperfine splitting, 197-198 
Mythology, xvi 


N (number of spin components), 437 
Nambu, Y., 546, 668 
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Naturalness, see Delicate adjustments, 
Zeroth-order natural relations 
Ne’eman, Y., 546 
Negative degrees of freedom, 517, 520 
Negative energy, 13, 26, 54, 658, 790 
Negative frequency, 48 
Negative mass squared, 348 
Negative norm, 79, 124, 161, 481, see 
also BRST symmetry, Unphysical 
degrees of freedom 
Nested divergences, 335-338 
Neutral-current weak interactions, 
709-712, 729 
Neutrinos, 473, 559-561, 704, 729 
mass, 714-715, 726 
number of, 729 
see also Deep inelastic scattering 
Neutron, 546, 562, 671 
Compton wavelength, 197-198 
electric dipole moment, 726 
Nilpotent operator, 519 
Noether’s theorem, 17, 60, 308-310, 683, 
see also Current, Symmetry 
Non-Abelian gauge symmetry, see Gauge 
invariance 
Non-Abelian gauge theories, 81, 479- 
480, 486-491, 505-548, 692-700, 
739-743 
Non-Abelian group, 487 
Noncompact group, 41 
Nonleptonic decay, 605 
Nonlinear sigma model, 454-467, 793, 
see also Asymptotic freedom, Feyn- 
man rules 
Nonlinear terms in Lagrangian, 77 
Nonlocal divergence, 337, 343-344 
Nonorthochronous transformation, 64 
Nonperturbative methods, 405, 782-785, 
791-794 
Nonperturbative QCD, 612, 782-785 
Nonrelativistic bound states, 148 
Nonrelativistic expansion of spinors, 187 
Nonrelativistic quantum mechanics, 
275-282 
Nonrenormalizable interactions, 321— 
322, 399, 434, 485 
Nonuniversal correction, 466 
Nordsieck, A., 202 
Norm, see Negative norm 
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Normal order, 88, 116 

Normalization of distribution functions, 
562-563 

Normalization of spinors, 45-48 

Normalization of states, 22, 149 

Notation, xix—xxi 

y (critical exponent), 436-437, 440-441, 
443, 447, 449, 462, 465 

y (kinematic variable in deep inelastic 
scattering), 633 | 

Nuclear force, 122 

Nucleon, 79, 671-672 

Numerical computations of quarkonium 
spectra, 593-594 

Numerical lattice calculations, 785 


2), 389, 438 
3), 486, 496 
4), 127, 719 


N), 74, 349, 351, 454-455, 497 
)-symmetric ¢* theory, see Linear 
sigma model 
Oblique corrections, 761 
Odd parity, 67 
w (critical exponent), 466 
Q (vacuum of interacting theory), 82, 86 
On-shell particle, 33 
One-loop corrections 
to electron scattering, 211 
in GWS theory, 758-772 
One-loop diagrams, computation of 
in QED, 189-196, 216-218, 247-252, 
332-334 
in ¢* theory, 326-330 
in linear sigma model, 356-363 
in non-Abelian gauge theories, 521- 
533 
1PI (one-particle-irreducible) diagrams, 
219, 228, 245, 328, 331, 381-383, 
408, see also Callan-Symanzik 
equation, Effective action 
One-particle states, Dirac, 59 
One-point amplitude 
in QED, 317-318, 344 
in linear sigma model, 355, 360-361 
OPAL experiment, 711 
OPE, see Operator product expansion 
Operator mixing, 430, 638, see also > 


Ol 
O( 
Ol 
O( 

O(N 


Operator product expansion, 612-649, 
see also Callan-Symanzik equation 
Operator rescaling, 429-432, see also + 
Operators, relevant vs. irrelevant, 402, 
A407 
Optical theorem, 230-237, 257, 511-512, 
515, 616, 622-623, see also Analytic 
properties of amplitudes 
Orbital angular momentum, 60-61 
Order parameter, 269, 273 
Orthochronous transformation, 64 
Orthogonal group, see O(N) 
Orthogonality of spinors, 48 
Oscillations in total cross section, 621 
Out states, see Asymptotic states 
Overlapping divergences, 335-338 


P (parity), 65-67, 71, 75-76, 185, 344- 
345, 485, 720-727 
in gauge theories, 676 
violation in weak interactions, 64, 709, 
712 
Pair annihilation, see et e— 
Cross section 
Pair creation, 13 
Paradigm interactions, 77-79 
Paradigm reaction, 131 
Parasiuk, O., 337-338 
Parity-violating deep inelastic form 
factor, 647-649 
Partial-wave analysis, 750 
Particle-wave duality, 26 
Particles, as field excitations, 22 
Partition function, 292, 312-314, 364, 
367 
Parton distribution functions, 477-478, 
596, 562-563, 588-593, 621-622, 632, 
634-635 
for proton, 562-563 
for neutron, 562 
for photon, 649 
antiquark component, 561, 562-563, 
588 
gluon component, 562-563, 588, 777 
evolution of, 574-593, 644-647 
at small x, 597-598 
see also Altarelli-Parisi equations 


annihilation, 


Parton model, 476-480, 547, 556-557, 
997, 625-627, 648 
Path dependence of comparator, 491— 
494 
Path integral, 275-282, see also Func- 
tional integral 
Path ordering, 493, 504 
Pauli sigma matrices, xx, 34, 804 
Pauli, W., 58 
Pauli-Villars regularization, 194, 218, 
248, 257, 662, 686, 688 
Periodic boundary conditions, 657-658, 
687 
Perturbation theory, 5, 77, 82 
in quantum mechanics, 5-6 
for correlation functions, 87 
validity of, 401, 405-406, 422, 425, 
552, 554 
Phase, C'P-violating, 724—726 
Phase diagram, for a ferromagnet, 270 
Phase invariance, local, 482 
Phase rotation, 78, 496 
Phase space, 106, 137 
two-body, 808 
three-body, 260-261 
Phase transitions, 268-274, 791, see also 
Critical exponents, Critical point 
o* theory, 77, 82-99, 109-115, 289, 
323-329, 439-440 
Feynman rules for, 94-95, 114-115, 
325, 801 
two-particle scattering in, 109-112 
divergences of, 324 
one-loop structure, 326-329 
spontaneously broken, 348 
renormalizaton group analysis, 394— 
406 
existence of, 404 
mass renormalization of, 409 
limit mg — oo, 454-455 
see also Linear sigma model 
¢° interaction, 398 
d¢) (classical field), 366-367, 370 
Photon, 6, 78-79, 701-702 
see also Bremsstrahlung, Compton 
scattering, Electromagnetic field, 
Feynman rules, II(q?) 
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Photon distribution function, 579, 583 
Photon mass, 81, 653, 690-691 
as infrared regulator, 195 
induced by bad regulator, 248 
Photon polarization sums, 159-160 
Photon self-energy, see II#” (q) 
Photon sources, polarized, 167 
Photon structure functions, 649 
Photon-photon scattering, 210, 320, 344 
Photoproduction of heavy quarks, 597 
Physical charge and mass, 214, 246, 266, 
331, 423 
Physical constants, 809-810 
Physical parameters of a quantum field 
theory, 325 
Physical pole in two-point function, 408 
m meson, 79, 122, 128, 259, 475, 669-676 
as Goldstone boson, 669-671 
coupling to nucleon, 672 
decay of rT, 687 
decay of 7°, 674-676 
x (field of sigma model), 350 
a®* (Goldstone boson field), 698, 718 
[ | symbol, symbolic use of, 103, 278 
II(q*) (QED vacuum polarization 
amplitude), 176, 245-256, 331-333 
contribution of scalars, 312 
II"” (q) (gauge boson self-energy), 244~- 
256, 320, 522-526 
in two-dimensional QED, 653-655 
in Higgs mechanism, 691, 693-694, 700 
in GWS theory, 718, 761-771 
sign convention for, 762 
II, (hadronic vacuum polarization), 
616-620 
Pictures, 
Heisenberg and Schrodinger, 20, 283 
interaction, 83 
Pion decay constant, see fy 
Pion, see 7 meson 
Planck scale, 787, 798-800 
Plane waves, xx 
Plane-wave solutions, Dirac, 45-48 
Poisson distribution, 127, 208 
Polarization asymmetry, see At R 
Polarization of fermions, 4, 141 
sums over, 48-49, 575, 804 
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Polarization of photons and vector 
bosons, 123, 145-146, 511, 748-749 
sums over, for photons, 159-160 
sums over, for gluons, 571 
sums over, for massive vector bosons, 
260, 748-749 
of intermediate-state photons, 576 
of intermediate-state gluons, 589 
see also Longitudinal polarization, 
Timelike polarization, Unphysical 
degrees of freedom 
Polarized laser, 167 
Pole at d = 2, 251, 524-525 
Poles in dimensional regularization, 250 
Poles in two-point function, 215-216 
Politzer, H. D., 479, 531 
Polyakov, A. M., 458, 533 
Position-space Feynman rules, 94 
Positive frequency, 45, 48 
Positive norm, 124 
Positronium 
annihilation rates, 171-172, 197-198 
energy levels, 197-198 
selection rules for, 76 
Potential, double-well, 349 
Potential, electromagnetic, xxi 
Potential, for spontaneous symmetry 
breaking, 348-350 
Potential functions 
Yukawa, 121-123 
Coulomb, 125, 253-255 
Power laws, see Anomalous dimensions, 
Critical exponents 
Poynting vector, 33 
Predictions, unambiguous, 387 
Pressure, 292 
Price of asymptotic freedom, 543 
Principle of least action, 15 
Probability of scattering, 104-105 
Products of group representations, 
501-502 
Projection 
onto helicity states, 142, 804 
onto transverse polarization states, 
245 
Propagation amplitude, 13, 27, 34 
Propagator (Feynman), 92 
Klein-Gordon, 29-31 
Dirac, 62-63, 302, 506 


Propagator, cont. 
photon, 123-124, 294, 297 
non-Abelian gauge field, 506, 513 
ghost, 514-515 
massive gauge boson, 734, 742 
unphysical bosons, 735, 742 
in background field, 504 
see also Feynman rules 
Propagator, interaction picture, 84, see 
also Time-evolution operator 
Proper Lorentz transformation, 64 
Proton, 197, 486, 475, 546, 564, 588, 622 
form factors, 188, 208-209 
decay, 647 
see also Parton model, Parton distri- 
bution functions 
Pseudo-scalar, 50, 66, 71 
Pseudo-vector, 50, 66, 71 
Pseudoreal representation, 499 
Pseudoscalar operators, 720 
w particles, 593-594 


Q? (momentum transfer in deep inelas- 
tic scattering), 477, 555 
QCD (Quantum Chromodynamics), 
139-140, 259-260, 545-649, 677-678 
use of perturbation theory in, 551-554 
elementary processes of, 568-572 
experimental tests of, 593-595 
chiral symmetries of, 667-676 
strong-coupling regime, 547-548, 
782-785 
see also a,, Parton model, Quarks, 
Strong interactions 
QED (Quantum Electrodynamics), 3, 
78, 303, 482-486 
scope of, 3 
elementary processes of, 131-174 
radiative corrections in, 175-210, 
216-222, 244-258 
scalar, 312 
precision tests, 196-198 
renormalization of, 318-320, 330-335, 
344 
evolution equations for, 586-587 
in d dimensions, 320-321 
in two dimensions, 651-659, 791 


QED, cont. 
see also a, Cross section, Electro- 
magnetic field, Gauge invariance, 
Photon 
Quadratic divergence in self-energy, 409, 
525 
Quantization 
of Klein-Gordon field, 19-24 
of Dirac field, 52-63 
see also Functional quantization 
Quantization, second, 19 
Quantum Chromodynamics, see QCD 
Quantum Electrodynamics, see QED 
Quantum field theory, xi 
necessity for, 13 
domain of, 798-800 
Quantum gravity, 402 
Quantum mechanics, xx, 275-282 
Quantum statistical mechanics, 312-314 
Quark-gluon scattering, 572-573 
Quark-quark potential, 782, 784 
Quark-quark reactions, 568-573, 573, 
596 
Quarkonium, 152 
decays, 593-594 
spectra, 593-594, 785 
Quarks, 127, 139-140, 473, 474, 476, 
546-548, 559 
masses of, 599-603, 670-671 
number of in proton, 635 
production in ete~ annihilation, 
139-140 
weak interactions of, 428-429 


R (ratio of hadronic to leptonic cross 
sections), 141, 593-594, 622, see also 
ete annihilation 

R unit (annihilation cross section), 140, 
809 

Re gauges, 731-743 

Radiative corrections, 9, 175-176, 256 

see also QED, QCD, GWS theory 

Raising and lowering operators, 497 

Ralston, J., 597-598 

Ramsey, N., 197 

Range of Yukawa force, 122 

Rapidity, 46, 565 

Rapidity, longitudinal, 566 
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Real representation, 498 
Rearrangement identities, see Fierz 
transformations 
Reducibility of Dirac representation, 50 
Reducible representation, 43, 498 
Redundancy, in functional integration 
over gauge fields, 295 
Regularization, 194-195 
effect on symmetries and conservation 
laws, 248-249, 257, 654-655, 662, 
679, 682, 686 
see also Cutoff, Dimensional regular- 
ization, Pauli-Villars regularization, 
Infrared divergences 
Relativistic invariance, 3, 35 
Relativistic quantum mechanics, 13 
Relativistic wave equations, 13 
Relativistically invariant phase space, 
106 
Relativity, xix 
Relevant operators, 402, 407, 443 
Renormalizability, xv, 79-80, 265, 321-— 
323, 407 
proof of, 417-418 
of non-Abelian gauge theories, 521, 
738 
Renormalizability gauges, 738 
Renormalization, 211-222, 244—256, 
315-345 
and spontaneously broken symmetry, 
347, 352-363, 383-388 
of local operators, 428-432 
beyond leading order, 335-345 
Renormalization conditions, 325, 527, 
032 
for ¢* theory, 325, 328, 408 
for QED, 332 
for linear sigma model, 355 
for GWS theory, 711-712, 758-761 
MS, 377, 391, 470, 593 
at spacelike p, 407-410 
Renormalization group, 401-406, 424— 
428, 4382-435 
and critical exponents, 442-447 
in QCD, 551-554, 599-615 
Renormalization group equation, 420, 
424-426, 786 
see also Callan-Symanzik equation, 
Running coupling constant 
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Renormalization group flow, 401-406, 
417, 422, 466 
Renormalization group improvement of 
perturbation theory, 453, 470, 552 
Renormalization scale, 377-378, 407— 
417, 440, 551, 593, 599, 682 
Renormalized perturbation theory, 
323-326, 330, 410 
for ¢* theory, 323-330 
for QED, 330-335 
for non-Abelian gauge theories, 528, 
531-533 
see also Counterterms 
Representations of Lie algebras, 497-502 
rotation group, 38, 72 
Lorentz group, 39-41 
SU (3), 547 
Repulsive force, 125-126 
Rescaling, see Field strength renormal- 
ization, y, Z 
Resolution of electron structure, 583 
Resolution of hadronic structure, 588, 
647 
Resonances, 101, 151, 237 
in ete” annihilation, 151, 621 
see also Breit-Wigner formula 
Retarded boundary conditions, 178 
Retarded Green’s function, 30, 32, 62-63 
Right-handed current, 51 
Right-handed neutrino, 704, 715, 726 
Right-handed particle, 6, 47 
Right-handed spinors, 44 
Right-moving fermions, 652 
Roman indices, xix 
Rosenbluth formula, 208-209 
Rotation generators for fermions, 41, 
60-61, 71-72 
Rotation group, 38-40, 72 
in N dimensions, see O(N) 
Running coupling constant, 255-257, 
404-405, 420-422, 424-428 
in ¢* theory, 422 
in QED (a), 255-257, 424 
in nonlinear sigma model, 458-461 
in QCD (a5), 551-553, 593-596 
see also Asymptotic freedom, (3, Fixed 
point 
Running mass parameter, 600-604 
Rutherford scattering, 129-130, 155 


(Mandelstam variable), 156 
t, &@ (parton-level Mandelstam vari- 
ables), 476, 557 
s quark, decay of, 606-612 
s(x) (local spin density), 271 
s? (definition of sin? 0,,), 763-772, 774 
s2 (definition of sin? 6,,), 759 
st, (definition of sin? 6,,), 712, 759-772, 
774 
s-channel, 157 
S-matrix, 102-115 
relation to cross section, 106—107 
in terms of Feynman diagrams, 114, 
229, 324 
relation to correlation functions, 
227-229 
in renormalized perturbation theory, 
324 
gauge invariance of, 297-298 
see also Analytic properties of ampli- 
tudes, Unitarity 
S-wave, 147 
Salam, A., 700 
Scalar field, real, 15-33 
complex, 33-34 
elementary, 406 
Scalar field theory, 321-322, 394-406, 
432-468, see also ¢* theory 
Scalar gluon (hypothetical), 596 
Scalar non-Abelian gauge theory, 544 
Scalar particle exchange, 121-123 
Scalar QED, 80, 312 
Scale invariance 
classical description, 682-683 
anomalous breaking, 682-686 
Scale-dependent parameter, see Running 
coupling constant 
Scaling, see Bjorken scaling 
Scaling behavior in magnets, 436-437 
Scaling laws, in critical phenomena, 440 
Scaling of two-point function, anoma- 
lous, 427 
Scattering, see Cross sections, S-matrix 
Scattering amplitude (M), 5, 104 
near resonance, 101 
see also Analytic properties of ampli- 
tudes, S-matrix 
Scattering experiments, 99-100 
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Schrodinger equation, 84, 149, 153, 279, 
503-504 
Schrodinger picture, 20, 25, 283 
Schrodinger wavefunction, xx, 149 
Schur’s lemma, 50 
Schwinger, J., 82, 189, 196, 492, 653 
Schwinger-Dyson equations, 308-312 
Screening, 255, 458, 541 
Second quantization, 19 
Second-order phase transition, 268-274 
Selection rules of positronium, 76 
Self-energy, see M?(p), 5(p), M14” (q) 
Semi-simple Lie algebra, 496 
Semileptonic decay, 605 
Shift of integration variable, 242, 299, 
662 
Short distance scales, effect on theory, 
393-406 
o (cross section), 100 
o (field of linear sigma model), 350 
go matrices, see Pauli sigma matrices 
Sigma model, see Linear sigma model, 
Nonlinear sigma model 
o”, o* (components of 7"), 44 
X(p) (fermion self-energy), 216-222, 
318-319, 331-333 
in non-Abelian gauge theory, 528-529 
sign convention for, 220 
Sign of mass shifts, see M(p), (p), 
TI#Y(q) 
Simple harmonic oscillator, 20, 313 
Simple Lie algebra, 496 
sin? ,,, 702, 705, 809 
definitions of, 711-712, 759-760 
measurements of, 711-713 
see also GWS theory 
Single-particle states, affected by inter- 
actions, 109 
Single-particle wave equations, 13, 35 
Singularities of Feynman diagrams, 211, 
164-167, 407 
in QCD, 553-554, 574-575 
see also Analytic properties of ampli- 
tudes 
SLAC-MIT experiments, 475, 478 
Slash notation, 49 
SO(A), 127 
SO(10), 681 
SO(N), 497, see also O(N) 
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Soft photons, 176 
multiple, 202-207 
Solitons, 367, 793-794 
Sound waves, 266-267 
Source, see Classical source 
Sp(N), 497 
Spacelike reference momenta, 407-408 
Spacetime dimension, effect on scalar 
field theory, 465-466 
Spacetime formulation of perturbation 
theory, 82 
Spacetime geometry and topology, 402, 
798-800 
Spatially varying background field, 
386-387 
Specific heat, 441, 446 
Spectator quarks, 555 
Spectral density function, 214 
Spectral representation of two-point 
function, 214, 619 
Spectroscopy of w, Y, 593-594, 785 
Spectrum of hadrons, 545-547 
Spectrum of harmonic oscillator, 20 
Spectrum of Klein-Gordon theory, 22 
Speed of sound, 266 
Sphere in d dimensions, 193, 249 
Spin, 4, 38-40 
of Dirac particle, 60-61 
conservation of, 147 
in magnetic systems, 266-267 
of gluon, 596 
Spin and statistics, 52-58, 514, 546-547 
Spin chain, 792 
Spin correlation function, 272—273, 293, 
442 
Spin density, 271, 389 
Spin field, 293, 395, 440 
Spin sums for fermions, 48-49 
Spin-3/2 field, 795 
Spin-wave theory, 389 
Spinor (of Dirac theory), 41-49 
for antifermions, 61 
high-energy limit, 46-47, 144 
nonrelativistic limit, 187 
two-component (Weyl), 43-44, 68 
Spinor (of SU(2)), 5, 45, 486, 501 
Spinor products, 72-73, 170-171, 174 
Splitting functions, see Altarelli-Parisi 
equations 
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Spontaneous symmetry breaking, 128, 
347-363, 368, 383-388, 454, 460, 
469-470, 474, 689-777, 786, 793-794 

of chiral symmetry, 668-672 

of supersymmetry, 797 

and vacuum energy, 790 

nonperturbative mechanisms, 698-700 

see also Goldstone boson, GWS 
theory, Higgs mechanism 

Square bracket notation, 276 

Standard model, 781, see also GWS 
theory, QCD 

Stationary phase, method of, 14 

Statistical mechanics, 269-274, 440-451, 
792-793 

quantum, 312-314 
see also Analogies to statistical me- 
chanics, Critical exponents 

Statistics and spin, 22, 52-58 

Stokes’s theorem, 492 

Stress-energy tensor, see Energy- 
Momentum tensor 

Strictly real representation, 499 

String theory, 798-799 

Strings, in describing strong interac- 
tions, 784—785 

Strong coupling regime, 405, 547-548, 
502 

Strong C'P problem, 726-727 

Strong interactions, 64, 127, 139-140, 
259-260, 347, 473-480, 545-598, 
667-676 

see also as, QCD 

Strongly coupled W bosons, 751 

Strongly interacting particles, 139-141 

Strongly ordered, 582-583 

Structure constants, see f%¢ 

Structure functions, see Parton distribu- 
tion functions 

Structure of the electron, 583 

SU (2), 34, 486, 496, 502, see also Isospin 

SU (2) gauge theory, 494, 542-543 

spontaneously broken, 694-696, 699-— 
700 


broken gauge theory, 696-697 
color symmetry, 545, 547 


SU (3) flavor symmetry, 546, 670-671 
SU (3) x SU(2) x U(1) theory, 781 
SU (5), 728, 786 
SU(N), 496-497, 502, 504, 687-688 
group identities, 806 
Subdiagrams, divergent, 316, 335 
Subtraction of UV divergence, 195 
Sudakov double logarithm, 184, 200, 
202, 207-208, 407 
Sudakov form factor, 207-208 
Sum over paths, 276 
Sum rules for distribution functions, 
562-563 
Sum rules 
for parton distribution functions, 
562-563, 590 
for distribution functions in QED, 587 
for ete~ — hadrons, 620-621 
for deep inelastic form factors, 634, 
641-643 
Summation convention, xix 
Summation of logarithms, 452-453, 
551, 575, 584-586, 635, see also 
Exponentiation, Mass singularities 
Sums over polarizations, see Polarization 
Super-renormalizable interactions, 
321-322, 402 
Superconductivity, 470, 669, 692, 697 
Superficial degree of divergence, 316-323 
Superfluids, 267, 272, 437, 449-450 
Superposition principle in quantum 
mechanics, 94, 276 
Superpotential, 75 
Supersymmetry, 74, 789, 795-799 
extended, 425, 796-797 
Susceptibility, magnetic, 441, 446-447 
Symanzik, K., 222, 411 
symm lim, 655 
Symmetric integration tricks, 251, 807 
Symmetries, 17, 283, 306-312, 383, 800 
more fundamental than Lagrangian, 
249, 466 
in presence of divergences, 248-249, 
347, 352-363, 383-388, 651-686 
see also C’, P, T, Gauge invariance, 
Noether’s theorem, Lie algebras, 
Spontaneous symmetry breaking 
Symmetry current, see Current, 
Noether’s theorem 


Symmetry factors, see Feynman rules 
Symmetry generators, see Lie algebras 
Symplectic transformations, 497 


t (Mandelstam variable), 156 
t® (group representation matrices), 490, 
498 
identities for, 805-806 
T (time reversal), 64, 67-69, 71, 75-76, 
485, 720-727 
T-matrix, 104, 109-112, 231 
T® (group representation matrices on 
real vectors), 693 
To (critical temperature), 269-274 
t-channel, 157 
’t Hooft, G., 248, 479, 531, 662 
’t Hooft-Veltman definition of y°, 681 
Tables 
C’, P, T transformations, 71 
attractive/repulsive forces, 126 
measurements of a, 198 
analogies between magnetic system 
and field theory, 367 
values of critical exponents, 450 
measurements of a,, 594 
measurements of sin? 6,,, 712 
integrals in d dimensions, 807 
Tadpole diagrams, 373 
in QED, 317-318, 344 
in linear sigma model, 355 
in non-Abelian gauge theory, 522 
T lepton, 137-138, 473 
decay, 594 
Technicolor, 719, 789 
Temperature, 267-274, 364, 441, 446- 
447, 461 
Tensor, 37 
Tensor, energy-momentum, see Energy- 
momentum tensor 
Tensor notation, xix—xx 
Tensor particle exchange, 126 
Tensors built from Dirac fields, 49-52 
Thermal fluctuations, 267 
Thermodynamics of early universe, 469 
6 function (step function), xx 
69 (weak mixing angle), 759 
6. (Cabibbo angle), 714 
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6. (weak mixing angle), 702, see also 
GWS theory, sin? 6,, 
Thirring model, 791-792, 794 
Thomson cross section, 163, 809 
Three-body phase space, 260-261 
Three-gauge-boson vertex, 507 
Three-jet events, 261 
Three-photon amplitude, QED, 318 
Three-point function, see Correlation 
functions 
Three-vectors, xix 
Threshold, 137-138, 146 
see also Analytic properties of ampli- 
tudes 
Threshold of photon detection, 200-202, 
207-208 
Thresholds, effect on renormalization 
group, 503 
Tilde notation, xxi 
Time-dependent perturbation theory, 82 
Time-evolution operator, 84, 102, 275, 
278-282 
Time-ordered product, 31, 63, 85, 115, 
307 
Time reversal, see TJ’ 
Timelike polarization, 161, 481, 732, 
737, 741, 746 
Tomonaga, S., 82 
Top quark, 546, 747 
decay of, 747-750 
radiative corrections from, 712, 770— 
772 
prediction of mass, 772 
Topology of vacuum states, 794 
Total cross section, for identical parti- 
cles, 108 
tr (trace of matrix), 304 
Tr (trace of operator), 304 
Trace anomaly, 684-686, 688 
Trace of Dirac matrices, 132-135, 805 
Trajectory in space of Lagrangians, 401 
Transition energies in hydrogen, 197-198 
Translations, 18 
Transverse momentum, of pp collision 
products, 475 
Transverse polarization vectors, 124, 
160, 804 
Tree-level processes, 175 
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Triangle diagrams, 661-664, 679, 705— 
707, see also Adler-Bell-Jackiw 
anomaly 

Tube of gauge field, 548 

Tuning of parameters, 267 

Tunneling, 368-369 

Twist, 631 

Two-body phase space, 808 

Two-component magnet, 438 

Two-component spinors, 68 

Two-dimensional model theories, 390- 
391, 405, 454, 791-794 

Two-dimensional QED, 651-659 

Two-level system, in statistical mechan- 
ics, 313 

Two-loop diagrams, 336-345 

double logarithms in, 314, 344 

and renormalization group relations, 

595-596 

Two-point amplitude, 82, 214 

analytic structure, 211-222 

scaling behavior, 418-421 

see also M?(p), X(p), 4” (q) 
Two-state model system, 57 


-u (Mandelstam variable), 156 
U gauge, 691, 715, 723, 730, 738, 749 
U(1), 496 
U(1) charge, in GWS theory, 702-704 
U(1) factors, and gravitational anomaly, 
681 
U(1) gauge theory, 482-486, 690-692, 
732-734 
U(1) symmetry, broken, 389 
U(y,x) (comparator), 482-484, 487 
u-channel, 157 
Uehling potential, 255 
Ultraviolet divergences, xii, 12, 80, 393 
in zero-point energy, 21 
in QED, 176, 193-195, 220-221, 248, 
251-252, 318-320 
in scalar field theory, 321-322 
in ¢* theory, 324 
in linear sigma model, 353-354 
in GWS theory, 758, 764-765 
effect upon shift of integration vari- 
able, 242 
classification of, 315 


Ultraviolet divergences, cont. 
in subdiagrams, 316 
overlapping, 336 
local vs. nonlocal, 337, 343-344, 386 
effect on symmetries, 347, 352-363, 
383-388 
in Vag, 375 
origin of, 265-266 
viewpoint toward, 265-266 
reinterpretation of, 398 
Ultraviolet-stable fixed point, 427, 461 
Unification of the fundamental interac- 
tions, 347, 497, 786-791 
with gravity, 787, 791, 798 
Unified electroweak model, of Georgi 
and Glashow, 696 
Unified electroweak theory, see GWS 
theory 
Unitarity gauge, see U gauge 
Unitarity of S-matrix, 231, 298, 520- 
521, 679, 746 
in broken gauge theories, 731, 738 
limit on M, 750-751 
see also BRST symmetry 
Unitary implementation of Lorentz 
transformations, 59 
Unitary transformations, 496-497 
Units, xix, xxi 
Universality (in critical phenomena), 
268, 272, 437, 447, 449, 466 
classes, 273-274 
Universality of coupling constants, 533, 
717 
Unphysical degrees of freedom, 124, 505, 
508-512, 517, 520, 738, 743 
cancellation of, 160-161, 298, 510, 520, 
735-736 
Unsolved problems, 781-800 
Unstable particles, 236-237, see also 
Decay rate 
YT particle, 141, 152, 593-594 


V(x) (gauge transformation matrix), 486 

Vacuum (ground state), 21-22, 82, 86, 
368-369, 383 

Vacuum bubble diagrams, 96-98, 113 

Vacuum energy, 21, 98, 317, 790-791, 
796-797 


Vacuum expectation value, 348-350, 
364, 372, see also Higgs field 
Vacuum polarization, see II(q?), II#”(q), 
ITp, 
Vector boson, 173-174, 757—758 
see also Gauge field, Higgs mechanism, 
Photon, W, Z 
Vector, built from Dirac fields, 50 
Vector current, see Current 
Vector meson, 150-153 
Vector particle exchange, 125 
Vector potential, xxi, 483 
Veltman, M. J. G., 248, 662 
Vertex, see Feynman rules 
Vertex corrections, 175, 184-202, 529-— 
530 
Violence 
to discrete and flavor symmetries, 722 
to gauge invariance, 656, 679 
in high-energy behavior, 758 
Virtual particles, 5, 113, 393-406, 479 
almost real, 155, 209-210, 575 
ete” pairs, 245, 255 
Viscosity, 266 
Volume, transformation under boosts, 23 


W boson, 428-429, 474, 559-560, 696, 
701 
mass, 710, 712, 762—764, 771-772, 809 
decays, 728 
in QCD corrections, 609 
production in hadron collisions, 593— 
594, 710 
see also ete” annihilation 
W1, W2 (deep inelastic form factors), 
625-634, 648-649 
W3 (deep inelastic form factor), 648-649 
Ward identity, 160-161, 186, 192, 238, 
242, 245-251, 257, 316, 334, 481, 
505, 616, 625 
trick for proving, 239 
violation by bad regulator, 248, 654 
in non-Abelian gauge theories, 508- 
O11, 522, 679, 698, 705-706, 744 
of GWS theory, 752 
in string theory, 799 
see also BRST symmetry, Unphysical 
degrees of freedom 
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Ward-Takahashi identity, 238-244, 297 
for arbitrary symmetry, 311 
and counterterm relations, 243, 311-— 
312, 334 
Wave equations, relativistic, 13, 35 
Wave-particle duality, 26 
Wavefunction of a bound state, 148-153 
Wavepackets, 102-103, 224-226 
Weak coupling regime, 548 
Weak interactions, 473-474, 700-719 
at low energies, 428-429, 559-560, 
605-606, 708-709 
QCD enhancements to, 605-612 
see also GWS theory 
Weak mixing angle, see sin? 6,, 
Weak-interaction gauge theory, see GWS 
theory 
Weinberg, $., 202, 700 
Weinberg’s nose, 729 
Weizsacker- Williams distribution func- 
tion, 174, 210, 579 
Wess-Zumino term, 793 
Weyl equations, 44 
Wey! ordering, 281 
Weyl representation, 41 
Weyl spinors, 43 
Wick rotation, 192-193, 292-293, 394, 
807 
Wick’s theorem, 88-90, 110, 115, 116, 
288, 302 
Width of a resonance, see Breit-Wigner 
formula 
Width of Z resonance, see Z boson 
Wilczek, F., 479, 531 
Wilson, K., 266, 393-394, 533, 547, 613 
Wilson-Fisher fixed point, 405, 435, 439, 
441, 445, 448-449, 454, 462, 466 
Wilson line, 491-494, 504, 655-657, 783 
Wilson loop, 492, 494, 503, 658, 783-784 
Wilson’s approach to renormalization, 
393-406 
Wonderful trick, 619 


x (kinematic variable in deep inelastic 
scattering), 477-478, 557 
€ (correlation length), 272 
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€ (gauge parameter), 296-297, 505, 513, 
526, 733 
dependence of results on, 297, 526, 
734-739, 773 
€ (longitudinal fraction of parton), 477, 
555 
€ (spinor), 45, 68, 803-804 


y (kinematic variable in deep inelastic 
scattering), 558, 561 
y (longitudinal rapidity), 566 
Y (rapidity), 565 
Y (U(1) charge), 702-704 
Yang-Mills Lagrangian, 489, 506 
Yang-Mills theories, see Non-Abelian 
gauge theories 
Yennie gauge, 297 
Yukawa coupling constant, 79 
Yukawa potential, 121-123 
Yukawa theory, 79, 116-123, 257, 329- 
330 
Feynman rules for, 118 
renormalization of, 344-345 


Yukawa theory, cont. 
counterterms for, 408-409 
G functions of, 438 


Z° boson, 178, 474, 593, 701, 710-711 
decay of, 594, 710, 712, 728 
mass of, 593, 710, 712, 762-764 
see also Al R 
Z (field-strength renormalization), 214 
Z, (QED vertex rescaling), 230, 331, 
334-335 
relation to Z2, 243 
22, 23, see Field-strength renormaliza- 
tion 
Zo, 429-430 
Z|J| (generating functional), 290-292, 
302, 365, 367, 394 
Zero-point energy, 21, 790 
Zero-point function, in QED, 317 
Zeroth-order natural relations, 387, 
389-390, 758, 774 
in GWS theory, 759-766 
Zimmermann, W., 222, 338 
Zweig, G., 545 


